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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
forming  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles: 

(1)  By  dividing  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the  syllable 
or  syllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  alone  is  followed  where  the 
pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are  omitted,  the 
omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  given  substantially  the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation  differs  from  the  spelling,  the  word  is 
re-spelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(3)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently  indicated 
merely  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following  system  of  diacritical 
marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate  the  proper  soimds  as 
closely  as  may  be  done: 


•* 

•» 


M  in  fate,  or  in  •'bare. 

aa  in  oIihub,  Ft.  dme^  Ger.  Bi»hii=& 

of  Indian  names, 
the  same  sound  abort  or  medium,  as 

in  Fr.  bal,  Ger.  Monn. 
aa  in  fot 
as  in  fall, 
obacnre,  aa  in  rural,  aimilar  to  a  in 

bat,  6  in  ii«r:  common  in  Indian 

names, 
aa  in  me=l  in  macb«ne. 
aa  in  met. 
aa  in  ber. 

aa  in  pine,  or  as  ei  In  Ger.  Meiru 
aa  hi  pin,  also  used  for  the  short 

Bouna    corresponding    to   £»    m   iu 

French  and  Italian  words. 


eut  a  lonff  aonnd  aa  In  Fr.  Jd4iie,s 

Ger.  long  d»  as  in  B^ne,  Gdtha 

(Goetiie). 
eu,  correspondlntr  sound  short  or  medi* 

um,  as  in  Fr.  p«a=Ger.  d  short. 
5,  as  in  note,  moan, 
o,  as  in  not,^og — thatisyshortormedina. 
0,  as  in  move,  two. 
fi,  as  in  tabe. 

u,  as  in  tab :  similar  to  6  and  also  to  tk 
U,  as  in  ball, 
a,  as  in  Sc  aibane=Fr.  ^  as  in  d^ 

Ger.  U  long  as  in  grUn,  Bfihne. 
A,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 

sound,  as  in  Fr.  bat^  Ger.  Miiller. 
oi,  as  in  oiL 
ou,  as  in  poand ;  or  as  aa  in  Ger.  Haas. 


The  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  ng|  p,  sh,  t,  v,  and  z,  when 
printed  in  Roman  type,  are  always  given  their  common  English  values  in 
the  transliteration  of  foreign  words.  The  letter  c  is  indicated  by  s  or  k, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  remaining  consonant  sounds  the  following 
symbols  are  employed: 


di  la  always  aa  in  tioh. 

4    nearly   aa   ih  in   iMB^Sp,   d  in 

Madrid,  etc. 
a  is  always  hard,  as  in  go, 
h    represents   the    guttural    In    Scotch 

looA,  Ger,  nacfc,  also  other  similar 

gutturals. 
9,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  bon. 
t  represents  both  Bngiish  r,  and  r  in 

foc<eign  wordoi  in  which  it  ia  gen* 


erally  much  more  atronglj  trilled. 
8.  always  as  in  «o. 
th,  as  ih  in  tMn. 
th,  as  tA  in  thSA. 

w  always  consonantal,  aa  in  «re. 
z  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea  (BV« 

Ugne  would  be  re-written  Iftny). 
ah,  aa  a  in  pleasure  =  Fr.  /. 
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VOLUME  V 

61a8S  '"^  artificial  substance,  hard,  thos  an  immense  Tarietj  of  kinds  of 
vxcMo^  brittle,  and  in  its  finest  quail-  class  may  be  made,  but  in  commerce  fire 
ties  quite  transparent,  formed  by  the  kinds  only  are  usually  recognised:  1. 
fusion  of  silicious  matters  with  an  al-  Bottle  or  coarse  green  glass.  2.  Broad, 
kalL  Of  the  origin  of  its  manufacture  spread,  or  sheet  window-Klass.  3.  Grown- 
nothing  is  known,  but  the  ancient  Egyp-  nass,  or  the  best  window-glass.  4. 
tians  carried  the  art  to  great  perfecaon,  Plate-glass,  or  glass  of  ^  pure  soda.  5. 
and  are  known  to  hare  pracosed  it  as  Flint-glass,  or  glass  of  lead.  Oolored 
early  as  2000  B.O.,  if  not  earlier.  The  glass  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sixth  kind. 
Assyrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks  The  physical  properties  of  glass  are  of 
and  Etruscans  were  all  acquainted  with  the  highest  importance.  Perhaps  the 
the  manufacture.  The  Romans  attained  chief  of  these  is  its  transparency,  and 
peculiar  excellence  in  glassmaking,  and  next  to  that  its  resistance  to  adds  (ex- 
among  them  it  was  applied  to  a  great  cept  hydrofluoric).  It  preserves  its  trans- 
variety  of  purposes.  Among  the  most  parency  in  a  ctmsiderable  heat,  and  its 
beautiful  specimens  of  their  art  are  the  expansibility  is  less  than  that  of  any 
Tases  adorned  with  en^ayed  figures  in  other  known  solid.  Its  great  ductility, 
relief:  they  were  sometimes  transparent,  when  heated,  is  also  a  remarkable  prop- 
sometimes  of  different  colors  on  a  dark  erty.  It  can,  in  this  state,  be  drawn  into 
ground,  and  yery  delicately  executed,  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  eyen  be  spun 
The  Portland  or  Barberini  yase  is  almost  into  the  finest  of  threads.  It  is  a  bad 
the  only  suryiying  specimen  of  its  kind,  conductor  of  heat,  and  is  also  yery  brittle. 
The  mode  of  preparinir  glass  was  known  It  is  usually  cut  by  the  diamond, 
long  before  it  was  thought  of  making  The  works  in  which  glass  is  made  are 
windows  of  it  The  first  mention  of  this  called  glaaB-houaes.  They  are  commonly 
mode  of  using  glass  is  to  be  found  in  constructed  of  brick,  and  made  of  conical 
Lactantius,  in  the  third  century  after  form.  A  large  yault  is  made  in  the  in- 
Ghrist  St  Jerome  also  speaks  of  it  terior  of  the  cone,  extendinfr  from  side  to 
being  so  used  (422  A.D.)  Benedict  Bis-  side,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  allow 
cop  introduced  glass  windows  into  Brit-  workmen  to  wheel  in  and  out  rubbish 
ain  in  ad.  647.  In  church  windows  it  from  beneath  the  furnace,  which  is  placed 
was  used  from  the  third  century.  The  oyer  the  yault,  and  separated  from  it  by 
Venetians  were  long  celebrated  for  their  an  iron  grating.  Tne  materials  used 
glass  manufacture,  which  was  established  for  the  formation  of  the  glass  are  some- 
before  700  A.D.  Britain  did  not  become  times  calcined  in  a  oaloar  or  fritting 
distinguished  for  glass  until  about  the  furnace^  and  a  chemical  union  between 
commencement  of  th^  sixteenth  century,  the  ingredients  commenced,  forming  a 
The  excise  laws  relative  to  the  glass  frit.  But  this  process  is  not  essential, 
manufacture  were  at  one  time  complicated  and  the  materials,  after  being  ground  and 
in  the  extreme,  and  tended  to  check  im-  thoroughly  mixed  up  together,  are  now 
proyements  in  glassmaking.  These  laws  usually  placed  at  once  in  melting  pot$  or 
were  repealed  in  1845  by  Sir  Robert  crucibles  made  of  fire-clay,  the  melting- 
Peel,  as  part  of  his  free-trade  policy,  pots  being  then  Placed  in  the  melting 
and  beneficial  effects  were  immediately  furnace  or  oven.  This  is  a  kind  of  rever- 
apparent  in  the  improved  quality,  cheap-  beratory  furnace,  is  often  circular  in 
ness  and  greater  variety  of  descriptions  form,  arched  or  domed  above,  and  capable 
of  glass  produced.  Glass  is  largely  made  of  keeping  up  an  immense  heat.  The 
in  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  crucibles  are  placed  in  the  furnace  at 
United  States,  great  quantities  of  it  be-  equal  distances  from  each  other  round 
Jng  here  produced.  ^  the  circumference,  each  not  being  op- 
GUuBS  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  posite  to  an  opening  in  tne  wall  of  tne 
silicious  matter,  such  as  powdered  flint  furnace  in  order  that  the  crucible  may  be 
or  fine  sand,  together  with  some  alkali,  charged  or  discharged  by  the  workman 
alkaline  earth,  salt,  or  metallic  oxide,  from  witho^c  In  recent  times  a  furnace 
The  nature  of  the  glass  will  depend  upon  called  a  tank  furnace  has  come  into  use 
the  Quality  and  proportion  of  the  in-  and  enables  melting  pots  to  be  dispensed 
giedients  of  whica  it  is  formed;  and  with,  as  the  material  can  be  melted  in 
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and  worked  from  the  furnace  directly. 
The  use  of  the  annealing  furnace  is  also 
essential  in  glassmaking,  the  process  of 
allowing  the  glass  to  cool  there  being 
called  annealing.  Unless  this  process  be 
very  carefully  managed,  however,  the  ar- 
ticles formed  in  the  |[iass-house  will  be 
of  no  use,  from  their  liability  to  break  by 
tl^  slightest  scratch  or  change  of  tem- 
I>«ature. 

aKeet  glass  is  the  commonest  description 
of  glass.  It  is  composed  of  various  ingre- 
dients in  varying  proportions,  usually  of 
sand,  chalk  or  limestone,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  cullet  or  broken  glass.  A 
coarse  variety  of  it  may  be  made  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  measure  of 
soapboilers'  waste,  one  of  soda-ash  and 
one  of  cleaned  sand.  In  France  the  ma- 
terials employed  are  commonly: — sand 
100  parts,  sulphate  of  soda  30,  carbonate 
of  lime  30,  coke  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphate  of  soda  5,  with  some 
dioxide  of  manganese  to  correct  the  green- 
ish tinge  that  glass  with  a  soda  base 
possesses.  When  the  materials  are  prop- 
erly melted  a  quantity  is  taken  out  of 
the  pot  on  the  end  of  an  iron  tube  about 
6  ft  long,  and  the  workman  bv  blowing 
into  and  swinging  the  tube  while  heating 
and  reheating  the  glass,  imparts  a  cylin- 
drical shape  to  the  newly-formed  product. 
The  rounded  extremity  of  the  cylinder 
(which  may  be  4  ft.  long  or  more)  is 
softened  in  the  furnace  in  order  to  enable 
the  workman  to  blow  a  hole  in  it  This 
opening  may  be  made  by  heating  the 
cylinder  and  then  stopping  up  the  tube 
with  the  thumb,  when  the  expansion  of 
the  air  causes  the  cylinder  to  burst  open 
at  the  end.  The  other  rounded  end  is 
detached  after  cooling  by  winding  round 
its  circumference  a  thread  of  red  hot 
^ass,  which  causes  a  clear  fracture. 
The  cylinder  is  now  split  open  parallel 
to  its  axis  by  a  diamond,  and  then  con- 
veyed to  the  flattening  furnace  where  it 
is  heated  and  opened  out  into  a  flat  sheet 
of  glass.  It  is  afterwards  placed  in  the 
annealing  furnace. 

Crown  glass  is  differentiy  formed  by 
different  makers,  but  its  composition  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  best  sheet 
glass.  It  used  to  be  the  only  window- 
glass  made,  but  its  manufacture  has  been 
almost  altogether  superseded  by  that  of 
sheet  glass.  The  ingredients  being  melted 
and  at  the  proper  temperature,  a  quantity 
of  the  glass  is  withdrawn  by  the  tube  (to 
the  amount  by  successive  addition,  usu- 
ally of  10  lbs.  in  all).  By  various  man- 
ipulations this,  from  having  the  form  of 
a  hollow  oblate  spheroid,  is  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  thin  circular  plate, 
with  a  thick  part  called  the  huWs  eye 


in  the  center,  being  the  point  at  which 
an  iron  rod  is  attached  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  it  to  revolve  rapidly 
and  spread  out  into  a  sheet  before  the 
furnace.  The  bull's  eye  used  to  be  com- 
monly seen  in  the  windows  of  humbls 
dwellings,  the  pieces  of  glass  containing 
them  being  cheap. 

FUnt  glass  or  Crystal  is  one  of  the 
kinds  largely  made,  being  employed  for 
table  utensils,  globes,  ornaments,  etc 
Powdered  flint  was  formerly  employed 
in  its  manufacture,  but  fine  white  sand 
has  been  substituted.  The  other  materials 
are  red  lead  or  litharge,  and  pearl-ash 
(carbonate  of  potash).  The  following 
is  said  to  be  a  good  mixture: — Fine 
white  sand,  300  parts;  red  lead  or  lith- 
arge, 200;  refined  pearl-ash,  86;  niter, 
20 ;  with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  and 
manganese.  The  furnace  is  kept  at  a 
verr  high  temperature  until  the  whole  of 
the  materials  are  fused.  When  the  glass 
becomes  translucent  the  temperature  is 
diminished  until  it  becomes  a  tenacious 
mass.  Suppose  a  glass  vessel  is  to  be 
made,  the  iron  tube  is  put  into  the  cru- 
cible, and  the  required  quantity  of  glass 
lifted  out,  'which  after  certain  adjust- 
ments is  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  form  on 
an  iron  table  called  the  merver  or  marver. 
The  workman  then  blows  the  glass  into 
the  form  of  a  hollow  globe,  and  re-heats 
and  blows  until  the  globe  becomes  of  the 
required  thinness.  An  iron  rod  called 
the  punty  is  now  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  glass  furthest  from  the  tube,  and  the 
tube  detached.  The  workman  now  heats 
the  glass  on  the  punty,  and  sitting  down 
upon  a  chair  with  smooth  arms,  he  lays 
the  punty  upon  them,  and  rolling  it  with 
his  left  hand  he  irives  the  glass  a  rotatory 
motion,  while  with  an  instrument  in  his 
right  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  he  enlarges  or  contracts  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  vessel  until  it  assumes 
the  requisite  shape.  A  pair  of  shears  is 
also  made  use  of  in  certain  cases.  'Rie 
article  is  then  detached  from  the  punty, 
and  carried  to  the  annealing  furnace. 
Many  of  the  articles,  after  coming  from 
the  annealing  furnace,  are  sent  to  the 
cutter  or  grinder.  The  operation  of 
grinding  is  performed  by  wheels  of  vari- 
ous diameter  and  of  various  edges, 
some  of  iron,  others  of  stone,  ana 
some  of  wood.  Rich  and  delicate 
designs  may  be  cut  upon  the  articles  by 
means  of  small  wheels  of  copper  and  steel 
upon  which  emery  is  kept  constantly 
falling.  Ornamental  figures  may  also  be 
encrraved,  or  rather  etched,  upon  articles 
of  glass  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
care  being  taken  to  place  a  coating  of 
some  substance  over  the  parts  not  to  be 
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Glass  Olass-painting 

acted  upon.     Varions  ornamental  forms  face  melts.     Slag  glass  is  glass  from  the 

are  given  to  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  slag  of  blast-furnaces  mixed  with  other 

by  metallic  molds.     The  mold  is  usually  ingredients ;  it  is  largely  used  for  bottles, 

copper,  with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside.  Optical  glass  is  made  of  special  varieties 

and  opens  with  hinges  to  permit  the  glass  of  flint  and  crown  glass.     !S  trass,  which 

to  be  taken  out     The  angles  of  molded  is  used  for  imitating  gems,  is  a  very  dense 

objects  are  always  less  sharp  than  those  flint    glass,    colors    being    imparted    by 

of  cut-r^nss.  metallic  oxides.     Spun  glass  is  glass  in 

Chreen  or  hottle-glass  is  formed  of  the  the  form  of  very  fine  threads,  in  which 
coarsest  materials,  such  as  coarse  sea  or  state  it  may  be  woven  into  textile  fab- 
river  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  and  the  most  rics  of  great  beauty.  Triplets  glass  is 
inferior  alkalies,  as  soapboilers'  waste,  made  by  covering  a  face  of  each  of  two 
and  the  slag  of  iron  ore.  A  cheap  mix-  sheets  of  glass  with  very  thin  gelatin  and 
ture  for  this  kind  of  glass  may  be  made  placing  between  them  a  very  thin  sheet 
of  common  sand  and  lime,  with  a  little  of  celluloid.  These  are  then  subjected  to 
clay  and  sea  salt  The  manipulations  hydraulic  pressure.  Triplex  glass  w'll 
of  the  glassblower  in  fashioning  bottle-  crack  but  not  fly  in  splinters  or  separate, 
glass  into  various  forms  are  in  general  Colored  Qlass. — Colored  glass  is  of  two 
the  same  as  those  performed  by  the  flint-  kinds — entirely  colored,  the  coloring  mat- 
glass  blower.  Wine  and  beer  bottles,  ter  being  melted  along  with  the  other 
which  are  required  to  be  all  of  a  certain  ingredients;  or  partially  colored,  a  quan- 
capadty,  are  blown  in  molds,  so  that  tity  of  white  glass  being  gathered  from 
their  containing  portion  may  be  as  nearly  one  pot,  and  dipped  into  the  other  con- 
as  possible  of  the  requisite  size.  When  taining  the  colored  frlass,  by  which  the 
the  articles  are  made  they  are  carried  to  whole  receives  a  skin  of  colored  glass, 
the  annealing  furnace.  Green  bottle-glass  The  coloring  matters  are  chiefly  the 
is  preferable  to  all  other  kinds  for  vessels  metallic  oxides.  A  beautiful  yellow  color 
required  to  contain  corrosive  substances;  is  imparted  by  silver  in  union  with 
it  is  less  fusible  than  flint  glass,  and  alumina  (powdered  clay  and  chloride  of 
thus  the  better  adapted  to  many  chemi-  silver  being  used),  also  by  uranium  and 
cal  purposes.  by  glass  of  antimony ;  red  colors  bv  oxide 

Plate-glass  is  a  fine  and  thick  glass  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold;  green  by  pro- 
cast  in  sheets.  One  maker's  ingredients  toxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of 
are  as  foUows : — ^white  sand,  wO  lbs. ;  chromium,  etc. :  blue  by  cobalt ;  oran^^e 
soda,  200;  Ume,  30;  oxide  of  manganese,  by  peroxide  of  iron  with  chloride  of  sil- 
2 ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  3  oz. ;  and  fragments  ver.  Bohemia  is  particularly  famous  for 
of  glass  (cullet)  equal  to  the  weight  of  its  manufactures  of  articles  in  colored 
sand.     After  being  melted  in  large  cru-  glass. 

cibles,  and  the  liquid  glass  having  been  QlaSSlteS  (i^l^^'its),  a  religious  body 
thoroughlv  skimmed,  it  is  transferred  by  founded  in  Scotland  in  the 
a  copper  ladle  to  smaller  pots  {cuvettes),  last  century  by  John  Glass,  a  minister 
When  the  glass  in  the  smaller  crucible  is  of  the  Established  Church.  They  main- 
ready  for  casting  it  is  poured  upon  an  tain  certain  practices,  such  as  weekly 
iron  casting-table,  and  a  large  metal  communions,  love-feasts,  washing  each 
cylinder  moved  along  spreads  the  glass  others*  feet,  and  mutual  exhortations, 
into  a  broad  uniform  sheet  The  sub-  They  disapprove  of  all  games  of  chance, 
sennent  stages  of  the  process  are  con-  and  of  all  use  of  the  lot  except  for 
cemed  with   the  discovery  of  flaws,   the  sacred  purposes. 

squaring  of  the  edges,  the  grinding  of  the  GlaSS-Baintin?      ^^^  ^^^  ^'  produc- 

surfaces  plane,  the  grinding  of  the  sidesu  ^  *•**»*»  ywxij.yj.Ax5,     ip|;   pictures   upon 

and  the  polishing.     Before  grinding  and  glass  with  colors  that  a\;e  burned  in,  or 

polishing  the  glass  is  what  is  called  com-  by  the  use  of  pieces  of  colored  glass,  in 

mon  '  rough  plate,'  and  in  this  state  it  which  the  color  forms  part  of  the  com- 

is  much  used  for  roofing,  cellar-lighting,  position   of  the  glass   itself.     Originally 

etc.,     bein^     non-transparent       *  Kolled  there  was  but  one  method  of  making  orna- 

plate,*    which    is    cast    on    a    table    that  mental  glass  windows,  which  was  by  the 

imparts   a    surface   of   grooves,    flutings,  latter  process;   the  pieces  of  stained  or 

lines,    etc.,    is   extensively    used    for   the  colored    glass    were    cut    to    the    desired 

same  purposes.  shape,  ard  let  into  the  grooves  of  finely- 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  glass  made   leaden   frames   which    formed    the 

that  may   be  noticed.     Pressed  glass  is  pattern  in  outline,  so  that  the  pictures 

flini  glass  formed  Into  articles  by  press-  resembled  mosaic  work.    In  the  sixteenth 

ing  into  moulds  of  iron  or  bronze,  a  fine  century,   the  enamel  colors  having  been 

surface    being    afterwards    attained    by  discovered,    a    new    process    came    into 

heating  so  that  a  thin  film  on  the  sur-  vogue,  the  designs  being  now  painted  on 
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the  glass  and  burned  in.  At  the  present 
day  the  two  methods,  or  a  combination 
o£  the  two,  are  chiefly  employed,  the 
mosaio-enamel  method  being  the  most 
common,  and  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  these  two.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
art  in  Britain  are  Birmingham  and 
Edinburgh ;  in  France,  Paris  and  Sfevres ; 
in  Germany,  Munich  and  Nttmberg;  in 
America.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
Glass  Paper,  ^^  cloth,  is  made  by 
-s^^^  strewmsr  finely  pounded 

Slass  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cloth  which 
as  been  besmeared  with  a  coat  of  thin 
glue,  the  glue  being  still  wet  It  is  much 
used  for  polishing  metal  and  woodwork. 

Glassport,   ^X"&'nSZ"rSrt 

has  foundries  and  manufactures  of  steel, 
gears,  edge-tools,  spikes,  rivets,  flint  glass, 
etc.     Pop.  5540. 

Glass  Snake,  *  ^^^^^'.  ^V^^^  ^^^^ 

^A««»w  MuwAwy  gaurust  in  form  resem- 
bling a  serpent,  and  reaching  a  lepgth  of 
8  feet  The  joints  of  the  tail  are  not 
connected  by  caudal  muscles,  hence  it  is 
extremely  brittle,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
joints  break  off  when  the  animal  is  even 
slightly  irritated. 

Glass-sponges.    ^^^  ^p^^^^- 
Glasswort    %'t:^{^,-^^^!  !tl^ 

Salicomia,  nat.  order  Chenopodiaceffi, 
succulent  marine  herbs  growing  abun- 
dantly on  the  coasts  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  north  of  Africa,  and  when 
burned,  yielding  ashes  containing  soda, 
formerly  much  employed  in  making  both 
soap  and  glass. 

Glastonbury  K-i^^'iPio^V;^  ^ 

Somerset,  which  derives  interest  from 
the  ruins  of  its  once  magnificent  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  now  consisting  of  some 
fragments  of  the  church,  the  chapel  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  what  is 
called  the  abbot's  kitchen.  Its  abbots 
sat  among  the  barons  in  Parliament 
The  last  was  hanged  on  a  neighboring 
eminence  by  order  of  Henry  VIII  for 
refusing  to  surrender  the  abbey.  Pop. 
4251. 

A1flf7  (glftts),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
^^^^^  province  of  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  51  miles  8.  8.  w.  of  Breslau; 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool- 
en goods,  leather,  carpets,  etc  It  has 
a  fortress  or  citadel,  now  of  little  im- 
portance. Pop.  (1905)  16,051. 
/llfl-n'hAr  (glow'ber),  John  Rudolph, 
Uiauoer  ^  German  chemist,  bom  in 
1603  or  1604.  His  life  seems  to  have 
been,  somewhat  unsettled — at  least  he  re- 
sided in  many  different  places — Vienna, 


Saltzburg,  Frankfort,  Kitzingen,  Cologne, 
and  Basel,  and  finally  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  loBS.  He  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  discovery  of  sulphate 
of  soda  or  Glauher^s  Salt,  which  he 
termed  sal  mirahilet  in  consequence  of 
his  great  faith  in  its  medicinal  qualities. 

Glauber's  Salt,    I^Pe'aiitd^SS^ 

of  the  importance  attached  to  its  chemi- 
cal and  medicinal  properties  by  Glauber. 
It  forms  large,  colorless,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
heated  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  is  found  in  many  localities, 
both  dissolved  in  the  water  of  mineral 
springs  and  of  salt  lakes,  round  which 
it  effloresces. 

Glanchan    Ift^^^^^V'-IS'onl: 

on  the  Mulde,  54  miles  w.  B.  w.  of 
Dresden.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
ens, carpets,  linens,  leather,  dyeworks, 
print-fields,  and  worsted  mills.  Pop. 
(1905)   24,556. 

Glaucoma  (gla-kS'ma).  in  medictoe, 
^  "*  an  almost  Incurable  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  in  which  the  eyeball  be- 
comes of  stony  hardness  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  within,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  pressure  causes  disorganiza- 
tion of  all  the  tissues.  Loss  of  sight  is 
sometimes  very  rapid.    Called  also  Glau- 

C09i9, 

Olazin?  (giaz'ing)  is  the  covering  of 
o  earthenware  vessels  vTith  a 
vitreous  coating  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  penetrated  by  fluids.  The  materials 
of  common  glass  would  afford  the  most 

irfect  glazing  were  it  not  liable  to  crack. 

le  Pottery. 

Glazounof  (^'«^nof)»    ausxandkb 

^*  Constantino VI TCH,  a 
Russian  composer,  bom  at  St  Peters- 
burg, August  10. 1865.  He  belongs  to  the 
advanced  Russian  school  and  in  1906 
was  appointed  director  of  the  St  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  He  has  composed 
a  number  of  symphonic  poems,  and  other 
instrumental  music;  also  cantatas  and 
songs. 

Gleanine  (ri^'i^g),  the  gathering 
"o  by  poor  people  of  the  loose 
ears  of  corn  left  uncared  tor  by  reapers. 
This  is  a  common  practice  in  Engmnd. 
Glebe  <fl^bl»  ^  <^«  established 
^  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  land  possessed  as  part  of  the 
revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  usu- 
ally along  with  a  dwelling-house.  The 
incumbent  may  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  glebe  for  the  time  being, 
but  he  cannot  alienate  it  In  Scotland, 
where  lands  are  arable,  the  glebe  must 
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Oleditschia  Olenroy 

consist  of  4  acres  at  least     The  gieoe  his  share  in  the  massacre,  bat  the  utmost 

must   be    taken   as   near   the    manse   as  of   what   he   would   seem   to   have   been 

possible.  guilty  was  carelessness  in  signing  with- 

Oleditftollill.     (gle-dish'i-a) ,    a    genus  out    investigation    the    order    mentioned 

\«x\^uxvovuxa      ^    plants,    order    Le-  above. 

euminose,  to  which  G,  triacanthos,  the  Glendower  (?leii'dou-6r),  Owen,  a 
honey-locust,  belongs.  distinguished  figure  in 
Olee  (fl^)>  ^  music  a  composition  in  Welsh  history,  born  about  1350.  At  an 
^  three  or  more  parts,  generally  early  age  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 
consisting  of  more  than  one  movement,  studied  for  the  bar,  but  relinquished  the 
the  subject  of  which  may  vary  greatly,  profession  on  being  appointed  an  esquire 
from  grave  to  gay,  etc.  Instrumental  to  Richard  II,  whom  be  supported  to  the 
accompaniment  is  illegitimate.  last  He  carried  on  a  contest  with  Lord 
Oleemen  (sl^'men),  itinerant  singers  Grey  de  Ruthyn  respecting  an  estate, 
^  ^^^  ^  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  latter  being  charged  with  the 
of  EngUsh  history.  After  the  Norman  delivery  of  a  summons  to  Owen  from 
conquest  they  were  termed  minstrels,  Henry,  to  attend  him  on  his  Scottish 
Oleiwitz  (fll'vits).  a  town  of  Prus-  expedition,  purposely  neglected  to  deliver 
uxv/xwxbA  ^  province  of  Silesia,  on  it  Glendower  was  outlawed  for  disaf- 
the  Klodnitz.  It  has  extensive  govern-  fection,  and  his  enemy  seized  upon  his 
ment  ironworks,  foundries,  machine-  lands.  Glendower  dispossessed  Grey  of 
works,  glassworks,  worsted  and  other  his  lands,  and,  having  raised  a  consider- 
mills,  etc  Pop.  (1910)  66,910.  able  force,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
OlenCOe  (frlenTtO),  a  romantic  Scot-  Prince  of  Wales,  September  20,  1400. 
tish  valley  in  the  county  He  defeated  the  king's  troops,  retired  to 
of  Argyle,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Etive.  the  mountains,  and  foiled  ail  subsequent 
It  is  bounded  both  sides  by  almost  per-  attempts  to  bring  him  to  action.  He 
pendicular  mountains  over  3000  feet  afterwards  joined  the  coalition  of  tho 
high,  and  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  Percies  against  Henry,  and  was  crowned 
stream,  Ossian's  *  dark  torrent  of  Cona.'  *  sovereign  of  Wales.*  Glendower  arrived 
The  valley  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  with  his  force  too  late  for  the  battie  of 
known  as  the  '  Massacre  of  Glencoe.'  The  Shrewsbury ;  and,  seeing  all  was  lost  re- 
state of  the  Highlands  after  1090  was  a  treated,  and  continued  his  marauding 
subject  of  great  anxiety  to  the  govern-  warfare.  This  he  kept  up  with  various 
ment  Although  the  Highlanders  had  success,  occasionally  assisted  b^  Charles 
ceased  any  important  operations  since  VI  of  France.  Finding  it  impossible 
the  death  of  Dundee  at  Killiecrankie,  to  subdue  him,  Henry  V,  in  1415,  con- 
they  had  not  laid  down  their  arms.  In  descended  to  treat  with  him ;  but  Owen 
1691  a  proclamation  was  issued  prom-  died  during  the  negotiation, 
ising  pardon  to  all  who  should  swear  Glenlivet  (glen-liv'et),  a  valley  or 
allegiance  on  or  before  31st  December.  ^*^'****''^«'  district  of  Scotland  in 
All  the  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of  one  the  county  of  Banff.  Whiskey  of  a  par- 
Ian  of  Glencoe,  complied.  The  latter  ticularly  fine  flavor  has  long  been  made 
had  unfortunately  exceeded  the  prescribed  in  the  district.  •  In  Glenlivet  the  Protes- 

Seriod,  and  a  certificate  which  he  pro-  tant   army,    under   the    Earl   of   Argyle, 

need   to  prove  that  he  had   offerea  to  was  defeated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  force 

take  the  oaths  at  Fort- William  was  sup-  under  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  1594. 

pressed,   as  is  thought,  by   Stair.      The  AlenrOV       (glen-roi'),    a    deep   valley 

king's  signature  was  obtained  to  an  order  ^*^***vj        In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 

to  extirpate   the   MacDonalds.     On   the  land,    parallel    to   Glenmore    (the   Great 

Ist  of  February,  1692,  a  party  of  sol-  Glen),  in  Lochaber,  Inverness-shire.     It 

diers,    120    in    number,    commanded    by  is   nearly  14  miles  in  length,  and  littie 

Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  marched  more   than    ^    mile   in   breadth,  and   is 

up  the  glen  and  took  quarters  as  friends,  celebrated     for     its     so-called     ParaUel 

The  soldiers  belonged  mostly  to  the  clan  Roads,  which  are  three  parallel  terraces 

Campbell,   enemies   of   the   MacDonalds;  running   along   either   side   of   the   glen, 

but  they  were  well  treated,  and  all  went  Not  only  do  the  lines  on  the  same  side 

on  merrily  for  twelve  days.     At  five  in  run  parallel  to  each  other,  but  on  both 

the   morning  of  the  13th   Glenlvon   and  sides  they  respectively  occupv  the  same 

his  men   suddenlv  fell  on   the   MacDon-  horizontal  level.     These  terraces  project 

aids.     Thirty-eight  men  were  murdered,  at  some  parts  only  a  few  feet  from  the 

and  many  who  had  escaped  perished  in  hillside,  and  at  others  widen  out  so  as 

the   snow,   sank   into   bogs,   or   died   for  to  be  a  number  of  yards  in  breadth.    The 

lack   of  food.     Mnoh   obloquy   has   been  lowest  terrace  is  850  to  862  feet  above 

heaped  upon  King  William  on  account  of  the  sea-level ;  the  middle,  1062  to  1077 
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Glens  Falls  Glogan 

feet;  and  the  highest  1144  to  1155  feet,  problems  or  Questions,  many  of  theDi 
Their  origin  has  been  much  disputed,  more  curious  than  useful,  may  be  solved 
but  according  to  Macculloch,  Agassiz,  by  means  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  iumong 
Buckland,  and  Geikie,  the  roads  are  the  most  important  ar^  such  as  to  find 
shore-lines  of  fresh-water  lakes.  As,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place,  the 
however,  no  land-barrier  is  discoverable  difference  of  time  between  two  places, 
in  the  vicinity,  they  refer  the  lake  or  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting 
lakes  to  the  glacial  period,  holding  that  for  a  given  da^  at  a  given  place,  etc. 
flaciers  must  have  descended  from  Ben  QIqIia  &  city,  capital  of  Gila  Ck>unty, 
Nevis  and  dammed  up  the  water  in  Glen-  vm^^  Arizona,  124  miles  s.  w.  of 
roy.  As  these  glaciers  did  not  disappear  Bowie.  Here  are  rich  gold,  silver,  and 
simultaneously,  the  surface  of  the  lake  copper  ores.  Pop.  7083. 
had  different  elevations  successively,  and  Globe-fisll  ^^^  name  given  to  sev- 
thus  distinct  shore-lines  or  beaches  were  ^*^**^  iM^au,^  ^^^^  fishes  of  the  genera 
formed  at  different  times.  Diodon     and 

AIatio  PqIIa  a  town  of  Warren  Tetraddon,  or- 
^TiCUSXtUlB^  County,  New  York,  on  der  Plectog- 
the  Hudson  River,  61  miles  north  of  Al-  nathi,  remark- i 
bany,  and  with  large  water-power,  the  able  for  pos-^ 
river  here  falling  50  feet.  Shirts  and  sessing  the 
collars,  paper  and  pulp,  etc.,  are  made,  power  of  sud- 
lime  and  Portland  cement  are  produced,  denly  assum- 
and  fine  black  marble  is  quarried.  There  ing  a  globular 
is  here  a  state  armory.     Pop.  15,243.  form  by  swal- pennanfs  Globe-fish  (r«<ra«o» 

fl>1ikTivi11ik    (glen'vil),      a      residential   lowing   air   or  keviadtiu),         "•*~*^ 

UieUYllie    g^j.^jjj  ^^  Cleveland,  Ohio,   water,    which,  ^      ^ 

to  which  it  was  annexed  in  11)05.     It  is  passing  into  a  ventral  sac,  inflates  the 
on  Lake  Erie,  4  miles  n.  e.  of  the  city   whole  animal  like  a  balloon, 
hall.     Pop.    (1900)   5588.  Olohe-flowpr       »    popular    name    of 

Globe  <«l^^)'  a  sphere,  a  round  solid  ^*""^  nuwcr,  fp^^m^^  Europwu* 
body,  which  may  be  conceived  (nat  order  Ranunculacew) ^  a  common 
to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  European  plant  in  mountainous  regions, 
•semicircle  about  its  diameter.  An  arti-  having  deeply  five-lobed  serrated  leaves 
ficial  elobe,  in  geography  and  astronomy,  and  round  pale-yellow  blossoms,  the  se- 
is  a  globe  of  metal,  plaster,  paper,  paste-  pals  of  which  are  large  and  conspicuous, 
board,  etc.,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  while  the  petals  are  very  small.  It  is 
drawn  a  map,  or  representation  ot  either  often  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  com- 
the  earth  or  the  heavens,  with  the  soveral  mon  in  mountain  pastures  in  Great  Brit- 
circles  which  are  concolvod  upon  them,  ain.  It  is  represented  in  America  by 
the   former   being   called    the    terrestrial  only  one  species. 

flohe,  and  the  latter  the  celestial  globe,  Globifferinfl.  (glS-bl-jer-i'na),  one 
n  the  terrestrial  globe  the  wire  on  which  v^xg^xxxAc*  ^^  ^j^^  Foraminifera, 
it  turns  represents  the  earth's  axis,  the  a  microscopical  animal  having  a  many- 
extremities  of  it  representing  the  poles,  celled  shell,  found  fossil  in  the  chalk  and 
The  brazen  meridian  is  a  vertical  circle  tertiary  formations,  and  still  so  abun- 
in  which  the  artificial  globe  turns,  di<  dant  in  our  seas  that  its  shells  after 
vided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree  being  death  form  vast  calcareous  deposits  of 
divided  into  minutes  and  seconds.  The  mud  or  ooze  known  as  'globigerma  ooze.* 
brass  meridian  receives  the  ends  of  the  Globullll  (glob'tl-lin),  a  substance 
axis   on   which   the   globe   revolves.      At  ^^         forming    a     considerable 

right  aneles  to  this,  and  conseijuently  proportion  of  the  blood  globules,  and  also 
horizontal,  is  a  broad  rin^  of  wood  or  occurring,  mixed  with  albumen,  in  the 
brass  representing  the  horizon ;  that  is,  cells  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
the  true  horizon  of  the  earth  which  lies  It  resembles  albumen, 
in  a  plane  containing  the  earth's  center.  Glockuer  (jS^o^'n^r).  or  Gross 
The  horizon  and  brass  meridian  are  con-  Glockner,  a  mountain  in 

nected  with  the  stand  on  which  the  whole  Austria  belonging  to  the  Noric  Alps,  on 
is  supported.  On-  the  surface  of  the  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and 
globe,  as  on  other  maps,  are  marked  Salzburg.  It  is  12.350  feet  in  height, 
parallels  of  latitude,  meridians,  etc.  On  and  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
a  globe  of  some  size  the  meridians  are  of  the  principal  summit  to  a  large  bell, 
drawn  through  every  15*  of  the  eiiuator,  GlOfiTaU  (rJ?'«ou),  or  Gboss-Gloqau, 
each   answering   to   an   hour's  difference  6  a  Prussian  town  and  fortress 

of  time  between  two  places.  Hence  they  in  Silesfa,  on  the  Oder,  54  miles  N.  w. 
are  called   hour  circles,     A  number   of  of  Breslau.     It  has  a  Lutheran  and  a 
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Catholic  gymnasium,  some  manufactories  Aloilfiester  (flos't^r),  a  city  and 
and  a  brisk  inland  trade.     Its  principal   «*v**^*^"«^*     river    port    of    England,  m 

edifices  are  four  churches,  one  of  them  capital  of  the  county  of  same  name,  on  M 

formerly  having  been  a  cathedral.    Pop.   the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  here  divided  fl 

(1905)  23461.  i^to  two  channels  inclosing  the  Isle  of  H 

AlnTnTTii^Ti       (glOm'en).     the     largest  Alney  and  crossed  by  two  fine  bridges,  33  ^ 

u^iuiuiucxi  j^^gj.  jjj  Norway,  issues  miles  north  by  east  of  Bristol,  and  05 
from  Lake  Oresund,  about  2417  feet  miles  west  by  north  of  London.  It  car- 
above  the  sea-leveL  in  the  southeast  of  ries  on  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  the 
South  Trondhjem,  flows  generally  s.,  and  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal  giving  ac- 
after  a  course  of  above  370  miles  falls  cess  to  the  docks.  The  most  remarkable 
into  the  Skagerrack  at  Frederikstadt.  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral;  it  was 
Alorio    (glorl-a).     See  Doaology.  originally   the   church   of   a   Benedictine 

VAUiia  abbey,  dating  from  1068,  and  was  con- 

AlorioflR  (glo-ri-5'sa),  a  genus  of  verted  into  a  cathedral  at  the  Reforma- 
vriuixusa  tuberous  -  rooted,  climbing  tion.  It  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
herbs  of  the  nat  order  Liliacese,  so  named  the  choir,  with  its  roof  of  fan-tracery 
from  the  splendid  appearance  of  its  flow-  being  a  fine  example  of  Perpendicular 
ers.  They  have  branched  stems  and  Gothic.  Other  buildings  are  several  hand- 
flowers  mostly  of  a  beautiful  red  and  some  old  churches,  the  shire  hall,  the 
ydlow  color,  with  six  long,  lanceolate,  guildhall,  the  bishop's  palace,  county 
undulated  segments,  which  are  entirely  schools  of  "art  and  science,  etc  The 
reflexed.  G,  auperhaj  a  native  of  India  schools  include  the  collegiate  school 
and  tropical  Africa,  is  cultivated  in  hot-  founded  by  Henry  VIII,  the  theological 
houses.  college,  the  blue-coat   school  founded  in 

CHorv  Pea  ^  name  given  to  Cliaf^  1666  (and  now  known  as  Sir  Thomas 
\KXMxj  M%Hx,y  ^j^^  Dampieri,  a  legu-  Rich's  school),  and  the  grammar-school  of 
minous  plant,  native  of  the  desert  regions  St  Mary  de  Crypt,  founded  in  the  time  ot 
of  Australia,  a  low,  straggling  shrub  with  Henry  VIII.  The  industries  are  rather 
light-colored,  hairy,  pinnate  leaves,  and  varied,  including  iron  and  shipbuilding 
lane,  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  the  stand-  works,  manufactures  of  cutlery,  chem- 
ard  or  banner  petal  of  which  appears  in  ictils,  soap,  matches,  and  various  others, 
the  form  of  an  elongated  shidd  with  Pop.  50,(]K29.  The  county  of  Gloucester 
a  dark  brown  boss  in  the  center.  or   Gloucestershire   borders  on   the  west 

OlofiS  (glos),  an  explanation  of  some  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  has 
\«xvoo  verbal  difficulty  in  a  literary  an  area  of  1237  sq.  miles.  The  county 
work,  written  at  the  passage  to  which  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct 
refers.  The  earliest  glosses,  as  those  in  districts,  the  Hill  or  Cotswold  in  the  E. ; 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  MSS.,  were  the  Severn  Valley  in  the  middle ;  and  the 
interlinear;  they  were  afterwards  placed  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  w.  The  principal 
in  the  margin,  and  extended  finally  in  rivers  are  the  Severn,  with  its  affluents 
some  instances  to  a  sort  of  running  com-  the  Wye,  the  Leden,  and  Lower  and  Up- 
mentary  on  an  entire  book.  per  Avon ;  and  the  Isis  or  Thames,  with 

OloftSftrv  (glos'a-ri),  a  limited  or  par-  its  affluents  the  Colne,  Chumet,  and 
vxvo0<»xj  ^^Y  dictionary,  a  vocabu-  Windrush.  Iron  and  coal  are  plentiful 
lary  of  words  used  by  any  author,  espe-  and  lead  ore  is  found.  Limestone  and 
dally  in  an  old  author,  or  one  writing  m  freestone  are  also  met  with.  Agriculture 
a  provincial  dialect,  or  of  words  occur-  is  in  a  flourishin  state,  especially  in  the 
ring  in  a  special  class  of  works,  of  the  vale  districts  of  the  county.  Gloucester 
technical  terms  of  any  art  or  science,  of  is,  however,  much  more  of  a  dairy  than 
a  dialect,  and  the  like.  .  .     ,   .         ^"   agricultural   county.     The  celebrated 

Olossun  ^^^^  *"PU  *,  munippal  bpr-  cheese,  known  as  double  and  single  Glou- 
^^xvoovy  ^yg^  of  England,  m  Derby-  cester,  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  Vale  of 
shire.^  30  miles  from  Sheffield.  It  is  the  Berkeley.  Orchards  are  numerous,  from 
principal  seat  of  the  Derbyshire  cotton  the  produce  of  which  large  quantities  of 
manufacture,  and  there  are  also  woolen  cider  are  made.  Gloucester  is  a  consider- 
and  paper  mills,  iron  foundries,  dyeing,  able  manufacturing  county,  and  has  been 
bleaching  and  pnnt  works,  etc  Pop.  long  famous  for  its  fine  broadcloths. 
21.526.  Pop.  (1011)  iftZfiSL 

Glottis       (glofis),  the  opening  at  ^^  qi -.-.        x  a  city  and  port  of  Bs- 

.""^r  purpart  of  the  trachea  or  ^^"UOCStcr,    ^^    County,    Massachu- 

wmdpipe.  and  between  the  vocal  chords,  getts,  near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Ann,  28 
which,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction,  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Boston.  It  is  a  popular 
contributes  to  the  modulation  of  the  summer  resort,  and  fisheries  and  granite 
voice.    See  Larynw.  quarrying  are  the  chief  industries.     The 
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fishery  interests  are  the  largest  of  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a 
Jarge  foreign  import  trade.  It  was 
founded  in  1623,  chiefly  by  settlers  from 
Gloucester,  England.  Here  is  the  oldest 
Universalist  Church  in  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1770.  About  two  miles  dis- 
tant is  Norman's  Woe,  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  of  the  '  Hesperus, '  celebrated  by 
Longfellow.  Pop.  24,39a 
n>1oTiPAflfikr  ti  <^ity  o^  Camden 
WOUCeSXer,  bounty.  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  5  miles  s.  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  which  it  is  connected  by 
ferry.  It  has  manufactures  of  Welsbach 
mantles,  rugs,  etc. ;  an*  immigrant  deten- 
tion station ;  and  a  shipbuilding  plant  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  10,050. 
(llonnAafi^r  Robebt  of,  a  monk  of 
WlOnceSXer,      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Gloucester, 

flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thir- 
teenUi  century ;  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Eng- 
land extending  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to 
the  year  1270. 

n>1ovAr  RiCHABD,  an  English  poet, 
mover^  bom  1712 ;  died  17&.  Thourfi 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuitSL  he  de- 
voted  much  of  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  secured  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  poet  In  1760  he  entered  parlia- 
ment, where  his  abilities  g^dned  him  con- 
siderable influence.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  epics,  Leonidas  and  the  AtherUad; 
London,  or  the  Propres8  of  Commerce; 
two  tragedies,  Boadtcea  and  Medea,  etc. 
Oinverflville  (gluv'ers-vil),  a  city 
WlOVersvuie    ^^  ^^^^^^  county.  New 

York,  44  miles  N.  w.  of  Albany.  It  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  (whence  its  name)  ;  also  of  glove- 
and  shoe-leather.     Pop.  20,642. 


brated  for  gloves  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
kind.  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Germany  all  manufacture  excellent 
gloves,  but  France  supplies  the  world 
with  most  of  the  finer  and  more  ex]^- 
sive  kinds.  Gloves  are  a  very  ancient 
article  of  dress,  and  many  cunous  cus- 
toms and  usages  are  connected  with  them. 
Throwing  the  glove  down  before  a  person 
amounted  to  a  challenge  to  single  combat 
The  judges  in  England  used  to  be  pro- 
hibited wearing  gloves  on  the  bench ;  and 
it  was  only  in  case  of  a  maiden  assize 
that  the  sheriffs  were  allowed  to  present 
a  judge  with  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Glowworm  (§l?/wurm),  an  insect 
vixvwwvxAu  ^  ^^  genus  Lampi^r%9 
(L.  noctUilca),  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
or  beeties,  the  name  being  strictiv  am>li- 
cable  only  to  the  female,  which  is  with- 
out wings,  somewhat  resembles  a  cater- 
pillar, and  emits  a  shining  green  li^t 
from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.    The 

<  t  a 

f  f  f 

Glowwobm  (LampyrU  noclil%Mi)» 
1,  Male.     2,  FenuUe,  upper  side.    3,  Female* 
under  side,  showing  the  three  posterior 
(a)  from  which  the  light  proceeos. 


male  is  winged,  and  flies  about  in  the 
evening,  when  it  is  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  female,  but  gives  out  no  light 
itself.  It  would  seem  that  the  glowworm 
OloVf'fl  (gluvs)  are  coverings  for  the  Possesses  the  power  of  moderating  or  in- 
UiOVes     ^^^.  '^j.   j^j.   ^jjg  J^jj^   ^^^   creasing  the  Ught  at  wiU.     Decapitated 

'    specimens  retain  their  power  of  giving  out 

light  for  a  consid- 


wrist,  with  a  separate  sheath  for  each 
flnger.  Thev  are  made  of  leather,  fur, 
doth,  silk,  linen  thread,  cotton,  worsted, 
etc  The  chief  leathers  used  in  glove 
manufacture  are  doe,  buck,  and  calf- 
skins; sheepskin  for  military  gloves; 
lambskin  for  much  of  the  so-called  kid 
gloves;  true  kid  for  the  best  and  finest 
rioves;  dog,  rat,  and  kangaroo  skins,  etc. 
The  leather  in  all  cases  undergoes  a  much 
lighter  dresdng  than  when  used  for  boots 
and  shoes.  Leather  gloves  are  usually 
cut  out  by  means  of  dies,  and  sewed  by  a 
machine  of  peculiar  construction.  The 
best  woolen,  thread,  and  silk  gloves  are 
made  by  cutting  and  sewing,  but  com- 
moner gloves  are  made  by  knitting  and 
weaving.  Oloversville,  in  New  York,  is 
the  chief  American  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  England  leather  gloves  are 
manufactured  at  London,  Worcester,  and 
elsewhere.     Limerick  was  formerly  cele- 


erable  time.  In 
pure  oxygen,  warm 
water,  or  when 
crushed,  the  light 
of  the  luminous 
organs  is  increased 
in  intensity.  The 
larvae  are  very  vo- 
racious, living  on 
snails,  which  they 
attack  and  kill. 

Gloxinia  /^«^?J[«; 

a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Gesner- 
acese,   distinguished  Glozimas. 

by   the  corolla  ap- 
proaching to   bell-shaped,   the   upper  lip 
shortest  and  two-lobed,  the  lower  three- 
lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  largest,  and 
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also  by   the  summit  of  the  style  being  lyric  genius  which  was  destined  to  create 

rounded  and  hollowed.     The  species  are  a  new  order  of  musical  composition.  Alter 

natives  of  tropical  America.     They  are  producing  man^  pieces  of  the  ustial  class 

valued  as  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  opera  at  Paris,   Vienna.   Borne,  and 

of   our   gardens,   owing    to    their   richly  Naples,    he    returned    to    Vienna.      The 

colored  leaves  and  their  ample,  graceful,  Trionfo  di  Clelia  (1762)  was  the  last  of 

delicately  tinted  flowers.  his  operas  in  his  first  style.     However 

filnchov      ^^  Gloukhov  (gld'Aov),  a  well  pleased  the  public  was  with  his  mu- 

vxu\/uuv)     town    of    Kussia,    govern-  sic,  he  was  not  so.    He  felt  himself  con- 

ment  of,  and  148  miles  east  by  north  from,  tinually  cramped  by  the  character  of  the 

Tchemigov.     Pop.  14,856.  libretti  of  Metastasio,  who  had  hitherto 

Olnfiic  Acid  (Slil'sik;    or    GLUCimc,  furnished    him    vdth    texts,    which    were 

vrAuux\/  xk^/xu.  (jjjjHjgO,)    an  acid  pro-  rather  lyrical  dramatic  poems  than  genu- 

produced   by    the   action   of   alkalies   or  ine  dramas.    The  composer  at  last  found 

adds  on  sugar.     It  is  a  colorless,  amor-  a  poet  in  the  person  of  Raniero  Galza- 

phous  substance,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  bigi,  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his 

attracts  rapidly  the  moisture  of  the  air,  ideas,  and  the  result  of  their  co-operation 

and   its   solution   has   a   decidedly    sour  was   the    Orfeo   ed  Euridice,   performed 

taste.    All  its  neutrally  reacting  salts  are  publicly  for  the  first  time  in  1702.    This 

soloUe.  opera  marked  a  new  era.     The  fame  it 

filncina.    (?l^*8l'i^)»    the    only    oxide  acquired  at  once  it  never  lost     Various 

vAuvxua     ^£    ^^    metal    glucinum    or  works  of  lighter  character  filled  up  the 

beryllium.    It  is  white,  tasteless,  without  interval  between  this  year  and  1766,  when 

odor,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  his  second  great  opera  of  Aloeste  was 

soluble  in  the  liquid  fixed  alkalies.  produced,  which  raised  public  feeling  to 

Alnni^TiiiTii        Same  as  BeryUium.  the  point  of  enthusiasm.     In  his  dedica- 

UlUi/i  iiuiu.  ^^^  ^f  ^jj.g  ^^j.^  j^  ^^^  Grand-duke  Leo- 

filnnk  (jrlwk)f  Chbistoph  Wili-  pold  of  Tuscany  he  enunciates  the  prin- 
%iAu.vA.  ^j^^  RiTTEB  VON,  a  German  ciples  of  the  new  school,  which  shortly 
musical  composer,  bom  in  Bavaria  in  were  that  the  opera  should  be  a  musical 
1714 ;  died  at  Vienna  1787.  When  a  boy  drama,  not  a  concert  in  costtune ;  that 
he  became  a  chorister,  and  acquired  some  the  text  must  be  descriptive  of  real  pas- 
skill  on  the  harpsichord  and  organ.  At  sion ;  that  the  music  must  voice  fully  the 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Prague  spirit  of  the  text;  that  in  accompani- 
to  enter  the  university,  where  he  main-  ments  the  instruments  must  be  used  to 
tained  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  strengthen  the  expression  of  the  vocal 
musical  gifts.  By  degrees  he  attracted  parts  by  their  peculiar  characters,  or 
the  attention  of  several  Bohemian  nobles,  to  heighten  the  general  dramatic  effect 
and  Prince  Lobkowitz  assisted  him  when  by  employing  them  in  contrast  to  the 
he  went  to  Vienna  to  pursue  his  musical  voice.  Gluck  now  became  convinced  that 
studies.  The  Lombardian  prince  di  his  system  must  be  tested  on  a  wider 
Melzi  then  took  him  to  Milan,  where  he  field,  and  believed  that  the  Royal  Opera 
studied  under  Giovanni  Battista  Sam-  in  Paris  offered  all  a  composer  could 
martini,  a  famous  organist  and  composer,  demand.  A  Frenchman  of  culture  and 
In  1740  he  was  employed  to  compose  an  genius,  Bailly  du  Rollet.  adapted  Ra- 
opera  for  the  court  theater  of  Milan,  cine's  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide  for  musical 
The  text  chosen  for  him  was  the  Aria'  treatment,  and  after  a  considerable 
Terxe9  of  Metastasio,  and  the  opera  was  amount  of  opposition  from  the  musical 
a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  innovations  of  critics  pf  the  old  Italian  and  French 
style  which  the  author  introduced.  In  school,  at  that  time  represented  in  Paris 
1742  he  wrote  Demofoonte  for  Milan;  by  Piccini.  the  piece  was  brought  out  in 
Demetrio  and  Ipermneatra  for  Venice;  1774.  Tne  intensest  excitement  pre- 
in  1743  Ariamene  for  Cremona,  and  vailed;  all  Paris  took  sides,  and  for  a 
Siface  for  Milan ;  in  1744  Fedra  for  the  long  Mme  the  Gluckists  and  Picdnists 
same  theater;  and  in  1745  AJessandro  contended  with  much  bitterness,  but  uld- 
neir  Indie  for  Turin,  all  founded  on  mately  the  victory  remained  with  the 
classical  subjects.  Invited  to  London,  Gluckists.  Shortly  after  the  production 
be  produced  La  Caduia  de  Oiganti  ( *  Fall  of  the  Iphig4nie,  the  Orfeo  was  adapted 
of  the  Giants  M.  which  was  not  a  success,  for  and  put  on  the  French  stai'e.  and  was 
In  Ix>ndon  Oluck  became  deeply  im-  followed  bv  the  Armide  In  1777,  and  bv 
pressed  with  the  majestic  character  of  the  IphifjSnie  en  Tauride  In  1779.  OlucVs 
Handel's  airs  and  choruses,  and  with  the  last  important  work,  and  bv  many  con- 
simple  bnt  natural  dramatic  style  of  Dr.  sldered  his  frreatest.  It  ends  the  series 
Ame.  This  visit  to  London,  and  a  short  of  works  which  gave  a  direction  to  the 
trip   to   Paris,   helped   to   develop   that  operatic  genins  of'M^nl  and  (^embini 
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in  France,  and  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  solving  India  rubber  in  oil  of  turpentine 
in  Germany.  or  coal-naphtha,  to  which  an  equal  quan- 

filiifikstRdt  igltk'Btkt),  a  town  of  tity  of  sheUac  is  added. 
muuiu»tauw  Pj,^^^  ^  Holatein,  Glume  (gl»ni),  in  botany  the  imbri- 
on  the  Elbe,  28  miles  n.  w.  of  Hamburg.  ^*«**"^  cate  scale-like  bract  inserted 
Formerly  important  as  a  fortress,  it  is  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  in  Graminese 
now  a  sort  of  sub-port  to  Hamburg,  (grasses)  and  Cyperaceffi  (sedges).  The 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  glume  forms  the  husk  or  chaff  oi  grain, 
extent     Pop.  6586.  called  also  the  palea  or  pale. 

Glucose  (^l^'^^ps;  CeHuOO,  a  varl-  Altiten  <«l?'tun),  a  tough,  elastic 
ety  of  sugar,  less  sweet  than  ^***«'^**  substance  of  a  grayish  color, 
cane-sugar,  existing  in  grapes,  and  pro-  which  becomes  brown  and  brittle  by  dry- 
duced  from  cane-sugar,  starch,  dextrin,  ing,  found  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and  other 
cellulose,  etc,  by  the  action  of  adds,  cer-  grain.  It  contributes  mudi  to  the  nutri- 
tain  ferments,  and  other  reagents.  There  tive  quality  of  flour,  and  gives  tenadty 
are  two  varieties  of  it,  distinguished  by  to  its  paste.  A  similar  substance  is 
their  action  on  polarized  light,  viz.,  dew^  found  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants. 
troglucose  which  turns  the  plane  of  po-  (ilntton  (gluf  on),  the  Gulo  ArcHou$, 
larization  to  the  right;  and  Icevoglucose,  ^****'*'vai.  ^  carnivorous  quadruped, 
which  turns  it  to  the  left.  When  heated  about  the  size  of  a  large  badger,  and  in- 
up  to  400**  it  becomes  caramel,  and  is  termediate  between  the  bear  family 
used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as  a  col-  (Ursidae)  and  the  weasels  (Mustelids). 
oring  matter.  It  is  called  also  Orape-  resembling  the  former  family  in  general 
sugar  and  Starch-sugar,  and  is  produced  structure  and  the  latter  in  dentition.  It 
both  in  the  solid  and  in  the  liquid  form,  inhabits  Northern  Europe  and  America, 
its  manufacture  being  now  of  consider-  and  is  known  also  by  the  name  of 
able  importance.  In  the  United  States  Wolverene  or  Wolverine,  The  glutton  is 
the  liquid  sugar,  as  prepared  from  Indian  slow  and  deficient  in  agility,  but  per- 
com  starch,  is  what  is  generally  known  severing,  cunning,  fierce,  and  of  great 
as  glucose,  and  it  is  used  for  various  strength.  It  prefers  putrid  flesh,  and 
purposes,  as  for  confectionery,  canning  has  an  extremely  fetid  odor.  The  fur  is 
fruits,  making  artifidal  honey  for  table  valuable,  that  from  Siberia  being  pre- 
syrup,  in  brewing,  etc  ferred  from  its  being  of  a  glossv  black. 

Glncosides  (flO'kO-sIdz),  a  large  The  animal  receives  its  name  from  its 
^«xuvvoAu.vro  class  of  suDstauces  oc-  voracity,  which,  however,  has  been  greatly 
curring  in  animal  or  vegetable  products,  exaggerated. 

possessing  the  common  property  of  yield-  AlvcerilLe  (sHs'^r-in;  OtHsOs),  a 
ing  glucose  and  other  products  when  they  ^^^ wx j-u.^  transparent  colorlesB 
are  boiled  with  dilute  adds,  or  are  acted  liquid,  chemically  described  as  a  Iria- 
on  by  certain  ferments.  tomic  or  trihydric  alcohol,  obtained  from 

Olne  (t^^)f  a  gelatinous  substance  the  by-products  of  candle  and  soap  facto- 
^  ""^  obtained  from  different  tissues  ries  by  saponification  with  alkalies  or  by 
of  animals,  and  used  as  a  cement  for  the  action  of  superheated  steam.  It  hail 
uniting  pieces  of  wood  or  other  material,  a  sp.  gr.  1.267,  and  sometimes  solidifies 
The  best  quality  is  obtained  from  fresh  at  a  low  temperature  to  a  crystalline 
bones,  freed  from  fat  by  previous  boiling,  mass.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air, 
the  clippings  and  parings  of  ox-hides,  the  and  dissolves  in  or  mixes  with  water  and 
older  skins  being  preferred ;  but  large  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  insoluble 
quantities  are  also  got  from  the  skins  of  in  ether.  It  acts  as  a  solvent  both  on 
sheep,  calves,  cows,  hares,  dogs,  cats,  etc,  inoraanic  and  organic  bodies.  The  uses 
from  the  refuse  of  tanneries  and  tanning  of  glycerine  are  very  numerous.  Its  ap- 
works,  from  old  gloves,  from  sinews,  ten-  plications  in  pharmacy  are  almost  end- 
dons,  and  otiier  offal  of  animal  origin,  less ;  as  an  external  application  in  chaps. 
By  a  process  of  deaning  and  boiling  the  rough  skin,  chafing,  etc.,  it  is  much  used, 
albuminoid  elements  of  the  animal  matter  Internally  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
are  changed  into  gelatine.  This  in  a  combination  with  iron,  and  <dso  as  a  sub- 
soft,  jelly-like  state  constitutes  size;  dried  stitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  and  in  cases  of 
into  hard,  brittle,  glassy  cakes,  which  diabetes.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  wherever 
before  use  must  be  melted  in  hot  water,  a  substance  requires  to  be  kept  more  or 
it  forms  the  well-known  glue  of  the  less  moist,  for  example,  modeling  clay, 
joiner,  etc  When  a  solution  Is  mixed  tobacco,  paper  for  printing,  etc;  also  in 
with  acetic  or  nitric  add  it  remains  liauid,  spinning,  weaving,  ropemaking,  and  tan- 
but  still  retains  its  power  of  cementing;  ning.  it  is  an  excellent  preservatfve 
in  this  state  it  is  called  U(ruid  glue,  medium  for  meat  and  for  natural  history 
Marine  Olue  is  a  cement  made  by  dis-  spedmens;  and  its  property  of  lowering 
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the  freezing-point  of  water  makes  it  use- 
ful in  gas-meters,  floating-compasses  and 
the  like.  It  is  also  the  starting-point  of 
certain  valuable  chemical  products,  one  of 
the  chief  of  which  is  nitroglycerine. 

Glycoeen   i^^'^?-}^^)*  J^^  organic 

^*«f^ro^**  chemistry  and  pl^ysiology, 
a  proximate  non-nitrogenous  principle 
occurring  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
liver,  where  it  exists  as  an  amorphous 
matter.  In  properties  it  seems  to  be 
intermediate  between  starch  and  dextrine, 
and  in  contact  with  saliva,  pancreatic 
juice,  diastase,  or  with  the  blood  or 
parenchyma  of  the  liver,  it  is  converted 
into  glucose. 

OlvCOl     (gll'kOl  or  kol;   CiH«0.),  the 
J'  type   of   a   class   of   artificial 

compounds  intermediate  in  their  proper- 
ties and  chemical  relations  between  alco- 
hol and  glycerine,  or  the  bodies  of  which 
these  are  the  types.  Otherwise  expressed, 
glycol  is  a  diatomic  acid,  alcohol  being 
a  monatomic  and  glycerine  a  triatomic. 
It  is  liouid,  inodorous,  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 
GlvGOn  (gll'kon),  an  Athenian  sculp- 
vixjrwu  ^Qj,  known  by  his  colossal 
marble  statue  of  Heracles,  commonly 
called  the  *  Farnese  Hercules,'  now  in 
the  museum  at  Naples.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c. 

Glvcyrrhiza  (/lV»^-ri'?a)»  a  eenus 
^*»^^«'**"^**  of  leguminous  plants, 
of  which  O.  glahraf  the  liquorice  plant,  is 
the  type. 

Glyptodon  (/"p'to-don;  Gr.  gUfP- 
^  *J  jr  wv*»v**      ^^^^     engraved,     and 

odous,  tooth — 80  named  from  its  fluted 
teeth),  a  gigantic  fossil  edentate  animal, 
closely  allied  to  the  armadilloes,  found  in 


Gnat 


Qlyptodon  {Gflyptodon  clatHpes), 

the  upper  Tertiary  strata  of  South 
America.  It  was  of  the  size  of  an  ox. 
and  was  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail 
formed  of  polygonal  osseous  plates  united 

hv  sutnrefiL 

Glyptosaurus    ^J^l^n^S'lkn^ 

lizards,  found  in  1871  in  the  Tertiary 
beds  of  Wyoming,  and  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  the  head  and  parts  of  the 
body  were  covered  with  highly  orna- 
mented bony  plates  (Or.  glyftos,  en- 
graved). Four  species  were  discovered, 
the  largest  about  four  feet  long. 
2-5 


Gmelin  (gmel'in),  JoHANN  Geobg, 
a  German  naturalist,  born 
in  Tubingen  in  1709 ;  died  1755.  On  tak- 
ing his  medical  degree  he  went  to  iSt 
Petersburg,  and  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  In  1733, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
he  took  part  in  an  exploring  expedition 
to  '  Siberia,  returning  to  St  Petersburg 
in  1743,  where  he  published  his  Flora 
of  Siberia,  He  became  professor  of  bot- 
any and  chemistry  at  Tubingen  in  1741), 
and  published  Travels  in  Siberia  (1752). 
— His  nephew.  Samuel  Gottlieb,  botan- 
ist and  traveler,  was  bom  in  1744,  at 
Tabinren,  where  he  studied  physic,  and 
in  1763,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  obtained  a  professorship 
of  botany  at  St  Petersburg  about  1766, 
and  published  a  Historia  Fucorum, 
1768.  He  traveled  in  Asia,  and  being 
imprisoned  by  the  Khan  of  the  Ghaitaks, 
he  died  in  confinement  in  1774.  His 
Travels  appeared  in  1776-84. — ^Another 
nephew,  Johann  Fbiedrigh,  was  born 
1748,  died  1864.  He  was  professor  of 
medical  science  at  Gttttingen  for  about 
thirty  years;  published  a  Dictionary  of 
Botany,  and  a  History  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, and  edited  an  edition  of  Linnseus. 

Gmelina  (8m^l-i'na)»  an  Asiatic 
genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Verbenaceae.  All  the  species 
form  shrubs  or  trees,  some  of  the  latter 
affording  very  valuable  timber. 
Gmimd  (jrmtint),  a  town  of  Wflr- 
******  temberg,  on  the  Rems,  28 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart,  formerly  an 
imperial  free  city.  It  has  three  churches 
of  great  antiquity,  and  an  extensive  mu- 
seum of  industrial  products.  The  manu- 
factures are  chiefly  wooka  and  cotton 
goods,  jewelry,  and  trinkets.  Pop.  18,766. 

Upper  Austria,  situated 
among  magnificent  scenery,  on  the  Traun, 
where  it  issues  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  that  name,  35  miles 
southwest  of  Linz.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  in  the  neighboring 
salt-mines.  Gmunden  is  a  favorite 
health-resor?  and  summer  residence. 
Pop.  with  suburbs  7126. 
Gnaphaliimi      (  »  a  -  P  h  a /  ll-um) ,  a 

^  **  *****  genus  of  widely- 
spread  composite  plants  having  their 
foliage  usually  covered  with  a  white 
wooly  down,  and  their  flower-heads  of 
the  •  everlasting '  kind.  G.  Leontopodium 
IS  the  edelweiss  of  the  Alps  (which  see). 
O.  polycephaliim  is  the  cotton-weed,  com- 
mon in  the  United  States. 
Gnat      (°*J)»  ^^^  name  applied  to  sev- 

"      eral    species   of   insects   of   the 
genus    Culew,      The    common    gnat    (C. 
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pipiens),  type  of  the  sub-family  Culici-  man  jurist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1816  and 

dee,  is  of  wide  geographical  distribution,  studied  at  the  university  there,  in  which, 

and  is  noted  for  its  power  of  inflicting  in   1844»  he   became   professor-extraordi- 

irritating  wounds.    The  proboscis  or  sting  nary,  and  in  1858  ordinary  professor.   Ue 

of  the  female  is  a  tube  containing  four  likewise  took  part  in  politics  as  a  mem- 

spiculse  of  exquisite  fineness,  dentated  or  ber  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies, 

edged;  these  are  moditied  mandibles  and  and  of  the  diet  of  the  German  Empire, 

maxillee.     The  males  do  not  sting,  and  ranging  himself  on  the  liberal  side.     He 

are  further  distinguished  by  their  plume-  wrote  extensively  on  law,  constitutional 

like   antennse.     These   insects   also   feed  history,  etc.,  and  had  a  specially  thorough 

on    the    juice    of    plants.      The    female  knowledge  of  English  constitutional  hiis- 

deposits  her  eggs  on  the  surface  of  stag-  tory,  his  History  of  the  English  Constitu- 

nant  water  in  a  long  mass.    After  having  tion    having    been    translated    and    put)- 

remained   in   the  larval  state  for  about  lished  in  England  in  1886.     He  died  in 

twenty  days,  they  are  transformed  into  1895. 

chrysalids,  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the  Qnesen  (S^^'^^)>  &  town  of  Prussia, 
perfect  insect  are  distinguishable,  through  ^"•^*»^**  province  of  Posen,  45  miles 
the  diaphanous  robe  with  which  they  are  southwest  of  Bromberg.  It  is  an  ancient 
then  shrouded.  After  remaining  three  or  place;  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
four  days  wrapped  up  in  this  manner,  has  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  kings  of 
they  become  perfect  insects.  The  trou-  Poland  used  to  be  crowned.  Pop.  23,727. 
blesome  mosquito  belongs  to  the  same  QflATTlft  (ndm;  Greek,  ^nCfn€),  a 
genus.  short,  pithy  saying,  often  ex* 
fl'Tif^iRf^Tisi.il  (gni'zn-ou  ),  August  pressed  in  figurative  language,  containing 
\4u\^xo«ua.u.  WiLHELM  A  N  T o  N,  a  reflection,  a  practical  observation,  or  a 
Count  Neidthabd  von,  a  Prussian  gen-  moral  maxim.  Among  the  Greeks 
eral,  born  in  1760 ;  died  1831.  He  served  Theognis,  Phocylides,  and  others  are 
with  the  German  auxiliaries  of  England  called  the  Gnomio  poets,  from  their  Ben- 
in America;  and  as  chief  of  BlUcher's  tentious  manner  of  writing, 
staff  chiefly  directed  the  strategy  of  the  Qnome  (n^m),  in  the  cabalistic  and 
Prussian  army  at  Waterloo.  He  was  ^  ^  medieval  mythology,  the 
made  field-marshal  in  1831.  name  given  to  the  spirits  which  dwell  in 
OneisSI  (^^b)*  ^  species  of  rock,  com-  the  interior  of  the  earth,  where  they 
^  posed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  watch  over  mines,  quarries,  and  hidden 
mica,  arranged  in  layers.  The  layers,  treasures.  They  assume  a  variety  of 
whether  straight  or  curved,  are  frequently  forms,  but  are  generally  grotesque  dwarfs, 
thick,  but  often  vary  considerably  in  the  ugliness  being  their  appropriate  quality, 
same  specimen.  Gneiss  passes  on  one  though  the  females,  gnomtdeSf  are  origi- 
side  into  granite,  from  which  it  differs  nally  beautiful. 

in  its  foliated  structure,  and  on  the  other  QnomOIL    (i^^'mon),  the  style  of  a 

into  mica  slate.     It  is  rich  in  metallic  ^"•V'*"^**    dial,  or  a  structure  erected 

ores,  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  antimony,  cop-  perpendicularly     to     the    horizon,    from 

per,  iron,  etc.,  occurring  in  this  rock,  but  whose  shadow  the  altitudes,  declinations, 

it  contains  iio  fossil  remains.   Porphyritic  etc.,  of  the  sun  and  stars  may  be  deter- 

?:neiss  presents  large  distinct  crystals  of  mined.     The  gnomon  is  usually  a  pillar 

elspar  which  traverse  several  of  the  fo-  or  column  or  pyramid  erected  upon  level 

liated    layers.      Gneiss    often    contains  ground.    It  was  much  used  by  the  ancient 

hornblende  in  place  of  mica,  and  then  re-  astronomers,     and     gnomons     of     great 

ceives  the  name  of  syenitic  gneiss.    The  height;  with  meridian  lines  attached  to 

oidy    difference    between    this   rock    and  them,  are  still  common  in  France  and 

granite  consists  in  the  foliation  of  gneiss,  Italy. 

the  materials  of  granite  being  crystallized  OnoniOIlicS        (n5-mon'iks),    the    art 

promiscuously,     those     of     gneiss    beinff  vi  xivaxiviixvo       ^^^   theory   of  making 

segregated  in  layers.    It  is  the  principal  sun-dials  on  true  scientific  principles, 

rock  of  very  extensive  districts;  it  pre-  AnostlGS     (noe'tiks;     Greek,     gnosis, 

dominates  in  Norway,  and  all  the  north  ^**vs»vxvo     knowledge),  a  general 

of  Europe.     It  abounds  in  the  Southern  name  applied  to  early  schools  of  philo- 

Alps  and   the  Pyrenees,   and   forms   the  sophical  speculators,  which  combined  the 

loftiest  chains  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.    In  fantastic  notions  of  the  oriental  systems 

the  United  States,  also,  gneiss  is  a  com-  of  religion  with  the  ideas  of  the  Greek 

mon  rock,  especially  in  New  England  and  philosophers  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 

the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  New  tianity.     They  nearly  all  agreed  on  the 

York.  points  that  God  is  incomprehensible ;  that 

H-TiAiflf      <?nT8t),     Heinbioh    Rudolf  matter    is    eternal   and    antagonistic    to 

vrucxDw     Hermann  Fbiedrich,  a  Ger-  God;  that  creation  is  the  work  of  the 
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Demiurge,  an  emanation  from  the  Su-  the  Ophites  (beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
preme  Deity,  subordinate  or  opposed  to  tury),  to  whom  the  term  Gnostic  was 
God;  and  that  the  human  nature  of  first  applied,  saw  in  the  Serpent  a  wise 
Christ  was  a  mere  deceptive  appearance,  and  good  being,  and  carried  to  its  ex- 
Certain  forms  of  Gnosticism  are  mere  treme  form  the  inversion  of  the  Biblical 
adaptations  of  the  Persian  dualism  to  the  story.  The  later  Gnostics  have  been 
solution  of  the  problem  of  good  and  evil ;  divided  into  three  schools.  The  first  was 
while  the  pantneism  of  India  seems  to  the  Syrian,  founded  by  Menander,  a  pupil 
have  been  a  pervading  influence  in  others,  of  Simon.  This  school  emphasizes  the 
Simon  the  magician  (Simon  Magus),  of  conflict  between  Good  and  Evil — the  Su- 
whom  Luke  speaks  in  the  AcU  of  the  preme  Deity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Apostles,  is  generally  looked  on  as  the  Demiurge  and  his  angels  or  «eons  on  the 
first  of  the  Gnostics.  The  dogmas  of  the  other.  The  second  was  the  school  of 
earliest  Gnostics  may  be  reduced  to  the  Alexandria,  represented  bv  Basilides  and 
following  heads: — God,  the  highest  intel-  Valentinus;  the  system  of  the  latter  be- 
ligence,  dwells  at  an  infinite  distance  ing  the  most  complete  and  ingenious  of 
from  this  world,  in  the  Abyss,  removed  alL  In  that  light  or  plenitude,  which  all 
from  all  connection  with  every  work  of  the  Gnostics  speak  of  as  surrounding  the 
temporal  creation.  He  is  the  source  of  residence  of  the  Supreme  God,  he  has 
all  good ;  matter,  the  crude,  chaotic  mass  placed  fifteen  male  and  as  many  female 
of  which  all  things  were  made,  is,  like  seons.  The  Supreme  God,  the  Unbegot- 
God,  eternal,  and  is  the  source  of  all  ten,  the  Original  Father,  whom  he  also 
eviL  From  these  two  principles,  before  calls  the  Deep  (Bathos),  is  the  first  of 
time  commenced,  emanated  beings  called  these  sbods  ;  Thinking  Silence  was  his 
aons,  which  are  described  as  divine  wife,  and  Intelligence,  a  male,  and  Truth, 
spirits,  inhabiting  the  PlerOma,  or  pleni-  a  female,  were  their  children.  These  pro- 
tude  of  light,  which  surrounds  the  Abyss,  duced  The  Word  and  Life,  the  latter  a 
The  world  and  the  human  race  were  female,  who  gave  birth  to  mankind  and 
created  out  of  matter  by  one  eon,  the  society.  These  eight  constituted  the  first 
Demiurge,  or.  according  to  the  later  sys-  class  of  the  thirty  aeons.  The  second 
terns  of  the  Gnostics,  by  several  sons  and  class,  of  five  couples,  at  the  end  of  which 
angels.  The  aeons  made  the  bodies  and  stood  the  Only  Begotten,  and  the  third, 
the  sensual  soul  of  man  of  this  matter ;  of  six  couples,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
hence  the  origin  of  evil  in  man.  God  the  Comforter,  were,  in  a  similar  manner, 
gave  man  the  rational  soul ;  hence  the  descended  from  Mankind  and  Society,  and 
constant  struggle  of  reason  with  sense,  whom  all  the  aeons  of  the  kingdom  of 
What  are  caUed  gods  by  men  (for  in-  the  other  aeons  in  their  duties;  and  Jesus, 
stance,  Jehovah,  tie  God  of  the  Jews)  consisted,  like  the  first,  of  personified 
are  merely  such  aeons  or  creators,  under  ideas.  The  officers  of  this  heavenly  state 
whose  dominion  man  became  more  and  are  four  male  aeons — Uorus,  who  guards 
more  wicked  and  miserable.  To  destroy  the  boundaries  of  the  region  of  light; 
the  power  of  these  creators,  and  to  free  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  instruct 
man  from  the  power  of  matter,  God  sent  light  be^at  in  common,  and  endowed  witii 
the  most  exalted  of  all  aeons,  to  which  their  gifts.  Man  and  the  world  were 
character  Simon  first  made  pretensions,  formed  by  a  demiurge  out  of  matter  which 
The  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  the  Reve-  was  partly  material,  partly  spiritual, 
lation  of  8t.  John,  so  called  from  Nicolas,  partly  soul-like.  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  men,  when  he  appeared  on  earth  had  a 
were  one  of  the  earliest  sects,  and  are  visible  body  made  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
described  as  forerunners  of  the  Cerin-  soul-like  substance  only.  At  his  baptism 
thians.  Cerinthus,  a  Jew,  of  whom  John  the  aeon  Jesus  united  itself  with  him,  and 
the  evangelist  seems  to  have  had  some  instructed  mankind.  A  third  school  of 
knowledge,  combined  such  reveries  with  Gnosticism,  whose  center  was  Asia 
the  doctrines  of  (Christianity,  and  main-  Minor,  was  represented  by  Marcion  of 
tained  that  the  most  elevated  aeon  sent  by  Pontus,  the  son  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man,  was  Christ,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
who  had  descended  upon  Jesus,  a  Jew,  in  second  century.  Marcion  assigned  to 
the  form  of  a  dove,  and  through  him  re-  Christianity,  as  the  one  absolutely  inde- 
vealed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  pendent  religion,  a  complete  isolation 
before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  separated  from  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  the 
from  him,  and'at  the  resurrection  of  the  author  of  which  was.  In  his  opinion, 
dead  will  again  be  united  with  him,  and  merely  a  iust  but  not  a  good  being.  Tlie 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  true  God  begat  many  spirits,  among 
most  perfect  earthly  felicity,  to  continue  which  were  the  creator  of  the  world,  the 
1000  years.    Carpocrates  and  the  sect  of  righteous  God,  and  the  lawgiver  of  the 
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Jews.  The  last,  through  the  prophets,  guese  has  an  area  of  1062  sq.  miles.  Ii 
promised  Christ ;  but  Jesus,  who  actually  is  well  watered  and  fertile.  About  two- 
appeared,  and  is  the  true  Redeemer,  was  thirds  of  the  total  population,  numbor- 
the  Son  of  the  truly  good  God,  and  not  ing  about  475,(KX),  are  the  descendants 
the  Jewish  Messiah.  Towards  the  end  of  Hindus  converted  to  Christianity  on 
of  the  second  century  Tatian,  a  Syrian  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the 
Christian,  adopted  Gnostic  doctrines,  and  Portuguese. 

founded  a  sect.  Bardesaues,  a  Syrian,  Q-nfllRIlda.  (go-S^-lan'da),  a  river  mart 
and  Hermogenes,  an  African,  who,  in  the  w"****"-**  and  municipality  of  Ben- 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  aposta-  gal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  main  streams 
tized  from  Christianity,  and  established  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  Pop. 
sects,  bordered,  in  their  hypotheses  con-  8G52. 

cernin^  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  upon  Q'Ofl.lDfl.'ra.    (g<>-&l-pa'rft)»   a  district  of 

Gnosticism.    There  have  been  no  Gnostic  ^^^*-if^^^    British   India,   prov.   of 

sects  since  the  fifth  century ;  but  many  Assam ;  area  38i>7  sq.  miles ;  pop.  about 

of  the  principles  of  their  system  of  ema-  450,000.      It   lies   on    both    sides   of    the 

nations    reappear    in    later    philosophical  Brahmaputra,    and    is    exposed    to    river 

systems,  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  floods.    Rice  is  the  staple  crop ;  and  brass 

theirs.  and  iron   utensils,  gold  and  silver  orna- 

Onil    ^""^»     *^®     WildehceHe     ('wild  ments,  etc.,  of  an  artistic  character  are 

^     **•     beast  *)  of  tlie  colonists,  the  name  manufactured.      Goalpara    Town    is    the 

given   to   two   species   of   South   African  chief  center  of  trade.     Pop.   6287. 

Autoiope   (Catoblephas  gnu,  and  C.  gor-  /Ifto  PnnrilAr  (g^'a>»    a    powder    used 

gon).     The  former  species  is  now  rarely  vrvc*xuwu.ci    .^^  ^^^  treatment  of  cer- 

found  south  of  the  Vaal ;  its  form  par-  tain    skin    diseases,    obtained    from    the 

takes    of    that    of    the    antelope,    ox,    or  pith   of  a  leguminous  tree,  a  species  of 

horse.     Both  sexes  have  horns  projecting  Ccntrolohium,    and    called    also    Araroba 

slightly   outwards  and   downwards,    then  Powder. 

forming  an  abrupt  upward  bend.     They  /^.^^f    (g6t),  a  well-known  horned  rumi- 

have  bristly  black  hair  about  the  face  and  "^vat    ^^^^^    quadruped    of    the    genus 

muzzle,  a  white,  stiff   mane,   and   horse-  Capra.      The    horns    are    hollow,    erect, 

like  tail.     They  attain  a  length  of  about  turned  backward,  annular  on  the  surface 

nine  feet,  and  stand  about  four  feet  high  anj    scabrous.      The    male    is    generally 

at  the  shoulder.    They  live  in  herds;  are  bearded  under  the  chin.    Goats  are  nearly 

said  to  be  fierce  when  attacked,  but  when  of  the   size  of  sheep,  but  stronger,   less 

taken  young  have  been  found  to  be  capa-  timid,  and  more  agile.  They  frequent 
ble  of  domestication.  The  bnndled  gnu 
(C.  gorgon)  is  larger  than  the  common 
gnu,  has  black  stripes  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  a  black  tail.  Both  species 
wheel  in  a  circle  once  or  twice  before 
setting  off  when  alarmed. 


Aofl.     (?^'*i)»   *  ^^^y  ^"   Hindustan,  on 
^^        the  Malabar  coast,  capital  of  the 


Portuguese  territory  of  the  same  name. 
The  name  is  applied  to  two  distinct 
places,  namely,  Old  Goa,  and  New  Goa 
or  Panjim.  The  former  was  once  the 
chief  emporium  of  commerce  between  the 
East  and  West,  and  had  a  population  of 
200,000,  but  it  is  now  nearly  deserted, 
though  some  pains  are  taken  to  keep  the 

ancient  churches  and  convents  in  repair;  Goat  of  Cashmere, 

pop.  less  than  2000.  New  Goa  or  Pan- 
jim was  chosen  as  the  residence  of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  subsist  on 
Portuguese  viceroy  in  1759;  and  in  1843  scanty,  coarse  food.  Their  milk  is  sweet, 
it  was  made  the  capital  of  Portuguese  nourishing,  and  medicinal,  and  their  flesh 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  furnishes  food.  Goats  are  of  almost  in- 
the  Mandavi,  about  3  miles  from  its  terminable  variety,  and  it  is  not  certainly 
month,  contains  many  fine  public  build-  known  from  which  the  domestic  goat  is 
ings,  cathedral,  viceregal  palace,  etc.  descended,  though  opinion  favors  the 
The  trade  of  Goa,  at  one  time  the  most  C  wgagrus,  or  wild  goat  of  Western 
extensive  of  any  place  in  India,  is  now  Asia.  Goats  are  generally  subdivided 
inconsiderable.  Pop.  8440.  The  terri-  into  ibexes  and  goats  proper.  They  are 
tory  around  Goa  belonging  to  the  Portu-  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many 
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varieties  are  valued  for  their  hair  or  sucker  (C.  Europwus)  feeds  upon  noctur- 
wooL  The  skin  is  prepared  for  a  variety  nal  insects,  as  moths,  gnats,  beetles,  etc., 
of  purposes,  and  yields  the  leather  well  which  it  catches  on  the  wing,  flying  with 
known  under  the  name  of  morocco.  The  its  mouth  open.  Its  mouth  is  com- 
Cashmere  goat,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  paratively  large,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
a  native  of  Cashmere ;  it  is  smaller  than  with  a  glutinous  substance  to  prevent  the 
the  common  domestic  goat,  and  has  long,  escape  of  those  insects  which  fly  into  it. 
silky,  fine  hair.  The  Angora  goat  is  also  I^ke  all  birds  which  catch  flies  when  on 
furnished  with  soft  silky  hair  of  a  silver-  the  wing,  the  gape  is  surrounded  by 
white  color,  hanging  down  in  curling  locks  stiff  bristles.  When  perched,  it  usually 
8  or  9  inches  long.  Its  horns  are  in  a  sits  lengthwise  on  a  bare  twig,  with  its 
spiral  form,  and  extend  laterally.  The  head  lower  than  its  tail,  and  in  this  atti- 
Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  the  HaplocSrus  tude  utters  a  jarring  note,  whence  one  of 
Montdnus,  or  big-horn  (which  see).  its   common   names — night- jar y   or   night- 

n>nat  Tsla.nd  ^  small  island  of  70  churr.  It  has  a  light,  soft  plumage,  mi- 
vrvab  xoxaii.u.9  ^cres,  which  divides  the  nutely  mottled  with  gray  and  brown,  and 
current  of  the  Niagara  River  at  the  Falls,  is  about  10  inches  in  length.  The  Amer- 
It  is  connected  with  the  American  shore  ican  chuckwill's  widow,  whip-poor-will, 
by  a  bridge.  and  night-hawk  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Goat-moth,  fcSJJS*.  ^/nlpUSi')."??^'*  Gobelins  Manufactory  XV^^^ 

larvse,  which  are  about  3  inches  in  length,  manufactory    at    Paris,    establish^    by 

hollow  out  galleries  in  the  wood  of  trees,  Colbert  in  1667,  on  the  site  of  a  previously 

which  they  first  soften  by  a  juice  of  a  existing  manufactory  which  had  been  set 

strong  smell  which  they   secrete.     With  up  by  Gilles  Gobelin,  a  celebrated  dyer  in 

the  sawdust  made  in  the  operation  they  the  reign  of  Francis  I.    Colbert  collected 

form    cocoons,    in    which    the    chrysalids  into  it  the  ablest  workmen  in  the  divers 

are  developed.    The  larval  condition  lasts  arts   and   manufactures    connected    with 

for  three  years.     C  rohiniw^  the  locust-  house    decoration   and    upholstery.      The 

tree    carpenter-moth,    an   American   spe-  Gobelins  has  since  then  continued  to  be 

cies,  expands  about  three  inches,  and  is  the  first  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  the 

irray  in  color.  world.    Many  celebrated  paintings  of  the 

Ooat's-beard     *^®    general    name    of  old  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  schools 

\»M€A,v  a  vvMAu.^    plants    of    the    genus  have,  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  been 

Tragop6gon,  order  Compositse,  herbaceous  transferred  to  tapestry, 

perennials,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe.  The  n./|Y)|  (go'bg).  Desert  of.  the  Shamo  or 

seeds   have   feathery   appendages;    hence  ^^"*' sand-sea*  of  the  Chinese,  an  im- 

the  name.     The  purple  goat's-beard    (T.  mense  tract  of  desert  country,  occupying 

porrifolius)  is  cultivated  for  its  root  as  a  nearly  the  center  of  the  high  tableland 

table   vegetable,   known    as   Balsify,   and  of   Eastern   Asia,   between   lat.   35**    and 

called,   in  the  United  States,   the  oyster  45**   N.,  and  Ion.  90*   and  110*   e.,  and 

plant,  its  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  Mon- 

of  the  oyster.  golia  and  Chinese  Turkestan.    Its  extreme 

Goat's-me     (^<»^^^«  otHdnaUa),  a  length    is    probably    about    1800    miles; 

leguminous  plant  indigen-  mean  breadth,  between  350  and  400  miles; 

ous  to  the  south  of  Europe.     It  is  used  area,  300,000  sq.  miles.     Its  general  ele- 

as  a  forage,  and  is  supposed  to  increase  vation  is  over  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 

the  milk  of  cows  that  feed  upon  it.     It  level.  The  East  Gobi  is  occupied  by  diflfer- 

is  found  in  North  America  in  dry,  sandy  ent  tribes  of  the  Mongolian  race,  who  have 

soil,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  numerous  herds   of   camels,   horses,    and 

Ooat's-thom    *   name   given   to  two  sheep.       In    the    West    Gobi    are    some 

\4VAv  o  i/uvAu^  hardy,  evergreen  plants  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Tatar  race.     This 

of  the  genud  Asiragilus.  A,  Tragacaniha  tract  is  supposed   at  one   time  to   have 

(great    goafs-thorn ) ;    and    A.    Poterium  been  a  great  inland  sea. 

(small   goat's-thom).     The  former,  long  Aoblin.   ^ff«l>1in^»   a  spirit  of  popular 

cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  native  superstition,    generally    raalig- 

of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  latter  of  the  nant  in  nature  and  grotesque  in  appear- 

r^vant.     There  is  an  American  species,  ance:  much  the  same  as  a  gnome. 

A.  Canadengig,  Oobv     ^Jf^'^*^«  the  general  name  of  a 

n^ofon/»1rA'i*     a  name  common  to  the  ^      family  of  acanthopterous  fishes 

\TUltlSUUJS.cry    birds    of    the    genus  (Gobiidfle)     characterized    as    follows:-- 

Caprimulgua.  as  also  to  all  belonging  to  Two  dorsal  fins  nearly  united  into  one. 

the  same  family — the  Caprimulgidae.  given  the  anterior  fin  having  flexible  rays,  not 

originally  from  the  erroneous  opinion  that  spinous,  as  is  usual  in  the  Acanthoptery- 

tfaey   sack   goats.     The   European   goat-  gians:  ventral  fins  thoracic  and  united 
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more  or  less  by  their  bases;  body  scaly,  a  contingent  existence,  and  infers  from 
the  head  unarmed.  Like  the  blennies,  they  it  an  absolutely  necessary  being  as  its 
can  live  for  some  time  out  of  water.  The  cause.  Stated  syllogistically,  the  argu* 
family  is  very  numerous,  about  400  species  ment  is :  Every  new  thing  and  every 
being  known,  but  does  not  include  any  change  in  a  previously  existing  thing 
important  food  fishes.  The  gobies  are  must  have  a  cause  sutucient  and  pre-exist- 
among  the  nest-building  fishes,  and  live  ing.  The  universe  consists  of  a  system 
among  the  rocks  near  the  shore.  of  changes.    Therefore  the  universe  must 

God  ^^  self-existent,  eternal,  and  Su-  have  a  cause  exterior  and  anterior  to 
^  preme  Being,  the  creator  and  up-  itself.  The  argument  called  the  physico- 
holder  of  the  universe,  worshiped  by  most  teleological  is  that  which  is  commonly 
civilized  nations.  The  Christian  God  is  known  as  the  argument  from  desdgn, 
held  to  be  an  infinite  and  absolute  being ;  which  has  been  so  fully  illustrated  by 
a  perfect  personal  spirit;  eternal;  im-  Paley  in  his  Natural  Theology.  It  is 
mutable;  omniscient;  omnipotent;  and  simply  this,  that  in  nature  there  are 
perfectly  good,  true,  and  righteous.  The  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  adaptation 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  have  of  means  to  ends,  which  lead  us  inev- 
been  divided  into  the  ontological,  the  cos-  itably  to  the  idea  of  one  that  planned  this 
mological,  the  psychological,  the  physico-  adaptation,  that  is,  of  God.  The  moral 
teleological,  and  the  moral.  The  onto-  argument  is  derived  from  the  constitu- 
logical  argument  starts  from  the  idea  of  tion  and  history  of  man  and  his  rela- 
God  itself,  and  professes  to  demonstrate  tions  to  the  universe,  being  based  on  such 
the  existence  of  God  as  a  necessary  conse-  considerations  as  our  recognition  of  good 
quence  from  that  idea.  This  form  of  argu-  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  the  monitions 
ment  is,  in  some  shape  or  other,  a  very  of  conscience,  and  the  fact  that  a  moral 
old  one,  but  was  first  fully  developed  and  government  of  the  world  may  be  ob- 
appHed  by  Anselm  in  the  11th  century,  served.  Another  argument  is  based  on  the 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  stated  by  (alleged)  fact  that  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
Anselm  is  this :  *  God  must  be  thought  of  ence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  everywhere 
as  that  being  than  whom  none  can  be  found  to  be  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
thought  greater;  but  this  being  the  high-  man.  This  argument  is  used  imong 
est  and  most  perfect  that  we  can  conceive,  others  by  Cicero,  and  many  thinkers  are 
may  be  thought  as  existing  in  actuality  as  inclined  to  give  a  good  deal  of  weight  to 
well  as  in  thought — that  is  to  say,  may  it;  still  it  is  pronounced  by  others  to  be 
be  thought  as  something  still  greater;  at  best  only  a  probable  argument,  if  it 
therefore  God,  or  what  is  thought  as  may  be  accepted  as  valid  to  prove  any- 
greatest,  ifiust  exist  not  only  in  thought  thing  at  all.  Others  argue  the  existence 
but  in  fact.'  This  argument  has  been  of  God  from  the  manifestations  whidi  he 
presented  in  other  forms.  Descartes,  has  made  of  himself  to  men,  but  these, 
while  refuting  Anselm's  form  of  the  onto-  as  well  as  miracles,  it  is  admitted  even  by 
logical  argument,  revived  it  himself  in  Christian  theists,  can  be  accepted  as  real 
another  form.  Applying  the  test  of  truth  only  by  such  as  previously  believed  in  the 
which  he  derived  from  his  celebrated  for-  divine  existence. 

mula — *I  think,  therefore  I  am,'  that  Godfl.Vfl.ri  (§^a'va-r6)  a  large  river 
whatever  we  clearly  and  distinctly  per-  ^v"-**'"'**  of  Central  India,  which 
ceive  to  belong  to  the  true  and  unalter-  rises  about  50  miles  from  the  shore  of 
able  nature  of  a  thing  may  be  predicated  the  Indian  Ocean,  flows  across  the  Deccan 
of  it,  he  found  on  investigating  God  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats  in 
that  existence  belongs  to  his  true  and  a  general  southeasterly  direction,  and 
uniJterable  nature,  and  therefore  may  being  joined  by  several  affluents,  falls  by 
legitimately  be  predicated  of  him.  An-  three  principal  mouths  into  the  Bay  of 
other  argument  was  adduced  by  Descartes  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  900  miles.  Be- 
.  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  which,  fore  the  river  divides  there  are  three  great 
although  not  the  same  with  the  ontolon-  obstacles  to  navigation,  caused  by  three 
cal  argument,  appears  to  resemble  it  It  rocky  barrier8.--GoDAVARi  is  also  the 
is  called  the  psychological  argument.  Like  name  of  a  British  dhrtrict  of  the  Madras 
the  ontological  argument,  it  starts  from  Presidency;  area,  7345  sq.  miles;  pop. 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  perfect  be-  1,791,512.  Coringa  and  Coconada  are  its 
ing,  but  it  does  not  assert  the  objective  chief  ports. 

existence  of  that  being  as  implied  in  its  GodfreV  (^od'^r6)«  Sib  Edmondbust. 
idea,  but  infers  such  objective  existence  ^     the  masristrate  who  received 

on  the  ground  that  we  could  have  ac-  the  depositions  of  Titus  Gates  with  re- 
quired the  idea  only  from  the  being  which  gard  to  the  alleged  Popish  plot,  Sept.  28, 
corresponds  to  it.  The  cosmological  ar-  1678.  He  was  soon  after  found  dead, 
gument  starts  not  from  an  idea,  but  from  pierced  with  his  own  sword,  though  evi* 
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dently  not  by  his  own  hand.  His  death 
was  imputed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
papists,  and  the  excitement  aroused  was 
the  actual  cause  o£  the  Popish  Plot  agi- 
tation. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  ^^J^^f^^j.^! 

sade,  son  of  Eustace  II,  count  of 
Boulogne,  bom  near  Nivelle&  1061 ;  died 
at  Jerusalem,  1100.  Ue  distinguished 
himself  while  fighting  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
was  made  Duke  of  Bouillon.  In  order 
to  expiate  his  sin  of  fighting  against  the 
pope,  he  took  the  cross  for  the  Holy 
Land  in  1095,  and  led  80,000  men  to  the 
East  by  way  of  Ck)nstantinople.  On  the 
Ist  of  May,  1097,  the^  crossed  the  Bos- 
porus, and  began  their  march  on  Nice 
(Nicflea),  which  they  took  in  June.  In 
July  the  way  to  Syria  was  opened  by  the 
victory  of  Dorylaeum  (Eski  Shehr),  in 
Phrygia,  and  before  the  end  of  1097  the 
crusaders  encamped  before  Antioch.  The 
town  of  Antioch  fell  into  their  hands  in 
1098,  and  in  the  following  year  Godfrey 
took  Jerusalem  itself,  after  a  five  weeks' 
siege.  The  leaders  of  the  army  elected 
him  king  of  the  dty  and  the  territory; 
but  (Godfrey  would  not  wear  a  crown  in 
the  place  where  Christ  was  crowned  with 
thorns  and  contented  himself  with  the 
title  of  duke  and  auardian  of  the  holy 
gepuloher.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians 
at  Ascalon  placed  him  in  possession  of 
all  the  Holy  Land,  excepting  two  or 
three  places.  Godfrey  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  organization  of  his  newly- 
established  government,  and  promulgated 
a  code  of  feudal  laws  called  the  Assize'  of 
Jerusalem,  Godfrey  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  mediaeval  poetry,  and  is  the  cen- 
tral  figure  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Deliv- 

Godfrey  of  Straslmrg,  ^«f™ho 

flourished  about  1200,  was  probably  bom 
in  Strasburg,  but  at  any  rate  lived  there. 
Besides  many  lays,  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  great  chivalric  poem,  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  derived  from  the  legends  of 
the  Round  Table. 

iUiAWtL  (go-di'va),  the  wife  of  Leofric, 
UOOlva  g^pj  ^j  Mercia  and  lord  of  Cov- 
entry in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, heroine  of  a  celebrated  tradition. 
In  1040  certain  exactions  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  bore  heavily  on  them,  and 
Godiva  interceded  for  their  relief.  Leofric, 
however,  only  laughed  at  her,  and  when 
she  persisted  in  her  entreaties  at  last 
said  to  her,  half  Jocularly,  that  he  would 
grant  her  request  if  she  would  ride  naked 
tiirough  the  town  of  Coventry.  Godiva 
took  her  husband  at  his  word,  proclaimed 


that  on  a  certain  day  no  one  should  leave 
his  house  before  noon,  that  all  windows 
and  other  apertures  in  the  houses  should 
be  closed,  and  that  no  one  should  even 
look  out  until  noon  was  past  She  then 
mounted  naked  on  her  palfrey,  rode 
through  the  town,  and  returned;  and 
Leofric,  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  the  burdens  he  had 
imposed  on  them.  Only  one  person, 
*  Peeping  Tom,*  the  story  says,  attempted 
to  look  out,  and  he  was  immediately 
struck  blind.  A  yearly  pageant,  in  which 
a  young  woman  enacted  the  part  of  Go- 
diva, was  long  kept  up  at  Coventry,  and 
still  occasionally  takes  place.  Tennyson's 
poem  on  Godiva  is  well  known. 
Godkin  («o<l'kin)»  Edwin  Lawbence, 
^^^^  editor,  born  at  Wicklow,  Ire- 
land, in  1831 ;  died  in  New  York,  1902. 
He  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast^ 
engaged  in  journalism  and  was  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  News  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war  and  the  American 
Civil  war.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
New  York  in  1858,  became  editor  in  1865 
and  proprietor  in  1866  of  The  Nation  and 
in  1882  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Godn&     (god'na).     See  Revelganj, 

GodolpMn  l,?«f,°L!'nkg^^ 

politician,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  date 
of  birth  unknown,  probably  1635.  Under 
Charles  II,  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne  in  1680.  He  neverthe- 
less retained  office  under  that  monarch, 
as  he  did  also  under  William  III,  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  in  correspond- 
ence. During  the  reign  of  Anne  he  was 
appointed  lord  high-treasurer  of  England, 
and  in  this  office  did  much  to  improve 
the  public  credit,  and  check  corruption  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  funds. 
In  1706  he  was  made  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
and  four  years  afterwards  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  office.  His  death  took 
place  in  1712.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
business  capacity,  but  his  treasonable 
correspondence  with  James  while  he  held 
an  office  of  trust  under  William  of  Or- 
ange is  a  serious  blot  upon  his  charac- 
ter. 

OodoV  (Ko-doi'),  Manuel,  Duke  of  Al- 
•^  cudia,  better  known  as  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  bom  at  Badajoz. 
Spain,  in  1767 ;  died  in  1851.  He  entered 
the  royal  body-guards  in  1787.  His  per- 
sonal qualities  soon  made  him  a  favorite 
at  the  Spanish  court,  and  his  promotion 
was  rapid.  In  1791  he  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  guards,  in  1792  lieutenant- 
general,  Marquis  of  Alcudia,  grandee  of 
Spain  of  the  first  class,  and  prime^^hiis- 
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ter ;  and  in  1795,  as  a  reward  for  the  the  king's  niece  Gytha,  During  the  reign 
part  he  had  taken  in  concluding  peace  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  married 
with  France,  he  was  presented  with  a  Godwin's  daughter,  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
large  and  valuable  landed  estate,  and  tween  Godwin  and  the  king,  occasioned 
made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  It  by  the  partiality  of  Edward  for  Norman 
was  on  this  occasion  also  that  he  was  favorites,  and  Godwin  was  compelled  to 
named  by  the  king  Prince  of  l*eace.  As  quit  the  kingdom.  In  1052,  however,  he 
he  used  his  vast  power  in  the  promotion  returned  with  an  army,  forced  Edward 
of  French  more  than  Spanish  interests,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him,  re- 
he  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  the  established  himself  triumphantly  in  his 
hatred  of  the  people  became  so  great  in  old  supremacy,  and  caused  the  expulsion 
1808  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  France,  from  the  kingdom  of  most  of  the  Norman 
Having  lost  everything,  he  lived  for  a  long  intruders.  lie  was  the  father  of  Harold, 
lime  only  on  the  bounty  of  his  royal  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king, 
friends.  In  1847  he  was  permitted  to  re-  QodwiH  ^^-^^Y*  *ls<)  well  known  by 
turn  to  Spain  and  resume  his  titles.  The  *  her  maiden  name  of  Woll- 
larger  portion  of  his  domains,  however,  stonecraft,  born  in  or  near  I^ndon  in 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  he  ended  his  1759 ;  died  1797.  Her  early  training  was 
days  in  obscurity  and  poverty.  very  defective,  but  fitting  herself  for  a 
God  Save  the  "Kin^  ^^^  burden  teacher,  she  set  up  a  school,  in  conjunc- 
WM.  i^ww^  i/Aiv  aA.xu5,  and  common  tion  with  her  sisters,  at  Islington  in 
appellation  of  a  well-known  English  na-  1783.  In  1786  she  published  Thoughts  on 
tional  song.  Concerninp:  the  author  and  the  Education  of  Daughters,  This  was 
the  composer  opinions  differ.  It  has  been  followed  by  an  answer  to  Burke's  Refiec- 
attributed  to  Dr.  John  Bull,  chamber  tions  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  Fin- 
musician  to  James  I ;  his  ode,  dating  dication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  and 
from  the  gunpowder  plot,  beginning  *  God  other  works.  She  had  peculiar  ideas  on 
save  great  James  our  King.*  But  the  marriage,  and  formed  a  somewhat  loose 
composition  we  now  possess  would  seem  connection  with  an  American  of  the  name 
to  have  been,  both  words  and  melody,  the  of  Imlay,  whose  desertion  caused  her  to 
work  of  Henry  Carey  (died  1743).  It  attempt  suicide.  Some  time  after  she 
appears  to  have  been  first  published,  to-  fixed   her  affection   on   William   Godwin 

5 ether  with  the  air,  in  the  Oentleman*s  (see  next  art).    As  the  bonds  of  wedlock 

lagazine  in  1745,  when  the  landing  of  were  deemed  a  species  of  slavery  in  her 

the  young  Stuart  called  forth  expressions  theory,    it    was    only    to    legitimize    the 

of  loyalty  from  the  adherents  of  the  reign-  forthcoming  fruits  of  the   union  that  a 

ing  family.      After   Dr.   Ame,   the  com-  marriage  between  the  parties  took  place, 

poser   of   another   national    song    {Rule,  She  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 

Britannia),  had  brought  it  on  the  stage,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Shel- 

it  soon  became  very  popular.     Since  that  ley,  the  poet.    Among  her  other  works  are 

time   the   harmony  of  the  song  has   un-  a    Moral    and    Historical    View    of    the 

doubtedly  been  improved,  but  the  rhythm  French    Revolution,    and    Letters    from 

is  the  same  as  originally.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 

Ood's  Tmce         ^   means  adopted  by  GodwiTl         Parke,  Journalist,  born  at 

UOU  »  xrucc,        ^ijg     ^ij^^jj     .^     ^^^  VUawin,        Paterson,   New   Jersey,  in 

Middle  Ages  to  check  in  some  measure  1816 ;  died  in  1904.     He  studied  law,  but 

the  hostile  spirit  of  the  times,  by  fixing  preferred  literary  pursuits,  and  for  many 

certain  days  or  periods  during  which  pri-  years  was  connected  with  the  New  York 

vate  feuds  must  cease.    This  began  about  Evening  Post,     He  was  deputy  collector 

the   beginning   of   the   eleventh   century,  for  New  York  during  the  Polk  adminis- 

The  church  forbade  all  feuds  from  Thurs-  tration,  edited  for  a  time  The  Pathfinder, 

day  morning  to  Monday  morning,  as  these  and  contributed   to  the  Democratic  Re- 

days  were  consecrated  by  the  death  atid  view.     He  also  wrote  for  and  for  some 

resurrection  of  Christ;  excommunication  time  edited  Putnam's  Magazine. 

being  the  penalty.    Afterwards  the  whole  QodxtriTi         William,  an  English  nov- 

of  Thursday  was  included,  the  whole  time  ^v^***"?       elist  and   political   writer, 

from    the    beginning    of    Advent    to    the  son  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  bom  in 

Epiphany,  and  certain  other  times  of  re-  1756;  died  1836.   In  1778  he  became  the 

lig'ous  import.     Hostile  encounters  were  minister    of    a    Dissenting    congregation 

forbidden   in   the   precincts   of   churches,  near  London,  and  continued  in  that  ca- 

coDvents,  and  graveyards.  pacity  for  five  years,  after  which  he  re- 

Oodwin     (god'win).  Earl  op  Wessex,  moved  to  London,  where  he  set  himself  to 

an  Anglo-Saxon  noble,  born  gaining  his  livelihood  bv  literary  labors, 

about  990 ;  died  1052.     In  1018  he  was  In  1793  appeared  his  Inquiry  Concerning 

created  an  earl  by  Canute,  and  married  Political    Justice,    ttie    liberal    tone    of 
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which  exposed  him  to  some  danger  of  n 
government  prosecution.  The  next  ytar 
appeared  his  novel  of  Caleb  Williams,  or 
Things  as  They  Are,  which  rapidly  and 
deservedly  attained  an  immense  popu- 
larity. He  married  Maiy  WoUstonecraft 
(see  preceding  art.).  A  memoir  of  his 
wife  was  published  by  Godwin  in  17H8. 
In  1799  he  published  a  new  novel,  8t. 
Leon.  Among  Godwin's  subsequent 
works  are :  Faulknef,  a  tragedy ;  J^ssay 
on  Scpulchers ;  MandeviUe,  a  novel ;  A 
Treatise  on  Population,  in  reply  to  Mal- 
thus;  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England;  Cloudesley,  a  novel ;  Thoughts 
on  Man,  and  lAves  of  the  Necromancers. 
Ooilwilim  («od-win'i-a),  a  genus  of 
UOawima     ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^le    natural 

order  Arace©.  A  gigantic  species  (O. 
gig€ts)  discovered  in  Nicaragua  produces 
but  one  very  large  and  very  deeply  cut 
leaf  supported  on  a  stalk  iO  feet  long. 
The  inflorescence  appears  at  a  different 
time  from  the  leaf,  and  consists  of  a  stalk 
about  10  inches  high  supporting  the 
spathe  or  flower  2  feet  long,  purplish- 
blue  in  color,  with  a  carrion-like  odor. 
God'Wit  (J^od'wit),  the  common  name 
u^uvvxif  ^£  ^Yie.  members  of  a  genus  of 
grallatorial  birds  (Lim^sa),  family 
Scolopacidse  (snipes).  There  are  several 
European  species,  among  them  the  com- 
mon godwit  (L.  mel^nura)  and  the  red 
godwit  {L.  rufa).  There  are  besides  the 
great  American  godwit,  the  cinereous  god- 
wit,  the  black-tailed  godwit,  the  red- 
breasted  godwit,  etc.  The  common^  god- 
wit frequents  fens  ani  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
(l||Aa  (f^os),  or  Tergoes,  a  fortified 
*'*'*''*  town  and  port  in  Holland,  in 
province  of  Zeeland.  on  the  island  of 
South  3eveland,  16  miles  west  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  Pop.  6923. 
n^A-f-liala  (go'thalz),  George  Wash- 
VUf;t.Ulti9  iNGTON,  an  American  mili- 
tary engineer,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  June  29,  1858.  Graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  as- 
signed to  the  corp  of  engineers  in  1880, 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  of 
the  volunteer  engineers  in  1898,  and 
major  of  the  u.  S.  engineers  in  1900.  In 
1905  he  was  graduated  at  the  Armv  War 
Ck>nege,  and  in  1907  became  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Panama  Canal.  President 
Taft  appointed  him  in  1912  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
his  genius  that  the  work  on  the  canal  is 
being  carried  successfully  to  completion. 

linAfllA      (g^^^'t^),      JOHANN      WOLF- 

uvctu.^  GANG  VON,  the  greatest  ligure 
in  German  literature,  was  born  in  1749, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;   died  at  Wei- 


mar in  1831.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  imperial  councilor, 
was  a  well-to-do  citizen  and  an  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  Seven  Years'  war 
broke  out  when  Goethe  was  eight  years 
old,  and  Count  de  Thorane,  lieutenant  du 
roi  of  the  i^'rench  army  in  Germany,  was 
quartered  in  the  house  of  his  father. 
The  count,  being  an  amateur  and  liberal 
patron  of  art,  encouraged  the  boy's  in- 
cipient taste  for  pictures.  At  the  same 
time  young  Goethe  learned  the  French 
language  practically ;  and  a  French  the- 
atrical company,  then  performing  at 
Frankfort,  awakened  his  taste  for  dra- 
matic performances.  Drawing,  music, 
natural  science,  the  elements  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  languages  occupied  him 
in  succession.  After  the  breaking  off  of  a 
youthful  love  affair,  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  heroine  of  his  great  work  Faust 
and  some  features  to  his  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Leipzig  to  prepare  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  he  did  not  follow  any 
regular  course  of  studies.  Goethe  began 
at  this  period,  what  he  practiced  through- 
out his  life,  to  embody  in  a  poem,  or  in 
a  poetical  form,  whatever  occupied  his 
mind  intensely :  and  no  one,  perhaps,  was 
ever  more  in  need  of  such  an  exercise,  as 
his  nature  continually  hurried  him  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  In  1768  he  left 
Leipzig,  and  after  an  illness  of  some 
length  he  went  in  1770  to  the  University 
of  Strasburg,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law, 
according  to  the  wish  of  his  father.  At 
Strasburg  he  became  acquainted  with 
Herder — a  decisive  circumstances  in  his 
life.  Herder  made  him  more  acquainted 
with  the  Italian  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  inspired  his  mind  with  views  of 
poetry  more  congenial  to  his  character 
than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
ceived. While  here  he  fell  in  love  with 
Frederica  Brion,  daughter  of  the  pastor 
of  Sesenheim,  but  the  affair,  though  it 
made  a  more  abiding  impression  on  him 
than  some  others,  resulted  in  nothing. 
Goethe's  numerous  love  affairs  form  one 
of  the  most  curious  studies  in  biography. 
His  attachments  were  all  fugitive ;  the 
love  passion  was  continuous,  but  the  ob- 
ject was  ever  changing.  In  1771  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  wrote  a  dissertation  on  a  legal  sub- 
ject. He  then  went  to  Wetzlar  to  prac- 
tice law,  where  he  found,  in  his  own  love 
for  a  betrothed  lady,  and  in  the  fate  of  a 
young  man  named  Jerusalem,  the  sub- 
jects for  his  striking  work.  The  Sorrows 
of  Werther,  which  formed  an  epoch  in 
German  literature.  The  attention  of  the 
public  had  already  been  attracted  to  him, 
however,   by  his  drama  Cfdtz  von  Ber' 
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lichingen  (published  1773).  Werther  ap- 
peared in  1774.  Not  long  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Werther,  Charles  Augustus, 
the  hereditary  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  on  a  journey, 
and  when  in  1775  he  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  he  invited  Goethe  to 
his  court.  Goethe  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1775, 
arrived  at  Weimar.  Wieland  was  already 
there,  having  been  the  duke's  tutor: 
Herder  was  added  to  the  band  in  1776; 
Schiller  was  afterwards  one  of  its  mem-* 
bers  for  a  few  years ;  and  other  poets  and 
critics  and  novelists  were  gathered  round 
these  chiefe.  Goethe  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  group  even  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
these  men  and  others  were  constructing 
and  guiding  the  literature  of  all  Ger- 
many; and  his  supremacy  became  yet 
more  absolute  afterwards,  when  for  an- 
other generation  he  stood  alone.  In  1776 
he  was  made  privy-councilor  of  legation, 
with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  privy-council. 
In  1782  he  was  made  president  of  the 
chamber,  and  ennobled.  In  1786  he 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  visited  Sicily,  and  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  Rome.  This  resi- 
dence in  Italy  had  the  effect  t)f  still  fur- 
ther developing  his  artistic  powers.  Here 
his  Iphiffenia  was  matured,  Egmont 
finished,  and  Tasso  projected.  The  first 
of  these  was  published  in  1787,  the  second 
in  1788,  and  the  third  in  1790.  In  the 
same  year  with  Tas90  was  published  the 
earliest  form  of  the  first  part  of  Faust, 
with  the  title  Dr.  Faust,  ein  Trauerspiel 
(*Dr.  Faust,  a  Tragedy*),  a  poem  in  a 
dramatic  form,  which  belongs  rather  to 
Goethe's  whole  life  than  to  any  particu- 
lar period  of  it  At  the  time  that  Goethe 
was  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
works  of  imagination  he  had  been  pur- 
suing various  other  studies  of  a  scientific 
nature  with  as  ardent  an  interest  as  if 
these  had  belonged  to  his  peculiar  prov- 
ince. The  result  of  his  studies  in  botany 
was  a  work  published  also  in  1790,  Ver- 
such  die  Metamorphose  der  Pfianzen  eu 
ErkUren  ('Attempts  to  Explain  the  Met- 
amorphosis of  Plants'),  in  which  he  gives 
expression  to  the  view  that  the  whole 
plant,  and  its  different  parts,  may  all  be 
regarded  as  variously  modified  leaves.  In 
the  following  year  (1791)  he  began  to 
apply  himself  to  optics,  and  In  1791-92 
he  published  a  work  on  this  subject  called 
Beitrdqe  zur  Optik.  On  the  1st  of  May. 
1791,  he  became  director  of  the  court 
theater  at  Weimar.  In  1792  he  followed 
his  prince  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Prussians  against  the  revolutionary  party 
in  France,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 


of  Valmy  on  the  20th  of  September.  At 
the  Weimar  theater  he  brought  out  some 
of  the  dramatic  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Schiller, 
and  there,  too,  his  own  dramatic  works 
first  appeared,  Ootz  von  Berliohitiffen, 
Faust,  Iphigenia  at  Tauris,  Tasso^ 
Clavigo,  SteUa,  and  Count  Egmont.  In 
1794-96  Goethe  published  Wifhelm  Meis- 
ter's  Lehrjahre  (*  Wilhelm  Meister*s  Ap- 
prenticeship * ) ,  a  novel  which  has  become 
well  known  to  English  readers  through 
the  translation  of  Carlyle,  and  which  had 
as  a  continuation  of  Wilhelm  Meister*a 
Wander jahre  (that  is,  his  travels  as  a 
journeyman;  1821).  His  next  work  of 
importance  was  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
(1797),  a  narrative  poem,  in  hexameter 
verse,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken 
from  humble  life.  In  1806  Goethe  mar- 
ried Christiane  Vulpius,  with  whom  he 
lived  since  1788,  and  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  warmth  and  gratitude  for  the 
degree  in  which  she  had  contributed  to 
his  domestic  happiness.  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished another  edition  of  Faust  in  a  con- 
siderably altered  form.  In  1809  was  pub- 
lished Wahlverwandtschaften  (*  Elective 
Affinities*),  another  novel,  ana  in  1810 
the  Farbenlehre  or  *  Theory  of  Colors,*  a 
work  in  which  he  had  the  boldness  to  op- 
pose the  Newtonian  theory,  and  to  which 
Goethe  himself  attached  great  impor- 
tance, although  the  theory  therein  promul- 
gated has  met  with  no  acceptance  among 
men  of  science.  In  1811-14  appeared 
Goethe's  autobiography,  with  the  title 
Aus  meinem  Lehen:  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit;  in  1819  the  WestdstUcher  Divan,  a 
remarkable  collection  of  oriental  songs 
and  poems.  Goethe's  last  work  was  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  which  was  com- 
pleted on  the  evening  before  the  last  an- 
niversary of  his  birthday  which  he  lived 
to  see.  Goethe's  works  taken  altogether 
form  a  rich  constellation  of  poetry,  ro- 
mance, science,  art,  and  philosophy.  His 
greatest  production  is  his  Faust,  emphat- 
ically a  philosophical  dramatic  poem,  and 
the  best  of  Goethe's  productions  in  a  de- 

eartment  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
orn.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  Goethe's 
life  and  character  bv  the  pvblished  cor- 
respondence with  his  contemporaries. 
Herder,  Fran  von  Stein,  Lavater,  Jacobi, 
Merck,  Countess  Stolberg,  etc ;  by  Bcker- 
mann's  Conversations,  and  especially  by 
his  own  Autobiography,  which  he  himself 
describes  as  'poetry  and  truth,*  and  in 
which  probably  the  truth  is  sometimes 
clouded  by  the  poetry.  George  Henry 
Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe  is  a  standard 
work  both  in  Germany  and  Britain. 

Gog  and  Magog.  ffc^tis^rS^^ 

of   Gog   and   Magog    (cb.   zxzvlii   and 
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xxxix)  by  the  Jews,  and  mention  is  also  respiration   and  swallowing  may  be  im- 

made   of   them   in  Revelation    (ch.   xx).  peded  by  it,  though  often  it  causes  little 

Interpreters    generally    understand    them  inconvenience.     It  is  regarded  as  the  re- 

to    be    symbolical    expressions    for    the  suit  of  a  combination  of  causes,  among 

heathen  nations  of  Asia.     Magog  is  men-  which  is  the  drinking  of  water  Impreg- 

tioned  as  the  second  son  of  Japheth  in  nated  with  lime  or  chalk,  these  substances 

OencM  (ch.  x,  2).     Gog  and  Magog  are  being   invested    with    the    water.      It    is 

also    the    names    nven    to    two    reputed  treated    by    ffiving    small    doses    of    the 

giants    of   early    British    history,    whose  thyroid   glands   of   sheep   or  by   surgical 

statues  are  erected   in  the  GuUdhall  in  excision. 

London.     These  statues  are  supposed  to  Qokclia.     (ffok-cha'),  Goktscha,  a 
have  been  originally  made  for  carrying  ^ixc*     ^^^    .^j    Russian    Armenia, 

about  in  pageants.     The  present  figures  occupying  a  triangular  cavity  540  square 

of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  are  14  ft.  nigh,  miles  in  extent,  at  an  elevation  of  6400 

were  erected  in  1708.  ft.  above  the  sea.     It  receives  the  water 

OoffO       is^'^)*    ^    town    in    Bombay  of   several   streams   without   having  any 

\4^ugv       Presidency,  on  the  peninsula  of  considerable  outlet 

Kathiawar,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  193  Qolcondfl.     (gol- k  on'da),  a  fortress 
miles    N.    w.    of    Bombay.      Pop.    about  ^v*\/vai.ux*      ^^^^  ruined  city  of  India 
6000.  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  7  miles  w.  of 
Ck)?ol   (s^'s^^)*  Nikolai  Yassil-  Hyderabad.    The  fort  is  now  used  as  the 
^^o^      JETICH,  a  Russian  author,  born  Nizam's   treasury,   and   also   as   a   state 
in  the  province  of  Poltava  in  1809;  died  prison.     In  former  times  Golconda  was 
1852.    He  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1829  a    large    and    powerful    kingdom    of    the 
and  tried  the  stage,  but  failing,  found  his  Deccan,  but  was  subdued  by  Aurengzebe 
true  vocation  in  literature.     His  works  in  1687,  and  annexed  to  the  dominions 
are  extremely  popular  in  Russia  for  their  of  the  Delhi  empire, 
graphic    and    humorous    delineation    of  QqI^   (gold),    a    precious    metal    of    a 
everyday    life    and    manners,    and    more  ^^"^    bright    yellow    color,    and    the 
especially  Russian  country  life.     Among  most    ductile    and    malleable    of   all    the 
his  most  notable  works  are — Evenings  at  metals;    symbol    Au     (Lat.    aurum)  ; 
the  Farm  (1832)  ;  Mirgorod,  a  collection  atomic  weight,  196.    It  is  one  of  the  heav- 
of  tales  (1834)  ;  the  Dead  Souls  (1842),  iest  of  the  metals,  and  not  being  liable 
a    satirical    novel,    depicting    the    public  to  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is 
abuses  and  barbarism  of  manners  preva-  well  fitted  to  be  used  as  coin.     Its  due- 
lent   in   the   provinces;    and    Revisory    a  tility  and  malleability  are  very  remarka- 
comedy.      His    later    years    were    tinged  ble.    It  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  so  ex- 
with   religious   mysticism,   and  he  wrote  ceedingly  thin  that  1  grain  in  weight  will 
some  cunous  Confessions.  cover  5o  square  inches,  such  leaves  hav- 
Qf^vro     (gor'ra).    the    chief    river    of  ing  the  thickness  of  only     TTtWrr  th  part 
o           Oudh,    forming    an    important  of  an  inch.    It  is  also  extremely  ductile; 
waterway  for  that  quarter  of  'India.     It  a  single  grain  may  be  drawn  into  a  wire 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges ;  length,  600  500  feet  long,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  cov- 
mflee.  ering  a  silver  wire  is  capable  of  being 
Goiter      (goi't^r),  or  Bbonchocele  extended  upwards  of  1300  miles.    It  may 
(bron'ko-sSl),   known   also  in  also  be  melted  and  remelted  with  scarcely 
Great   Britain    as   *  Derbyshire    neck,'   a  any   diminution   of   its   quantity.     It   is 
disease      endemic      in  soluble    in    nitromuriatic    acid    or    aqua 
Derbyshire,      Switzer-  regia,  and  in  a  solution  of  chlorine.     Its 
land,    some    parts    of  specific  gravity  is  19.3,  so  that  it  is  about 
France      and  ^    South  nineteen  times  heavier  than  water.     The 
America,  and  in  many  fineness  of  gold  is   estimated   by  carats, 
other     parts     of     the  pure    gold    being    24    carats    fine.      (See 
world,   chiefly  in  val-  Carat)     Jeweler's  gold  is  usually  a  mix- 
leys   and    elevated  ture  of  gold  and  copper  in  the  proportions 
plains  in  mountainous  of  three-fourths  of  pure   gold  with  one- 
districts.     It  is  a  mor-  fourth  of  copper.    Gold  is  seldom  used  for 
bid  enlargement  of  the  any  purpose  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity 
thyroid  gland,  forming  on  account  of  its   softness,   but  is  com- 
A  Female  Affected  with  ^    ^^    *°^    more    or  blued  with  some  other  metal  to  render  it 
Goiter.              less   mobile    tumor   or  harder.     Standard  gold,  or  the  alloy  used 
swelling,   without  any  for  the  gold  coinage  of  Britain,  consists 
sign  of  inflammation,  on  the  anterior  part  of  twenty-two  parts  of  gold  and  two  of 
of  the  neck.   It  sometimes  grows  to  such  a  copper  (being  thus  22  carats  fine).    Arti- 
■ize  as  to  hang  down  over  the  breast,  and  cles  of  jewelry  in  gold  are  made  of  every 
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degree  of  fineness  up  to  18  carats,  i,  e., 
18  parts  of  gold  to  6  of  alloy.  The  aUoy 
of  gold  and  silver  is  found  already  formed 
in  nature,  and  is  that  most  generally 
known.  It  is  distingurshable  from  that  of 
copper  by  possessing  a  paler  yellow  than 
pure  gold,  while  the  copper  alloy  has  a 
color  bordering  upon  reddish  yellow. 
PaUadium,  rhodium  and  tellurium  are 
also  met  with  as  alloys  of  gold. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  smaller  or 
larger  quantities  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  commonly  found  in  reefs  or 
veins  among  quartz,  and  in  alluvial 
deposits;  it  is  separated,  in  the  former 
case,  by  quarrying,  crushing,  washing, 
an4  treatment  with  mercury.  The  rock 
is  crushed  by  machinery,  and  then 
treated  with  mercury,  which  dissolves  the 
gold,  forming  a  'li9uid  amalgam;  after 
which  the  mercury  is  volatilized,  and  the 
gold  left  behind ;  or  the  crushed  ore  is 
fused  with  metallic  lead,  which  dissolves 
out  the  gold,  the  lead  being  afterwards 
separated  by  the  process  of  cupellation. 
By  the  'cyanide  process,*  in  which 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  the  gold,  low-grade  ores  can  be  profit- 
ably worked.  In  alluvial  deposits  it  Is  ex- 
tracted by  washing,  in  dust  grains,  lami- 
nae, or  nuggets.  In  modern  times  large 
supplies  of  gold  were  obtained  after  the 
discovery  of  America  from  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  New  Wortd.  Till 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  a  chief 
source  of  the  supply  was  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  Russia.  An  immense  increase  in 
the  total  production  of  gold  throughout 
the  world  was  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  in  1848,  and  that  of 
the  equally  rich  gold-fields  of  Australia 
in  1861.  The  yield  from  both  sources 
has  considerably  decreased.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  have  of  late 
years  proved  prolific  sources  of  gold, 
especially  Colorado,  which  now  surpasses 
California  in  yield  and  Alaska,  which 
equals  it  Canada  has  gold-fields  in  sev- 
eral localities,  the  richest  being  those  of 
the  Klondike.  At  present  the  richest 
gold-field  in  the  world  is  that  of  South 
Africa,  which  yielded  in  1910  a  value  of 
$175,000,000,  somewhat  exceeding  the 
combined  yield  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  Russia  and  Mexico  followed 
these  in  yield.  The  total  production 
throughout  the  world  amounted  to  over 
$450,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
produced  $96,000,000.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties of  gold  are  consumed  in  the  arts  and 
are  lost  by  wear  of  coin  and  jewelry. 
n-ol^An  (gold'ou),  a  valley  in  Switz- 
UOiaau  erland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schwyz,  between  the  Rigi  and  the 
Rossberg.      It  was   the   scene   of  a   tre- 


mendous landslip  (2d  Sept.,  1806)  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  Rossberg,  about 
3  miles  long,  1000  feet  broad,  and  100 
feet  thick,  fell  in  one  mass  into  the  vaDey, 
burying  several  villages  and  killing  up- 
wards of  450  persons. 

Goldbeater's  Skin,  t.^^XTpL'^ 

from  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox  used  by 
gold-beaters  and  was  formerly  sometimes 
used  in  surgery. 

Goldbeatingr,  S%"odu?fnrtre 

extremely  thin  leaves  of  gold  used  in 
gilding,  etc.  The  gold  is  cast  into  ingots 
weighing  about  2  oz.  each,  and  measuring 
about  %  of  an  inch  broad*  These  ingots 
are  passed  between  steel  rollers  till  tney 
form  long  ribbons  of  such  thinness  that  a 
square  inch  will  weigh  6^  grains.  Each 
one  of  these  is  now  cut  into  150  pieces, 
each  of  which  is  beaten  on  an  anvil  till  it 
is  about  an  inch  square.  These  150  plates 
are  interlaid  with  pieces  of  fine  vellum 
about  4  inches  square,  and  beaten  till  the 
gold  is  extended  nearly  to  the  size  of  the 
vellum  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  then  divided 
into  four,  interlaid  with  ^Idbeater's  skin, 
and  beaten  out  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
skin.  Another  similar  division  and  beat- 
ing finishes  the  operation,  after  which  the 
leaves  are  placed  in  paper  books  ready 
for  use. 

Goldberg  Ur51t'berg),a  town  in 
VUlUUer^  Prussia,  province  of  Si- 
lesia, 14  miles  southwest  of  Liegnitz. 
The  place  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a 
gold  mine  in  the  neighborhood,  abandoned 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  Pop.  6804. 
Gold  Coast  a  British  crown-col- 
V4VXU  \/va.ovy  ony  in  W.  Africa, 
comprising  that  part  of  the  Guinea  coast 
which  extends  from  3*  30*  w.  to  I*'  30' 
E.  Ion.,  stretching  inland  to  an  average 
distance  of  50  miles.  Estimated  area, 
15,000  sq.  miles.  To  this  has  been  re- 
cently added  a  protectorate,  chiefly  from 
Ashantiland,  of  about  31,600  sq.  miles, 
and  a  further  region  known  as  the  North- 
ern Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast,  be- 
tween 8"  and  11**  N.  latitude.  The  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy.  The  first  settlements 
on  the  Gold  Coast  were  made  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  built  the  fort  of  Elmina, 
which  was  seized  by  the  Dutch  in  1637. 
Subsequently  there  were  a  number  of 
Dutch  and  English  settlements  estab- 
lished, but  the  former  were  transferred  to 
Britain  in  1872.  The  chief  forts  and  set- 
tlements are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Elmina, 
Accra,  Axim,  Dixcove,  and  Annamaboe. 
The  chief  products  are  gold,  palm-oil, 
ivory,  copal,  caoutchouc,  etc.  Estimated 
population,  2,700,000,  of  whom  about  150 
are  Europeans. 
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The  upper  view  shows  the  melting  room  In  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia.     The  man  at  the  right 

{s  about  to  pour  hot  metal  into  the  iron  moulds.    The  lower  view  is  in  coining  department,  where  the  ingots 

•uch  as  are  seen  on  the  truck  in  foreground,  are  rolled  into  long  strips  of  the  thickness  of  the  several  coins* 

and  then  cut  into  blanks  or  planchets. 
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Golden  Age  Golden-rod 

n^lflATi  A<rA     that  early  mythological  guese  princess,  Isabella.     The  order  now 

^^vxucu  J^s^y    period  in  the  history  of  belongs  to  both  Austria  and  Spain,    The 

almost  all  races,  tabled  to  have  been  one  knights  carry  suspended   from  their  col- 

of  primeval  innocence  and  enjoyment,  in  lars  the  figure  of  a  sheep  or  fleece  in  gold.  /^ 

which   the  earth   was  common  property.  n.Alr|ATi  G'fl.te        ^^^     entrance     from  M 

and     brought     forth     spontaneously     all  ^v*"-^**  vic*i;^,       ^^  Pacific  Ocean  to  ■ 

things    necessary    lor    happy    existence,  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  a  waterway  ^ 

while  beasts  of  prey  lived  at  peace  with  about  5  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide  and 

lit  her  animals.    The  Romans  referred  this  with   a   strikingly   beautifol   and   pictur- 

time   to   the   reign  of   Saturn.     The   so-  esque  setting. 

railed  *  golden  age  *  of  Roman  literature  Qolden  Horde    originaDy    the    name 

is    reckoned    from    the    time    of    Livius  ^v***^**  **wxm.^,  ^I  ^  powerful  Mongol 

Andronicus,    250   B.C.,    to    the    death    of  tribe,  but  afterwards  extended  to  all  the 

Augustus  Caesar,  a.d.  14.  followers  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  of  Batu, 

IiI^IiIati  "Rppfli^     ^^^  popular  name  of  the  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  who  in- 

\xvxu^ii  AJM^vxMy    several    tetramerous  vaded  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

beetles  of  the  genus  Chrysomela.     Their  Under  Batu  the  Golden  Horde  advanced 

most  obvious  characteristic  is  the  great  westwards  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Mosi 

brilliancy  of  their  color.    There  are  none  in  Ilungary,  and  Liegnitz  in  Silesia,  at 

of  large  size.     Among  species  found  in  both  of  which  bloody  battles  were  fought 

the  United  States  is  the  Ladder  Beetle.  in  1241.    They  founded  the  empire  of  the 

n^lden  Bull         ^^    important    docu-  Kiptshaks,   or  the  Golden   Horde,  which 

WVXU.VU  MiLxxy       jjj^jj^.   jjj   jjjg   history  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Dniester 

of    Germany    issued    by     the    Emperor  to  the  Ural,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and 

Charles    IV     in    1356.      Its    immediate  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kama 

object  was  to  regulate  for  all  time  coming  and  the  sources  of  the  Khoper.    This  em- 

the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  election  and  pire  lasted  till  towards  the  close  of  the 

coronation  of  the  emperors.  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  overthrown 

H-aI/Iati  Hfllf         ail     image    cast     by  by  Ivan  III. 

U-Uiaeu  \jJXlLy       j^^^j^  fpQjjj  jjjg  gar.  QqI^^j.  Horn       t^®    harbor   of    Con- 
rings  of  the  people  for  the  worship  of  the  vxai.,     stantinople,   an  inlet 

Israelites  while  encamped  at  the  foot  of  of  the  Bosporus,  so  called  from   its  shape 

Mount    Sinai.     Two   similar   idols   were  and  beauty. 

set  up  by  King  Jeroboam,  centuries  later,  riolilATl  T^^ct^ntl      (Aurea    Legenda), 

one  in  Dan,  the  other  in  Bethel.  WUlUCn  UC^^ua     ^  coUection  of  le- 

n^l/lATi.P.rAafA/l  TU'tati         Golden-  gends  of  the   Saints  made  in  the  13th 

\XUlueii  vrcsteu  wicu,       crested  century  by   Jacobus  de   Voragine,   arch- 

Rboxjlus,   or  Kinglet    (Regulus  crista-  bishop  of  Genoa  (died  1298).    It  consists 

ius)j  a  beautiful  bird   belonging   to  the  of  177  sections,  each  of  which  is  devoted 

family    Sylviadse,    distinguished    by    an  to    a    particular    saint    or    festival,    ar- 

orange    crest      It    is    tie    smallest    of  ranged    in    the    order    of    the    calendar. 

British     birds,     being    only    about    3%  Caxton  printed  a  translation  in  1483.  and 

inches  in  length,  is  very  agile,  and  almost  another   edition  was  produced   by   Wyn- 

continually  in  motion.  kyn  de  Worde  in  1498. 

Ctelden  Eagle.  see^«^'^-  Golden  Number,  i^niber''''teing 

Oold en-eve       Clangula     vulgdrU^     a  the  year  of  the  moon's  cycle;  so  called 

^xuxucu-c jr  ^9      species    of    wild    duck,  from    having    formerly    been    written    in 

See    Garrot.  the  calendar  in  gold.    To  find  the  golden 

H-aIiIati  "PlAAnp      1°  classical  raythol-  number   add    1    to   the   given   year,   and 

U-uiuciixicci/C,  ^jjg    flg^g    ^f  ^i^i^g  ^jjg  gy^j  l^y  jg   ^g^^  remains  will 

gold  in  quest  of  which  Jason  undertook  be  the  number  required,  onless  0  remains, 

the    Argonautic    expedition    to    Colchis,  for  then  19  is  the  golden  number. 

The  fleece  was  suspended  in  an  oak  tree  Q-olden  Pheasant     See  Pheasant 

in  the  grove  of  Ares    (Mars),  and  was  '^v*^^**  ***^«'"«'**«'» 

guarded  by  a  dragon.     When  the  Argo-  Golden-rod      (SolidQgo)    is    a    genus 

nauts    came    to    Colchis    for    the    fleece,  ^v***^**  *v\j.     ^^  plants,  natural  order 

Medea  put  the  dragon  to  sleep  and  Jason  Compositse,     chiefly     natives     of     North 

carried  the  fleece  away.     See  Argonauts,  America,    and   abundant  in   many   parts 

Jason^  Medea.  of    the    United    States.        Most    of    the 

AaIiIaii  "FlAAni^  Obdeb    of    the,    the  species    have    erect,     rod-like,    scarcely- 

\TOiacJixicci/C,y^^    j,^^    ^    mili.  branched  stems,  with   alternate  serrated 

tary  order  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  leaves  and  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of 

Dnke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429.  on  the  or-  small,  yellow  flowers.    They  flower  in  the 

casion  of  his  marriage  with  the  Portu-  late  summer  and  early  antomn. 
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Golden  Eose,  f?  ^l  ^T"^  ^^^^"^ 

vivxu^u.  Avvrov,  Yic  Church  an  orna- 
ment of  gold  consecrated  by  the  pope 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  It  was 
originally  a  single  flower  of  wrought  gold, 
colored  red ;  afterwards  the  golden  petals 
were  decked  with  rubies  and  other  gems; 
finally  the  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
thorny  branch,  with  several  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  one  principal  flower  at  the 
top,  all  of  pure  irold.  It^  is  sent  to  some 
favored  prince,  some  eminent  church,  or 
distinguished    personage. 

(JoldenEule,    S'4„'stn'iL'e&^J 

on  the  Mount:  'Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them.* 

Golden  Saxifrage,  '^^^^r^,l^,l 

of  the  genus  ChrysospleniUm,  a  small 
genus  of  Saxifragacese,  consisting  of  an- 
nual or  perennial  rather  succulent 
herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  crenate 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  greenish  axil-, 
lary  and  terminal  flowers.  They  are 
natives  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
the  Himalayas,  and  parts  of  America. 
n>/^1f1-fiTinTi  a  common  European  bird, 
UOiauncn,  ^^^  PHngilla  cardu€lis, 
belonging  to  the  Finch  family.  It  is 
about  five  inches  in  entire  length,  black, 
scarlet,  yellow,  and  white  being  beauti- 
fully mingled  in  its  plumage.  The  colors 
of  the  female  are  duller  than  those  of  the 
male.  Its  brilliant  plumage,  soft  and 
pleasant  song,  and  docility  make  it  a 
favorite  cage-bird.  The  black-headed 
goldfinch,  native  of  South  America,  and 
accidental  in  the  United  States,  has  a 
black  head. 

Golden  Wedding,    ^^/rsaTor'a 

wedding,  in  which  it  is  understood  that 
the  presents  given  to  the  married  couple 
shall  all  be  of  gold. 

H-Al/l-fifiTi  the  trivial  name  of  a  beau- 
UOiansn,  ^^^i  gpe^jes  of  carp,  found 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  China.  It  is 
greenish  in  color  in  the  natural  state, 
the  golden  yellow  color  being  found  only 
in  domesticated  specimens,  and  retained 
by  artificial  selection.  These  fishes  are 
reared  by  the  Chinese  in  small  ponds,  in 
basins,  or  porcelain  vessels,  and  kept  for 
ornament.  By  careful  selection,  many 
strange  varieties  and  monstrosities  have 
been  propagated.  They  are  now  dis- 
tributed over  nearly  all  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  large  ponds 
they  readily  revert  to  the  color  of  the 
original  stock. 

n^nlfl  T.A/»P  a  fabric  woven  of  silken 
UOia  JjliCC,  threads  which  are  either 
themselves  gilt  or  are  covered  with  fine 


gilt  silver  wire.  In  the  former  the  gold- 
leaf  is  fixed  directly  on  the  threads  by 
means  of  a  gum.  In  the  latter  finer 
kind  the  fine  gilt  silver  wire  is  twisted 
compactly  round  the  silk  threads,  which 
are  then  ready  fop  being  manufactured 
into  lace. 

Gold  Leaf    ^^^  ^^  *^e  forms  in  which 

purpose  of  gilding.  It  is  prepared  by  a 
prolonged  beating  out  of  the  metal  be- 
tween sheets  of  vellum  and  thick  skin.  A 
preliminary  fusion  at  a  high  temperature 
serves  to  increase  the  malleability  of  the 
prold.  After  beating  the  leaves  are  placed 
in  books  holding  twenty-five.  The  leaves 
are  about  three  and  a  quarter  inches 
square  and  are  produced  in  ten  ditferent 
shades  of  color,  according  aa  the  gold  was 
alloyed  with  much  or  little  cooper  or 
silver. 

Goldmark  (K^W^mark),  Kabl,  an 
Austrian  musical  com- 
poser, bom  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  in 
1830 ;  died  in  1915.  The  Queen  of  ffheha, 
produced  at  the  Court  Opera  in  1875, 
brought  him  wide  recognition,  but  he  is 
best  known  by  his  symphony,  The  RusHo 
Wedding,  and  his  overture.  Sakuntala. 
Other  works  include  a  short  opera.  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Merlin. 

Gold  of  Pleasure,  ?if*f A^^t^^i,® 

'  aatlva,  a  cru- 
ciferous annual,  with  arrow-shaped  leaves 
and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Europe  for  its  seeds,  which  are  fed 
to  cattle,  and  also  yield  a  useful  oiL 

Goldoni  l?^l-^?'°^^;  Cablo,  a  cele- 
brated  Italian  writer  of 
comedies,  bom  at  Venice  in  1707;  died 
at  Paris  1793.  He  settled  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Venice,  but  shortly  took  to  a 
wandering  life  with  strolling  players,  until 
in  1736  ne  married  the  daughter  of  a 
notary  and  settled  down  in  Venice.  Here 
he  first  began  to  cultivate  that  depart- 
ment of  dramatic  poetrv  in  which  he  was 
to  excel ;  namely,  description  of  character 
and  manners.  After  this  he  took  Moli^e 
for  his  model.  In  1761  the  Italian  play- 
ers invited  him  to  Paris,  where  many  of 
his  pieces  met  with  uncommon  applause. 

He  became  reader  and  master  of  tne  Ital- 

f       "  -      -       -  -  -      - 
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Aniilfllinrn       (gOldsto-ro),   a   city   of  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  to  England,  and 

UUiOBOOro       ^orth   Carofina,   capital  reached    London    in    1756    with    a    feiw 

of  Wayne  Ck>unty,  49  miles  s.  e.  of  Ra-  pence  in  his  pocket    After  some  years  of 

leigh.     It  is  of  importance  as  a  railroad  hard  experience  as  a  chemist's  assistant,  ^jd 

center,    and    has    manufactures    of    car-  medical    practitioner,    proofreader,    and  /M 

riages,   machinery,  mattresses,  furniture,  school  usher,  he  drifted  into  literature.  H 

cotton,  boxes,  etc ;  also  oil  and  rice  mills.  He     conducted     a     department     in     the  ^ 

woodworking   establishments,    etc.      Pop.  Monthly    Review^    wrote    essays   in    the  ^ 

6107.  Puhlic     Ledger      (afterwards     published 

Ooldftcllinidt  (golfshmitK    Meier  under    the    title   of    the    Citizen   of    the 

^^^^^^^    "    Aabon,  a  Danish  nov-  World),    and    a    weekly    pamphlet,    en- 

tlist,  born  of  Jewish   parents   in  1819;  titled   the  Bee.     In  1761  he  was  intro- 

died  1887.    In  1840  he  founded  what  be-  duced  to  Dr.  Johnson.     In  1764  he  ap- 

came  the  most  famous  of  Danish  news-  peared  as  a  poet  bv  the  publication  of 

papers.   The   Corsair,   celebrated   for   its  his  Traveler.    In  1766  appeared  his  Vicar 

brilliant  wit  and  audacious  satire.     In 

1845  he  published  his  first  novel,  A  Jeto. 

which  was  translated  into  English  and 

several   other   European   languages.      In 

1847  he  published  a  collation  of  short 

stories,  and  began  the  issue  of  another  • 

newspaper.  North  and  South.     His  chief 

novels    are    Homeless,    The    Heir,    The 

Raven,  and   The   Vacillator.        He  also 

Sublisned  a  series  of  short  stories  of 
ewish  life,  and  a  play.  The  Rahhi  and 
the  Knight.  His  style  is  said  to  be  the 
most  graceful  in  the  language. 
Goldsmith  (^oW'smith),  Olivkb, 
^^^^^^^  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  bom  in  1728,  at  Pallas,  County 
Ix»ngford,  Ireland ;  died  in  London  in 
1774.  His  father,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  held  the  living  of 
Kilkenny  West.    In  1745  he  was  entered 

S  h:^^O^y'^I^i'u?i^llr'I'&,  OU.erGo.d«nUb.froa.th.«.tuebyPob.. 
he  quitted  Dublin  with  the  degree  or  of  Wakefield,  which  at  once  secured 
bachelor,  and  was  advised  by  an  uncle  merited  applause.  In  1768  his  comedy 
who  had  already  borne  a  large  part  of  the  of  the  Good-Natured  Man  was  acted  at 
expenses  of  his  education,  to  prepare  Covent  Garden  with  but  indifferent  suc- 
for  holy  orders.  Rejected  for  holy  orders,  cess.  His  poetical  fame  was  greatly 
he  became  tutor  in  a  family,  but  soon  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  his 
lost  his  situation  on  account  of  a  dispute  Deserted  Village,  in  1770.  In  1773  he 
with  the  master  of  the  house  over  a  game  produced  his  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to 
at  cards.  The  same  uncle  who  had  given  Conquer,  which  was  completely  success- 
him  assistance  before  now  gave  him  £50  ful.  He  also  compiled  histories  of  Eng- 
to  go  to  Dublin  to  study  law,  but  he  land,  Greece,  and  Rome;  and  a  History 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  city  when  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  a 
he  lost  the  whole  sum  in  gambling.  In  pleasing  work,  but  one  of  no  scientific 
spite  of  his  repeated  imprudences  he  was  value.  His  last  days  were  embittered  by 
once  more  succored  by  his  uncle,  who  the  pressure  of  debt,  incurred  partly  by 
supplied  him  with  means  to  go  to  Edin-  his  improvidence  and  partly  by  his  gen- 
burgh  to  study  medicine.  Here  he  re-  erosity.  The  manners  of  Goldsmith  were 
malned  eighteen  months,  during  which  he  eccentric,  even  to  absurdity.  As  a  poet, 
acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of  chem-  his  Traveler  and  Deserted  Village  have 
istry  and  natural  history.  At  the  end  of  given  him  a  deserved  reputation ;  and 
this  period  he  removed  to  Leyden,  again  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  best 
at  the  expense  of  his  uncle;  and  after-  known  and  most  delightful  of  English 
wards   wandered   over   a  large  part   of  novels. 

France,      Germany,      Switzerland,      and  0old  Wire      ^^  ^^«^^  o^  silver  super^ 

Italy.     It  was  probably  at  Padua  that  ^"^^  wire,     g^jj^^^y  -covered    wftk 

he     took     a     medical     degree,     as     he  gold,  and  drawn  through  a  great  number 

remained  there  six  months ;  but  his  uncle  of   holes    of   different   sizes    until    it    is 

dying   while   he   was   in   Italy   he   was  brought  to  the  requisite  fineness. 
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a  game  played  with  clubs  and 
balls,  over  a  tract  of  ground 
called  links,  a  full  course  comprising  18 
holes,  ranged  at  distance  varying  from  IGG 
to  600  yards  from  each  other,  and  usually 
totalling  a  distance  of  about  0000  yards. 
[Courses  comprising  fewer  holes  are  also 
laid  out  where  the 
tract  of  ground  is 
too  small  for  the  full 
number  of  holes.] 
The  clubs  are  of  dif- 
ferent uses,  and  have 
different  names  ac- 
cording to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they 
are  respectively  de- 
signed ;  as  the  driver, 
hras  sie,  p  uit  er, 
fnashie,  mid-iron^ 
c  I  €  e  k^  nihlick  and 
jigger.  The  rival 
players  are  one  on 
each  side,  which  is 
called  a  two-some,  or 
two  against  two,  called  a  four-some.  The 
object  of  the  game  is,  starting  from  the 
first  *  tee,'  where  the  ball  is  put  in  place, 
to  drive  the  ball  into  the  first  hole  with  as 
tew  strokes  as  possible,  and  so  on  with  all 
the  holes  in  succession,  the  side  which 
holes  its  ball  on  any  occasion  with  the 
fewest  strokes  being  said  to  gain  the  hole. 
The  match  is  usually  decided  by  the  great- 
est number  of  holes  gained  in  one  or  more 
rounds,  called  match  play,  or  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  strokes  taken  to  '  hole ' 
one  or  more  rounds,  called  medal  play. 

Golgotha     (gol'gO-tha).    Bee  Calvary. 

n-nlifltli  (go-ll'ath),  giant  of  Gath 
UOiiain   gj^i^  ijy  jy^y'^^  ^i  gam.,  xvii). 

Uis  height  was  '  six  cubits  and  a  span,' 
which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches, 
would  make  him  a  little  over  11  feet. 
The  Septuagint  and  Josephus  read,  *  four 
cubits  and  a  span/ 

Goliath  Beetle,  ^^  ^^.H  -fX^ 

genus  GolidthuSf  natives  of  Africa  and 
South  America,  remarkable  for  their  large 
size,  and  on  account  of  their  beauty  and 
rarity  much  prized  by  collectors.  There 
are  several  species,  as  G.  cacicus  (goliath 
beetle,  proper),  G.  polyph^mus,  0.  micans, 
etc.  G.  cacicus,  a  South  American 
species,  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  the  district  it  inhabits,  who  regard  it 
as  a  great  dainty.  It  attains  a  length  of 
4  inches. 

fl'OllTin'^U  (gol'no),  a  town  in  Prus- 
UOilUOW      g^^   3^4   jjjjjpg   northeast   of 

Stettin.    Pop.  8539. 


Goloshes  (gu-losh'es).  a  word  intro- 
duced  into  our  language 
from  the  French  galoche,  but  originally 
derived  from  the  Spanish  galocha,  mean- 
ing a  wooden  shoe  or  clog.  It  was  for- 
merly applied  by  the  English  to  a  kind 
of  wooden  clogs.  The  name  is  now  re- 
stricted to  overshoes,  now  generally  made 
of  vulcanized  India  rubber. 

Gomarites  i«^'°iar-itz)   gomarists. 

^vaAj.wAxv^»  followers  of  Francta  Go- 
mar,  a  Dutch  disciple  of  Calvin  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  sect,  otherwise 
called  Dutch  Remonstrants,  very  strongly 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  ad- 
hering rigidly  to  those  of  Calvin.  See 
Reformed  Church, 

Gombroon  t^'^^^^^^t:  ^^^ 

see. 

n^nTTiArQ  (g5-ma'ra),  one  of  the  Ca- 
vumcra,  ^^^^  islands,  about  12  mUes 
by  9  in  extent ;  pop.  15,358.  It  has  two 
towns,  St  Sebastian  and  Villa  Hermosa. 
Gomez  (gom'ez).  Maximo,  a  Cuban 
patriot,  born  in  Barri,  San 
Domingo,  in  1838 ;  died  in  Cuba  in  1905. 
He  ser\'ed  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish 
army  sent  to  occupy  San  Domingo  and 
won  distinction  in  the  battle  of  San 
Lome.  After  San  Domingo  won  its  free- 
dom he  went  with  the  Spanish  troops  to 
Cuba,  where,  becoming  incensed  at  the 
actions  of  the  government  toward  the 
peasants,  he  left  tLe  army  and  joined 
the  patriots,  becoming  an  able  and  snc- 
cessful  leader  in  the  war  of  1868-78.  He 
was  promoted  major-general  and  after- 
wards made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
patriot  army.  In  the  revolt  of  1895  he 
again  joined  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and 
fought  with  distinction  till  the  Americana 
occupied  Cuba.  In  1899  he  was  given  a 
reception  and  banquet  in  Havana  by  the 
United  States  military  authorities. 
AnniPT  (go'mez),  Sebastiano,  a  Span- 
\7Umc2  ish  painter,  bom  at  SeviUe 
about  1616;  died  about  1690.  He  was 
originally  a  slave  of  Murillo,  but  on  ac- 
court  of  his  genius  he  was  liberated 
by  his  master  and  received  and  taught 
among  his  pupils. 
Gomorrah    (^o-moJ^a).      see   Sodom. 

fl-nm-nprfi  ^^gom'pers),  Samuel,  labor 
UOmperS    j^^^^^    ^^^   .j,    London   in 

1850,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863. 
Here  he  became  a  cigarmaker,  early 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  working- 
men,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  editor 
of  the  American  Federationist.  In  1882 
he  became  president  of  the  Federation, 
which  position  he  still  retains.  As  such 
he  is  a  power  in  the  labor  world,  the 
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Federation  including  over  a  hundred  na- 
tional and  international  labor  unions. 

Gk)mul  Pass  iP'°*^i' V  ,*  F^^  *^'"*^ 

Mv.u&u.AA»0o  ^g  SulaimAn  range, 
from  the  Punjab  into  Afghanistan.  It 
follows  the  course  of  the  Gomul  River, 
and  is  an  important  trading  highway. 
n>ATinAiirt  (gov-kSr'),  the  name  of  two 
UOnCOUIT  French  novelists,  brothers. 
Edmond  de  (1822-96)  and  Jules  db 
(1830-70) ,  the  first  bom  at  Nancy,  the 
second  at  Paris.  Their  first  literary  efforts 
were  in  the  field  of  history,  but  they  are 
bmt  remembered  for  their  work  in  the 
French  realistic  school  of  fiction.  Chief 
among  their  novels  are  Charles  Demailly 

il860),  S(BMr  Philpm^e  (1861),  Renie 
tauperin  (1864),  OernUnie  Lacertewt 
(1866),  Manette  Salomon  (1867),  and 
Madame  Gervaisais  (1869).  The  follow- 
ing studies  by  B^lmond  alone  are  also  im- 
portant: UArt  au  XVIIIe  Sidcle  (1874), 
UOeuvre  de  Watteau  (1876),  UOeuvre 
dePrudhon  (1877). 

Oonaives  («^?a-«v').  »  to^  ^n  the 

^  V.1UM  V  90  ^^^  coast  of  Hayti,  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  65  miles  N.  N.  w. 
of  Port  au  Prince.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor.  The  exports  are  cotton,  coffee, 
salt,  and  mahogany.  Pop.  about  18,000. 
Oonda  (•gon'da),  chief  town  of  dis- 
trict  of  the  same  name,  Oudh, 
India,  28  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Fyz&bftd. 
Pop.  about  15,000.  The  district  has  an 
area  of  2881  sq.  miles. 
AATiilnr  (gonM&r),  a  chief  town  of 
VOUaar  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  still  the  eode- 
siastical  headquarters,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  height,  about  22  miles 
north  of  Lake  Dembea.  The  town  is 
divided  into  several  quarters;  contains 
many  churches,  and  the  ruins  of  a  mag- 
nificent towered  castle,  built  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Indian  architects  under 
the  direction  of  Portuguese  settlers.  It 
was  burned  by  King  Theodore  in  1868. 
Pop.  6000. 

OondokorO  (^on-do-kO'ro),  formerly 
^vAi.u.vA.vAv  ^  trading  and  missionary 
station  and  military  port  on  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad  or  White  Nile,  lat  4"  55'  N. ;  for 
a  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  important 
as  a  center  of  the  ivory  and  slave  trade, 
but  now  deserted  during  most  of  the  year, 
though  it  still  has  an  ivory  trade. 
Gondola  («on'du-la),  a  sort  of  barge, 
curiously  ornamented,  and 
navigated  on  the  canals  of  Venice.  The 
middle-sised  gondolas  are  upwards  of  30 
feet  long  and  4  broad ;  they  always  ter- 
minate at  each  end  in  a  very  sharp  point, 
which  is  raised  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  a  man.  Near  the  center  is  a 
8—6 


curtained  chamber  for  passengers.  The 
boatman  is  called  gondolier, 
n-HTidQ  ^®  aboriginal  or  rather  non- 
vrvuus,  ^y^jj  inhabitants  of  the  old 
territorial  division  of  Hindustan  called 
Gondwana,  corresponding  pretty  nearly 
to  what  is  now  called  the  Central  Prov- 
inces.   After  a  long  period  of  repression, 
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Gondola. 

tliey  a  ttained  to  a  position  of  great  prom- 
inence and  power,  and  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
three  Gond  dynasties  simultaneously  held 
almost  the  whole  of  Gondwana  under 
their  sway.  With  a  rise  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  the  power  of  the  Gonds  declined, 
and  in  1781  the  last  of  their  dynastieR 
was  overthrown  and  the  independence  of 
the  Gonds  ceased.  Their  numbers  have 
been  variously  estimated  up  to  2,000,000, 
partly  under  feudatory  states  and  partly 
under  the  British  government,  in  the 
Central  Provinces. 

Gondwana  (?und.wa'na),  an  exten- 
^  **  Bive,  imperfectly  defined 
tract  of  Central  India.  See  Gonds. 
Gonfalon  (?on'fa-lon),  an  ensign  or 
standard;  especially  an  en- 
sign having  two  or  three  streamers  or 
tails,  fixed  on  a  frame  made  to  turn  like 
a  ship's  vane,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
papal  gonfalon,  sus- 
pended from  a  pole 
similarly  to  a  sail 
from  a  mast.  The 
person  entrusted  with 
the  gonfalon  in  many 
of    tne    mediieval    re- 

fublican  cities  of 
taly  was  often  the 
chief  personage  in  the 
state. 

Gon?  a  Chinese 
^^  o'  musical  in- 
strument made  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  (about 
seventy-eight  parts) 
and  tin  (about  twenty-two  parts),  in 
form  like  a  round  flat  dish  with  a  rim 
2    to   3   inches   in   depth.      It   is   struck 


Gonfalon. 
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by  a  kind  of  dmmstick,  the  head  of 
which  is  covered  with  leather,  and  is 
used  for  the  purposes  of  making  loud, 
sonorous  signals,  of  marking  time,  and 
of  adding  to  the  clangor  of  martial  in- 
struments. 

Gongora  y  Argote  J5°°5f\4|,/g'; 

a  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  was  born 
at  Cordova  in  1561 ;  died  there  in 
1627.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Cor- 
dova. His  works  consist  chiefly  of  lyr- 
ical poems,  in  which  he  excelled.  He 
introduced  a  new  poetic  phraseology 
called  the  estilo  culto,  and  founded  a 
school  of  writers,  the  Gongoristas,  who 
carried  this  depraved  style  to  an  absurd 
length. 

Oonidifl.  (^on-ld'i-a),  the  name  given 
"*  to  the  secondary,  reproduc- 
tive, green,  spherical  c^ls  in  the  thallus 
of  lichens,  forming  the  distinctive  mark 
between  those  plants  and  fungi. 
Goniometer  (f^ni-om'e-t^r),  an  in- 
^vrMAVAAj.wv^A  strument  for  measuring 
solid  angles,  particularly  the  an^es 
formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals.  The 
reflecting  goniometer  is  an  instrument  of 
this  kind  for  measuring  the  angles  of 
crystals  by  determining  through  what 
angular  space  the  crystal  must  be  turned 
so  that  two  rays  reflected  from  two  sur- 
faces successively  shall  have  the  same 
direction. 

Gonorrhoea  («on-o-r§'a),  a  specific 
viivuvAxu\A>c»  contagious  inflammation 
of  the  male  urethra  or  the  female  vagina, 
attended,  from  its  early  stages,  with  a 
profuse  secretion  of  much  mucus  inter- 
mingled with  pus.  This  secretion  con- 
tains the  germ  of  the  disease.  Though 
termed  a  venereal  disease,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  syphilis.  It  is  a  painful 
disease,  and  may  result  in  the  chronic 
catarrh  called  gleet,  or  may  lead  to  stric- 
ture and  other  serious  evils  in  the  male 
and  inflammation  of  uterus.  Fallopian 
tubes,  ovaries,  or  peritoneum  in  the  fe- 
male, necessitating  various  excision  opera- 
ti(»ns  and  perhaps  resulting  in  permanent 
invalidization  of  the  person  affected. 
Various  other  complications  may  occur 
in  both  sexes,  and  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  sick  may  result  in  gonorrhoea! 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  is  very 
likely  to  cause  blindness.  Sterility  may 
result  in  both  sexes. 

nATiaalTTA  (gon-sAl'vo),  Hernandez  y 
UOnsaiVO  ^oxtila^^  de  Cordova,  a 
Spanish  soldier,  called  the  great  cap- 
tain (el  gran  capitan),  was  born  at  Mon- 
tilla,  near  Cordova,  in  1453;  died  at 
Granada,  1515,    He  distinguished  himself 


in  the  Portuguese  war  which  began  in 
1475,  and  in  the  great  war  with  the 
Moors,  which  ended  with  the  conquest 
of  Granada  in  1492.  In  1495  he  was 
sent  to  assist  Ferdinand  II,  King  of 
Naples,  against  the  French,  who  occupied 
the  whole  of  that  kingdonx.  In  less  tnan 
a  year  Gonsalvo  drove  the  French  over 
the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  and  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  engaged  in  sub- 
jecting the  Moors  in  the  Alpujarras,  when 
I^uis  XII  of  France  renewed  the  war 
against  Naples.  Gonsalvo  again  took  the 
field,  and  by  the  victory  near  Seminara 
in  1502  obtained  possession  of  both  Cala- 
brias.  In  1503  he  gained  a  still  more 
important  victory  near  Cerignola,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Abruzzo  and  Apulia 
submitted,  and  Gonsalvo  marched  into 
Naples.  He  then  sat  down  before  GaSta. 
As  the  siege  was  protracted,  he  eave  np 
the  command  to  Don  Pedro  Navarro, 
and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  He 
defeated  the  Marquis  of  Mantua ;  and  on 
the  Garigliano,  with  8000  men,  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  30,000  French, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  fall  of 
GaSta.  The  possession  of  Naples  was 
now  secured.  He  was  viceroy  in  Italy 
until  1507,  when,  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  king  and  the  calumnies  of  the  court- 
iers, he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  He 
thereupon  retired  to  Granada,  at  which 
place  he  died. 

Gonzaga  Family  <«°S;i;ijVa'n*faS: 

ily  who  ruled  over  Mantua  for  over 
three  centuries.  Many  illustrious  sol- 
diers, statesmen,  churchmen,  and  pro- 
moters and  cultivators  of  arts,  science, 
and  literature  sprang  from  this  stock. 
They  became  extinct  m  1708. 
ilnnA  James  Isaac,  an  American  the- 
u-uuuy  ologian,  born  at  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1850.  Studied  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  was  ordained  to  the 
German  Reformed  ministry,  1875,  and 
held  several  pastorates.  He  was  suc- 
cessively professor  of  church  history 
(1890-93)  and  dean  of  the  theological 
seminary  (1893-1907)  at  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia;  and  professor  of  Re- 
formed Church  history  in  the  Central 
Theological  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 
has  puoUshed  several  works,  including  a 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Oer- 
many  ana  in  the  United  States, 
tit\f%t\Qlt^  (good'ftl),  George  Lincoln, 
UOOOaie  J^^^njgt^     b^m    at    Saco, 

Maine,  in  ISSd.  He  became  a  lecturer 
in  medical  schools  in  Maine,  in  1870  pro» 
fessor  of  natural  sciences  in  Bowaoln 
College;  in  1882  instructor  in  botanyln 
Harvard;  later  professor;  and  in  1888 
Fisher  professor  of  natural  history;  cq* 
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Goodall  Goodyear 

rator   of   botanical   museum,   1879-1909 ;  •  cross-buns '    on  *  tbis    day    has   now   no 

since  honorary  curator.  religious  significance. 

Annilall    (good'al),    Edward,    line-en-  n^od  Hone     ^^=  ^^-     ®®®  ^^^^  ^f 

I^OOOaU    /raver,  born  at  Leeds,  Eng-  ^^^^  HOpe,    g^^^  ^^^^ 

land,  in  1795.    He  was  self-taught,  and  nAA^now     (good'nO),    Frank    John- 

early  in  bis  career  attracted  the  notice  of  ^vvu.u.vw       g^^^  ^^  American  educa- 

Turner,  a  number  of  whose  pictures  he  en-  tor,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Janu- 

graved,  including  the  large  plates  of  Tivoli  ary  18,  1859.     He  was  graduated  from 

and  Cologne,  and  various  plates  in  the  Amherst  in  1879  and  from  the  Columbia 

England  and  Wales  and  Southern  Coast  Law  School  in  1882.     He  was  instructor 

— ^r^       xj^   aigQ   engraved    many   plates  or  professor  in  administrative  law   and 
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Italy  and  Poems.  He  engraved  a  num-  monwealth  and  was  chosen  by  China  as 
ber  of  plates  for  the  Art  Journal,  several  her  constitutional  adviser.  In  1914  he 
from  pictures  by  his  son,  Frederick  Good-  was  elected  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
all,  of  which  the  Cranmer  at  the  Traitors*  University.  ,,  .  ^,     « 

Gate  and  the  Happy  Days  of  Charles  /,  Goodrich  (good'nch),  Samuel  Gris- 
both  of  large  size,  are  the  most  impor-  r,^^  ,,  "  wold^  author,  born  at 
tant    He  died  in  London  in  1870.  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  m  1793:  died  in 

AaaVIqII  Frederick,  an  English  1860.  He  was  a  pubhsber  in  Hartford 
^'^'*'"^"'">  painter,  son  of  Edward  and  afterwards  in  Boston.  He  is  best 
Goodall.  the  engraver ;  bom  in  London  in  known  as  *  Peter  Parley,*  a  pseudonym 
1822 ;  died  in  1904.  At  seventeen  years  assumed  in  writing,  editmg,  and  compiling 
of  age  he  began  to  exhibit,  and  produced  children's  books.  During  President  Fill- 
pictures  very  varied  in  subject  and  gen-  more's  administration  he  acted  as  Amen- 
erally  of  high  excellence.  He  was  elected  can  consul  at  Pans.  He  wrote  Recollec- 
A.  R.  A.  in  1853,  and  R.  A.  in  1863.  tions  of  a  Ufettme:  Sketches  from  a  Stu- 
Exemplifying  variety,  the  following  may  dent  s  Wtndow,  etc,  ^    ,        ^,  ,  , 

be  named;  Raising  the  Maypole  in  the  Q-OOdS  and  Chattels,  I?^!,  JA?,,-; 
Olden  Time  (1851),  Cranmer  at  ^^^^  ^ v^";**  «*^  **«""'^  »J  and  popular 
Traitors*  Gate  (1856),  The  Opium  Ba-  denomination  for  personal  property  as 
zaar.  Cairo  (1863),  Mater  Purissima  and  distinguished  from  things  real,  or  lands. 
Mater  Dolorosa  (1868),  The  Subsiding  tenements,  or  hereditaments. 
of  the  Nile  (1873),  The  Holy  Mother  GOOd  TemplarS,  iS^^S^^f^I^£?' 
and  ChUd  (1876),  The  Flight  into  """^  *^  F  «•  °J  der  op.  a  temper- 
Eiypi,  and  A  New  Light  of  the  Harem  auce  ,  brotherhood  which  combines  the 
(iSSiS  principles  of  teetotalism  witn  certain  mys- 

kfxfxAL  George  Brown,  ichthyologist,  tic  rites,  imitated  less  or  more  from  free- 
UOOae,  ^^^j^  ^t  New  Albany,  Indiana,  masonry,  having  secret  signs,  passwords, 
in  1857 ;  died  in  1896.  He  studied  in  the  and  insignia  pecu  lar  to  itself.  It  orin- 
Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Anat-  nated  in  New  York  m  1851,  and  extended 
omy,  and  from  18'"4  till  his  death  was  to  Britain  m  1868. 

connected  with  the  Fish  Commission  and  rLftn/l.-fxrin  the  benefit  derived  from  a 
the  National  Museum.  Became  assistant  ^w"-  wxxx,  business  beyond  the  mere 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  value  of  the  capital,  stock,  funds,  or  prop- 
in  1887.  He  wrote  The  Fishes  of  Ber-  erty  emploved  in  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
muda,  A  History  of  the  Menhaden,  Game  general  public  patronage  and  encourage- 
Fishesn  and  Food  Fishes  of  the  United  ment  which  it  receives  from  constant  and 
States,  etc.  habitual  customers.     It  has  legally  con- 

tlftrJl  17Tn#1oTr  a  fast  of  the  CTiris-  sidered  a  subject  of  sale  along  with  the 
UOOa  xnuitjr,  ^^^  Church  in  mem-  stock,  premises,  fixtures,  trade  debts,  etc. 
ory  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  kept  on  (Joodwill  SandS,  ^^^l^  S^^^^^^l 
the  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  that  is,  the  wuuwiii  ^^^^^}  sandbanks,  about 
Friday  before  Easter.  It  has  been  cele-  4  or  5  miles  oflC  the  east  coast  of  Kent, 
brated  from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  rL^Q^yAQr  (goodyfir),  Charles,  m- 
Sl  Catholic  Chufch  the  celebration  of  WOayear  yentor  was  born  in  New 
this  fast  includes  prayers  for  all  clasees  Haven.  Connecticut,  in  18^^„  ^o^^  many 
of  people,  including  heretics,  schismatics,  years  he  experimented  with  India  rubber, 
MiSms  and  Jews,  and  the  'Adoration  of  to  form  from  it  a. solid  elasfac  material. 
t?eCrc;8t.' but  no  mass  is  celebrated.  In  and  in  1844  obtained  his  first  patent, 
ilf  Protestant  churches  the  day  is  ob-  He  endured  great  privations  m  his  efforts. 
•erved  with  much  solemnity,  except  among  even  after  he  had  succeeded  in  hardening 
pj^yte^ns.     The   practice    of   eating  rubber  by  the  addition  of  sulphur,  and. 
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Goole  Ooosefoot 

although  winning  the  ?rand  prize  in  the  (A.  hyperhoreus)  of  North  America  is  2 

London  and  Paris  World's  fairs  of  1851  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  its  wings  are 

and  1855  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  5  feet  in  extent     The  bill  of  this  bird 

Honor,  he  died  in  poor  circumstances  in  is  very  curious,   the  edges  having  each 

1860.  twenty-three  indentations  or  strong  teeth 

fioole  {S^\*  '^  ^^^^  ^^^  river-port  of  on  each  side.    The  inside  or  concavity  of 

\xuvxc;  England,  county  of  York  (West  the  upper  mandible  has  also  seven  rows 

Riding),  on  the  Ouse,  23  miles  west  by  of    strong,    projecting    teeth,    and    the 

south    of   Hull.     The   town   dates   from  tongue,  which  is  homy  at  the  extremity, 

1829,  when  it  became  a  bonding  port,  and  is  armed  on  each  side  with  thirteen  long 

it  has  a  good  shipping  trade.    Besides  the  and  sharp  bony  teeth.    The  flesh  of  this 

tidal  basin  a  series  of  large  and  com-  species   is   excellent     The  Laughing  or 

modious    docks    have    been    constructed.  White-fronted  Ooose   (A.  albifrons)   in- 

The  exports  are  chiefly  coal,  machinery,  habits  the  northern  parts  of  both  con- 

and  woolen  goods.     Ship  and  boat  build-  tinents,     and     migrates     to     the     more 

ing,   saUmaking,    iron-founding,   artificial  temperate    climates    during    the    winter, 

manure  and  agricultural  machine  making  The    bean-gooae    {A.    iegitum)    is    also 

are    carried    on    to    some   extent      Pop.  common  to  both  continents.    The  Canada 

(1911)  20,334.  gooie   (A.  or  Cygnopsia  Canaden9i9)    is 

n>nnrVliflfl   (sr^rlcas),    the    mountain-  the  common   wild   goose  of   the   United 

vruvxA.iiao    g^j.^  ^£  Nepaul,,  Northern  States,  and  is  known  in  every  part  of 

India,  with  whom  a  good  understanding  North    America.      It    is    also    found    in 

with  the  British  exists.    They  now  freely  Europe.     Other  species  are  the  bemU^ 

enter  the  native  army,  and  are  amongst  goose  and  the  brent  goose   (which  see), 

the  most  faithful  and  courageous  of  the  the  dusky  goose  (A,  rufescens)  and  the 

Indian    troops,    having   particularly   dis-  pink-footed  g6ose    {A.   brachyrhynchus) , 


paign  of  1882.  They  are  Hindus  in  in  North  America.  Along  with  ^e  cur- 
religion,  rants  it  forms  the  order  Grossulariaces, 
n^nnftflTlilpr^K^^^'^^^'  Jfer^iM),  a  which  is  now  usually  combined  with 
\4vvoa.ij.u.^x  genug  ^f  migratory  nata-  Saxifragaceee.  The  branches  are  armed 
torial  birds,  characterized  by  a  beak  thin-  with  numerous  prickles,  and  bear  three 
ner  and  more  cylindrical  than  that  of  the  to  five  lobed  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
ducks,  and  having  each  mandible  armed  at  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  succulent  berry, 
its  margins  with  small,  pointed  teeth,  very  wholesome  and  agreeable,  of  various 
directed  backward  like  a  saw,  the  upper  colors — ^whitish,  yellow,  green,  and  red. 
mandible  being  curved  down  at  its  ex-  Gooseberries  are  popular  fruits  for  pre- 
tremity;  there  are  about  seven  species,  serving,  and  are  extensively  cultivated, 
if.  Merganser^  the  goosander  or  mergan-  being  of  very  easy  culture.  They  may  be 
ser  proper  weighs  about  4  lbs.  It  is  an  raised  from  slips,  which  is  the  nsual 
Arctic  bird,  moving  south  in  winter,  and  mode  of  perpetuating  varieties;  new  va- 
in severe  seasons  freouents  the  lakes  and  rieties  are  raised  from  seed.  The  plant 
rivers  of  Britain,  it  feeds  principally  of  four  years  old  produces  the  largest 
on  fish,  which  it  seizes  by  rapid  diving,  and  finest  fruit;  afterwards  the  fruit  be- 
The  M.  serr^tor,  the  red-breasted  goo-  comes  smaller,  but  increases  in  quantity, 
sander,  measures  about  21  inches  in  R,  niveum,  an  American  species,  has  fine 
length,  and  weighs  about  2  lbs.  The  M,  white  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  as  an 
cuculUtus  is   the   hooded   goosander  pe-  ornamental  shrub. 

culiar  to  North  America.  OnOflftftflll     ^^®    Angler    (which    see). 

riAA&A  (g6s),  the  common  name  of  the  ^vvp\?ixp4x, 

UUUSt?  |j^j.jg    belonging    to    the   family  floosefoot  iChmopodi^m)    is    a    fe- 

AnseridsB  or  Anseres  of  earlier  authors,  ^vvo^xwvv   ^^^  ^f  plants,  nat  order 

a  well-known  family  of  natatorial  birds.  ChenopodiaceoB,    indigenous   to   the   tem- 

The  domestic  goose  lives  chiefly  on  land  perate    parts   of    the    eastern    continent 

and  feeds  on  grass;  there  are  many  va-  They  are  weedy  plants  common  in  waste 

rieties,  but  they  do  not  differ  widely  from  places,  and  bear  small,  greenish  flowers, 

each  other.     It  is  valued  for  the  table,  which  are  sessile  in  small  clusters,  col- 

and  on  account  of  its  quills  and  fine  soft  lected  in  spiked  panicles.     0,  botrys^  the 

feathers.     The   common    wild    goose,    or  Oak    of   Jerusalem,    is    found    in   sandy 

grey-lag,  which  is  migratory,  is  the  Anser  fields  from  New  England  to  Illinois.    The 

fprlis,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  original  seeds  of  C.  guinea  of  Peru  are  used  aa 

of  the  domestic  goose.     The  Snow-goose  food.     See  Quinoa. 
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GoOSegraSS.    see  Cleaven. 

Ckmher  (S^'^er),  the  name  of  Tarious 
uvjfu^^A  Duprowing  animals,  natives 
of  North  America.  The  QeomyB  hursa^ 
riu8f  or  poached  rat,  has  large  cheek- 
poaches  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the 
shoalders,  incisors  protrading  beyond  the 
lips,  and  broad,  mole-like  forefeet.  Sev- 
eral American  burrowing  squirrels  also 
get  this  name,  as  Spermophilus  Frank' 
(tnti,  8.  Richardsonti,  etc;  as  also  a 
species  of  borrowing  land-tortoise  of  the 
Southern  States,  whose  eggs  are  valued 
for  the  table. 

Ckmher-ixrnnil  the  wood  of  which 
UOpner-WOOa,  Noah's  ark  was  built 
The  name  does  not  convey  to  us  any  idea 
of  what  species  of  wood  is  meant 

Gdppingen   tee'te.^'52*"'mVB' 

B.  8.  s.  Stuttgart.  It  is  regularly  built; 
contains  a  handsome  church,  town-house, 
old  castle,  and  hospital;  and  has  a  min- 
eral spring;  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
linen  cloth,  hats,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  (1905) 
20,870. 

Gorakhpur  Wt^^lSt^^,  k*Xes1 

Provinces,  division  of  Benares,  capital  of 
the  district  of  same  name,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rapti.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  timber,  sent  down  the 
Rapti  to  the  Gorgra  and  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  64,148.— The  district  has  an  area 
of  4698  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
flat,  and  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Rapti  and 
larger  GandaL 

GoTfl.mV  Go^RAMi  (g6-ra-ml',  g5-ra- 
vivj.ar.ui.jy  mi'),  the  Javanese  name  of 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Osphrominus  (O. 
olfiut)^  family  AnabasidsB  or  climbing- 
perches,  a  native  of  China  and  the  East- 
em  Archipelago,  but  introduced  into  the 
Mauritias,  West  India  Islands,  and  Cay- 
enne on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh,  where  it  has  multiplied  rapidly. 
It  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  numerous 
short  spines,  while  the  first  ray  of  the 
Tentral  is  protracted  into  a  filament  of 
extraordinary  length.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  fishes  which  buiM  nests,  which  it 
does  by  interweaving  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
Gordiacea.      ^^^  yematelmia. 

Gordian  Knot.  ®«« oordiu$. 

£Lori1ionil8  <gor-di-ft'nu8),  M.  An* 
UOnuanUtt  toniub,  the  name  of 
three  Reman  emperors,  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  An^cued  as  Oordian,  The 
first  was  born  in  158  A.D.,  and  had  gov- 


erned Africa  for  many  years,  when  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  associated  his  son  with  him 
in  the  empire,  but  six  weeks  later  the 
son  was  killed  in  fighting  against  the 
rival  emperor  Maximinus,  and  the  father, 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  died  by  his  own 
hand.  The  srandson  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Rome  238 
A.D.,  although  he  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  reigned  six 
years,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  Philip,  pre- 
fect of  Hne  Praetorian  guard. 
fl/irrtiTift  (gor'di-us),  in  Greek  legend, 
UOrcUUS  ^  Phrygian  peasant  father 
of  Midas,  who  was  raised  to  the  Phrygian 
throne  in  accordance  with  an  oracle  which 
declared  to  its  Phrygian  consulters  that 
their  seditions  would  cease  if  they  elected 
as  king  the  first  man  they  met,  mounted 
on  a  chariot  going  to  the  temple  of  Zeus. 
This  was  Gordius,  who,  to  evince  his 
gratitude,  consecrated  his  chariot  to 
Zeus,  and  fastened  the  pole  with  so  in- 
genious a  knot  that  the  oracle  promised 
the  dominion  of  the  world  to  him  who 
should  untie  it  Alexander  the  Great 
cut  it  with  his  sword,  and  to  *cut  the 
Gordian  knot'  became  a  proverb. 
n>nr<1nii  (gor'don),  Familt  of,  a  cele- 
vruruuu  y^^^^^  Scottish  historical 
house,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  wrapped 
up  in  a  certain  measure  of  obscurity. 
It  is  probable  that  the  family  came  over 
to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  settled  in 
Berwickshire,  where  a  parish  and  village 
bear  this  name.  The  adhesion  of  Sir 
Adam  Gordon,  Justiciar  of  Lothian,  to 
the  cause  of  Bruce  gave  him  estates  on 
Deeside  and  the  Spey  Valley.  The  direct 
male  line  died  out  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Adam  of  Gordon,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Homildon  (1402).  But  from  his 
female  and  illegitimate  descendants,  a 
number  of  branches  sprang  up.  His 
grandson  was  made  Earl  of  Huntly 
(1445).  The  head  of  this  branch  was 
made  marquis  in  1599,  and  Duke  of 
Viordon  in  1684.  It  became  extinct  In 
1836.  The  title  Marquis  of  Huntly  passed 
to  a  branch  of  the  family  which  acquired 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  1660.  The 
earls  of  Sutherland,  the  barons  of  Loch- 
invar,  the  viscounts  of  Kenmure,  and  the 
earls  of  Aberdeen  are  all  branches  of  the 
Gordon  family.  The  title  Duke  of  Gor- 
don was  revived  in  1875.  and  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox. 
fl-ordoTl     Charles  Gboboe,  a  British 

nese  Gordon*  and  Gordon  Pasha,  was 
bom  at  Woolwich  in  1833,  killed  at  Khar- 
toum in  1885.     He  entered   the  Royal 
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Engineers    in    1852,    and   served    in    thte  in  procession  to  the  House  of  Commons 

Crimea   (1854^t>).     During  the  Taeping  to  present  a  petition  against  the  measure, 

rebellion  in  China  Gordon  succeeded  in  The  dreadful  riots  which  ensued  led  to 

completely  crushing  the  revolt  by  means  his  arrest  and  trial  on  the  charge  of  high 

of  a  specially- trained  corps  of  Chinese,  treason ;  but  no  evidence  being  adduced 

exhibiting    marvelous    feats    of    skillful  of  treasonable  design,  he  was  acquitted, 

soldiership.     On   his  return   to   England  In   the  beginning-  of  1788,   having  been 

with  the  rank  of  colonel  he  was  appointed  twice   convicted   of   libeling   the    French 

chief  en^neer  officer  at  Gravesend,  where  ambassador,  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the 

his    military    talents    and    philanthropy  criminal  justice  of  his  country,  he  retired 

were  conspicuously  displayed.    From  to   Holland,   but   he   y^bls  arrested,   sent 

1874   to   1879   he   was   governor   of   the  home,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where 

Soudan  under  the  khedive.     For  a  few  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He 

months  in  1882  he  held  an  appointment  was  undoubtedly  of  unsound  mentality, 

at  the  Cape,  and  he  had  just  accepted  AordoTI      John    Bhown,    soldier,    was 

a  mission  to  the  Congo  from  the  king  of  ^vxu.vix,    i^^j.^  j^  Upson  County,  Geor- 

the  Belgians,  when  he  was  sent  to  with-  p^ia,  in  1832 ;  died  in  1904.    He  became  an 

draw  the  garrisons  detained  in  the  Sou-  infantry  captain  in  the  Confederate  Armv 

dan  by   the   insurgent   mahdu     He   was  in   1801,   served    through   the   war   with 


shut  up  in  Khartoum  by  the  rebels,  and  great  distinction,  being  wounded  eight 
gallantly  held  that  town  for  a  whole  times,  and  becoming  major-general.  He 
year.    A  British  expeditionary  force  un-  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 


der  Lord  Wolseley  was  despatched  for  in  1873 ;  resigned  in  1880,  and  in  1886  he 
his  relief,  but  found  great  difficulty  in  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia.  He 
the  desert  journey,  and  an  advance  corps  served  as  senator  again^  1891-97.  He 
sighted  Khartoum  on  24th  January,  1885,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
only  to  find  that  the  town  had  been  cap-  T'uited  Confederate  Veterans  in  1900. 
tured  by  the  mahdi  two  days  before,  and  Qordon  ^^  John  Watson,  a  Scot- 
Gordon  murdered.  Gordon's  character  ^v*^V'"'j  tish  painter,  and  president 
was  marked  by  strong  religious  feelings,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  was  born 
which  in  time  became  so  intensified  as  to  in  Edinburgh  ia  1788 ;  died  in  1804.  He 
make  him  somewhat  of  a  religious  enthu-  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
dast  and  fatalist  portrait-painting,    in   which   he  obtained 

Gordon  Chables  William  ("Ralph  great  excellence.  He  was  employed  to 
^  Connor"),  a  Canadian  clergy-  paint  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  most 
man  and  author,  born  in  Glengarry,  On-  eminent  men  of  the  day,  among  whom 
tario,  September  13,  1800;  studied  at  we  may  mention  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr. 
Toronto  University  and  Knox  College,  Chalmers,  De  Quincey,  etc. 
Toronto,  and  was  a  Presbyterian  mission-  nnriloTi  Patrick,  a  Scottish  soldier, 
ary  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  1890  to  ^"*^""j  bom  1635;  died  at  Moscow 
1^4.  when  he  became  minister  of  St.  in  1699,  In  1661  he  entered  the  Russian 
Stepncn's,  Winnipeg.  His  best  known  service,  became  a  general,  and  rose  high 
novels  are  Black  Rock  (1898),  The  Skv  in  favor  with  Peter  the  (ireat  He  kept 
Pilot  (1899),  The  Man  from  Olcngarry  an  interesting  diary  for  the  last  forty 
(1901),  The  Prospector  il9(H),  The  years  of  his  life,  part  of  which  has  been 
Doctor  (1906).  pubUshed. 

C^nrrlnTi  "RptitiaH  a  mountain,  15,-  llnrA  Thomas  Pbyor,  statesman,  bom 
UOraon  nenneXXy    q^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  UOre,    j^  Webster  County,  Mississippi, 

tral  Africa,  in  the  Ruwenzon  range,  near  in  1870,  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  at  8 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  first  seen  by  Stanley  and  of  the  right  eye  at  11,  by  accidents, 
in  1875.  yet  was  graduated  in  a  normal  school  in 
OordOTl  Lord  George,  son  of  Cosmo  1890,  taught  school  1890-91,  was  gradu- 
v»vxu.viiy  George,  Duke  of  Gordon,  born  ated  in  law  at  Cumberland  I^niversity 
1751;  died  in  1793.  He  entered  when  (Tenn.)  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
young  into  the  navy,  but  left  the  service  1892.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1895,  was 
during  the  American  war.  He  then  be-  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  People's 
came  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Party  in  1898,  but  defeated.  He  joined 
His  parliamentary  conduct  was  marked  the  Democratic  party  in  1899,  removed  to 
by  a  certain  degree  of  eccentricity,  and  bv  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  in  1901 ;  was  elected 
his  opposition  to  the  ministry.  A  bill  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1902-05, 
having  been  introduced  into  the  house  for  and  after  an  active  canvass,  in  which  he 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  from  cer-  had  blindness  and  poverty  to  contend 
tain  penalties  and  disabilities,  in  June,  with,  he  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
1778,  I^rd  George  headed  an  excited  ator  for  a  partial  term  in  1907,  and  re- 
mob  of  about  100,000  persons,  who  went  elected  in  1909. 
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Ooree  (Kor-§),  a  small  island,  or 
^  rather  rock,  belonging  to 
France,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  southern  shore 
of  the  promontory  that  forms  Cape 
Verd.     Pop.  1500. 

Qoro^fl  (gor'gfts),  William  Craw- 
6  *  FORD,  assistant  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Army,  bom  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  October  3,  1854.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  the  South  and 
at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
New  York.  In  1880  he  became  a  surgeon 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
chief  sanitary  officer  of  Havana.  Here 
he  successfully  combated  yellow  fever, 
1898-1902.  In  1904  he  was  appointed 
chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
naL  Under  his  direction  the  sanitation 
of  the  Isthmus  became  a  matter  of  intel- 
ligent administration. 
($Orfiret  (^or'iet;  French,  gorge^ 
o  throat),  a  piece  of  body  ar- 

mor, either  scale  work  or  plate,  for  the 
protection  of  the  throat. 
The  camail,  or  throat  cov- 
ering of  chain  mail, 
which  is  sometimes  callrd 
the  gorget  of  mail,  bp- 
longed  more  to  the  hel- 
met than  to  the  body 
armor. 


apes,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  which  is  not  inverted,  and  is 
shorter  and  broader;  but  the  ordinary 
gait  is  on  all-fours.  It  has  a  ferocious 
and  brutal  cast  of  features,  due  to  ex- 
tremely prominent  supra-orbital  ridges 
and  retreating  forehead.  Its  great 
strength  and  ferocity  make  it  the 
monarch  of  the  forests  it  inhabits,  even 
the  lion  shrinking  from  contests  with  it. 
Gorillas  make  a  sleeping-place  like  a 
hammock,  connecting  the  branches  of  the 


Pkte  GoigeU 


&Orsria.S  (Kor'-Ji-a8)»  a  Greek  orator 
8*«*«»  and  sophist,  bom  at  Leontini 
in  Sicily  about  480  B.C.  When  about 
sixty  years  of  age  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Athens.  He  was  a  popular 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  Plato  named  one 
of  his  dialogues  after  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  107 
or  108  years.  Two  works  attributed  to 
him  are  extant  The  Apology  of  Palamedes 
and  the  Encomium  on  Helena^  but  their 
genuineness  has  been  questioned. 
Gordons  (J^or'^'i^s),  in  Greek  mythol- 
&^***»  ogy,  three  frightful  goddesses 
whose  names  were  Stheno,  Euryfile,  and 
Medusa.  They  were  all  immortal  except 
Medusa.  Their  hair  was  said  to  be  en- 
twined with  serpents,  and  they  turned  to 
stone  all  those  who  looked  upon  them. 
Medusa  was  killed  by  Perseus  (which 
see). 

Gorilla  i%o-Tin^)  Troglodytes  Go- 
rtlla,  the  largest  animal  of 
the  ape  kind.  It  attains  a  height  of  about 
5%  feet,  \s  found  chiefly  in  the  woody 
equatorial  regions  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, is  possessed  of  great  strength,  has 
a  barking  voice,  lives  mostlv  in  trees,  and 
feeds  cmefly  on  vegetable  substances, 
as  the  fmit  and  cabbage  of  the  palm- 
tree,  the  pawpaw,  the  banana,  etc. 
Tile  erect  position  is  more  readily  as- 
sumed   than    in    most   other    anthropoid 


Gorilla  (TroglodtfUs  Gorilla). 

sheltered  and  thickly-leaved  part  of  a 
tree  by  means  of  the  long,  tough,  slender 
stems  of  parasitic  plants,  and  lining  it 
with  the  broad,  dried  fronds  of  palms  or 
with  long  grass.  This  hammock-like 
abode  is  constructed  at  different  heights 
from  10  to  40  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
there  is  never  more  than  one  such  nest 
in  a  tree.  The  gorilla  has  thirteen  ribs, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  its  molar  teeth 
to  the  incisors  and  in  the  form  of  its  pel- 
vis it  approaches  closely  the  human  form. 
The  Phoenician  navigator  Hanno  found 
the  name  in  use  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
in  W.  Africa. 
GoritZ      (»^'"tz)-    SeeOorz, 

Gorkum  (^or'kum;  properly  Go- 
VIVXA.U1U  ^nchem),  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Linge,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Merwede,  the  name 
given  for  a  short  distance  to  the  riyer 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Waal  and  the 
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Maas,  22  miles  E.  8.  e.  of  RotterdaoL 
Pop.  11,855. 

Gorky,  Maxim  (alexeimaxi- 

^  VA  Aj  y    —nr-Aii.      J40VITCH    P  Y  E  B  H- 

koff),  the  pen  name  of  a  Russian  novel- 
ist, born  in  1868,  of  a  peasant  family, 
spent  his  early  life  in  tramping  and  work- 
ins  among  the  lowest  grades  of  Russian 
life.  He  finally  began  writing,  producing 
stories,  novels,  and  plays  which  depicted 
with  startling  vividness  life  in  the  slums 
and  among  the  tramps  of  Russia. 
Gorlitz  (geur'lits),  a  town  in  the 
Prussian  government  of 
Liegnitz,  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Neisse.  It  is  well  built,  hav- 
ing generally  substantial  houses,  several 
large  squares  and  spacious  streets.  Its 
industries  include  woolens,  Unens.  and 
cottons,  machinery,  etc  Pop.  80,931. 
GSrres  (geur'res),  Jakob  Joseph 
"       *       VON,  a  distinguished  German 

Jublicist  and  author,  born  at  Goblentz  in 
776 ;  died  at  Munich  in  1848.  He  began 
life  with  very  advanced  ideas,  but  ulti- 
mately his  republican  views  became  much 
modined,  and  he  ended  as  an  uncompro- 
mising Ultramontane  R.  Catholic.  He 
taught  in  a  school  at  Coblentz,  and  hav- 
ing studied  Persian,  he  produced  a  trans- 
lation of  part  of  the  Shahnameh,  In 
1814  he  started  the  Rheinische  Merkur, 
the  organ  of  the  German  national  move- 
ment against  Napoleon,  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  1816.  Owing  to  his  support  of 
Catholicism,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  Munich.  He  wrote  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  Among  the 
chief  works  are  Aphorisms  on  Art,  Faith 
and  Science,  Mythological  History  of 
Asia,  Christian  Mysticism,  etc. 

Gortschakoff     ^l^t^\ti^}k 

Russian  general,  born  in  1792 ;  died  1861. 
He  took  part  as  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
battle  of  Borodino  in  1812,  and  served 
in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  allies 
against  the  French.  lie  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Turkish  war  (1828-29}  :  the 
Polish  war  (1831)  ;  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary (1849)  ;  and  in  the  war  with  Tur- 
key and  the  western  powers  (1853-55). 
In  the  Crimea  he  held  the  command  in 
Sebastopol  during  the  siege.  After  the 
war  he  was  made  governor  of  Poland. 
nnrtftp1ifl.1rofF  Alexander  Mioh- 
uoiTScaaKOu ,     aelowttch,    R  u  s- 

sian  diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  1798 ;  died  in  1883.  He  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  in  1824  as 
secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  in  I(Qn- 
don.  His  experience  in  diplomatics  was 
extended  in  Vienna.  Florence.  Stuttgart, 
etc.,  and  he  showed  considerable  dexterity 
in  securing  the  neutrality  of  Austria  dur- 


ing; the  Crimean  war.  In  1856  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  afiEairs,  and  in  1862 
chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, 187a 

Goruckpore  ^*,^2i'^'£?.' >•  ««« 
Gory  Dew,    ?„»r*  S^X'WJS? 

forms  of  vegetation  {Palmella  cruenta), 
consisting  only  of  a  number  of  minute 
cells,  which  appear  on  the  damp  parts 
of  some  hard  surfaces  in  the  form  of  a 
reddish  slime.  It  is  an  alga  nearly  allied 
to  the  plant  to  which  the  phenomenon  of 
red  snow  is  due. 

Gorz  ^OBiTZ  (geurts,  geu'rits),  a 
^vA«i,  ^^^jj  ^£  Austria,  province  of 
G5rz  and  Gradisca,  near  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  23  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Trieste. 
It  occupies  a  very  picturesque  site  on  a 
mountain  slope,  anq  consists  of  the  high 
town,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended 
by  an  old  castle;  the  new  town,  situated 
in  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Isonzo ;  and  several  suburbs.  G9rz  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  manufactures 
silk,  cotton,  leather,  earthenware,  etc 
Charles  X  of  France  died  here  in  1836. 
Pop.  25,432,  largely  Italians. 
fl-nftnliPTi  (ST^^hen),  George  JoAonnf. 
UOSCaen  politician  and  financier,  ol 
German  extraction,  born  in  London  in 
1831;  died  in  1904.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1863  and  of 
the  Russell  cabinet  in  1865.  In  1886, 
when  Gladstone  launched  his  Home  Rule 
scheme  for  Ireland,  Goschen  became  a 
leader  of  the  opponents.  He  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ix)rd  Salis- 
burv's  cabinet.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
well-known  work  on  the  Theory  of  For- 
eign Exchanges. 

Goshawk  i^TSt'Ae'^l^V^i^t^ 

longing  to  the  genus  Astur  (A.  palumha- 
riua),  and  formerly  much  used  in  fal- 
conry. This  bird  flies  low,  and  pursues 
its  prev  in  a  line  after  it,  or  in  the  man- 
ner called  'raking'  by  falconers.  The 
female  was  generally  flown  by  falconers 
at  rabbits,  hares,  etc.,  and  the  larger- 
winged  game,  while  the  male  was  usually 
flown  at  the  smaller  birds,  and  princi- 
pally at  partridges. 

Goshen  (S^'shen),  jtt  ancient  geog- 
raphy,  a  district  of  Egypt 
which  Joseph  procured  for  his  brethren. 
AnftTi^Ti  a  city,  county  seat  of  Elkhart 
vusiicii.  County,  Indiana,  110  miles  B. 
of  Chicago.  Its  products  include  furni- 
ture, rubber  goods,  underwear,  bags,  ve- 
neers, hardwood  lumber,  condensed  milk, 
ladders,  gas  engines,  etc.    Pop.  11,000. 
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Qoslar  (iroslar},  an  interesting  old  passages  only,  is  not  drawn  into  the  dis- 
\«voAcirx  town  01  Prussia  in  Hanover,  cussion,  and  the  received  explanation  is 
26  miles  southeast  of  Uildesheim,  on  the  the  only  satisfactory  one  with  respect  to 
north  side  of  the  Harz,  at  the  foot  of  the  it,  namely,  that  Jonn,  writing  last,  had 
Ilammelsberg.  It  once  ranked  as  a  free  seen  the  other  Gospels,  and  purposely 
imperial  city,  has  remains  of  its  old  forti-  abstained  from  writing  anew  what  had 
fications,  and  some  old  buildings,  includ-  been  sufficiently  recorded.  Another  con- 
ing part  of  a  palace  of  the  German  em-  jecture  is  that  the  Gospels  sprang  out  of 
perors,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  a  common  oral  tradition.  According  to 
There  is  also  a  town-house  of  the  fifteenth  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
century.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en-  that  of  Mark,  if  not  the  oldest  in  com- 
gaged  in  the  copper,  silver,  and  other  position,  is  yet  probably  the  most  direct 
mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  17,817.  and  primitive  in  form ;  it  is  the  testimony 
GoSDel  (gos'pel).  The  Greek  word  delivered  by  Peter,  possibly  with  little 
"  for    which    gospel    has    been   alteration.    The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 

used  as  the  equivalent  is  evangeliortt  or  Luke,  again,  '  represent  the  two  great 
rather  euaggehon,  a  good  or  joyful  mes-  types  of  recension  to  which  it  may  be 
sa^e.  In  the  New  Testament  it  denotes  supposed  that  the  simple  narrative  was 
primarily  the  ^lad  tidings  respecting  the  subjected.  Luke  represents  the  Hellenic, 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom — this  was  em-  and  Matthew  the  later  Hebraic  form  of 
phatically  the  gospel  (Anglo-Saxon,  gdd-  the  tradition,  and  in  its  present  shape  the 
speU,  good  tidings).  It  was  quite  natu-  latter  seems  to  give  the  last  authentic 
rally  employed  as  a  common  title  for  the  record  of  the  primitive  Gospel.'  A  corn- 
historical  accounts  which  record  the  facts  parison  of  the  three  synoptical  Gospels 
that  constitute  the  basis  of  Christianity,  yields  some  interesting  results.  If  we 
It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  suppose  the  history  they  contain  to  be 
of  the  four  narratives  written  by  Mat-  divided  into  sections,  in  forty-two  of 
thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  rests  upon  these  all  the  three  narratives  coincide; 
^ood  evidence.  They  were  all  composed  twelve  more  are  given  by  Matthew  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century;  Mark  only,  five  by  Mark  and  Luke  only, 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  some  years  and  fourteen  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  these  must  be  added  five  peculiar  to  Mat- 
of  Luke  about  the  year  64;  and  that  of  thew,  two  to  Mark,  and  nine  to  Luke. 
St.  John  about  the  close  of  the  century.  But  this -applies  only  to  general  coinci- 
Before  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  dence  as  to  the  facts  narrated ;  the  num- 
have  abundant  evidence  that  the  four  Gos-  ber  of  passages  either  verbally  the  same, 
pels,  as  one  collection,  were  generally  or  coinciding  in  the  use  of  many  of  the 
used  and  accepted.  While  the  early  exist-  same  words,  is  much  smaller.  Briefly 
ence  of  these  Gospels  has  been  admitted,  stated  the  critical  result  is  as  follows: — 
much  discussion  has  taken  place  regard-  There  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  sub- 
ing  their  origin,  and  their  relation  one  to  stance  in  the  three  ssrnoptical  Gospels, 
another.  They  seem  to  have  been  viewed  This  agreement  would  be  of  no  difficulty 
as  so  many  original  and  independent  without  the  differences;  it  would  only 
sources,  each  one  as  much  so  as  the  mark  the  one  divine  source  from  which 
others.  The  critical  spirit  of  modern  they  were  all  derived.  On  the  other  hand, 
times  has  refused  to  halt  at  this  point;  the  difference  of  form  and  style,  without 
it  has  sought  to  get  at,  so  to  speak,  the  the  agreement,  would  offer  no  difficulty, 
genealogy  of  the  several  Gospels  with  since  there  may  be  a  substantial  harmony 
their  different  degrees  of  relationship,  between  accounts  that  differ  greatly  in 
Each  of  the  four  Gospels  has  in  turn  been  mode  of  expression,  and  the  very  differ- 
assamed  by  different  critics  to  be  the  first  ence  might  be  a  guarantee  of  independ- 
out  of  which  the  others  arose;  and  the  ence.  Several  biographies  of  Jesus  and 
theory  has  been  more  than  once  pro-  the  holy  family  written  by  unknown  au- 
pounded  of  some  prior,  more  strictly  thors  of  the  second,  third,  and  later  cen- 
orisinal  document,  no  longer  extant,  turies  are  known  as  Apocryphal  OospeU, 
which  formed  the  common  basis  of  them  They  have  no  historical  nor  doctrinal 
alL  The  supposition  of  an  original  docu-  value  whatever.  The  titles  of  the  best 
ment  from  which  the  three  synoptical  known  of  these  are:  The  Gospel  of 
Gospels  (those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  James,  The  Oospel  of  Joseph  the  Car- 
Luke)  were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  penter.  The  Oospel  of  Thomas.  The  Oos- 
less  modification,  would  naturally  occur  nel  of  Nicodemus,  The  Acts  of  Pilate,  and 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  his  Letter  to  Tiberias,  etc 
evangelists  copied  from  each  other.  The  GoSDOrt  (^os'pOrt).  a 'town  and  for- 
fourth  Gospel,  as  the  narrative  coincides  ^voiiwit  ^^^  seaport  of  England, 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  county  of  Hants,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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Gossamer  Gtothic  Architecture 

entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  di-  rious   articles  in  gold  and  silver.     Pop. 

rectly  opposite  the  town  of  Portsmouth.  (1910)  3t),5o3. 

Besides  containing  infantry  barracks,  it  Qothfl.  (C^^ta),  Almanaoh  de.  See 
is  an  important  naval  depOt,  including  a  ^^''•"**  the  article  Almanac, 
victualing  yard,  large  government  facto-  Ootliajn  (^'tham),  a  parish  and 
ries,  and  Haslar  Hospital,  the  chief  ^vi#Ai.«iaii.  yiUagg  in  the  county  of  and 
establishment  in  Britain  for  invalided  7  miles  s.  w.  of  Nottingham,  England, 
sailors.  Pop.  (1911)  33,301.  It  has  an  old  reputation  for  folly,  but 
Gossamer  (gos'a-m^r)  is  the  name  the  stories  told  of  the  '  wise  men  of 
"  of  a  fine  filmy  substance,  (^otham '  are  widespread.  Washington 
like  cobweb,  which  is  seen  to  float  in  the  Irving  applied  the  name  to  New  York, 
air  in  clear  days  in  autumn,  and  is  most  Qothfl.rd  isoth'krd) ,  St.,  a  moan- 
observable  in  stubble-fields,  and  upon  ^vuiicnu.  ^.^^  eroup  of  Switzerland, 
furze  and  other  low  bushes.  This  is  on  the  confines  of  the  cantons  Tessin  and 
formed  by  several  kinds  of  small  spiders,  Uri,  belonging  to  the  Lepontine  or  Hel- 
and  only,  according  to  some,  when  they  vetian  Alps,  which  it  connects  with  the 
are  young.  Bernese  Alps.  It  forms  a  kind  of  central 
Gosse  (90s)*  Edmund  William,  son  nucleus  in  the  great  watershed  of  Eu- 
of  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  was  rope.  Its  culminating  point  has  a  height 
bom  in  London  in  1849.  He  was  ap-  of  10,(500  feet  The  Col  of  St.  Gothard, 
pointed  assistant  in  the  British  Museum  at  its  summit  level,  where  the  Hospice 
in  1867.  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade  stands,  is  6808  feet  high.  Over  it  an 
in  1875;  specially  studied  the  northern  excellent  carriage  road  was  completed  in 
literatures,  and  published  Northern  Sttid-  1832.  A  railway  tunnel  has  been  pierced 
i€9,  consisting  of  critical  essays  on  Scan-  through  this  mountain  group  between 
dlnavian,  Dutch,  and  German  literature.  GOschenen  on  the  north  and  Airolo  on 
He  also  published  several  volumes  of  the  south,  thus  directly  connecting  the 
poetry  and  critical  essays,  and  was  Clark  railway  system  of  North  Italy  with  those 
lecturer  in  English  literature  at  Trinity  of  Switzerland  and  Western  and  Central 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1884-89.  Germany.  This  tunnel  has  a  total  length 
G0S86  Philip  Henbt,  naturalist,  was  of  16,295  yards,  or  rather  more  than  »H 
\H\M09%fj  ^^j.jj  ^^  Wf»rcester,  England,  in  miles.  Its  construction,  begun  in  1872, 
1810;  died  in  1888.  From  1827  to  was  completed  in  1881.  and  it  was  opened 
1835  he  was  resident  in  Newfoundland,  for  traffic  early  in  18S2.  Its  total  cost 
and  afterwards  traveled  through  Canada  was  about  $12,000,000. 
and  the  United  States,  making  all  the  nnfTiAii'hTirv  ^kVafATn  See  Gotten- 
time  large  collections  of  insects,  etc.     In  WJXnenDUrg  Dystem.     j^ 

1844    he    visited    Jamaica.      Among   his  (JotMc  Architecture    (j^^^^'^^^u  2 

many  works  are:    The  Canadian  Natu-  ^vu**xv  Aa.i.vAxxi*^vi;M.fcw    term  applied 

raJigt.   The  Birds  of  Jamaica,  A   Natu-  to  the  various  styles  of  pointed  architec- 

ralistt  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  The  Aqua-  ture  prevalent  in  Western  Europe  from 

Hum,  Marine  Zoology,  Life,  Actinologia  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 

Britannica,  Romance  of  Natural  History,  revival  of  classic  ardiitecture  in  the  six- 

etc,   besides   many   contributions   to  the  teenth.    The  term  was  originally  applied 

learned  societies.  in  a  depreciatory  sense  to  all  the  styles 

GSteborsr   ^^  G5thebobo  (yeute-  which  were  introduced  by  the  barbarians 

^^  »*  borg).     See  Oottenhurg,  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire.     But 

Gotha     (K<5't&)»   a   town   of   Germany,  the    invention    or    introduction    of    the 

capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-  pointed  arch  gave  birth  to  a  new  style 

Coburg-Gotha,  on  the  Leine,  14  miles  w.  of  architecture,  to  which  the  name  Gothic 

s.    w.    Erfurt,   is   well    built    with    fine  is    now   properly   restricted.     The   chief 

environs    and    suburbs.      The    principal  characteristics     of     Gothic     architecture 

building   is   the   ducal   castle   or  palace,  are:— The  predominance   of  the   pointed 

occupying   the   crown   of   the   height   on  arch  and  the  subserviency  and  subordina- 

which  the  town  is  situated.     This  town  tion  of  all  the  other  parts  to  this  chief 

alternates  with  Coburp  as  a  residence  of  feature :  the  tendency  through  the  whole 

the  dukes  of  the  duchy.     It  contains  a  composition    to    the    predominance    and 

museum,    a    picture-gallery,    a    valuable  prolongation    of  vertical    lines;    the   ab- 

cabinet  of  engravings,  a  library  of  200,-  sence  of  the  column  and  entaMatnrp  of 

000  vols,  and  6000  MSS..  of  wliich  2500  classic  archit^Ce,  of  muIw  ffi  and 

are  Arabic  and  400  Persian  and  Turkish ;  rectangular  surfaces  and^Sie^hstfhiHnn 

and  a  collection  of  over  80.000  coins  and  of  clustered   shafS    ^XtTm^^ 

medals.    The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  and  members  multiplied  in  rich  varietv' 

of    woolen,    linen,    and    cotton    tissues.  This    style    oridnated    in    Prance    and 

porcelain,  musical  Inatruments,  and  va-  spread  very  rapidly  to  England.  Germany 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  COLOGNE,  GERMANY 

One  of  the  finest  and  purest  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.     Begun  about  1 248,  it  was  not 

completed  until  188a    It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  480  feet  long,  282  feet  wide.     The  height  of  the 

central  aisle  is  154  feet,  and  that  of  the  towers  51 1  feet. 
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Gothland 


Goths 


Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Scandinavian  conn-  nection  between  these  and  the  Goths 
tries.  In  England  it  was  introduced  by  proper.  About  the  middle  of  the  third 
William  of  Sens,  who  built  Canterbury  century  these  began  to  encroach  on 
Cathedral  in  1174,  and  there  followed  an   the  Roman  Empire.     Having  seized  the 
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abed  e  f 

QoTHic  Abcuituot  u  ke. 
a,  (.EariyEngUah  Windows.  <^  Transition,  d,  Qeometrical.  e,  Perfect  Decorated.  /,  0.  Perpendicular. 

independent  course  of  development.     The  Roman    province    of    Dacia,    they    were 

Gothic  architecture  of  Britain  has  been  assailed    by    Decius,    whom    they    twice 

divided   into   four   principal   epochs — the  defeated.     In  253   they  captured  Trebi- 

Early   English,   or  general   style   of   the  zond,  where  a  large  fleet  of  ships  fell  into 


thirteenth  century:  the  Decora- 
ted, or  style  of  tl 
century ;  the  I 
practiced  during 
and  early  part  of 
century  (Flambovi 
contemporary  style 
and  the  Tudor,  or 
of  the  sixteenth  ce; 
that  time  Gothic 
declined  in  Britai 
vival  set  in  aboi 
many  fine  spedmc 
have  i>ince  been  ei 
ecclesiastical  build 

Gothland     ^«; 

(Swedish,    Gdtala 
the    large    sections 
Sweden  was  origii 
and       including 
the     portion 
south  of  lat.  59'' 
20^  N. 

^"^"^>clent 
Teutonic  Mbe 
occupying  when 
first  known  to 
history  the  re- 
gion adjacent  to 
the  Black  Sea 
north  of  the 
1  o  w  er  Danube. 
A  people  of  sim- 
ilar name  is 
mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as 
dwelling     south 


their  hands. 


Gothic  Architecture. — Salisbury  Cathedral. 


With   this   force 
down    the    iEgean 
id    the    coasts    of 
Uyria.     They  now 
reaten    Italy,    but 
vere  defeated  with 
;r  by  the  Emperor 
Is  successor,  Aure- 
,     notwithstanding 
cede  to  them  the 
e  of  Dacia,  after 
was    comparative 
D   them   for  many 
lie   fourth   century 
>thic    kingdom   ex- 
the    Don    to    the 
from    the    Black 
Vistula    and    the 
It  the  year  369  in- 
Qotions      produced 
the    division    of 
the  Gothic  king- 
dom    into     the 
kingdom   of  the 
Ostrogo t  h  s 
(eastern  Goths) 
and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths 
(western 
Goths).    In  396 
Alaric,    king   of 
t  h  e     Visigoths, 
made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Greece, 
laid    waste    the 
Peloponne  bus. 
and  became  pre- 
fect   of    Illyria. 
He  invaded  Italy 


of   the  Baltic,   and   Oeat8  or   Oauta   are  and  sacked  Rome  in  409,  and  a  second 

known  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  time  in  410.   After  his  death  (in  410)  the 

Beotoulf    as     inhabitants     of     Southern  Visigoths  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new 

Sweden;  but  there  is  no  necessary  con-  kingdom   in   the  southern  parts  of  Ganl 
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OSttu^^en 
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and  Spain,  of  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  Provencej  Languedoc, 
and  Catalonia  were  the  principal  prov- 
inces, and  Toulouse  the  seat  or  govern- 
ment The  last  king,  Roderick,  died  in 
711  in  battle  against  the  Moors,  who  had 
crossed  from  Africa,  and  subsequently 
conquered  the  Gothic  kingdom.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Koman  Empire,  by 
the  invasion  of  Odoacer  in  476,  the  East- 
ern emperor,  Zeno,  persuaded  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  invade  Italy  in 
489.  The  Goth  became  king  of  Italy  in 
493,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Ostrogothic  kingdom,  which,  together 
with  Italy,  comprised  Rhsetia  (a  part  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol),  Vindelicia 
(part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia),  Noricum 

isaltzburg,  Stiria.  Carinthia,  Austria), 
^almatia,  Pannonia  (Further  Hungary, 
Slavonia),  and  Dacia  beyond  the  Danube 
(Transylvania,  Wallachia).  This  king- 
dom came  to  an  end  in  554.  Subsequently 
the  Goths  both  here  and  in  Spain  en- 
tirely disappeared  as  a  distinct  people. 

Christianity  appears  to  have  early 
taken  root  among  the  Goths  settled  in 
Moesia,  a  Gothic  bishop  being  mentioned 
as  present  at  the  council  of  Nicsea  (325). 
Their  form  of  Christianity  was  Arianism, 
which  was  patronized  by  their  protector 
Valens,  and  certainly  adopted  by  their 
lishop,  Ulfilas.  The  introduction  of 
Jhristianity  among  the  Goths,  and  the 
jircumstance  of  their  dwelling  near  and 
even  among  civilized  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  greatly  contributed  to  rais- 
ing them  in  civilization  above  the  other 
German  tribes.  Bishop  Ulfilas,  in  the 
fourth  century,  translated,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bible  into  Moeso-Gothic,  using  an  alpha- 
bet which  he  formed  out  of  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Unfortunately  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  translation  has 
come  down  to  us;  but  this  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  language  at  that  time,  and  is  of  the 
highest  value  from  a  philological  point  of 
view.  Besidps  this  translation  there  ex- 
ist a  few  other  monuments  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  are,  however,  of  minor  im- 
portance. Gothic  was  one  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tongues,  being  accordingly  a  sister 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  etc.  Being  committed  to 
writing  earlier  than  any  other  Teutonic 
language,  Gothic  exhibits  peculiarities 
entirely  its  own,  and  hence  its  value  in 
the  study  of  Teutonic  philology  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  richer  in  inflections  than  any 
other  of  the  Teutonic  tongues.  Swedish 
is  the  least  like  the  Gothic  of  all  the  Ger- 
manic dialects,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  Goths  migrated  to  Scandinavia  from 


the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula 
long  before  they  proceeded  southward. 
See  Ulfilas, 

Gottenbnrer,    ^^  gothenbubg  (gof- 

^^  *^  o^      en-burg;    Swedish, 

Gotehorg),  a  seaport  town  in  Sweden,  the 
second  in  respect  of  population  and  trade, 
capital  of  the  lUn  of  the  same  name,  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  the  G5ta,  in  the 
Kattegat,  255  miles  w.  8.  w.  Stockholm, 
intersected  by  canals.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  Sweden,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  It  has  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  and 
possesses  shipbuilding  yards,  tobacco 
lactones,  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  etc. 
The  trade  is  very  extensive,  the  harbor 
being  excellent  and  always  free  from  ice. 
It  has  a  good  depth  of  water,  is  defended 
by  forts,  and  there  is  a  drydock  cut  in 


the  solid  rock.  The  completion  of  the 
GOta  canal  and  railway  facilities  have 
increased  its  importance.  Among  social 
reformers  the  town  Is  noted  for  its 
licensing  system,  known  as  the  'Gotten- 
burg  system,'  under  which  the  public- 
house  licenses  are  controlled  by  the 
municipality  and  granted  to  a  company, 
which,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement with  6  per  cent,  annual  interest 
on  the  shareholders'  capital,  makes  over 
the  profits  to  the  town  treasury.  This 
plan  has  been  in  force  pince  18G5,  and  has 
been  experimented  with,  less  successfully, 
in  some  other  localities.  Pop.  177,200. 
Gottfried  <firot'fr§d)  von  Strabbxtbo. 
UUttiriea  g^^  Godfrey  of  Strashurg, 
Gottineren  ^^"tjng-en),  a  town  of 
o  Prussia,  province  of  Han- 
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Gottland  Gould 

over,  on  the  Leine,  50  miles  s.  s.  E.  Han-  works,  potteries,  and  breweries,  and  man- 
over.     It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  ufactones  of  stearine  candles,  yarn,  and  ^ 
and  is  generally  well  built,  having  wide  cigars.     Crouda   is   a   great   market   for                   ^1 
and  spacious  streets.     Its  cliief  attrac-  cheese,   sold   under   the  name  of  Gouda                   ^H 
tion  is  the  university,  founded  in  1734  cheese.    Pop.  22,303.                                                     ^M 
by  George  II  of  England  and  elector  of  Ooudimel    U^di-nael),  CLAUDE,a                    ^ 
Hanover,  opened  in  1737,  and  which  has  ^v********^*     French  musical  composer,  ^ 
a  European  reputation.     It  has  an  aver-  born  in  1510;  killed  during  the  St.  Bar- 
age    attendance   of   over   1000    students,   tholomew   massacres  at  Lyons  in  1572. 
Connected  with  the  university  are  a  mu-  Palestrina  was  one  of  his  pupils  at  Rome, 
seam,  an  observatory,  an  anatomical  thea-  His  most   important   work  is  a   setting 
ter,  botanical  garden,  and  a  library  pos-  of  the  French  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
sessed   of   5OO2OOO   printed   volumes   and  Marot  and  Beza.    Some  of  these  tunes  are 
5000  MSS.     The  manufactures  comprise  still    used    by    the    French    Protestant 
woolens,  chemicals,  scientific  instruments.  Church  and  by  the  German  Lutherans, 
etc    Pop.  (1910)  37,594.                            Goilffh  U^^)'    Hugh,    Viscount,    an 
r^nfflanil      or  Gothland   (gotland),  ^"**6**    English    general;    born    at 
vuttxaxiu,     ^jj   jgj^^j   ^f   ^^  Baltic,   Woodstown,  County  Lunerick,  in  1779; 
belonging  to  and  55  miles  east  of  the  died  1869.     He  joined  the  army  in  1794, 
coast  of  Sweden.    It  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  was  present  the  year  after  at  the 
and  has  an  area  of  1200  sq.  miles.     The  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     He 
coast   is   for   the   most   part   rock^   and  served  in  Spain  in  1809-13;  was  made 
deeply  indented.    The  interior  consists  of  major-general  in  1830,  and  sent  to  India 
a  limestone  plateau,  intersected  near  its  as  commander  of  the  Mysore  division  of 
center  by  a  range  of  heights  from  200  to  the  army  in  1837.     He  commanded  the 
300  feet  above  the  sea.     The  soil  is  fer-  land  forces  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1841 ; 
tile.     The  chief  town,  Wisby,  was  once  was  made  baronet,  and  returned  to  India 
a   flourishing   member  of  the   Hanseatic   as    commander-in-chief;    suppressed    the 
League.    Pop.  52,781.                                      revolt  of  the  Mahrattas,  1843 ;  and  com- 
Oottsclied     U  ^  ^ '  ^^®*)  ♦    J  o  H  A  N  N    manded  in  the  Sikh  wars  of  1845-48.    He 
^^       ^      "•      Christoph,  a  German  was  superseded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
writer,  born  in  1700 ;  died  in  1766.     He   1849.     He  was  made  baron  in  1846 ;  cre- 
be<»me  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  ated  viscount  and  pensioned,  1849 ;  field- 
and  afterwards  of  logic  and  metaphysics  marshal,  1862. 

at  Leipzig ;  and  for  many  years  was  die-  Aouffll  ^^^^    Babtholomew.    temper- 
tator  in  Germany  in  matters  of  literary  »    *  ance  orator,  bom  at  Sandhurst, 

taste.  In  1728  he  published  the  first  Kent  in  1817 ;  died  in  1886.  He  attained 
sketch  of  his  Rhetoric^  and  in  1729  his  a  great  celebrity  as  a  fervid  orator  oo 
Kritische  Dichtkunst  C  Critical  Art  of  Fo'  his  special  subject  in  the  United  States 
etry').  Both  these  works  condemn  the  and  elsewhere,  and  published  his  autobi- 
disngnrement  of  the  language  by  the  use  ography,  orations,  and  a  volume  of 
of  foreign  words,  and  oppose  the  bombast  sketches,  Sunlight  and  Shadow, 
in  poetry  then  prevailing.  fl-nnlhnm     (?01'b6m),  a  city  of  New 

OottSGllfl.lk  (got'sh&lk),  Louis  Mo-  ^"*"w»aiii  g^^^j^  Wales,  in  Argyle 
^^"'*"^  **  "^  BEAU,  musician,  was  County,  134  miles  8.  w.  of  Sydney,  well 
bom  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  1829.  laid  out  with  broad  streets  lined  with  sub- 
His  marked  musical  ability  induced  his  stantial  buildings.  Pop.  10,916. 
father  to  send  him  to  Paris  to  receive  fl>oilld  (^^^)»  Augustus  Addison, 
further  education.  In  1848  his  series  of  ^^*"^  naturalist,  bom  at  New  Ips- 
publlc  concerts  in  Paris  met  with  much  wich.  New  Hampshire,  in  1805;  died  in 
success.  He  afterwards  appeared  in  the  1866.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Har- 
United  States  and  in  Mexico  and  South  vard  College  in  1830,  and  while  practic- 
America.    He  died  in  Brazil  in  1869.  ing  engaged  in  scientific  study,  devoting 

Oonda  (gou'd&),  a  town  of  Holland,  himself  to  botany,  zoology  and  conchologv. 
In  the  province  of  South  Hoi-  In  the  latter  he  became  an  author!^  of 
land,  11  miles  northeast  of  Rotterdam,  world-wide  eminpnce.  He  aided  Sir 
separated  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Charles  Lyell  in  his  eeological  investi^a- 
Gouwe,  which  here  unites  with  the  tions  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
Ijssel.  Hie  town  is  composed  of  neatly  author  of  valuable  works  on  conchology 
built  houses,  and  is  Intersected  by  numer-  pnd  other  subjects, 
ous  canals.  The  great  rnarketplace  is  flonld  Benjamin  Apthorp.  astrono- 
the  largest  in  Holland.  The  church  of  ^^"^^^^  mer,  bom  at  Boston.  Massachu- 
St  John  is  noted  for  its  organ  and  its  setts,  in  1824;  died  in  1896.  Graduating 
painted  glass  windows,  said  to  be  among  at  Harvard  in  1844,  he  pursued  the  studv 
the  finest  in  Europe.     There  are  pipe-  •f  science  abroad,  and  in  1849  was  ap- 
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Oould  Gourock 

pointed  on  the  United  States  Coast  Sur-  Vita  (1885),  and  a  Mass  for  the  Jeanni> 

vey,  when  he  devised  methods  to  deter-  D'Arc  festival  (1887),  were  popular.    lie 

mine  longitude  by  aid  of  the   telegraph,  died  in  1893. 

He  was  oirector  of  the  national  observa-  (Iniirfl.    (Kd*a)»    a    genus    of  large- 

tory  at  Cordova,  Argentina,  1870-85,  com-  ^"uxa    ^^^^    nigeons,    natives    of    the 

pleting  there   three  extensive   catalogues  Papuan    Archipelago,    comprising    about 

of  stars,  and  conducting  observations  in  six   species   known   as   crowned   pigeons, 

meteorology  and  climatology.     His   Ura-  and  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and 

nometry  of  the  Southern  Heavens  is  a  the  open  erect  crest  with  which  the  head 

work  of  great  value.  is  adorned.     They  pass  most  of  the  time 

Gould     ^^^^^^  Miller,  philanthropist,  on  the  ground,  feed  on  fruits,  and  build 

'   daughter   of    Jay    Gould,    was  their  nests  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees, 

born  in  New  York  in  1808.     Inheriting  They   have   a   stately   bearing,   harmoni- 

ample  means  from  her  father,  she  became  ously-colored   plumage,   and  are  in  high 

distinguished  for  her  discriminative  gifts  esteem  for  the  table, 

for  charitable  and  educational  purposes.  n./inroTni       See  Ooramy, 

During  the  war  with  Spain  she  became  vruuittiui. 

an  active  worker  in  the   Woman's  Na-  n>oiird      ifS,^^^)^  the  popular  name 
tional  War  Relief  Association,  and  con-  ^"*"'"'       for  the  species  of  Cucurhita, 
tributed  liberally   to  its  funds,   and  for  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Cucur- 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  war.  bitacese.    The  same  name  is  given  to  the 
Since  then  she  has  given  much  for  edu-  different  kinds  of  fruit  produced  by  the 
cational  purposes,  and  contributed  $100,-  various  plants  of  this  genus.     These  are 
000  to  the  University  of  New  York,  for  held  in  high  estimation  in  hot  countries ; 
a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans.  they  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  most 
Oould     ^^^    (Jason),    financier,    was  of  them  abound  in  wholesome,  nutritious 
>  bom     in     Roxbury,     Delaware  matter.     The  C  Pepo,  or  pumpkin,  ac- 
County,  New  York,  in  1836 ;  died  in  1892.  quires  sometimes  a  diameter  or  2  feet. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  daring 
American  speculators  and  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  them  all.    By  his  unusual 
ability  as  a  stock-dealing  financier  and 
his  audacious  schemes  and  methods,  he 
accumulated  an  enormous  fortune  for  his 
era,  valued  at  over  $72,000,000. 
Gould     ^^^1^)»    John,    ornithologist, 
born  at  Lyme,  Dorsetshire,  in 
1804 ;  died  at  London  in  1881.    Originally 
a  gardener,  he  was  appointed  curator  to 
the  Zoological  Society's  Museum  in  1827, 
and  henceforward  his  whole  life  was  de- 
voted  to   the   study   of  birds.      His  chief  Flower  and  Fruit  of  Squash  (^Cucurbita  Mdopepo), 
works — ^all     magnificently     illustrated — 

are:  A  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Hima-  The  0.  Melopepo,  or  squash,  is  cultivated 

layan    Mountains^    1831 ;    The   Birds    of  in  America  as  an  article  of  food.     The 

Europe,  5  vols,  folio,  1832-37;  The  Birds  C.   Citrullus,  or  watermelon,  serves  the 

of  Australia,  7  vols,  folio,  1840-48.  with  »3  Egyptians  for  meat,   drink,   and   physic, 

(Supplementary     volumes,     1850-52;     The  and  is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States. 

i  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  5  vols.,  1862-73,  The  C.  aurantia,  or  orange-fruited  gourd, 
etc.,  besides  a  number  of  monographs  on  is  cultivated  only  as  a  curiosity,  and  is 
the  humming-birds,  the  trogons,  etc.  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  Lagena- 
fl-onnod  (s^-^^)i  Charles  Fran-  ria  vulgaris,  or  bottle  gourd,  a  native 
viVM^vu.  gQjg  ^  French  operatic  com-  both  of  the  Bast  and  West  Indies,  is  edi- 
poser,  born  at  Paris  in  1817;  studied  at  ble,  and  is  often  6  feet  long  and  18 
the  Conservatoire  under  Hal4vv,  Lesueur,  inches  in  circumference.  The  outer  coat 
and  Pauer,  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  His  or  rind  serves  for  bottles  and  water- 
first  important  work  was  Faust   (1859),  cups. 

which  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  Gonrd-tree.    ^^^^  ^^  Calahash-tree. 
composers.       Other     operas     followed — 

Mireille  (1864),  Romet  et  Juliette,  Cinq  fl-onrOGk     (s^'rok),   a   town   of  Ren- 

Mars     (1877),     Polyeucte    (1878),   and  ^^^^^^^     frewshire,  Scotland,  on  the 

later,  Charlotte  Corday,    He  wrote  also  a  Firth  of  Clyde,  2  miles  west  of  Greenock. 

Messe   SolenneUe,    a    motet    Oallia,    and  It  is  a  favorite  watering-place,  yachting 

other  choral  works  and  songs:  his  orato-  station,  and  has  a  pier  for  steamers.  Pop. 

rios    Redemption    (1882)    and    Mors   et  5261. 
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Gout 


Governor 


Gout  ^  £orin  of  arthritis,  a  constlta- 
'  tional  disorder  giving  rise  to 
paroxysms  of  acute  pain  with  a  specific 
form  of  inflammation,  appearing  after 
puberty,  chiefly  in  the  male  sex,  and  re- 
turning after  intervals.  It  is  very  often 
preceded  by,  or  alternates  with,  disorder 
of  the  digestive  or  other  internal  organs, 
and  is  generally  characterized  by  affection 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  by 
nocturnal  exacerbations  and  morning  re- 
missions, and  by  vascular  plethora;  vari- 
ous joints,  organs,  or  parts  becoming  af- 
fected after  repeated  attacks  without 
passing  into  suppuration.  It  may  be 
acquired  or  hereditary.  In  the  former 
case  it  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of 
thirty-five;  in  the  latter,  it  is  frequently 
observed  earlier.  Gout  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid, 
but  recent  researches  point  to  an  infective 
origin,  the  souroe  of  the  toxsemia  being 
the  digestive  tract  Indolence,  inactivity, 
and  too  free  use  of  tartarous  wines, 
fermented  liquors  and  very  high- 
seasoned  and  nitrogenous  food  are  the 
principal  causes  which  give  rise  to  this 
disease.  Grout  is  also  called,  according 
to  the  part  it  may  affect,  Podagra 
(in  the  leet),  Oonagra  (in  the  knees), 
Chiragra  (in  the  hands),  etc.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic^  and  may  give  rise  to 
concretions,  which  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  urate  of  soda.  ,  It  is  a  disease 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  its  regular 
attacks  usually  occur  late  in  life, 
when  the  habits  of  indulgence  which  are 
adverse  to  its  cure  have  become  fixed. 
Strict  regulation  of  the  habits  of  life  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
treatment  of  gout 
Gout-weed.      ®^  SiahofMoeed. 

GoVftTl  (fif'*^'fl^)>  ^  town  of  Scot- 
\flvvau  land,  county  of  Lanark,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  to  the  west  of 
Glasgow,  of  which  it  forms  a  suburb.  It 
is  the  site  of  extensive  shipbuilding 
yards,  engineering  works,  dyeworks,  etc. 
Pop.  (1911)  80,725. 

Government  (»uv'ern-ment)  is  a 
^^******  ^  "  word  used  m  com- 
mon speech  in  various  significations.  It 
denotes  the  act  of  governing,  the  persons 
who  govern,  and  the  mode  or  system  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sovereign  powers  of 
a  nation,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  are  vested  and  exercised. 
Aristotle  classified  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment into  three  classes:  1st  Monarchy, 
or  that  form  in  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  is  vested  in  one  individual ;  2d, 
Aristocracy,  or  that  in  which  it  is  con- 
fided to  a  select  portion  of  the  community 
supposed  to  possess  peculiar  aptitude  for 


its  exercise;  and  3d,  Democracy,  or  that 
in  which  it  is  retained  by  the  community 
itself,  and  exercised,  either  directly,  as 
in  the  small  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  indirectly,  b^  means  of  representative 
institutions,  as  in  the  constitutional  states 
of  modern  times.  Each  of  these  forms  if 
brought  into  existence  by  the  general  will 
of  the  community,  maintained  by  its  con- 
sent, and  employed  for  its  benent,  is  said 
to  be  a  legitimate  government  But  each 
of  these  legitimate  forms  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  liable  to  a  particu- 
lar form  of  corruption.  Monarchy  had  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  tyranny,  or  a 
government  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
single  ruler;  aristocracy  became  oli- 
garchy; and  democracy  degenerated  into 
ochlocracy  or  mob  rule.  Through  each  of 
these  various  forms,  each  legitimate  form 
being  followed  by  its  corresponding  per- 
verted form,  government  was  supposed  to 
run  in  a  perpetual  cvcle;  the  last  form, 
ochlocracy,  being  foUowed  by  anarchy. 
As  a  means  of  avoiding  these  evils,  a 
mixed  government  is  supposed  to  have 
been  devised.  The  best  species  of  mixed 
government  was  believed  by  Aristotle  to 
be  a  union  of  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
form  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
that  balance  of  powers  which  forms  the 
essence  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  democratic 
government  is  the  federal  republic  of  the 
United  States.  See  Arisioortufy,  DemoO' 
racy,  Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  Republic, 
etc. 

Governor     (guv'*r-nur),     a     contriv- 
ance  in  mills  and  machin- 
ery for  maintaining  a   uniform  velocity 
with   a  varying  resistance.     A  common 


Governor  of  a  Steam-engine. 

form  of  steam-engine  governor  consists  of 
a  pair  of  balls  (a  b)  suspended  from  a 
vertical  shaft  kept  in  motion  by  the  en- 
gine.   When  the  engine  goes  too  fast  the 
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balls  fly  farther  asunder,  and  depress  the 
end  of  a  lever  (n  p  o),  which  partly 
shuts  a  throttle-valve,  and  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  steam  admitted  into  the  cyl- 
inder; and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
engine  goes  too  slow,  the  balls  fall  down 
towards  the  spindle  and  elevate  the  valve, 
thus  increasing  the  Quantity  of  steam  ad- 
mitted into  the  cylinder.  By  this  in- 
genious contrivance,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  resistance  of 
the  engine,  and  the  velocity  kept  con- 
stantly the  same.  A  similar  contrivance 
is  employed  in  mills  to  equalize  the  mo- 
tion of  the  machinery.  When  any  part 
of  the  machinery  is  suddenly  stopped,  or 
suddenly  set  going,  and  the  moving  power 
remains  the  same,  an  alteration  in  the 
velocity  of  the  mill  will  take  place,  and  it 
will  move  faster  or  slower.  The  governor 
is  used  to  remedy  this. 

Governor's  Island,    N^w^^yor^ 

harbor,  on  which  is  Fort  Columbus,  head- 
quarters of  the  Military  Department  of 
the  East ;  also  a  small  island  at  the  main 
entrance  of  Boston  Harbor,  on  which  is 
Fort  Winthrop. 

Oower  (fou'^r),  John,  an  early 
vivw^j.  English  poet,  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Chaucer,  born  about  1320; 


John  Oower, 

died  in  1408.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  appears  to  have  been 
in  afQuent  circumstaneeSt  as  he  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  building  of  the  con- 
ventual church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in 
Southwark.  His  chief  works  are  his 
Speculum  Meditantis^  Vox  Clamantis, 
and  ConfetHo  Amantia,  of  which  the  first 
was  a  moral  tract  relative  to  the  conjugal 
duties,  written  in  French  rhymes  (now 
lost)  ;  the  second  a  metrical  chronicle  of 


the  insurrection  of  the  commons  under 
Richard  II,  in  Latin  elegiac  verse;  and 
the  third  an  English  poem  in  eight  books, 
containing  30,000  lines,  relative  to  the 
morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  one  of 
the  earliest  products  of  the  English  press, 
being  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483. 
Gowrie  (gou're)  conspiracy,  one  of 
^  the  strangest  episodes  in  Scot- 
tish history,  took  place  in  August,  1601. 
King  James  VI  while  hunting  in  Falkland 
Park,  Fifeshire,  was  asked  by  Alexander 
Ruthven  (brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie) 
to  accompany  him  to  Gowrie  House,  near 
Perth,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
caught  a  Jesuit  with  an  urn  of  foreign 
golden  pieces  hid  under  his  cloak.  On 
arriving  at  Gowrie  House  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  king, 
but  an  alarm  being  raised,  both  the  Ruth- 
vens  were  slain,  and  James  with  difficulty 
escaped,  as  the  Gowries  were  very  popu- 
lar witn  the  inhabitants  of  Perth. 

Goyanna  '^t^:^\%^^,l:^ 

miles  N.  w.  of  the  port  of  Recife  or  Per- 
nambuco.  Commerce  in  cotton,  sugar, 
rum,  hides,  timber,  castor-oil,  etc.  Pop. 
about  15,000. 

(^axra'w  (gO-y&sh'),  an  inland  province 
^"J»^  of  Brazil,  area  288^462  square 
miles.  Chief  town,  Govaz.  The  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle 
rearing  and  agriculture.  Gold  was  for- 
merly plentiful,  and  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  have  been  found.  Pop. 
260,395.  The  chief  town,  formerly  caUed 
Villa  Boa,  has  a  cathedral,  government 
palace,  etc.  Pop.  10,000. 
GOZO  ^^  Gozzo  (gofsO),  an  island 
*  of  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 
ing to  Britain,  about  4  miles  N.  w.  of 
Malta ;  length,  9  miles ;  breadth,  5  miles ; 
area,  about  40  square  miles.  A  good  deal 
of  grain  and  fruit  is  raised ;  but  the  most 
important  crop  is  cotton.  Cattle  of  su- 
perior quality  are  reared.  The  chief 
town,  Rabato,  contains  about  50(X),  and 
the  whole  island  about  22,000  inhabitants. 
n>n77i  (gofs^),  Carlo,  an  Italian  dra- 
^"^^^  matist  born  at  Venice  in  1722; 
died  in  1806.  His  principal  work  consists 
of  a  series  of  dramas  based  on  fairy  tales, 
which  obtained  much  popularity,  and 
were  highly  praised  by  Goethe,  Scnlegel, 
De  StaSl,  Sismondi,  etc. 
Oozzoli  (got'so-le),  Bennozo,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at 
Florence  in  1424;  died  some  time  after 
1496.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico, 
and  wrought  at  Florence.  Rome,  Orvieto, 
and  Pisa.  His  name  is  specially  identified 
with  the  great  series  of  mural  paintings 
in  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  consisting 
of  24  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament, 
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from  the  Invention  of  Wine  hy  Noah  to 
the  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon. 

Oraaff-Keinet      <  graf-ri'net ) ,     a 

ony,  capital  of  a  diyision  of  the  same 
name,  the  oldest  and  largest  town  in  the 
midland  district  of  the  colony.  There  are 
churches  and  schools  of  the  English  Epis- 
copalian and  the  Dutch  Reformed  denomi- 
nations, a  public  library,  and  a  college. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets  at 
right  angles,  the  intervening  squares  be- 
ing filled  up  with  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Graaflan-Vesicles     i«!?ri:?^> » !f 

anatomy,  nu- 
merous small,  globular,  transparent  fol- 
licles found  in  the  ovaries  of  mammals. 
Each  follicle  contains  one  ovum,  which  is 
expelled  when  it  reaches  maturity.  Small 
at  first,  and  deeply  embedded  in  the 
ovary,  they  gradually  approach  the  sur- 
face, and  finally  burst  and  discharge  the 
ovum. 
Graal.      see  Chail 

Gracchus    ^/  ^  *  K  ^  ^?hu  ^  ^^^^ 

^****'^  "^  family  of  the  Sempro- 
nian  gens,  several  members  of  which 
have  become  historical.  Tiberius  Sem- 
PBONTcrs  Gracchus,  a  general  of  the  Sec- 
ond Punic  war,  was  consul  215  B.C., 
defeated  Hanno  214  B.C.,  and  was  killed 
212  B.C. — Another  Tiberius  Sekpro- 
Kius  Gracchus  became  consul  178  B.C., 
and  again  163  B.C.  He  married  Ck}me- 
lia,  a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  two  most  celebrated 
Gracchi,  Tiberius  Semproious  and 
Caius,  the  former  born  about  169  B.C., 
killed  133  B.C.;  the  latter  born  159  B.C., 
killed  121  B.C.  The  brothers  having  lost 
their  father  early,  received  from  their 
mother  Cornelia  a  careful  education.  At 
a  more  advanced  age  their  minds  were 
formed  and  ennobled  by  the  Greek 
philosophy.  Tiberius  early  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  military  service.  Un- 
der the  command  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  younger  Scipio,  he  served  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage.  While  he  was  yet  a  mere 
youth  be  was  received  into  the  College  of 
Augurs — an  honor  usually  conferred  only 
upon  distinguished  statesmen.  He  was 
subsequently  qua»stor  to  the  Consul  Man- 
cinus,  and  was  employed  in  the  Numan- 
tian  war,  in  which  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  by  which  he  saved  the  lives  of 
20,000  men  who  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Numantines.  This  treaty 
was,  however,  repudiated  bv  the  Romans, 
but  it  increased  his  popularity  immenselv. 
In  133  B.C.  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
4—5 


date  for  the  tribuneship,  which  oflice  ren- 
dered his  person  inviolable  so  long  as  he 
was  invested  with  it,  and  placed  him  in  a 
situation  to  advance  his  great  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  a  legal  way.  His  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  a  reform  of  the  Roman 
land  system,  by  the  restoration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  old  Licinian  law,  which 
enacted  that  no  one  should  possess  more 
than  500  acres  of  the  public  domains,  and 
that  the  overplus  should  be  equally  di- 
vided among  the  plebeians.  This  law, 
which  was  now  called,  after  Gracchus, 
the  Sempronian,  or,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  agrarian  late,  he  revived,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  several  softening  clauses. 
He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  tribune  Marcus  Octavius, 
whose  veto  retarded  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Tiberius,  however,  by  exerting  all 
the  prerogative  of  his  office,  managed  to 
pass  his  bill,  and  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
namely,  Tiberius  himself,  his  brother 
Caius,  and  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau- 
dius. Soon  after  this  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  died,  bequeathing  his  treasures 
to  the  Roman  people.  Tiberius  proposed 
that  this  bequest  should  be  divided  among 
the  recipients  of  land  under  the  new  law, 
and  to  give  the  popular  assembly  instead 
of  the  senate  the  management  of  the  state. 
But  fortune  turned  against  him;  he  was 
accused  of  having  violated  his  office;  of 
aspiring  to  be  king ;  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion for  the  tribuneship  he  was  slain,  with 
300  of  his  followers,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Temple  of  Fides.  Ten  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  the  younger 
Gracchus  obtained  the  tribuneship.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  office  he  first  of  all 
renewed  his  brother's  law,  and  revenged 
his  memory  by  expelling  many  of  his 
most  violent  enemies  from  the  city.  Sev- 
eral popular  measures  gained  him  great 
favor  with  the  people,  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  nobles  ultimately  caused  his  fall. 
Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune  gained  over  to 
their  interests,  had  the  art  to  withdraw 
the  affections  of  the  populace  from  Caius 
by  making  greater  promises  to  them,  and 
thus  obtained  a  superior  popularity  for 
himself  and  the  senate.  Hence  it  resulted 
that  Caius  did  not  obtain  a  third  tribune- 
ship,  and  Opimius,  one  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  was  chosen  to  the  consulate.  A 
tumult,  in  which  a  lictor  of  Opimius  was 
killed,  gave  the  senate  a  pretence  for  em- 
powering the  consuls  to  take  strong  meas- 
ures. Opimius  made  an  attack  upon  the 
supporters  of  Gracchus  with  a  band  of 
disciplined  soldiers.  Nearly  3000  were 
slain,  and  Gracchus  escaped  to  the  grove 
of  the  Furies,  where  he  was  slain  at  his 
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Grace  Graduation 

own  request  by  a  slave,  who  then  killed  concerning  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
himself.  sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  namely  the 
OraCfi  (Si*^))  in  theology,  the  di-  Arminians  or  Remonstrants,  among  the 
vine  influence  or  the  influ-  Protestants,  and  the  Jansenists  among 
enee  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  the  the  Catholics.  (See  Arminians^  Jansen- 
heart  and  restraining  from  sin;  or,  that  ists,)  From  that  time  the  members  of 
supernatural  gift  to  man  whereby  he  is  the  Christian  church  have  continued  to 
enabled  to  take  to  himself  the  salvation  differ  upon  this  subject, 
provided  and  offered  through  Christ  (spe-  At^oa  Days  of,  in  commerce,  a  cer- 
cial  or  saving  grace).  Before  the  fifth  ^*«*^^>  tain  number  of  days  imme- 
century  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  diately  following  the  day,  specified  on  the 
dogmatic  question  of  grace  and  its  effects,  face  of  a  bill  or  note,  on  which  it  becomes 
Pelagius,  a  native  of  Britain,  having  used  due.  Till  the  expiry  of  these  days  pay- 
some  free  expressions,  which  seemed  to  ment  is  not  necessary.  In  Britain  and 
attribute  too  little  to  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  the  days  of  grace  are 
divine  grace  in  the  renovation  of  the  heart  three,  but  they  have  been  rescinded  in 
of  man,  and  too  much  to  his  own  ability  some  of  the  American  States.  Austria 
to  do  good,  Au^stine  undertook  an  accu-  (three  days)  and  Russia  (ten  days)  are 
rate  investigation  of  this  doctrine.  He  the  only  other  countries  which  allow  days 
came  to  the  opinion,  which  has  since  been  of  grace. 

so  much  discussed,  that  God,  of  his  own  (}T^oAa    (gr&'ses;  Greek,  Chariies, 

free-will,  has  foreordained  some  to  eter-  ^*«*^^"     translated  by  the  Romans 

nal  felicity  and  others  to  irrevocable  and  Oraiiw),    the   goddesses   of   grace,    from 

eternal  misery.     In  accordance  with  this  whom,  according  to  Pindar,  comes  every- 

view  of  Augustine  is  the  doctrine  of  pre-  thing  beautiful  and  agreeable.    According 

destination.     The  majority  of  those  who  to  most  poets  and  mytholo^ts,  they  were 

were    considered    Catholic    or    Orthodox  three  in  number,  the  daughters  of  Zeus 

coincided  with  Augustine,  and,  with  him,  and   Enryndme,   and   Hesiod  gives   them 

Eronounced    the    Pelagians    heretics,    for  the  names  of  Aglaia  (brilliancy),  ThaUa 

olding   that   human    nature   is   still   as  ( the  blooming) ,  and  ^f«2)iiro«j^n^  (mirth ) . 

pure  as  it  was  at  its  first  creation,  that  Homer   mentions   them   in   the  Iliad  as 

all  the  corruption  which  prevails  is  the  handmaids  of  Hera   (Juno),  but  in  the 

effect  of   the  influence   of  bad  example,  Odyssey  as  those  of  AphrodltS   (Venus), 

and  that,  consequently,  man  being  suffi-  who  is  attended  by  them  in  the  bath,  etc. 

cient   for  his   own   purification,   has   no  He  conceived  them  as  forming  a  numer- 

need,  at  least,  of  preventing  grace.  .  The  ous  troop  of  goddesses,  whose  office  it  was 

Abbot  Casdianus,  of  Marseilles,  adopted  to  render  happy  the  days  of  the  immor- 

a  middle  course,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  tals.    The  three  graces  are  usually  repre- 

operations  of  grace  and  free-will  in  man's  sented  slightly  draped  or  entirely  nude, 

renovation,  by  a  milder  and  more  scrip-  locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  or  hand 

tural  mode.     He  considered  the  predesti-  in  hand. 

nation  of  God,  in  respect  to  man^s  salva-  Oracioaa      (grA-se-O'za),    one    of    the 

tion,  as  a  conditional  one.  resting  upon  ^^^vxvoc*      Azores.    Chief  town,  Santa 

his   own    conduct      His   followers   were  Cruz.     Pop.  9000. 

named  semir  or  half-Pelagians,  thoueb  the  (}ro/[iATit      (grad'yent),  in  roads  and 

Catholic  Church  did  not  immediately  de-  ^*"'***^'**«'      railways,  a  term  used  to 

clare    them     heretics.       Subsequently    a  signify  the  departure  of  the  track  from  a 

gradual   change   of   sides  was   exhibited,  perfect  level,  usually  expressed  as  a  frac- 

During    the    middle   ages   the   scholastic  tion  of  the  length :   thus  1  in  250  signifies 

theologians  so  perverted  the  doctrines  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  1  foot  in  250  feet  meas- 

Augustine  as  to  make  them  easily  recon-  ured  along  the  lina 

cilable  with  those  of  the  Pelagians.    But  fl-rofl-nol     (grad'ti-al),  the  psalm, 

at  the  Reformation  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  ^  *«***"•«**     anthem,    or   hymn,   said   or 

the    great   body    of    their   followers,    re-  sung  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

turned  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  lie  Church  between  the  Epistle  and  the 

Augustine.     In   the   meantime,    however,  Gospel;  so  named  from  being^  ancientlv 

the  Catholics  had   not  come  to  a  final  chanted  on  the  steps  of  the  ambo  or  pul- 

agreement  concerning  this  dogma.     This  pit,  or  of  the  altar.    By  an  easy  transi- 

appears  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Domini-  tion  the  name  was  frequently  applied  to 

cans  and  Jesuits,  and  from  the  case  of  the   Antlphonary,    which    was   originally 

the  Jesuit  Lewis  Molina,  in  1588,  from  one   of   the   three   service   books   of   the 

whom    the    Molinistic    disputes    in    the  church,  but  afterwards  in  the  eleventh 

Netherlands  received  their  name.    In  the  or  twelfth  century  included  in  the  missal, 

seventeenth  century,  also,  two  new  par-  Q.nirliiQfiAT1      (grad-fl-ft'shnn),     tiie 

ties,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  dispute  ^raauawuu      ^^^  ^^  dividing  into  the 
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necessary  spaces  the  scales  of  mathemati- 
cal, astronomical,  and  other  philosophical 
instruments.  Common  graduation  is 
simply  efEected  by  copying  from  a  scale 
prepared  b^  a  higher  process;  original 
graduation  is  chie£fy  performed  either  by 
9t€pping  or  bisection.  Stepping  consists 
in  ascertaining  by  repeated  trial  with 
finely-pointed  spring-dividers — which  are 
made,  as  it  were,  to  proceed  by  successive 
steps — the  size  of  the  divisions  required, 
their  number  being  known,  and  then 
finally  marking  them.  In  bisection  the 
beam  compasses  are  used,  an  arc  with  a 
radius  of  nearly  half  the  line  being  de- 
scribed from  either  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  short  distance  between  the  arcs 
bisected  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier  and 
a  fine  pointer.  The  process  is  repeated, 
for  each  of  the  two  halves  thus  obtained, 
until  by  subdivision  the  required  gradua- 
tion is  obtained.  Ordinary  instruments 
are  graduated  by  machines,  most  of 
which  are  based  upon  the  principle  of 
that  invented  bv  Ramsden  in  17w.  In 
this  there  is  a  horizontal  wheel,  turning 
on  a  vertical  axis,  with  a  toothed  edge 
which  is  advanced  a  certain  amount  (e. 
g.  1(K  of  arc)  by  each  revolution  of  the 
endless  screw  with  which  it  gears.  The 
screw  is  worked  by  a  treadle,  and  the 
machine  can  be  so  adjusted  that  a  move- 
ment of  the  treadle  shall  secure  either 
the  whole  or  any  desired  part  of  a  revo- 
lution of  the  screw.  A  aividing  engine 
was  invented  by  Troughton,  but  it  was 
exceedingly  complicated.  That  of  Simms, 
which  was  self-acting  and  threw  itself  out 
of  gear  when  its  work  was  done,  takes  a 
high  place  among  mechanical  inventions. 
The  most  accurate  was  that  of  Andrew 
Ross  (1831).  For  fine  graduation  Fro- 
ment  invented  a  machine  in  which  the 
object  to  be  graduated  was  slowly  and  in- 
termittin|fly  pushed  forward  by  a  screw, 
while  a  nne  steel  or  diamond  point,  work- 
ing automatically,  made  a  cut  at  each  ces- 
sation of  the  feeding  motion.  He  thus 
drew  25,000  lines  marking  equal  intervals 
in  the  space  of  one  inch,  but  the  number 
has  since  been  increased  to  225,000  by 
Nobert  See  Nohert*9  Te$i  Plates, 
Am  Mir  Heivbt  Woodfbn,  editor, 
unixyy  ^^j^  ^^  Athens,  Georgia, 
in  1851.  After  being  correspondent  to 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Southern 
correspondent  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
be  be^me  editor  and  part-owner  of  the 
Constitution.  He  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  *  New  South,'  and  was 
widely  known  as  the  exponent  of  friendly 
feelings  toward  the  North.  His  numerous 
articles  on  the  condition  of  the  South  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  He  died  in 
1889. 


Graffiti  (sr&f-fS'te),  the  rude  designs 
wxcuubx  j^jj^  inscriptions  of  popular 
origin  drawn  or  engraved  with  a  style 
upon  the  walls  of  ancient  towns  and 
buildings,  particularly  of  Rome  and  Pom- 

Seii  Those  in  Pompeii  are  in  Latin, 
rreek,  and  Oscan. 
(irskff  Gjlaftebl,  a  recent  addition  to 
^^^^h  poHtical  slang  in  the  United 
States,  and  referring  to  the  practice  of 
secret  bribery  for  political  services  or  of 
defrauding  states  or  cities  for  personal 
aggrandizement  Any  dishonest  gain  in 
political  or  official  service  is  called  graft, 
and  those  taking  part  in  it  grafters.    A 

f rafter  has  been  defined  by  Governor 
'oik,  of  Missouri,  as  '  one  who  fastens 
himself  on  the  people  either  with  or  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  draws 
an  unjust  profit  from  the  people.'  (For 
analogy  see  next  article.) 
Oraftine  (^rafnug),  an  operation 
"^  by  which  a  bud  or  scion 
of  an  individual  plant  is  inserted  upon 
another  individual,  so  as  to  become  or- 
iranically  united  with  the  stock  on  which 
It  has  been  placed.  Grafting  can  only 
take  place  between  plants  which  have  a 
certain  affinity,  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  genus,  or  order.  The  graft  does 
not  become  identified  with  the  stock  to 
which  it  is  united,  but  retains  its  own 
peculiarities  of  variety  or  species.     The 


Splioe-graftiiig.  Saddle-grafting.  Cleft-grafting. 

parts  between  which  grafting  is  effected 
must  be  actively  vegetating.  The  advan- 
tages derived  from  grafting  are  the 
preservation  of  remarkable  varieties, 
which  could  not  be  reproduced  from  seed ; 
the  more  rapid  multiplication  of  particu- 
lar species,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
period  of  fructification,  which  may  thus 
be  advanced  by  several  years.  The  prin- 
cipal methods  of  graftinsr  are — 1.  Bp 
opproacfc.— This  process  is  intended  to 
unite  at  one  or  more  points  two  plants 
growing  from  separate  roots.     Plates  of 
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Grafton  Graham 

bark  of  equal  size  are  removed,  the  n-rflffnn  iS^^^^^^h  county  seat  of 
wounds  are  kept  together  and  protected  ^<'>0'<'-«vii  Taylor  County,  West  Vir- 
from  air.  Stems,  branches,  or  roots  may  ginia;  99  miles  s.  E.  of  Wheeling,  in  a 
be  united  in  this  way.  2.  By  8ciom, —  region  of  coal  and  natural  gas.  It  has 
Under  this  head  there  are  a  variety  of  railroad  shops,  glass,  tile  and  pottery 
methods,  such  as  whip,  splice,  cleft,  works,  etc. ;  a  state  reform  school  and  na- 
saddle,  crown  grafting,  etc.  In  whi^-  tional  cemetery.  Pop.  8500. 
grafting  or  tongue-grafting  the  stock  is  n.Y»fi{tnTi  ^  village  of  Worcester 
cut  obliquely  across  and  a  slit  or  very  ^Aaxuwii,  County,  Massachusetts,  9 
narrow  angular  incision  is  made  in  its  miles  8.  E.  of  Worcester.  The  township 
center  downwards  across  the  cut  surface,  is  drained  by  the  Blackstone  River  an«l 
a  similar  deep  incision  is  made  in  the  its  tributaries,  which  afford  water-power, 
scion  upwards,  at  a  corresponding  an^le.  Boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  thread  ar<' 
and,  a  projecting  tongue  left,  which  being  largely  manufactured.  Pop.  5705. 
inserted  in  the  jmcision  in  the  stock,  they  n-rflfrn  S).TIO  (j?rA-nyft'n6),  a  town  of 
are  fastened  closely  together.  Splice-  ^^^B**-**-**^  Italy,  province  of  Naples. 
grafting  is  performed  by  cutting  the  ends  It  is  chiefly  of  interest  for  its  wines  and 
of  the  scion  and  stock  completely  across  macaronL  Pop.  13,955. 
in  an  oblique  direction,  in  such  a  way  GrflliflTn  (gram  or  gra'am),  George, 
that  the  sections  are  or  the  same  shape,  ^ *"""""»**•  mechanician  and  watch- 
then  laying  the  oblique  surfaces  together  maker,  born  in  Cumberland,  1675.  He 
so  that  the  one  exactly  fits  the  other,  succeeded  Topioa,  the  watchmaker,  in 
and  securing  them  by  tying  or  otherwise,  business  in  London,  and  invented  several 
In  cleft-grafting,  the  stock  is  cleft  down,  important  astronomical  instruments.  He 
and  the  graft,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  invented  the  dead-beat  escapement  and  a 
at  its  fower  end,  is  inserted  into  the  compensation  pendulum  for  clocks, 
cleft ;  while,  in  saddle-grafting,  the  end  At^Tio  Tn  James.  See  Montrose,  Mar- 
of  the  stock  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  ^  *"•**""»**•>  q^ig  qj^ 
wedge,  and  the  base  of  the  scion,  slit  Qraliaill  John,  Viscount  Dundee, 
up  or  cleft  for  the  purpose,  is  affixed.  «*a4j.,  commonly  known  as  Clav- 
(frown-grafting  or  rind-grafting  is  per-  erhouse,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Gra- 
formed  by  cutting  the  lower  end  of  the  ham  of  Claverhouse,  was  born  about  1650, 
scion  in  a  sloping  direction,  while  the  and  educated  at  St.  Andrews.  He  went 
head  of  the  stock  is  cut  over  horizontally  abroad  and  entered  the  service  of  France 
and  a  slit  is  made  through  the  inner  bark,  and  afterwards  of  Holland,  but,  failing  to 
A  piece  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  other  obtain  the  command  of  a  Scottish  regi- 
sucn  substance,  resembling  the  thinned  ment  in  the  Scottish  service,  he  returned 
end  of  the  scion.  Is  insertea  in  the  top  of  to  Scotland  in  1677,  where  he  was  ap- 
the  slit  between  the  alburnum  and  inner  pointed  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  raised 
bark  and  pushed  down  in  order  to  raise  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  establish- 
the  bark,  so  that  the  thin  end  of  the  scion  ment  of  Episcopacy.  He  distinguished 
may  be  Introduced  without  being  bruised,  himself  by  an  unscrupulous  zeal  In  this 
The  edges  of  the  bark  on  each  side  are  service,  especially  after  the  murder  of 
then  brought  close  to  the  scion,  and  the  Archbishop  Sharpe  in  May,  1679.  The 
whole  is  bound  with  matting  and  a  lump  Covenanters  were  driven  to  resistance, 
of  clay  put  round  it.  3.  By  buds. —  and  a  body  of  them  defeated  Claverhouse 
This  consists  In  transferring  to  another  at  Drumclog,  on  1st  June.  On  the  22d, 
stock  a  plate  of  bark,  to  which  one  or  however,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  defeated 
more  buas  adhere.  Bud-grafting  is  the  the  insurgents  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  Clav- 
most  commonly  practised,  especially  for  erhouse  was  sent  into  the  west  with  abso- 
multipl.ving  fruit-trees  and  roses,  owing  lute  power.  In  1682  he  was  appointed 
to  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  per-  sheriff  of  Wigtonshire,  and,  assisted  by  his 
formed.  brother  David,  continued  his  persecutions. 
limffATi  (grafton),  Atjousttts  He  was  made  a  privy-councilor,  and  re- 
^xaxbuu  henbt,  Thibd  Dxtkb  of,  ceived  the  estate  of  Dudhope,  with  other 
bom  in  1735.  He  was  secretary  of  state  honors  from  the  king,  and  although  on 
under  Rockingham,  first  lord  or  treasury  the  accession  of  James  his  name  was 
under  the  elder  Pitt,  and  premier  during  withdrawn  from  the  privy-council  it  was 
the  illness  of  the  latter  (then  Lord  Chat-  soon  restored.  In  1686  he  was  made 
ham).  He  subsequently  held  the  privy  brigadier-general,  and  afterwards  major- 
seal  under  Lord  North,  and  again  under  eeneral :  and  in  1688.  after  William  had 
Rockingham.  He  died  In  1811.  He  was  landed,  he  received  from  James  in  Lon- 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  don  the  titles  of  Lord  Graham  of  Claver- 
of  the  famous  and  bitingly  satirical  let-  house  and  Viscount  Dundee.  When  the 
ters  of  Junius.  king  fled  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  but 
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finding  the  Covenanters  in  possession  be  and  Sed^efield,  but  his  health  gave  way, 
retired  to  the  north,  followed  by  General  and  he  died  at  Glasgow  in  1811. 
Mackay.  After  making  an  attempt  on  QraliOTii  Taland  ^^  FSBDiNAin>EA, 
Dnndee,  Claverhouse  finally  encountered  o,ax€k,±u.  ^.o^auu^  ^  volcanic  island 
and  defeated  Mackay  in  the  Pass  of  which  in  July,  1S31,  rose  up  in  the  Medi- 
Killicrankie  (17th  July,  1689),  but  was  terranean,  about  30  miles  southwest  of 
killed  in  the  battle.  Sciacca,  in  Sicily.  It  attained  a  height 
Oraliaill  Thomas,  master  of  the  of  200  feet,  with  a  circuit  of  3  miles,  but 
^  mint,  an  eminent  chemist,  disappeared  in  August.  It  reappeared  for 
was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1805,  and  edu-  a  short  time  in  1803. 
cated  at  Glasgow  University.  In  1827  flrfl.'hft.'m  Land  *  tract  of  land  in 
he  commenced  teaching  private  mathe-  ajcwau.,  ^^^  Antarctic 
matical  classes  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1829  Ocean ;  discovered  in  1832  by  Biscoe,  who 
succeeded  to  the  lectureship  of  chemistry  took  possession  of  it  for  Great  Britain, 
in  the  Andersonian  University.  In  1831  It  stretches  between  lat  63^  and  68°  s., 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  Ion.  61°  and  68°  w. ;  and  is  sup- 
in  the  Amsterdam  University.  In  1831  posed  to  be  of  great  extent, 
he  established  the  law  that  gases  tend  GT*a,liaiIISt0WII  ^  town  of  Cape 
to  diffuse  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  «•*«*."*.«» w wax,  Colony,  district  of 
their  specific  gravities.  He  afterwards  Albany,  about  480  miles  east  of  Cape 
made  a  series  of  investigations  into  the  Town.  It  is  a  well-built,  thriving  place, 
constitution  of  arsenates,  phosphates,  and  and  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop, 
phosphoreted    hydrogen,    and     into    the  Pop.  about  15,000. 

function  of  water  in  different  salts.  In  Hro  jl  (grftl ;  variously  spelt  Oreal^ 
1837  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemis-  graal^' Qrazal^  Orasal,  etc.),  the 
try  in  the  University  of  London,  and  soon  legendary  holy  vessel,  supposed  to  have 
after  settling  in  the  metropolis  he  was  been  of  emerald,  from  which  Christ  dis- 
appointed assayer  to  the  mint.  In  1841  pensed  the  wine  at  the  last  supper.  It 
he  was  chosen  first  president  of  the  was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Eng- 
Chemical  Society,  which  he  had  assisted  land  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but  to  have 
in  founding;  and  ia  1846  he  assisted  in  been  taken  back  to  heaven  until  the  ap- 
founding  the  Cavendish  Society,  over  pearance  of  heroes  worthy  to  be  its 
which  he  presided.  He  read  the  Baker-  guardians.  Titurel,  a  descendant  of  the 
ian  lecture  in  1849  and  in  1854,  the  sub-  Asiatic  prince  Perillus,  whose  descend- 
ject  of  both  being  the  diffusion  of  liquids,  ants  had  allied  themselves  with  the  fam- 
which  he  further  treated  before  the  Royal  ily  of  a  Breton  sovereign,  was  chosen 
Society  in  1861.  He  distinguished  the  as  its  keeper.  He  erected  for  it  a  temple 
crystalloids  and  colloids  in  liquid  solu-  on  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and 
tions,  and  gave  to  their  separation  the  organized  a  band  of  guardians.  It  was 
name  of  dialyaia.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  visible  only  to  the  baptized  and  pure  of 
Philo^oohical  Transactions,  1866,  he  ap-  heart  With  this  legend  that  of  King 
plied  tnese  discoveries  to  gases,  under  Arthur  became  connected.  Three  of  his 
the  name  of  atmolysis.  The  passage  of  knights.  Galahad,  Percival,  and  Bors,  had 
gases  through  heated  metal  plates  and  sight  of  it,  and  on  the  death  of  Percival 
the  occlusion  of  gases  were  also  ably  it  was  again  taken  to  heaven, 
investigated  by  him.  He  died  in  1869.  Qraill  (s^^^)*  ^^^  name  of  a  small 
Gra.lia.ine  (^rftm  or  gra'am),  James,  weight,  the  twentieth  part  of 
\«xaaxa.ux^  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in  a  scruple  in  apothecaries*  weight,  and  the 
Glasgow  in  1765.  He  studied  law  in  twenty-fourth  of  a  pennyweight  troy. 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1791  became  a  Writer  See  Avoirdupois. 

to  the  Signet     In  1795  he  was  admitted  Graill      includes    all    those    kinds    of 

to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  of  which  he  grass  which  are  cultivated  on 

continued  a  member  until  1809,  when  he  account  of  their  seeds  for  the  production 

took  orders  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  meal  or  flour.    All  kinds  of  grain  con- 

of  England.    Previous  to  this  all  his  liter-  tain  in  varying  quantities  the  following 

arv     productions     had     been     published,  elements :    gluten,    fecula    or    starch,    a 

While  at  the  university  he  printed  and  sweet    mucilage,    a    digestible    aromatic 

circulated  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces,  substance    contained    in    the    hulls,    and 

Tbpse  appeared  in  an  amended  form  in  moisture,  which  is  predominant  even  in 

1"^".     In  1801  be  published  a  dramatic  the  driest  grain,  and  serves,  after  planting, 

pof>Ti  enHtl^  Mary.  Queen  of  f^cotland.  to  stimulate  the  first  motions  of  the  germ, 

and  in  1802  appeared,  anonymouslv,  The  The  grains  include  wheat  oats,  rice,  In- 

fiahhafh.      The    Birds    of   ffcotland.    and  dian  corn,  rye,  buckwheat  barley,  millet 

British     Georpics    followed.      He    subse-  etc.   The  term,  corn,  used  in  Europe,  is  re- 

qnently  held  curacies  at  Shefton,  Durham,  stricted  to  Indian  corn  in  United  States 
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Grain  Coa4it 

"~" —  ■ 

Grain  Coast,   t^.t  ^p^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

^    M  AM  *         ,.^^RS"*»   ^^   t^   west 
coast  of  Africa.    See  Grains  of  Paradise. 

Grain  Elevator.  ^^  Elevator. 

Graininer  (^euoiscus  Lancastrien- 
,,  ~~^  *w),  a  fish  of  the  dace 
kind,  found  chiefly  in  the  Mersey  and 
Its  tributaries,  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
lakes.  The  nose  is  more  rounded  than 
that  of  the  dace,  the  eye  larger,  and  the 
dorsal  fin  commences  half-way  between 
the  point  of  the  nose  and  tiie  end  of  the 
fleshv  portion  of  the  tail  It  seldom 
weighs  more  than  half  a  pound ;  in  habit 
and  food  it  resembles  the  trout 
Grain-leather,  <lressed  horse-hides, 
,,  X  ,.,  ,  ,  goatskins,  seal- 
skins, etc.,  blacked  on  the  grain  side,  that 
IS  the  hair  side,  for  shoes,  boots,  etc 

Grain-moth,    *k:^^J!L*®   ^^^^    ^^ 

'  which  two  species  are 
known.  Tinea  granella  and  Butalis  cere- 
alella,  whose  larvas  or  grubs  devour  grain 
in  granaries.  The  moths  have  narrow, 
fringed  wings,  of  a  satiny  luster. 

Grains  of  Paradise,   <^  «  ?  n  e  a 

xir  ^        ^^  .'grainsor 

Malaguetta  pepper,  the  pungent  some- 
what aromatic  seeds  of  Am6mum  Mele- 
guetta,  nat  order  Zingiberacese,  a  plant 
of  tropical  Western  Africa.  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  cattle  medicines  and  to 
give  a  fiery  pungency  to  cordials.  The 
Grain  Coast*  of  Africa  takes  its  name 
from  the  production  of  these  seeds  in  that 
region. 

Grakle  (^rakl;  OracUla),  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
Bfres.  and  of  the  starling  family  (Stur- 
nidaB),  inhabiting  India  and  New  Guinea. 
One  of  the  genus  is  the  Indian  mina  bird 
(y.  musioa),  which  can  be  taught  amus- 
ing tricks  and  can  imitate  the  human 
voice.  It  is  of  a  deep  velvet  black,  with 
a  white  spot  on  the  wing,  yellow  bill  and 
feet,  and  two  yellow 
wattles  on  the  back 
of  th6  head.  A  con- 
siderable number  of 
other  birds  not  be- 
longing to  this  genus 
have  also  been  called 
grakles,  snch  as  the 
purple  grakle,  or 
crow-blackbird  of 
America.  See  Crow- 
^  hlackhird, 

GraUatore. -Head  and  GrallatOreS    ^^£^ 
Foot  of  Crane.  ,  ^  ,        ^a-t5- 

,.,    ^  rCs).  an  order  of  birds 

which  formerly  included  the  heron,  ibis, 
stork ;  but  these  are  now  put  into  another 
order,  and  the  Grallatores,  properly  so 
called,  consist  of  the  following  families. 


Grammar 

\ '  — 

namely,  those  of  the  snipe,  stint,  and 
ruff ;  the  red-shanks,  green-shanks,  and 
sand-pipers;  the  curlews,  phalaropes, 
stilts,  and  avocets;  the  plovers,  oyster- 
catchers,  turnstones,  lapwings,  coursers; 


Giullatorefl  — a.  Leg  and  foot  of  curlew.    6,  Head 
ofanipe.    e.  Beak  of  avooei. 

the  jacanas,  and  bustards;  the  rails  and 
coots ;  and  the  cranes.  They  are  gener- 
ally known  as  wading  birds,  as  they  fre- 
quent shores  and  banks  of  streams, 
marshes,  etc.,  and  their  legs  and  beak  are 
commonly  rather  long. 
Gram.  *^®  ^chickpea  (Cicer  ariefp- 
'  «i«m),  used  extensively  in  In- 
dia as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
now  being  introduced  into  our  Southern 
States. 

Gramineae  ^^''*'^'^"'^®^)'    ^^  orass. 

Grammar  («ram'ar),  in  reference  to 
,  any  language,  is  the  system 
of  rules,  principles,  and  facts  which  must 
be  known  in  order  to  speak  and  write 
the  language  correctly.  Comparative 
grammar  treats  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
forms  which  are  shown  bv  comparison  to 
be  common  to  various  languages;  gen^ 
^u .  u '"  ^^i^^^^^  grammar,  of  those  laws 
which,  by  logical  deduction,  are  demon- 
strated to  be  common  to  all.  The  divi- 
sions of  grammar  vary  with  the  class  and 
also  with  the  method  of  treatment  In 
common  English  grammars  the  division 
18  generally  fourfold :  orthography,  which 
treats  of  the  proper  spelling  of  words, 
and  includes  orthoepy,  treating  of  the 
proper  pronunciation;  etymology,  which 
treats  of  their  derivations  and  inflections ; 
syntam,  of  the  laws  and  forms  of  con- 
struction common  to  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse;  prosody,  of  the  laws 
peculiar  to  verse.  Although  the  system- 
atization  of  grammar  had  begun  in 
some  sort  in  Plato's  time  it  was  chiefly 
to  the  Alexandrian  writers  that  it  owed 
its  development  The  first  Greek  gram- 
mar  for   Roman   students   was   that  of 
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Grammar  Schools  Granada 

Dionysiiis  Thrax,  in  use  about  80  B.C.  graph*     Instead    of   a   wax   cylinder,   it 

Comparative  grammar  can  only  be  said  employs     a     circular     plate     of     metal 

to  nave   existed  from   the   beginning   of  covered   with  a  film  of  oily   matter  on 

the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  critical  which  the  record  is  traced  in  a  spiral 

study  of  Sanskrit  established  the  affinities  line.      This    record    is    etched    into    the 

of   the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  metal,  or  photographically  reproduced  on 

group.  another  sheet  ot  metal.    The  sound  is  re- 

A'To-mmor  finliAAla     &i^  old  name  produced  by  causing  the  point  attached 

Uranmmr  OCauuiS,   ^^    ^    ^^^    ^^^  ^^    ^^^  diaphragm    to    foUow    the    spiral 

schools  at  which  a  secondary  education  record  as  the  plate  is  rotated, 
is  given,  as  a  preparation  for  a  univer-  Grampian  Mountains  <«.  ^  a  m  '- 
sity  course.  The  term  seems  to  have  vixc»*aj.^a«,«. -«.vi»*Awc*x*Aw  pi-an),  a 
arisen  from  the  once  almost  exclusive  range,  or  rather  series  of  ranges  and 
occupation  of  these  schools  in  the  teach-  elevated  masses,  stretching  across  Soot- 
ing of  the  elements  or  grammilr  of  the  land  diagonally  8.  w.  to  N.  E.  for  about 
I^tin  and  Greek  languages.  In  England  150  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Ben 
the  character  of  the  teaching  in  secondary  Nevis,  the  Grampians  comprise  all  the 
schools,  where  not  restricted  by  endow-  highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  Ben 
ments,  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  Cruachan,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Lawers, 
course  of  instruction  in  the  universities,  Schiehallion,  Ben  Macdhul  (4296  feet), 
in  which  the  classical  element  still  pre-  Cairngorm,  Cairntoul,  etc 
ponderates.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  AramDIlS  (gram'pus),  a  name  for 
grammar  schools  appear  rather  to  have  ^•■■w'***!'"'^  several  marine  cetaceous 
led  the  movement  to  adapt  the  higher  mammals  allied  to  the  dolphins,  espe- 
education  to  the  practical  requirements  cially  Orca  gladiator  of  the  Atlantic  and 
of  modern  life,  as  also  in  the  United  North  Sea,  which  grows  to  the  length  of 
States,  where  the  term  High  School  or  25  feet,  and  is  remarkably  thick  in  pro- 
College  is  generally  used.  Many  of  these  portion  to  its  length.  The  spout-hole  is 
present  diplomas  to  graduates.  on  the  top  of  the  neck.  The  color  of 
H'TOTviTnA  (gram),  the  unit  of  weight  the  back  is  black;  che  belly  is  of  a  snowy 
vrtuiuuc  jjj  France  =  15.4323  grams,  whiteness,  and  on  each  shoulder  is  a 
A  decagramme  or  ten  grammes  =  5.644  large  white  spot  The  grampus  is  car- 
drams;  a  hectogramme  (100  grammes)  nivorous  and  remarkably  voracious,  even 
=  3.527  OS. ;  a  kilogramme  (1000  attacking  the  whale, 
grammes)  =  2.205  lbs.;  a  myriagramme  (lyoTi  (si'&i>)»  &  town  of  Hungary,  at 
(10,000  grammes)  =  22.046  lbs.  viac^u.  ^^  confluence  of  the  Gran  with 
A'roTviTnAiif  (gr&-moQ),  a  town  of  the  Danube,  25  miles  northwest  of  Buda- 
vrtuiuuuuii  Belgium,  East  Flanders,  pest  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Hun- 
22  miles  8.  s.  E.  of  Ghent,  on  both  sides  garian  monarchs,  and  their  finest  ci^ 
of  the  Dender.  Chief  manufactures:  till  ruined  by  the  Turks  about  1613.  It 
linen,  lace,  thread,  paper,  tobacco-pipes,  is  an  archbishop^s  see  and  has  a  fine 
etc  Pop.  11,907.  cathedral.  Pop.  17,009. 
liiHiTninATif     Ohdeb    of     {Orandtnon-  drtkntLAsL     (gr&-nft'd&),   a  city   in   the 

wrammonx,  ^^^^  ^  monastic  order  ^^anaaa  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^p.^^i  ^^ 

established  by  Stephen  of  Thiers  in  1076  the   province   of   Granada.     The   streets 

at  Muret,  but  afterwards  (1124)  removed  rise  picturesquely  above  each  other,  with 

to  Grandmont    The  order  became  extinct  a  number  of  turrets  and  gilded  cupolas, 

at  the  Revolution.  the  whole  being  crowned  by  the  Alham- 

ArAniATlt     ^^  Gbammont,  Philibebt,  bra  (which  see),  or  palace  of  the  ancient 

u^xiuuvAibi    Count  de,  son  of  Anthony,  Moorish  kings.     In  the  background  lies 

duke  of  Grammont  born  in  1621.     He  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  covered  with  snow, 

served   under   the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  The    streets,    however,    are    narrow   and 

Torenne,    went    to    England    two    years  irregular,   and    the  buildings   inferior  to 

after    the   Restoration,    and   was   highly  those  of  many  other  towns  in  Spain.  The 

distinguished    by    CJharles    II.      After   a  town  is  partly  built  on  two  adjacent  hills, 

long  course  of  gallantry  he  married,  under  between  which  the  Darro  flows,  travers- 

compulsion.    Miss    Elizabeth     Hamilton,  ing  the  town  and  falling  into  the  GenU, 

and   died   in   1707.      His    memoirs   were  which    flows    outside    the   walls.        The 

dictated  to  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony,  cathedral    is    an    irregular   but   splendid 

0>unt  Hamflton,  who  followed  James  II.  building,  and  the  archbishop's  palace  and 

entered    the    French    service,    and    died  mansion  of  the  captain-general  are  also 

in  1720.  noteworthy;  but  the  special  features  of 

AromATlllOTie    (gram'5-f5n),   an   in-  the  town  are  the  Alhambra,  and  another 

\j»iuu|iuvAiv     strument  for  recording  Moorish    palace    called    the    Oenerdlife, 

gpeedi,  similar  in  character  to  the  phono-  built  on  an  opposite  hilL     Granada  has 
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Oranada  Grand  Ccmon 

no  manufactures  of  importance.    Its  uni-  his    name    for    inns   and    public    houses 

versity  was  founded  aoout  1530,  and  is  throug-hout  England, 

attended   by   some   1000   students.     The  Aran  Chaco    ^^  (^1  Sr&n  chft^O),  a 

city   was  founded   by   the   Moors   before  ^***'**  vaxo-vv^   territory  of  the  Argen- 

80O.    and    from    1036    to   1234    was    in-  tine  Republic,  lying  mainly  between  the 

eluded  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cordova.     In  Vermejo,    Parank,   and   Ssilado.     In   the 

1235  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Moor-  west  it  is  intersected  by   offsets  of  the 

ish   kingdom    of   Granada,   and   attained  Andes,  and  in  the  east  forms  extensive 

almost     matchless     splendor.      In     1491  plains  and  marshes,  while  in  the  south 

it   remained   the   last   stronghold   of   the  are  sandy  deserts  interspersed  with  salt 

Moors  in  Spain,  but  was  taken  by  the  pools.     Greater  part,  however,  is  covered 

Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  primeval  forest.    It  is  inhabited  by 

in  1492,  along  with  the  kingdom,  having  various   Indian   tribes,   the   total   Indian 

then   a   population   of   perhaps   500,000.  population  being  estimated  at  from  20,- 

Its  prosperity  continued  almost  without  000   to   40,000.     The   Central   Chaco   is 

diminution    till    1610,    when    the    decree  well    adapted    for    growing    sugar-cane, 

expelling   the   Moors   from   all   parts   of  tobacco,    maize,    rice,    etc.,    but   not   for 

Spain  told  severely  upon  it,  and  it  has  cereals  generally.    The  name  is  also  ap- 

never     recovered.       Pop.     75,900. — ^The  plied  to  a  much  more  extensive  territory 

Srovince,  which  is  partly  bounded  by  the  of  similar  character  extending  into  Bo- 

[editerranean,  has  an  area  of  4928  sq.  livia  and  Paraguay. 

Ganada  ■  ^^A  a  Moorish  king-  Grand  Army  of  the  BcpnbUo, 

vfiauauo*!     ^^^^    ^    Spain,    bordering  an  organization  of  the  Union  soldiers  who 

on  the   Mediterranean,   now   represented  served  in  the  Civil  war,  formed  in  1866 

by  the  three  provinces,  Granada,  Almeria,  at  Decatur,  Illinois.     It  spread  to  other 

and  Malaga ;  area,  11,000  sq.  miles.    The  States  very  rapidly,  a  convention  held  in 

interior  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  November  of  that  year  being  attended  by 

from  east  to  west  by  several  ranges,  par-  delegates   from   10    States.     The   second 

ticularly  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  many  '  Encampment '  was  held  in  Independence 

of  its  valleys  and  low  grounds  are  dis-  Hall,  Philadelphia,   in   1868,   Gen.   John 

tinguished  by  beauty  and  fertility.     The  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  being  elected  com- 

olive  and  vine  are  extensively  cultivated,  mander-in-chief.     Since  that  date  annual 

and  fruit  is  very  abundant.     The  sugar-  conventions   have   been   held,    and   since 

cane  thrives  in  some  parts.     After  long  1878   the  commander  has  been  changed 

formine  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  annually.     In  1910  an  enthusiastic  and 

Granada  became  a  separate  kingdom  in  well    attended    convention    was    held    at 

1235.    In  1492  it  passed  into  the  posses-  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  but  the  ranks 

sion  of  the  Spaniards.  of   the   veteran   order   had   been   rapidly 

n-rsiTllirlillfl.     (gran-a-dil'a),  the  West  depleted  by  death,  and  in  the  years  to 

vrxauauxxxa     Indian     name     for     the  come   the   decrease   will   be   very   rapid, 

fruits  of  various  species  of  P<w«f/Wra,  a  Lawly  through  the  efforts  of  the  order 

genus  of  the  passion-flower  family.   Some  service  pensions  have  been  granted  to  all 

species  have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  soldiers  of  the  war,  and  the  veteran  band 

chiefly  for  their  flowers,  the  chief  being  is    now   cared    for   by    the    government 

the  purple-fruited,  P.  edUlis;  the  water-  Afliliated  organizations  are  the  *  Woman's 

lemon,    P.    laurifoUa;    the    flesh-colored  Relief  Corps,*  the  *  Loyal  Ladies*  League.' 

granadilla,    and    the   P.    quadrangulHriSf  and  'The  Sons  of  Veterans.' 

gte  most  valuable  for  cultivation  in  Great  QxBJii  Caioil  Of  the  ColoradO, 

oritain.                                                ' 

fl-m.nhv  (RranT)!),  Johw  Mannebs,  a  deep  gorge  through  which  the  Colorado 
v»x  auu jr  Mabquis  OF,  SOU  of  the  Duke  River  flows  in  Arizona.  217  miles  in 
of  Rutland,  bom  in  1721 ;  educated  at  length  and  surpassing  in  depth  and  grand- 
Eton  and  Cambridge ;  raised  a  foot  regi-  eur  any  other  caflon  on  the  earth.  With 
ment  in  1745 ;  became  colonel  of  horse-  the  addition  of  Marble  Cafion,  with  which 

fuards  in  1758  and  lieutenant-general  in  it  connects,   it  is  286  miles  long.     The 

769;  commanded  the  British  troops  in  summit  width  varies  from  9  to  1.^  miles, 

the   Seven   Years*   war    (1760-63),    and  and  the  average  denth  is  over  5200  feet 

was    commander-in-chief    of   the    British  the  maximum   depth  being  6300  feet,  a 

army  from  1766  to  1770,  the  year  of  his  depth  maintained  for  about  50  miles.    It 

death.     He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  is   believed   to  have   been   entirely   exca- 

1754,    1761,    and    1768.      His    immense  vated  by  the  river,  which  is  supposed  to 

popularity,  which  was,  however,  scarcely  have  begun  its  course  in  the  surface  of  the 

earned  by  his  merits  as  a  general,  was  plateau.      Boating    parties   have   several 

in  part  attested  by  the  frequent  use  of  times    go^e    down    the    chasm,    though 
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Grand  Bnke  Grand  Eapids 

rapids   and   falls   render   this   enterprise  works,  a  large  horse  market    It  is  on  the 

very   dangerous,  and  a  number  of  lives  Liincoln    Highway    of   the    Coast-to-coast 

have  been  lost  in  the  attempt  Auto  Route.    Pop.  1^^,000. 

Grand  Dnfel^      t^©  title  of  the  sover-  Grand  Junction,      a  city,  capital  of 

states  of  Germany,   who  are  considered  Colorado,   »3   mijes   s.    w.    of   Glenwood 

to  be  of  a  rank  between  duke  and  king;  Springs.    Gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  found 

also  applied  to  members  of  the  imperial  P  ^^s  vicinity,  and  it  has  a  beet-sugar 

family  of  Russia.  factory,    fruit    evaporators,    etc.      Pop. 

Grandee    (f-f^,i^^^^^^^^^  abody^f  mensd^^^^ 

K^Mv^'^.t'^P^l'iirnT^'/r/h  e^t   laws  of   the  ^^e'i^'Vtetut^ 

f^ifn^^^^iffl  «»  hJ3  Xo  ^.S.  It^.^i^H  numbering  24,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 

^?H^r«?in^5ffpir*^^^^^  ^eceive    4cretly    the    evidence    presented 

soldiers  under  their  own  colors.     Besides  regarding  alleged  crimes,  and  if  satisfied 

hultf  ""^nH  Fi^'^^Hol.T^  ^^f  ^fo^'^V'  S?"  thltTc?ime  C  probably  been  commU- 

htlLt^mn^\?^Z'^*S^  ""^^"S  *""  ^®  ted,  then  to  present  an  indictment  against 

^fi^SS^^StKi^  ®#*^^'  ^'^  grandees  pos-  the  accused  to  the  proper  court     As  a 

?hf^«i5LP$#lK'^^v?''^''!^fu^5?  ^^^^  .'*'  rule,  the  Grand  Jury  is  approachable  only 

S?«*'^'*^«'''  ^^^J'^•  ^^^fHl  ^^''^^'  through    the    prosecuting    officer    of    the 

sion.^    The  king  called  each  of  them  'my  district,  but  they  have  a  right  to  take  up 

^""'Ihoi'"*  ?:r^^'  r^l^""  h\^^^T?f  any  inquiry  independently  Sf  suchlScer, 

^iL^'^^^J^T^^  ""f  }^^'  ^^^^  l''^'^'*^  and  it  is  also  wlSiin  their  power,  if  not 

only  as    my  kinsman'  (mv  partente).  their  duty,   to  investigate  in   a  general 

Grand  Falls     a  garden  city,  founded  way  the  conditions  of  public  institutions, 

••"^  *•***">    1905^    on    Exploits   R.,  and    make    presentments    regarding    the 

Newfoundland,   Canada,   about  GO   miles  same. 

below  Red  Indian  Lake.  Neighboring  llraTirl  PAiiflimiJirv  formerly  an 
spruce  forests  supply  material,  and  the  «*«^^  XCliBlUuaiy,  officer  of  the 
Grand  Falls,  power,  developed  to  23,500  Dutch  Republic.  In  the  great  towns  the 
horsepower,  for  greatpaper-mills.  The  first  magistrate  was  called  a  pensionary, 
propnetors  secured  2300  square  miles  of  his  office  being  a  paid  one.  The  grand 
woodland,  where  a  cut  of  50,000,000  feet  pensionary  was  the  secretary  of  state  of 
IS  made  annually.  The  city  sprang  into  the  Province  of  Holland.  He  held  office 
existence  completely  equipped  with  for  five  years,  and  was  elVible  for  re- 
churches,  schools,  halls,  hotels,  etc.  The  election.  The  office  was  abolished  on  the 
daily  output  of  the  mills,  comprising  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  in 
eleven  large  steel  buildings,  is  120  tons  of  1806. 

"newsprint'*  paper  per  day.  Grand  Pre     ^^""^   P'*^*   *  beautiful 

OrftTliI  Pnrlrft     a   ^'Jty   of   North   Da-  ^ *******  ■^*^      village  on   the  basin  of 

uraiLUXUriU»9   j^^^^^    county    seat    of  Minas,  King's  CJounty,  Nova  Scotia;  the 

Frand  Forks  County,  on  the  Red  River  scene  of  Longfellow's  poem,  Evangeline. 

of  the  North,  and  on  the  Northern  Pa-  The  French  settlers  there  were  expelled 

cific    and   Great  Northern   railroads.     It  by    Virginian    colonists    in    1613.      Pop. 

is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  North  1600. 

Dakota  and  Wesley  College  and  is  an  im-  Oran j  Prix  (frttVP^)-  See  BooU 
portant  d'stributinsr  and  manufacturine  oiaxu-axxa  det  aeauso  Arte, 
center.  Flour,  lumber  and  flax  products  ArsiTirl  P^Tiiilfl  *  city,  capital  of 
lead.  Pop.  12.478.  urana  JiapiOS,  ^^^^  county, 
HrciTifl  TTairATi  a  city  and  summer  Michigan,  situated  on  the  rapids  of  the 
urauu  XUlM^Uy  ^^^^^  capital  of  Grand  River,  30  mUes  from  its  mouth. 
Ottawa  County,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michi-  its  manufacturing  inv^rests  are  greatly 
gan,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  Grand  River,  promoted  by  the  fine  water-power.  It  is 
It  is  80  nules  by  water  E.  of  Milwaukee,  traversed  \ij  several  railroads  and  has  a 
and  is  a  port  of  entry  with  a  good  bar-  large  trade  m  lumber,  and  extensive  manu- 
bor,  20  to  30  feet  deep.  There  are  large  factures,  the  furniture  woiks  alone  em- 
shipments  of  grain,  fruits,  and  celery,  ploying  more  than  16,000  hands.  Nearby 
important  fisheries,  shipyards,  and  va-  are  large  gypsum  quarries  and  cement 
rjous  manufactures.  Pop.  5856.  and  calcined  plaster  are  extensively  man- 
CUhitiiI  TsIotiiI  a  city  of  Nebraska,  ufactured.  The  city  has  many  fine  public 
UTUUU  XSlltuUy  capital  of  Hall  and  private  edifices,  various  chantable 
County,  on  the  Platte  River,  154  miles  institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  CathoLc 
w.  by  s.  of  Omaha.  It  has  sugar  and  and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishoprics, 
brewing    industries,   brick    and    marble-  Fop.  135,000. 
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Grand  Bapids,    *,.  ^^^^s  ??p*^  .  °^ 

%« A<Mi.M  AvcA^AMo^  Wood  County. 
Wisconsin,  22  miles  s.  w.  of  Stevens 
Point.  It  has  paper  and  pulp  mills,  flour 
mills,  and  other  industries.    Pop.  6521. 

Grand  Sergeaaty,  S°re°oru*n"d 

similar  to  knight-service,  but  of  superior 
dignity.  Instead  of  serving  the  king 
generally  in  his  wars,  the  holder  by  this 
tenure  was  bound  to  do  him  some  speci- 
fied honorary  service,  to  carry  his  sword 
or  banner,  to  be  the  marshal  of  his  host, 
his  high-steward,  butler,  champion,  or 
other  omcer.  It  was  practically  abolished 
with  other  military  tenures  by   Charles 

Grange  (granj),  in  the  United  Stateeu 
6  a  society  of  farmers  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  more  especially  for 
abolishing  the  restraints  and  burdens  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  commercial  classes, 
the  railroad  and  canal  companies,  etc., 
and  for  doing  away  with  middlemen. 
Granges  originated  in  the  order  of  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  founded  in  Wash- 
ington in  1867.  The  central  body  of  thi? 
was  called  the  National  Grange,  and 
subordinate  granges  were  established  in 
the  several  states  until  they  numbered 
more  than  27,000  in  all.  Women  were 
admitted  to  membership  on  equal  terms 
with  men,  and  this  aided  greatly  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  order,  which  in  1875 
had  a  membership  of  1,500,000.  It  was 
political  in  its  early  purposes,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  several  laws  passed  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  It  also  sought 
to  gain  control  of  grain  elevators  and 
railroad  terminal  facilities.  The  politi- 
cal movement  was  afterwards  left  to  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  (which  see),  leaving 
the  grange  to  a  useful  growth  in  the  social 
and  industrial  field.  Its  membership  has 
much  decreased,  yet  it  remains  a  popular 
institution. 

Grangemouth  J^'^lTi'Vo'iiTe' 

burgh,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
3  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Falkirk.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1777  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  canal;  its  pros- 
perity was  increased  by  the  opening  of 
docks  in  1843,  1859,  and  1882.  It  has 
shipbuilding-yards,  sawmills,  a  rope  and 
sail  factory,  and  brickworks.  Pop.  17,- 
463. 

Granier  dc  Cassagnac.  f;;„^.^*- 

Aniilillfl^  (gran'i-llt>.  an  indetermi- 
Uranuil^e  ^^^^  granite ;  V  a  r  i  e  1 7  of 
granite  that  contains  more  than  three 
constituent  parts. 


Granilla  («"J?-il'a.).  the  dust  or 
^AwauMw  email  grains  of  the  cochi- 
neal insect. 

Granite  (S^  ran 'it),  an  unstratified 
rock,  composed  generally  of 
the  minerals  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
mixed  up  without  regular  arrangement 
of  the  crystals.  The  grains  vary  m  size 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  mass  of 
two  or  three  feet,  but  the^  seldom  exceed 
the  size  of  a  large  gaming  die.  When 
they  are  of  this  size,  or  larger,  the  granite 
is  said  to  be  'coarse-grained.'  Granite 
is  an  igneous,  or  fire-formed,  rock  which 
has  been  exposed  to  great  heat  and  pres- 
sure deep  down  in  the  earth.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  the  igneous  rocks 
seen  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  was  formerly  considered  as  the  foun- 
dation rock  of  the  globe,  or  that  upon 
which  all  sedimentary  rocks  repose ;  but 
it  is  now  known  to  belong  to  various 
ages  from  the  Pre-Cambrian  to  the  Ter- 
tiary, the  Alps  of  Europe  containing 
granite  of  the  later  age.  In  Alpine  situ- 
ations it  presents  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing broken  through  the  more  superficial 
strata;  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  rising  towards  it  at  increasing 
angles  of  elevation  as  they  approach  it. 
It  forms  some  of  the  most  loity  of  the 
mountain  chains  of  the  eastern  continent 
and  the  central  parts  of  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  are  of  this  rock.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  America  and  is  largely  quarried 
in  the  United  States  for  building  pur- 
poses, especially  in  New  England,  the 
best  known  quarries  being  those  of  New 
England.  It  is  abundant  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  but  much  of  this,  as 
well  as  that  of  some  parts  of  California, 
is  in  a  singular  state  of  decomposition, 
in  many  places  being  easily  penetrated 
by  a  pick.  Granite  supplies  the  most 
durable  materials  for  building,  as  many 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments 
testify.  It  varies  much  in  hardness  as 
well  as  in  color,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  its  constituent 
parts,  so  that  there  is  much  room  for 
care  and  taste  in  its  selection.  Granite 
in  which  felspar  predominates  is  not  well 
adapted  for  buildings,  as  it  cracks  and 
crumbles  down  in  a  few  years.  The  de- 
composed felspar  of  some  varieties  of 
granite  yields  the  kaolin  used  in  porce- 
lain manufacture.  Granite  in  which 
mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende  is  called 
syenite,  the  famous  Quincy  granite  of 
Massachusetts  being  properly  a  syenite. 
When  both  mica  and  hornblende  are 
present  it  is  called  9veniHo  ffranite :  when 
talc  supplants  mica  it  is  called  profogene. 
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ialooMe,  or  ehlaritio  granite;  a  mixture 
of  quarts  and  hyperstbene,  with  scattered 
flakes    of    mica,    is    called    hyperathenio 

'  granite;  and  the  name  of  graphic  granite^ 
or  pegmatite,  is  given  to  a  variety  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  quartz,  with  a  little 

*  white  mica,  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
an  irregular  laminar  structure.  When  a 
section  of  this  latter  mineral  is  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  alternations  of  the 
constituent  materials,  broken  lines  re- 
sembling Hebrew  characters  present 
themselves;  hence  the  name.  Granite 
abounds  in  crystallized  earthy  minerals; 
and  these  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
veins  traversing  the  mass  of  the  rock. 
Of  these  minerals  beryl,  garnet,  and 
tourmaline  are  the  most  abundant.  It  is 
not  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  oriental 
hasalt,  found  in  rolled  masses  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt^  and  of  which  the 
Egyptians  made  their  statues,  is  a  true 
graidte,  its  black  color  being  caused  by 
the  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  black 
shade  of  the  mica.  The  oriental  red 
granite  chiefly  found  in  Egypt,  and  of 
which  Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's 
Needles  were  constructed,  is  composed  of 
large  grains  or  imperfectly  formed  crys- 
tals of  flesh-colored  felspar,  of  transparent 
quartz,  and  of  black  hornblende. 

Granite  City,  h^l^j^^'l^ 

posite  St  Louis.  It  has  steel  foundries, 
lead  and  enameling  works,  box  factory, 
brewery,  machine  shops,  etc.    Pop.  15,000. 

Oranja    (grftn'h&),LA.    See/We/on«o. 

A'TOTiA  (gra'nO),  a  coin  of  Malta,  about 
u^xcuiu    j^ye  pgn^  in  value. 

Gran  Sasso  DltaKa,  ^Vi,No,^a 

mountain  of  Naples,  the  culminating 
peak  of  the  Apennines ;  height,  9519  feet. 

Orant  "*  ^*^^»  ^  ^^^  "^  writing  of 
^j^iauvy  such  a  thing  as  cannot  be 
passed  or  conveyed  by  word  only;  thus, 
a  grant  is  the  regular  method  by  the 
common  law  of  transferring  the  prop- 
erty of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  or  such 
things  whereof  no  actual  delivery  of 
possession  can  be  had. 
H'TOTif      B'bederick^Dent,  soldier,  son 

born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1850.  lie 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1871,  became 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  re- 
signed in  1881.  He  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Austria  in  1885,  and  was  police 
commissioner  of  New  York,  1894-98.  He 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war. 
Served  in  Porto  Rico,  and  afterward 
commanded  the  military  district  of  San 
Juan ;  transferred  to  Luzon,  1901-02.  He 


was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in 
the  United  States  army  in  1901,  and 
major-general  in  1906,  and  hcus  com- 
manded the  Department  of  the  Lakes 
since  1908.  He  died  April  11,  1912. 
Grant  Oeobqe  Munbo,  a  Canadian 
'  author,  born  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  1835;  died  in  1902.  He  was  made 
principal  of  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton, in  1877,  and  wrote  Ocean  to  Ocean, 
and  edited  Picturesque  Canada, 
ilTt^ni'      James,  novelist,  born  at  Eidin- 

published  his  nrst  book.  The  Romance  of 
War,  A  large  number  of  works  followed, 
most  of  them  concerned  with  military 
life  or  based  on  historical  events.  Adven- 
tures of  an  Aide-de-camp  (1848),  Both- 
well  (1851),  Jane  Seton  (1853),  Frank 
Hilton  (1855),  King's  Oton  Borderers 
(1865),  White  Cockade  (1867).  BHtish 
Battles  on  Land  and  Sea  (1873),  Old 
and  New  Edinburgh  (1880-83),  etc.  He 
died  in  1887. 

Grant  ^^«  Anne,  of  Laggan,  a 
wxauv,  distinguished  Scottish  author- 
ess, born  at  Glasgow  in  1755 ;  maiden 
name,  Mc vicar.  Her  husband,  the  Rev. 
James  Grant  of  Laggan,  died  in  1801,  and 
left  her  a  widow,  with  eight  children,  in 
very  embarrassed  circumstances.  In 
1803  she  published  bj  subscription  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  in  1806  won  reputa- 
tion by  her  Letters  from  the  Mountains, 
a  series  of  letters  describing  her  life  in 
the  Highlands,  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  natural  scenery.  Her  cnief 
8ubse<juent  works  are  her  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,  Essays  on  the  Super- 
stitions of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
(1811),  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thir- 
teen, a  poem  (1814),  and  Memoirs,  pub- 
lished in  1844.  She  died  in  1838. 
Grant  Ultsses  Simpson,  general 
vrittiib,  ^^j  president  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  1822,  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Clermont  CJounty,  Ohio.  His  real  name 
was  Hiram  Ulysses  Orant,  the  name 
afterwards  used  by  him  having  arisen 
out  of  an  error  in  the  registration  of 
his  cadetship.  After  graduating  in  tho 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  be 
served  during  the  Mexican  war,  takin^r 
part  in  every  battle  except  Buena  Vista, 
and  being  breveted  captain  for  gallantrv. 
In  1854  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
engaged  first  in  farming  near  St.  Louis, 
and  then  in  the  leather  trade  with  his 
father  at  Galena,  Illinois.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  In  1861  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  troops  and  when  the 
21st  Illinois  was  formed  he  was  made 
colonel.  He  seized  Paducah,  command- 
ing the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  divisions; 
checked  the  departure  of  reinforcements 
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Grant  Granvella 

from  Belmont,  captured  Fort  Henry  and  journey  around  the  world  and  was  re- 

Fort     Donelson     with     their    garrisons,  ceiyed  everywhere  with  the  highest  honor. 

Grant   was   tiiereupon   promoted   to   the  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  soldiers, 

rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  and  Later  he  became  involved  in  a  financial 

assigned  to  the  district  of  West  Tennes-  f ojcern   which   exploited   his   name   and 

see.     On   April  6-7.   1862,   he   won   the  ^^^\  ^^  5«fv^y  ^  ^ebt.     He  manfully 

battle  of  feniloh,  the  Ant  great  engagement  endeavored  to  repair  his  fortune  by  writ- 

of  the  war.     lie  took  part  in  the  opera-  W  and  publishing  his  Memotrs,  and. in 

tions  against  Corinth  and  later  assumed  ^^s  }^  ^^s  successful,  though  suffering 

conduct  of  operations  in  that  region.    On  l^^f??^  v^^T^"^^  Si?*^l?"?i  <^*^a^  ^' 

October   16th,   he  was   advanced   to   the  ^^^^   ^e   died   at   Mt   McGregor,   New 

command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ten-  ^ork.  July  23,  1^.     He  was  buried  at 

nessee.      In    November    he    commenced  Riverside,  New  York.  August  8,  1885,  in 

operations     against     Vicksburg,     Missis-  «^  ,*»^^<^80™e    mausoleum    built    by    the 

sfppi.       After    a    siege     of    lirty-seven  'i^'l^^^^l  contributions  of  his  admiring 

days  (May  18  to  July  4,  1863)  the  town  jellow-^itizens. 

surrendered  with  its  large  garrison.    The  Grantham     1^^^^°*5?/|  A?S°i?S^ 

important  victory  at  Chattanooga,  which  .    ,^„  .  ^f  i?r.^^^^A  PAiii5^M?.*§9iI 

followed,  opened  the  way  into  Giorgla  for  ^?.^^"«^  a^  J^^^K^sliSr^'^^iS^iin^ 

the  Federal  troops.     In  March,  1^,  He  ^^/n^.^li^L^i  S^i-i"^.^^^^^ 

was    appointed     lieutenant-general,     and  PJ^^^^IP^H^,?^  '^"fK?  ^"i*^*^  ?  ^^^  Gothic 

Smmed'^command   of  all   the  arm'ies  of  jjurch  of  the  thirteenth  centu^      with  a 

the  United   States.     In  a  succesplon  of  f^f^^  ^Oll 

Grannlatioii   iffiS?o^^'o?Vme^! 

into  small  pieces  or  films.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  chemistry  to  increase  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  render  the  metal  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  reagents,  and  in 
metallurgy  for  the  subdivision  of  a  tough 
metal  like  copper.  Small  shot  is  made  by 
a  species  of  granulation. 

Grannlation,    iVoToYIitu^U- 

like  fleshy  bodies  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers 
and  formerly  suppurating  wounds,  serving 
both  for  filling  up  the  cavities  and  bring- 
ing nearer  together  and  uniting  their 
sides.  The  color  of  healthy  granulations 
is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  livid  they  are 
unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  languid  cir- 
General  Grant.  culation. 

hotly-contested  battles  at  the  Wilderness,  nrflTiirAllo  or  Gbanvelle  (gran'- 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Cold  "lO'^AVCiia,  ^^^^^  Antoine  Perrb- 
Harbor,  he  steadily  advanced  on  Peters-  not.  Cardinal  de,  minister  of  state  to 
burg  and  Richmond,  investing  Petersburg  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  was 
and  carrying  on  a  protracted  siege  which  born  in  1517  near  Besangon.  He  studied 
continued  for  many  months.  The  Con-  at  Padua  and  at  Louvain,  in  his  twenty- 
federate  works  'vere  flanked  at  the  end  third  year  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Arras, 
of  March,  1865,  and  Lee's  retreating  and  was  present  at  the  diets  at  Worms 
army  was  pursued,  surrounded,  and  forced  and  Ratisbon.  In  1545  he  was  sent  to 
to  surrender,  April  9.  1865.     This  event   the  Council  of  Trent,  and  on  the  deatii 

gractically  ending  the  war.  In  1866  of  his  father  in  1550  was  appointed  by 
rrant  was  raised  to  the  supreme  rank  Charles  V  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of 
of  general,  specially  revived  for  his  honor,  chancellor.  In  1552  he  negotiated  the 
and  in  1868  was  elected  President  of  Treaty  of  Passau,  and  in  1553  arranged 
the  United  States.  His  administration  the  marriaice  of  Don  Philip  with  Mary 
allayed  the  soreness  which  still  survived  Queen  of  England.  Under  Philip  II  he 
from  the  great  struggle  between  the  remained  chief  minister,  and  in  1559  ne- 
states,  and  was  also  noteworthy  for  the  gotiated  the  Peace  of  Cftteau-Cambr^is. 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  and  the  Philip  immediatelv  after  quitted  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  dispute  with  Netherlands,  leavinsr  Marearet  of  Parma 
England.  He  wras  re-elected  in  1872.  as  governor,  and  Granvella  as  her  min- 
After  his  retirement  m  1877  he  made  a  fster.     In  1560  he  became  Archbishop  of 
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Mechlin,  and  in  1561  was  made  a  car- 
dinal ;  but  in  1564  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  growing  discontent  aroused  by  his 
tyranny  in  the  Netherlands,  resign  his 
post,  and  retire  to  Besangon.  In  1570 
rhilip  sent  him  to  Rome  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  pope  and  the  Vene- 
tians against  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
to  Naples  as  viceroy.  In  1575  he  was 
recalled  to  Spain,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government  with  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent oi  the  Supreme  Council  of  Italy 
and  Castile.  In  15S4  he  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Besancon,  and  died  at 
Madrid  in  1586.  He  preserved  all  letters 
and  despatches  addressed  to  him,  nine 
volumes  of  which,  published  1851-62,  are 
of  value  in  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv. 

Oranville  (gr&v-vel),  a  fortified 
Uranvilie  geaport  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Manche,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boson,  in  the  English  Channel.  Pop. 
11.629. 

Granville    ^eome^  levkson^oqw^ 

2d  Eabl,  an  Endish  statesman,  was 
born  in  London  in  1815 ;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  entered  Par- 
liaoaent  in  1836  for  Morpeth,  afterwards 
for  Lichfield,  both  in  the  Liberal  interest 
in  1840  he  became  under-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  1846  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,    in    1848    was    appointed    vice- 

? resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in 
851  succeeded  Palmerston  as  foreign 
secretary.  In  1855  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  president  of 
the  council,  and  ministerial  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (1855-58),  and  in  1856 
represented  the  British  crown  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar  Alexander.  From 
1859  to  1866  he  was  again  president  of 
the  counciL  In  1868  be  was  colonial 
secretary  under  Gladstone,  and  on  the 
death  of  Clarendon  in  1870  succeeded 
to  the  secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs, 
which  he  held  until  1874.  During  this 
period  he  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  1870, 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium, and  'protested '  aeainst  the  Rus- 
sian repudiation  of  the  Black  Sea  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  He  served  again 
as  foreign  secretary  under 
Gladstone,  1880-85,  and  as 
colonial  secretary  in  1886.  He 
died  in  1891. 

Orape    ^«f*'*p^-   s^®  ^*^^' 

Urape-SnOX,    generally  con- 
sisting  of  three  tiers  of  cast-  Qrape-«hot. 
iron  balls  arranged,  three  in  a 
tier,  between  four  parallel  iron  discs  con- 
nected  together  by   a   central   wrought- 


iron   pin.     Case-shot  is   now   more   used 
than  grape-shot. 
Grape-sugar.      see  Glucoae. 

Graphite      Uraflt),    one   of   the 
■e^  forms    under    which    car- 

bon occurs  in  nature,  also  known  under 
the  names  of  Plumbago^  Black  Lead,  and 
Wad.  It  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a 
mineral  production,  and  is  found  in  great 
purity  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland,  and 
in  large  quantities  in  Canada,  Ceylon, 
and  Bohemia.  Graphite  may  be  heated  to 
any  extent  in  close  vessels  without 
change ;  it  is  exceedingly  unchangeable  in 
the  air;  it  has  an  iron-gray  color,  metal- 
lic luster,  and  granular  texture,  and  is 
soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  pen- 
cils, crucibles,  and  portable  furnaces,  io 
burnishing  iron  to  protect  it  from  rust, 
for  giving  a  smooth  surface  to  casting 
molds,  for  coating  wax  or  other  impres- 
sions of  objects  designed  to  be  electro- 
typed,  and  for  counteracting  friction  be- 
tween the  rubbing  surfaces  of  wood  or 
metal  in  machinery. 

Graphophone  (^rafo-fOn),  an  ap- 
^AM^uv^uvuv  paratus  for  repro- 
ducing sound,  invented  in  1880.  Like 
the  phonograph  (which  see),  it  has  a 
main  cylinder  coated  with  wax,  which  re- 
volves against  the  point  of  a  needle.  This 
connects  with  a  diaphragm  at  the  end  of 
a  tube  running  to  the  funnel  mouthpiece. 
Words  or  other  sounds  passing  into  the 
mouthpiece  cause  the  diaphragm  to  vi- 
brate correspondingly  and  make  a  record 
by  the  needle  on  the  wax  cylinder.  When 
the  machinery  is  reversed  the  words  are 
reproduced. 

Graphotype  (Kra^>tlp) ,  a  p  r  o  c- 
^  •'-^^^  ess  for  obtaining 
blocks  for  surface  printing,  discovered  in 
1860  by  De  Witt  Clinton  Hitchcock,  who 
observed  that,  on  rubbing  the  enamel 
from  a  visiting-card  with  a  brush  and 
water,  the  printed  letters  stood  out  in 
relief,  the  ink  having  so  hardened  the 
enamel  that  it  resisted  the  action  of  the 
brush.  The  first  graphotj^e  drawings 
were  made  on  blocks  of  chalk  with 
siliceous  ink,  but  the  chalk-block  was 
soon  superseded  by  the  use  of  French 
chalk  ground  to  the  finest  powder,  laid 
on  a  smooth  plate  of  zinc,  submitted  to 
intense  hydraulic  pressure,  and  then 
sized.  The  drawing  is  made  with  sable- 
hair  brushes  and  ink  composed  of  lamp- 
black and  glue,  and  when  finished  is 
gently  rubbed  wUh  silk  velvet  or  fitch- 
hair  bmshes  until  the  chnlk  b<»tween  the 
ink  lines  is  removed  to  the  denth  of  % 
inch.  The  block  is  then  hardened  by 
being  steeped  in  an  alkaline  silicate,  and 
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molds  being  taken  from  it,  stereotype 
plates  are  cast  for  printing. 

Grapnel   (Krap'*i«i),   or    graplino. 

*  *^  *  a  sort  of  small  anchor, 
fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws, 
and  commonly  used  to  fasten  boats  or 
other  small  vessels.  The  name  was  also 
l^ven  to  the  grappling-iron  formerly  used 
in  naval  engagements  to  hold  one  ship  to 
another. 

Grapple  Plant      ^i^^i^^^JH 

Harpagophytum  procumhens,  a  South 
African  procumbent  plant  of  the  nat  or- 
der Pedaliaces.  The  seeds  have  many 
hooked  thorns,  and  clin^  to  the  mouths 
of  grazing  cattle,  causing  considerable 
pain. 

Graptolite    ilZ'T^2^*XU  o? 

fossil  hydroKoa,  agreeing  with  the  liv- 
ing sertularians  in  having  a  horny  poly- 
pary,  and  in  having  the  separate  zooids 

Srotjected  by  little  hornv  cups,  all  spring- 
ig  from  a  common   flesh   or  ccenosarc, 
but  difltering  in  that  they  were  not  fixed 


Block  of  Stone  oontaining  OraptoUtes. 

to  any  solid  object,  but  were  permanently 
free.  Graptolites  usually  present  them- 
selves as  silvery  impressions  on  hard 
black  shales  of  the  Silurian  system,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  fossil  pens, 
etc.,  whence  the  name. 

GrasUtz    lf/if^'*^„>„' S,e*"Swodl% 

miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Prague.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures.    Pop.  11,803. 

Grasmere    ^«T*^'"i^^Jl'  ,*  beautiful 

^xcMAu^A^  lake  of  England,  county 
of  Westmoreland,  of  oval  form,  about  1 
mile  long  by  %  mile  broad.  The  village 
of  Grasmere  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Grass  (sr&s),  a  name  equivalent  to 
the  botanical  order  Gramina- 
cecB,  a  very  extensive  and  important  order 
of  endogenous  plants,  comprising  about 
250  genera  and  4500  species,  including 
many  of  the  most  valuable  pasture-plants, 
also  those  which  yield  corn,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  tall  and  graceful  bamboo,  etc. 
The  nutritious  herbage  and  farinaceous 
seed  furnished  by  many  of  them  render 
them  of  incalculable  importance,  while 
the  stems  and  leaves  are  useful  for  vari- 
ous textile  and  other  purposes.  The  roots 
are  fibrous;  the  stem  or  culm  is  usually 


cylindrical  and  jointed,  varying  in  length 
from  a  few  inches  to  80  or  90  feet,  as 
in  the  bamboo  (in  the  sugar-cane  and 
maize  the  stem  is  solid,  but  porous),  and 
coated  with  silex:  leaves,  one  to  each 
node  or  joint,  witt^  a  sheathing  petiole; 
spikelets  terminal,  panicled,  racemose,  or 
spiked;  flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polyga- 
mous, destitute  of  true  calyx  or  corolla, 
surrounded  by  a  double  set  of  bracts,  the 
outer  constituting  the  glumes,  the  inner 
the  palecB;  stamens  hypogvnous,  three  or 
six;  filaments  long  and  flaccid;  anthers 
versatile;  ovary  solitary,  simple,  with 
two  (rarely  three)  styles,  one-celled, 
with  a  single  ovule;  fruit  known  as  a 
caryopais,  the  seed  and  the  pericarp  being 
inseparable  from  each  other.  The  more 
important  divisions  of  the  natural  order 
of  grasses  are:  (1)  Panicacew,  including 
the     Panicew     (millet,     fundi,     Guinea 

grass)  ;  the  Andropogonew  (sugar-cane, 
hurra,  lemon-grass)  ;  the  kotthoelUew 
(gama-grass^  ;  etc  (2)  Phalaridem 
(maize.  Job's  tears,  canary-grass,  foxtail- 
grass,  soft-grass,  Timothy  grass.  (3) 
PoacecB,  including  the  Oryz<B  (rice)  ; 
SHpecd  (feather-grass,  esparto)  ;  Agros* 
te<B  (bent-grass)  ;  Avene<B  (oats,  vernal 
grass)  ;  Festucew  (fescue,  meadow-grass, 
manna-grass,  teff,  cock*s-foot  grass,  tus- 
sac  grass,  dog's-tail  grass)  ;  Bamhusem 
(bamboo)  ;  Hordew  (wheat,  barley,  rye, 
snelt,  rye-grass,  lyme-grass).  In  its  pop- 
ular use  the  term  grasses  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  pasture  grasses  as  distinct 
from  the  cereals,  etc. ;  but  it  is  also  ap- 
plied to  some  herbs,  which  are  not  in 
any  strict  sense  grasses  at  all,  e.  g,  rib- 
grass,  scurvy  and  whitlow  grass.  After 
the  culture  of  herbage  and  forage  plants 
became  an  important  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, it  became  customary  to  call  the 
clovers,  trefoils,  sainfoin,  and  other  flow- 
ering plants  grown  as  fodder,  artificial 
grqsses,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
grasses  proper,  which  were  termed 
natural  grasses.  Of  the  pasture  grasses, 
some  thrive  in  meadows,  others  in 
marshes,  on  upland  fields,  or  on  bleak 
hills,  and  they  by  no  means  grow  indis- 
criminately. Indeed,  the  species  of  grass 
will  often  indicate  the  quality  of  the  soil ; 
thus,  Holcus,  Dactylis,  and  Bromus  are 
found  on  sterile  land,  FestUca  and  AVope" 
cHrus  on  a  better  soil,  Poa  and  CynosUrus 
are  only  found  in  the  best  pasture  land. 
See  Dog*S'tail  Grass,  Fescue,  Fowtail, 
Meadow-grass,  Tussac,  etc. 

Grass-cloth.  ^^  "*™®  ^^  certain 
^  ;  f  "'  beautiful  light  fabrics 
made  in  the  East  from  the  fiber  of  Boeh- 
fner'Ai  ntvea,  or  China  grass,  Bromelia 
P*gna.  etc  None  of  the  plants  yielding 
the  fiber  are  grasses.     The  Queenslaiid 
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grass-cloth  plant,  of  the  nettle  order, 
yields  a  fine,  strong  fiber.  Cloth  has  been 
made  from  bamboo,  and  a  coarse  matting 
from  espartOy  botn  of  which  are  true 
grasses. 

Grasse  (Si^^)*  a  town  of  France, 
^  department  of  Alpes  Mari- 
times,  23  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Draguignan. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  per- 
fumery. There  are  immense  gardens  of 
roses  and  orange  flowers  around  the 
town,  millions  of  pounds  of  flowers  being 
gathered  annually  for  use  in  perfume- 
making.    Pop.  (1911)  19,704. 

GraSS-finch,  OaASS-QUiT,  names 
^4.wo»-.Eux\/M.j       given  to  several  birds 

belonging  to  the  finch  family,  so  called 
from  feeding  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of 
grasses. 

GrassTiopper,    ,XT*inL^rt 

the  order  Orthoptera  nearly  akin  to  the 
locusts.  They  are  characterized  by  very 
long  and  slender  legs,  the  thighs  of  the 
hinder  legs  being  large  and  adapted  for 
leaping,  by  large  and  delicate  wings,  and 
by  the  wing-covers  extending  far  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Grasshop- 
pers form  an  extensive  group  of  insects, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  power  which 


Droseracese  and  H^ericacese,  and  found 
for  the  most  part  in  boggy  situations  in 
the  colder  northern  countries.  The  com- 
mon grass  of  Parnassus  {Pamasaia  palua- 
iris)  is  a  beautiful  autumnal  plant  with 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  a  single  yellow- 
ish-white flower. 

Grass-oil  ^^  ^^  OERAinrcTM  or  Oil 
'  OF  Spijcenabd,  a  fragrant 
volatile  oil,  used  chiefly  in  perfumery, 
and  obtained  from  Indian  grasses  of  th« 
genus  Andropogon. 

Grass-tree,       ^^^  popular  name  of  a 

^^'       genus     of     Australian 

plants  (Xanthorrncea)  of  the  oat.  order 


i 


DlTFXBKNT   StAGBB  IN  TH£  METAlfORFHOeiS  OF 

A  Orasshoppkb. 

A,  larva;    B,  pupa,  with  the  rudimentary  wings; 

C>  adult,  or  imago,  with  the  fully  developed  wings. 

they  possess  of  leaping  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  by  the  stridulous  or  chirp- 
ing noise  the  males  produce  by  rubbing 
their  wing-covers  together.  They  are  gen- 
erally of  a  greenish  color. 

Grass  of  Parnassus,     »,/^£^%«! 

rioosly    referred    to   the    natural   orders 


GrasB-^fee  iXcuUhorrhaa  hasUlit), 

Liliaces^  having  shrubby  stems  with 
tufts  of  long,  grass-like,  wiry  foUage. 
from  the  center  of  which  arise  the  tall 
flower-stalks^  which  sometimes  reach  the 
heipfht  of  15  or  20  feet,  and  bear  dense 
cyhndrical  spikes  of  blossom  at  their 
summit  The  base  of  the  leaves  forms, 
when  roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of  diet, 
and  the  leaves  themselves  are  used  as  fod- 
der for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  resin, 
known  in  commerce  as  akaroid  resin^  is 
obtained  from  all  the  species,  which  are 
also  popularly  known  as  black-boys. 

Grass-wrack,    f.,^„"^:?!Jt?f«i?^: 

'  vera  martna),  a 
phanerogamous  plant  belonging  to  the 
Naiadeee,  forming  green  beds  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  where  it  is  of  no  great 
depth.  When  dried  it  is  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  and  packing  goods.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton.  The  ash  contains  soda. 
Gratian  (f ra'she-an) ,  otherwise 
Gratiantts  Augustus,  a 
Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian  I,  was  born  a.d.  359, 
and  when  only  eight  years  of  age  raised 
by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus. 
On  the  death  of  Valentinian  in  375  the 
Eastern  Empire  remained  subject  to 
Valens,  and  Gratian  was  obliged  to  share 
the  western  part  with  his  half-brother, 
Valentinian  II,  then  four  years  old.  lii 
378  he  succeeded  to  the  Eastern  Empire 
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Gxatian  Orave  Mounds 

which  he  bestowed  on  Theodosius  I.     He  CEgidius,    built   in    1466,    is    a   majestic 

was  deserted  by  his  soldiers  while  leading  Gothic  structure  with   a  fine  altar  and 

them  against  Maximus,  and  put  to  death  paintings ;   near  it  is  the  mausoleum  of 

at  Lyons  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Ferdinand   II.     The  university,   founded 

OratlflTl       otherwise  Franciscus  Gra-  in   158G,  has  over  1100  students  and  a 

\«xouxa.ii9     TiANUS,    a    Benedictine    of  library  of  80.000  vols.     The  Joanneum. 

the  twelfth  century,  a  native  of  Ohiusi,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  sci- 

and  author  of  the  Decretuntf  or  Concor-  entific  education,  has  a  large  library  and 

dia  discordantium  Canonum,  a  rich  store-  museums.     The  manufactures  con^t  of 

house  of  the  canon  law  of  the  middle  ages,  steel  and  iron  ware,  soap,  confectfonerj, 

Gratiola.      (gra-tl'u-la),    a    genus    of  beer,  etc.    Pop.  (1911)  151,781. 

plants,  the  hedge-h  y  s  s  o  p  Qrotz  (^retz),  Heinrich,  a  Jewish 
genus,  nat.  order  Scrophulariaceae,  con-  ^  *«*''*'  historian,  born  at  Xions,  Posen, 
taining  about  twenty  species  of  herbs,  in  1817;  died  in  1891.  In  1854  he  bo- 
widely  dispersed  through  the  extratropi-  cam^^  professor  in  the  Jewish  theological 
cal  regions  of  the  globe.  G.  officinalis  seminary  at  Breslau,  and  in  1870  a  pro- 
grows  in  meadows  in  Europe.  It  is  ex-  fessor  at  the  university.  His  Geschichte 
tremely  bitter,  and  acts  violently  both  as  der  Juden  ( 11  vols.  1853-70 ;  new  ed. 
a  jpurgative  and  emetic,  and  in  overdoses  1865-90;  trans,  by  Bella  Lowv,  6  vols, 
it  is  a  violent  poison.  O,  Virginica  is  a  1891-98)  is  the  standard  work  on  the 
native  of  the  United  States  and  has  some-  history  of  the  Jews. 

what  similar  properties,  as  also  G.  Peru-  OrQiideilZ  (f rou'dents) ,  a  town  of 
vianat  of  South  America.  vixc*u.u.^aixi  (Jermany,  West  Prussia, 
Grattan  Henry,  an  Irish  orator  and  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  18  miles  s.  s. 
^  ^  statesman,  born  at  Dublin  w.  of  Marienwerder.  The  manufactures 
in  1746,  educated  at  Trinity  College  and  include  machinery,  castings,  cigars,  to- 
Middle  Temple;  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  bacco,  tapestry,  flour,  etc.,  and  tnere  are 
nVA  and  m  1775  elected  member  for  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  40,313. 
Charlton  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  Q-ravel  (fifrav'el),  a  deposit  of  rounded. 
In  1780  he  moved  resolutions  asserting  "*«'*^*  water- worn  stones.  Gravels 
the  crown  to  be  the  only  link  between  are  produced  by  the  action  of  moving 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  1782  led  the  water,  usually  of  streams  or  of  the  sea. 
volunteer  movement,  which  was  instru-  In  course  of  time  gravels  may  become 
mental  in  securing  the  concession  of  inde-  consolidated  by  cementing  agents  and  by 
pendence  to  Ireland.  For  these  services  pressure  and  then  form  'conglomerate.' 
the  Irish  Parliament  voted  him  £50,000  The  pebbles  in  a  gravel  may  consist  of 
and  a  house  and  lands.  The  corruption  any  kind  of  rock,  but  most  commonly 
of  its  members  and  the  uncertain  rela-  they  are  of  quartz.  In  addition  to  marine 
tions  with  England  resulted  in  the  failure  and  fluviatile  gravels,  a  third  group  is 
of  *  Grattan's  Parliament*  Grattan  him-  often  recognized — the  glacial  gravels, 
self  became  opposed  to  the  popular  feel-  These  are  partly  due  to  the  action  of  run- 
ing  as  represented  by  the  United  Irish-  ning  waters,  emerging  from  the  melting 
men,  and  in  1797  temporarily  seceded  ice-sheets  and  glaciers,  which  wash  out 
from  Parliament,  and  lived  in  retirement,  the  finer  materials  from  the  glacial  debris. 
In  1800  he  came  forward  as  member  for  Gravel    is    extensively    used    for   making 


Wicklow  to  oppose  the  Union,  and  on  concrete  and  mortar,  and  as  road  mate- 
the  passage  of  Pitt's  measure  was  re-  rial.  In  pathology,  gravel  consists  of 
turned  to  Sie  imperial  Parliament  in  1805  small  concretions  or  calculi  in  the  kidneys 


for  Malton  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1806  for  or  bladder.  See  Calculus, 
Dublin.  He  supported  the  war  policy  of  GrovelineS  (£>i^^'l^ii)»  &  small  sea- 
the  administration,  but  was  latterly  ^^^^^^^^-^^  p^j.^.  ^^  second-class 
chiefly  occupied  in  promoting  Catholic  fortress  of  France,  department  Nord. 
emancipation.    He  died  in  1820,  and  was  Pop.  6284. 

interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Gr&.Velotte    (^r&v-lot),    a    village    of 

Oratz  ^^  Graz  (grftts),  a  town  of  ^*«**'^*v«'^  Germany,  province  of 
\x1avzi9  Austria,  capital  of  Styria,  pic-  Elsass-Lothringen,  7  miles  west  of  Metz, 
turesquely  situated  on  the  Mur,  90  miles  the  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  of 
southwest  of  Vienna.  The  older  town,  the  Franco-German  war,  resulting  in  the 
on  the  left  bank,  is  connected  with  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Metz. 
suburbs  of  Lend  and  Gries  on  the  right  Qroyp  Mounds  ^^tensive  mounds 
by    several    bridges,    besides    a    railway  '   found  in  many  parts 

bridge.  The  Schlossberg  rises  400  ft.  of  the  ITnited  States,  especially  in  the 
above  the  river,  but  the  fortifications  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  in  which 
.the  town  have  (dven  place  to  avenues  and  occur  remains  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
.pleasure  grounds.     The  cathedral  of  St  with     flint     arrowheads     and     pottery 
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They  are  attributed  to  a  race  known  as 
Mound  Builders  and  now  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Indians.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  of 
great  size  and  occasionally  they  take  the 
shape  of  animals.  See  Mound  Builders, 
Or&VCr        ^^  Engraving, 

Oravesend  (Si^&^z'end),  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough of  England  in  Kent,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  21  miles  east  of 
1/ondon.  It  is  a  great  rendezvous  for 
shipping,  the  boundary  port  of  London, 
and  troops  and  passengers  frequently  em- 
bark there  to  avoid  the  passage  down  the 
river.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  mar- 
ket gardens.  There  is  some  trade  in  sup- 
£  lying  ships*  stores,  and  boat-building, 
'on-tounding,  etc.,  are  carried  on.  Pop. 
28417. 

ArftviTifl  (grft-v6'na),  a  town  of 
uraviim      ^^jj^jj    j^jy^    province    of 

Bari,  on  the  Gravina.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
convents,  and  a  college.  Pop.  18,685. 
OravinfiT  (grav^ing),  the  act  of 
"^^  cleaning  and  repairing  a 
ship's  bottom.  At  seaports  this  is  usually 
done  in  a  drydock  called  a  graving-dock. 
See  Docks, 

Gravitation  (/rav-i-ta'shun),  the 
>4A<»vAv»vj.v^      £^j^g  jjy  reason  of 

which  all  the  bodies  and  particles  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe  tend  towards  one  an- 
other. According  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion discovered  by  Newton,  every  portion 
of  matter  appears  to  attract  every  other 
portion  with  a  force  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  two  masses,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them.  Kepler  had  given 
the  laws,  deduced  from  observation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  planets  describe 
their  orbits.  From  these  Newton  deduced 
the  laws  of  the  force  in  the  case  of  the 
planets;  and  subsequently  he  generalized 
the  statement  of  toem,  by  showing  the 
identity  of  the  nature  of  the  force  that 
retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  with  that 
which  attracts  matter  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  He  denied,  however,  that 
such  a  force  as  attraction  could  exist  and 
held  that  the  seeming  attraction  was  due 
to  some  form  of  ether  pressure  or  other 
external  cause.  The  application  of  the 
grand  law  that  he  had  discovered  subse- 
quently occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
mathematical  labors  of  Newton.  Attack- 
ing the  problem  of  lunar  inequalities,  he 
accounted  for  them  by  considering  the 
perturbations  due  to  the  attraction  of 
various  bodies  of  the  solar  system;  and 
by  accounting  for  all  the  observed  per- 
turbations by  means  of  his  newly-discov- 
ered law  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
&— 5 


law  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  it 
beyond  all  question.  The  computation  of 
these  various  attractions  has  reached 
such  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  hands 
of  mathematicians  since  Newton,  that  the 
most  complicated  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  can  be  predicted.  The  law  has 
also  been  applied  successfully  in  weighing 
the  planets,  explaining  the  paths  of 
comets,  the  motions  of  the  tidal  wave,  etc 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  to  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  comparatively  small 
bodies.  Thus  Maskelyne  determined  the 
attraction  of  a  particular  mountain,  and 
Cavendish  and  BaiUy  measured  the  at- 
traction of  balls  of  lead  on  light,  finely- 
balanced  bodies,  and  thus  determined  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth. 
OTRlrifv      (grav'i-ti),  the  term  applied 

earth  is  held  to  attract  every  particle  of 
matter.  The  force  of  gravity  is  least  at 
the  equator,  and  gradually  increases  as  we 
recede  toward  the  poles.  Thus  a  given 
mass,  if  tested  by  means  of  a  spring- 
balance  of  sufficient  delicacy,  would  ap- 
pear to  weigh  least  at  the  equator,  and 
would  seem  to  get  heavier  and  heavier  as 
the  latitude  increases.  This  is  due  to  two 
causes :  first,  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  is  greater  than  that  in  high  lati- 
tudes, because  of  the  greater  radius  of 
the  circle  described  at  that  place;  and, 
second,  the  attraction  is  diminished  by 
the  greater  distance  of  objects  on  the  sur- 
face from  the  earth's  center.  From  both 
causes  combined  a  body  which  weighs  194 
lbs.  at  the  equator  would  weigh  195  lbs. 
at  either  pole.  Experiments  to  determine 
the  force  of  gravity  from  point  to  point 
are  made  by  determining  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  that  beats  seconds  at  each 
place.  By  experiments  made  by  Captain 
Kater  at  Leith  Fort  it  was  found  that 
the  force  of  gravity  at  that  place  is  such 
that  a  body,  unresisted  by  air  or  other- 
wise, would  acquire  in  one  second,  under 
its  influence,  a  velocity  of  32.2D7  feet 
per  second.  At  Greenwich  the  accelera- 
tion is  32.1912  feet 

Gravity,  |/«^?y'/'^-    ®^  ^^^^^ 

GraV  (^rft),  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
"*•*•/  ment  of  Haute-Sadne,  on  the 
Sadne.  It  has  an  active  trade.  Pop. 
6826. 

fi^TftV  ^s^t  botanist,  born  in  1810  at 
^*«*J>  Paris,  Oneida  County,  New 
York;  died  in  1888.  He  was  appointed 
Fisher  professor  of  natural  history  in 
Harvard  University  in  1842,  and  held  the 
chair  till  1873,  when  he  retired  from  its 
more  active  duties.  He  gained  great  emi- 
nence as  a  botanist,  his  works  including 
Elements  of  Botany  (1886),  A  Manual 
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of  Botany    (1848),  and  other  botanical   other  than  those  mentioned  were  the  Ode 

text-books ;  also  portions  of  works  on  the  for  Music  and  a  fragmentary  essay   on 

flora  of  North  America  and  the  Qenera   the  Alliance  of  Education  and   Govern- 

JSorealirAmertcana,  a  I'ree  Examination   ment.    In  Latin  verse  he  is  surpassed  by 

of  Davytn's  Treatise    (18(>1),  a  volume   few,  and  his  letters  are  admirable  speci- 

entitled  Darwinxana  (1876),  etc.  mens  of  the  epistolary  style. 

GraV.   P>^?»  ^  Scottish  poet,  born  at  r^^^^      a    color    intermediate    between 

^   *••'»   Merkland,    Dumbartonshire,    in  Uray,     black  and  white. 

1838;    studied    at    Glasgow    University,   fl>rflv«1ll.(^         *  popular  name  for  the 

from     which     he     went,     with     Robert   ^***J  -^^Bj        Anaer  ferus,  or  common 

Buchanan,  to  London  in  1860  to  try  his   wild  goose.     See  Ooose. 

fortune  in  literature.    After  a  brief  strug-   OrnvllTl^        (grftOing),    a    genus    of 

fie  consumption  set  in,  and  he  died  at,  ***«'"""o  fishes  of  the  family  Sal- 
f erkland  in  1861.  A  small  volume  con- '  monidse.  The  common  grayling  ( Thy- 
taining  the  poem  entitled  The  Luggie, 
some  lyrics,  and  a  few  sonnets,  with  tl;e 
title  In  the  Shadows,  represents  the  whole 
of  his  work. 

n>rflir  Elisha,  electrician,  born  at 
^^^J  >  Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  1835 ;  died 
in  1901.  He  was  one  of  the  inventors 
of  the  telephone,  and  applied  for  a  caveat  Omyling  (Thymallua  wulgoria), 

for  a  patent  on  the  same  day  with  A.  G. 

Bell  who  preceded  him  only  a  few  hours,  mallus  vulgaris)  is  found  in  many  Eng- 
He  subsequently  made  improvements  in  llsh  streams,  and  is  scattered  over  Eu- 
the  telepnone  and  invented  improved  rope  from  Lapland  to  North  Italy,  and 
methods  of  telegraphy.  also   over  part  of  Asia.     The  grayling 

Grav  Gb^b<>^  legislator,  was  born  at  prefers  rapid  streams  where  the  water  is 
*****J>  Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1840,  clear  and  cool,  and  the  bottom  sandy  or 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  He  pebbly,  and  it  requires,  on  the  whole, 
became  Attorney-General  of  Delaware  in  deeper  water  than  the  trout,  to  which  it 
1879  and  was  elected  United  States  Sena-  has  a  certain  similarity  in  habit  The 
tor  in  1885.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  general  color  is  yellowish  brown,  includ- 
a  member  of  the  Spanish-American  Peace  ing  the  fins ;  several  deeper  brown  lines 
Commission,  and  was  made  a  U.  S.  cir-  run  along  the  bodv;  under  the  belly 
cult  judge  in  1889.  He  was  appointed  a  white.  The  color  often  varies  in  dififer- 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi-  ent  streams.  It  is  a  favorite  fish  of  the 
tration  at  The  Hague  in  1900  and  was  angler.  In  North  America  there  is  a 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  grayling  of  different  species,  T.  tricolor, 
of  1902.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  which  is  not  only  delicate  eating,  but 
Fisheries  Arbitration  Commission  of  also  furnishes  good  sport. 
1910.  GraV-OWl        ^^  tawny-owl    (8 trio 

Grav  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  born  ^***«/  vwx,  stridula),  inhabits 
viAAjry  j^  London  in  1716;  educated  at  Northern  Europe  and  America. 
Eton  with  Horace  Walpole,  and  at  Cam-  f4rft.Tnx7flnVp  (grft-wak'e),  a  meta- 
bridge.  In  1738  he  entered  himself  at  ^*»jwaoiiC  morphic  sandstone  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  accompanied  Wal-  which  grains  or  fragments  of  various 
pole  in  his  tour  of  Europe  until  they  quar-  minerals,  as  quartz  and  felspar,  or  of 
reled  in  Italy.  He  returned  to  England  rocks,  as  slate  and  siliceous  clay  rocks, 
in  1741,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  are  embedded  in  an  indurated  matrix 
took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  In  which  may  be  siliceous  or  argillaceous. 
1747  his  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  The  colors  are  gray,  red,  blue,  or  some 
'  Eton  College  appeared,  and  in  1751  his  shade  of  these.  The  term,  as  used  by  the 
famous  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  earlier  writers,  included  all  the  conglom- 
Churchyardf  which  went  through  four  erates,  sandstones,  and  shales  of  the  older 
editions  in  two  months.  In  1757  he  de-  formations,  when  these  had  been  sub- 
clined  the  laureateship,  and  the  same  year  jected  to  considerable  change.    At  first  it 

?ublished  his  odes.  On  the  Progress  of  was  nearly  synonymous  with  the  Silurian 
*oesy,  and  The  Bard,  In  1759  he  re-  strata,  these,  especially  in  Scotland,  yield- 
moved  to  London,  where  he  resided  for  ing  the  only  genuine  graywacke.  The 
three  years,  and  in  1768  the  Duke  of  term  is  now  little  used. 
Grafton  presented  him  with  the  professor-  flrovQlATno  (grft-th&-lft'm&),  a  town 
ship  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge.  "^A^*^»ACmar  ^^  g^^j^^^  j^^  Andalusia, 
He  died  in  1771,  and  was  buried  at  Stoke  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  slope  at  the 
Pogis,  Bnckinghamshire.    His  chief  poems  foot  of  a  sierra,  58  miles  B.   N.  E.  of 
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Cadiz.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church. 
Pop.  5587. 

Great  Barrier  Eeef,  l,ir\^^t 

water  which  skirts  the  coast  of  Queens- 
land, Australia.  It  is  chiefly  of  coral 
formation  and  more  than  1000  miles  in 
length. 

Great  Barringtoii,  | ,  rt^^^  ,*>J 

Coun^,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Housa- 
tonic  Kiver,  18  miles  8.  s.  w.  of  Pittsfield, 
in  the  picturesque  Berkshire  HiUs.  Pop. 
5926. 

Great  Basin,  g?^|,\*-ar  ^^^l 

and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  com- 
prising the  western  part  of  Utah,  south- 
em  Oregon,  nearly  all  of  Nevada,  and 
eastern  California;  area  about  210,000 
square  miles.  Numerous  mountain  ridges 
cross  it  It  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
none  of  its  waters  reach  the  sea,  but  sink 
into  the  sands,  evaporate,  or  flow  into 
some  saline  lake.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 

Great  Bear  Lake.      See  Bear  Lake. 

Great  Britain.     I^J^^eVS: 

Scotland^  and  Wales, 

Great  Circle  Sailing,   fj^^^fl 

method  of  navigating  a  vessel  according 
to  which  her  course  is  always  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  that  is,  a  circle  which  has  for  its 
center  the  center  of  the  sphere.  An  arc  of 
such  a  circle  joining  two  places  gives  the 
shortest  distance  between  them,  conse- 
quently the  course  of  a  vessel  sailing  on 
this  arc  will  be  the  shortest  possible.  A 
simple  instrument  called  a  spherograph  is 
employed  for  finding  the  ^at  circle 
course  between  places,  and  this  is  accom- 
panied by  tables  compiled  for  the  sam« 
purpose. 

Great  Dane*  also  mailed  Ulmer  dog 
viA^nv  ^a,x^%^y    ^j.    Qerman    mastiff,    a 

strong  handsome  dog,  which  may  reach 
33  in.  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  carrying 
the  head  and  neck  high,  with  prick  ears. 
It  unites  the  strength  of  the  mastiff  with 
the  elegance  of  the  greyhound.  It  hunts 
chiefly  by  sight,  but  is  usually  a  kindly, 
companionable  dog,  and  is  in  Britain 
rarely  employed  in  the  chase.  The  hair 
is  short,  hard,  and  dense,  the  color  various 
shades  of  gray  ('blue^),  red,  black,  or 
white,  with  patches  of  the  other  colors. 

Great  Eastern,  ?**  Al^^  iiS^°^?^lP' 

\4x«.c»v  .uoov^xiA,  length,  680  feet; 
breadth,  82^,  or,  including  paddle-boxes, 
118  feet ;  height,  58  feet  (70  to  top  of  bul- 


warks). It  had  six  masts,  five  of  iron 
and  one  of  wood,  and  could  spread  7000 
yards  of  sail,  besides  having  eignt  engines, 
divided  between  the  screws  andjpaddles, 
and  capable  of  working  at  11,000  horse- 
power. Its  career  was  unfortunate,  its 
principal  interesting  employment  being  to 
lay  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  of  1865- 
66,  for  which  its  size  and  steadiness  spe- 
cially qualified  it  Finally,  after  being 
used  for  some  time  as  a  show  ship,  it  was 
sold  at  auction  in  1888  and  broken  up. 

Great  Falls,  %^Si,TJ:^uV^Lt 

on  the  Missouri  River,  which  here  has  a 
total  fall  of  500  feet  It  has  large  smelt- 
ing and  reduction  works  and  is  Ian  impor- 
tant shipping  point  for  wooL  Pop. 
13,948. 

Greater  Punxsutawney,  JughTn 

Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania,  45  miles 
N.  w.  of  Altoona.  It  is  in  a  coal  and  iron 
region.    Pop.  9058* 

Great  Fish  River,  a  river  of  south- 

^  X  ^c*  v  A  AOAi.  AVA  »  V J. ,  gj^  Africa,  near 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  It 
rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  after  a  course  of  2^  miles. 

rtrpof  Picli  or  Back  River,  a  river 
\7xcat  xisu,  ^^  Northern  Canada,  ris- 
ing in  Sussex  I^ake,  and  flowing,  after  a 
course  of  about  500  miles,  into  Cockburn 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  discov- 
ered by  Sir  George  Back. 

Great  Lakes,  f  ^^?^  *^^  £^«  l^Hl^ 

X4J.VMII  ^c»A.vo^  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  See  EriCf  Huron^  Michigan, 
Ontario,  Superior. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  l^^,^-^  SS^e 

sea-level,^  75  miles  in  lengt^  north  to 
south,  with  a  maximum  width  of  50  miles. 
Formerly  it  covered  a  much  larger  area, 
and  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  through 
the  Columbia  River.  The  water  is  so 
saline  that  fauna  and  flora  are  exceed- 
ingly scanty.  The  specific  gravity  is  so 
high  that  the  human  body  cannot  sink. 
Industrially  the  lake  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Its 
chief  inlets  are  the  Bear,  Ogden,  Weber 
and  Jordan  river  of  the  Great  Basin.  It 
is  crossed  by  the  *  Lrticin  Cut-off '  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs 
on  a  trestle  with  20  miles  of  *  fill.'  There 
are  nine  islands  in  the  lake,  of  which  one, 
Antelope  Island,  is  18  miles  long. 

Great  Slave  lake.      |««^^ « ' «  * « 

ilraa'xraQ  (gr^vz),  armor  worn  in  me- 
wi  caves    ^jg^^  ^^j^  ^jj  ^^  f^j^^  ^f 
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Grebe  Greece 

the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  across  the  back  namely,  in  Northern  Greece,  Thessaly, 
of  which  it  was  buckled.  Epirua    (not   in    the    modern    kingdom), 

flr^llfi  (^^1>)»  the  common'  name  of  Loeris,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  ^tolia,  Acama- 
vfL^u^  the  birds  of  the  genus  Podir  nia,  Attica,  Megaris ;  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
oeps,  family  Colymbidae,  characterized  by  Corinth,  Argolis,  Achaia,  EliSj  Messenia, 
a   straight,   conical   bill,   no   tail,   tarsus  Laconia  (Sparta),  and  Arcadia,  the  last 

entirely  inland.  These  names  are  still 
kept  up,  but  the  country  is  now  divided 
into  nomes,  or  nomarchies,  some  of  which 
are  formed  of  the  Greek  islands,  namely, 
Eubcea,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and 
the  Cyclades.  The  total  area  is  46,522 
square  miles ;  the  population  4,600,000. 

Physical   Features. — Greece   proper   is 
remarkable  for   the  extent  of  its  coast- 
Homed  Grebe  (Podiccp«  comiWu«).  line,    formed    by    numerous   gulfs   which 

{)enetrate  into  it  in  all  directions.     The 
.      .  ,     argest,  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of 

fringed  at  their  edges  by  a  firm  mem-  Lepanto,  on  the  east,  and  the  Saronic 
brane,  and  legs  set  so  far  back  that  on  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  iEgina,  on  the  west, 
land  the  srebe  assumes  the  upright  posi-  which  nearly  meet  at  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
tion  of  the  penguin.  The  geographical  rinth,  separate  Northern  Greece  from  tlie 
distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  wide,  Morea.  This  isthmus,  however,  has  re- 
thcse  birds  haunting  seas  as  well  as  ponds  cently  been  pierced  by  a  ship-canal  and  is 
and  rivers.  They  are  excellent  swimmers  no  longer  an  obstruction  to  commerce, 
and  divers ;  feed  on  small  fishes,  frogs,  Another  striking  feature  is  the  mountain- 
crustaceans,  and  insects ;  and  their  nests,  ous  character  of  the  interior.  On  the 
formed  of  a  large  quantity  of  grass,  etc.,  north  are  the  Cambunian  Mountains, 
are  generally  placed  among  reeds  and  with  Mount  Olympus  (9764  ft)  at  their 
Hedges,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  water,  eastern  extremity.  From  this  range  a 
Five  species  are  European  and  nine  are  lofty  chain,  called  Mount  Pindus,  runs 
North  American,  some  of  them  (crested  southwards  almost  parallel  to  the  eastern 
grebe,  horned  grebe)  being  the  same  as  and  western  coasts  of  Greece.  At  a  point 
those  of  Europe.  The  great  crested  grebe  in  this  chain  called  Mount  Tymphrestus 
is  about  21  to  22  inches  long,  and  has  or  Typhrestus  (Mount  Velukhii)  two 
been  called  satin  grebe  from  its  beautiful  chains  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction, 
silvery  breast-plumage,  much  esteemed  as  the  northern  being  called  Mount  Othrys, 
material  for  ladies'  muffs.  the    southern  •  terminating    at   Thermop- 

Greece  (Kr^)f  &  country,  now  a  ylse.  Mount  CEta  (8240  ft).  The  Cam- 
kingdom,  of  Southeastern  bunian  Mountains,  Pindus  and  Othrys, 
Europe,  the  earliest  portion  of  this  conti-  enclose  the  fertile  vale  of  Thessaly,  form- 
nent  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  civiliza-  ing  the  basin  of  the  Peneus  (Salambria), 
tion«  and  to  produce  works  of  art  and  and  the  ranges  of  Othrys  and  CEta  in- 
literature  of  a  high  type.  It  forms  the  close  the  smaller  basin  of  the  Sperchius 
southern  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  (Hellada).  Another  range,  that  of  Par- 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  itself  partly  con-  nassus  (highest  summit  8068  ft), 
sists  of  a  well-marked  peninsula,  the  branches  off  from  Mount  CEta  and  runs 
Morea  or  Peloponnesus,  united  to  North-  still  more  to  the  south.  The  peaks  of 
ern  Greece  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Cithaeron,  Parnes,  Pentelicus,  and  Hymet- 
The  name  Greece  (I^atin,  Cfr<Bcia)  is  of  tus  lie  in  the  same  direction,  ana  the 
Roman  origin,  the  native  name  for  the  range  in  which  they  are  found  is  con- 
country  being  Hellas^  and  the  people  call-  tinned  to  the  southeast  point  of  continen- 
ing  themselves  Hellenes.  Anciently  Hel-  tal  Greece.  This  range  on  the  south  and 
las  was  used  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  that  of  CEta  on  the  north  enclose  the 
include  both  (Greece  itself  and  all  coun-  basin  of  the  Ophissus,  with  Lake  Copals, 
tries  that  had  become  Greek  by  coloniza-  The  chief  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tion.  Modern  (Greece  is  separated  from  Pindus  chain  are  the  Arachtus  (Arta)  and 
Albania,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  the  Achel5u8  (Aspropotamo).  The  chief 
north  by  an  artificial  boundary  extending  feature  in  the  mountain  system  of  the 
from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  a  point  beyond  Peloponnesus  is  a  range  or  series  of 
Kavala  on  the  -^gean  Sea,  and  comprises  ranges  forming  a  circle  round  the  valley 
rather  less  than  ancient  Greece,  wnich  of  Arcadia  in  the  interior,  having  a  num- 
also  took  in  part  of  what  is  now  Albania,  ber  of  branches  proceeding  outwards  from 
Ancient  Greece  was  divided  into  a  num-  it  in  different  directions.  The  highest 
ber  of  independent  states  or  territories,  range  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Mount  Tay- 
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getus  (7904  feet),  branches  off  from  the 
circle  round  Arcadia,  strikes  southwards, 
and  terminates  in  the  promontory  or 
Taenarum  (Gape  Matapan).  The  chief 
rivers  in  the  Peloponnesus  are  the  Euro- 
tas  (Basilipotamo),  the  Alpheus  (Ru- 
phia),  draining  Arcadia  and  Ells;  and 
the  ^eneus,  draining  Ells.  The  rock  most 
largely  developed  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece  is  limestone,  which  often  assumes 
the  form  of  the  finest  marble.  Granite 
occurs  in  patches.  Tertiary  formations 
prevail  in  the  northeast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; and  in  the  northwest,  along  the 
shores  of  Elis,  are  considerable  tracts  of 
alluvium.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper 
are  found  and  worked  to  some  extent,  the 
famous  ancient  silver  mines  of  Laurium 
in  Attica  still  yielding  some  silver. 

Climate, — ^The  climate  is  generally 
mild,  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  sea 
equable  and  eenial,  but  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  interior  sometimes  very 
cold.  None  of  the  mountains  attain  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  several  re- 
tain it  far  into  the  summer.  In  general 
the  first  snow  falls  in  October  and  the 
last  in  April.  During  summer  rain 
scarcely  ever  falls,  and  the  channels  of 
the  minor  streams  become  dry.  Towards 
the  end  of  harvest  rain  becomes  frequent 
and  copious ;  and  intermittent  fevers,  etc., 
become  common.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  country  was  more  thickly  peopled  and 
better  cultivated,  the  climate  seems  to 
have  been  better. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture^  etc. — Greece  is 
mainly  an  agricultural  country,  though 
agriculture  is  in  a  somewhat  backward 
state.  The  land  is  largely  held  by  peas- 
ant proprietors.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  The  cultivated 
land  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  lati- 
tude— figs,  almonds,  dates,  oranges, 
citrons,  melons,  etc.  The  vine  also  grows 
vigorously,  as  it  did  in  ancient  Greece. 
But  a  much  more  important  product  of 
Greece,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Oephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Santa 
Maura^is  the  Corinthian  grape  or  cur- 
rant The  olive  is  also  largely  grown  (as 
in  ancient  times),  and  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms, 
has  recently  been  greatly  extended.  The 
extensive  forests  contain  among  other 
trees  a  peculiar  kind  of  oak  {Quercu9 
y^gUops)^  which  yields  the  valonia  of 
commerce.  The  domestic  animals  are 
neither  numerous  nor  of  good  breeds. 
Asses  are  almost  the  only  beasts  of  bur- 
den employed ;  and  dairy  produce  is 
obtained  from  the  sheep  and  the  goat. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  Communicationn, 
etc. — The    manufactures    are    extremely 


limited,  but,  with  all  other  branches  of 
industry  in  Greece,  are  increasing.  They 
include  cottons,  woolens,  earthenware, 
leather,  etc.,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  largely  at  various  points  of  the  coast, 
and  at  the  Piraeus.  A  large  part  of  the 
shipping  of  Greece  is  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  Britain,  Germany, 
etc.,  and  Greece,  Turkey,  and  other  Medi- 
terranean countries.  The  chief  ports  are 
Corfu,  Syra,  Pirseus  (the  port  of  Athens), 
and  Patras.  The  principal  exports  are 
currants  and  olive  oil ;  but  valonia,  em- 
ery, silk,  dried  figs,  raisins,  honey,  wax, 
lead,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  are  also 
exported ;  the  principal  imports  are 
cereals,  and  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk 
goods,  sugar,  iron  goods,  coffee,  etc.  The 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
Greece  at  the  present  time  is  flie  want 
of  good  roads,  but  this  is  being  gradually 
remedied.  The  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  greatly  restricts  railroad 
building  and  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
are  in  operation.  The  money  unit  of 
Greece  is  the  drachma  of  100  lepta, 
which  is  nominally  1  franc. 

Constitution,  etc. — According  to  the 
present  constitution,  the  throne  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  King  George  (second 
son  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark).  The 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  single 
chamber,  called  the  Boule,  the  members 
of  which  (proportioned  in  number  to  the 
amount  of  the  population)  are  elected  for 
four  years  by  ballot  by  manhood  suffrage. 
The  executive  power  rests  with  the  king 
and  ministry.  The  Greek  Church  alone 
is  established,  but  all  forms  of  religion 
enjoy  toleration.  Justice  is  administered, 
on  the  basis  of  the  French  civil  code,  by 
a  supreme  court  (Areios  Pagos).  at 
Athens;  four  royal  courts  {Ephxteia),  at 
Athens,  Nauplia,  Patras,  and  Corfu ;  six- 
teen courts  of  primary  resort  (Protodo- 
keia),  one  in  each  principal  town.  The 
public  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from  cus- 
toms, land  tax,  tobacco  and  petroleum 
monopoly,  state  domains  and  national 
property,  etc.,  was  estimated  for  1910  at 
$29,750,000 ;  the  expenditure  $29,210,000. 
Greece  has  a  larice  debt,  the  total  for 
1910  being  about  $170,000,000.  All  able- 
bodied  males  are  liable  to  military  ser\'- 
ice  during  a  term  of  nineteen  years,  of 
which  in  the  infantry  one  year  and  in 
special  corps  two  years  must  be  spent 
with  the  colors,  the  remainder  in  the  re- 
serve and  in  the  landwehr  or  militia.  In 
1910  the  total  nominal  strength  of  the 
army  was  50.000.  The  navy  consisted  of 
three  small  ironclads,  and  a  number  of 
gunboats  and  torpedo  boats. 

People. — ^Tbe  ancient  Greeks  were  an 
.Aryan  race,  probably  most  closely  akin  to 
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the  Italian  peoples.  They  were  noted  for 
physical  beauty  and  intellectual  gifts. 
The  present  population  contains  a  con- 
siderable intermixture  of  foreign  stocks, 
among  which  the  Albanese,  or  Arnauts, 
are  the  most  numerous ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority, though  not  without  some  taint  in 
their  blood,  are  of  Greek  extraction. 
While  the  population  of  Greece  proper, 
at  the  last  census,  was  as  above  given,  the 
whole  Greek  nationality  reaches  nearly 
8,000,000,  of  whom  3,500,000  are  found  in 
European  Turkey  and  2,000,000  in  Asia 
Minor.  Education  in  Greece  is  free  and 
compulsory  in  theory  (from  the  age  of 
five  to  twelve),  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  are  three  grades  of  schools,  the  pri- 
mary national  schools,  the  Hellenic  or 
secondarv  grammar  schools,  and  the  gym- 
nasia, which  are  higher  grammar  schools 
or  colleges.  In  addition  there  is  a  uni- 
versity at  Athens. 

The  national  dress  of  the  .  Greeks  re- 
sembles the  Albanian  costume.  For  the 
men  it  consists  of  a  tight  jacket,  gener- 
ally scarlet,  wide  trousers  descending  as 
far  as  the  knee,  and  embroidered  gaiters ; 
for  the  women  it  consists  of  a  vest  fitting 
close  to  the  shape,  and  a  gown  flowing 
loosely  behind. 

History. — ^The  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  were  the  Pelasgians,  of  whom  lit- 
tle or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
To  them  are  attributed  certain  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  especially  the  so- 
called  Cyclopean  works  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Pelasgians  were  succeeded  by 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  who  may 
have  been  simply  one  of  the  Pelasgian 
tribes  or  races.  To  the  early  period  of 
the  Hellenic  occupation  of  Greece  belong 
the  legends  of  the  Trojan  War,  of  The- 
seus, of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  etc. 
The  Hellenes  were  divided  into  four  chief 
tribes — the  -SJolians,  occupying  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Greece  (Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
•tc.)  ;  the  Dorians,  occupying  originally 
a  small  region  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  (Eta;  the  Achaeans,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and 
the  lonians,  occupying  the  northern  strip 
of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Attica.  Of  the 
four  principal  tribes  the  lonians  were 
most  influential  in  the  development  of 
Greece.  The  distributipn  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes  was  greatly  altered  by  the  Dorian 
migration,  sometimes  called  *  the  return 
of  the  Heracleidae*  (descendants  of  Her- 
cules), placed  by  Thucydides  about  eighty 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  about 
B.C.  11()4,  according  to  the  ordinary  but 
questionable  chronology.  Before  the  great 
migration  several  smaller  ones  had  taken 
place,  causing  considerable  disturbance; 


and  at  last  the  hardy  Dorian  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  region  about  Mount 
CEta.  conquered  a  large  part  of  Northern 
Greece,  and  then  entered  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  driving 
out  or  subjugating  the  Achseans,  as  the 
Achaeans  had  the  Pelasgians.  In  the 
legend  the  Dorians  are  represented  as 
having  entered  the  Peloponnesus  under 
Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus, 
three  descendants  of  Heracles  (Her- 
cules), who  had  come  to  recover  the  terri- 
tory taken  from  their  ancestors  by 
Eurystheus.  Of  the  Achaean  inhabitants 
of  the  Peloponnesus  a  large  section  occu- 
pied the  territory  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  lonians,  henceforward  called 
Achaia.  The  lonians  driven  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus  found  at  first  a  refuge 
among  their  kindred  in  Attica,  but  owing 
to  its  limited  territory  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  and  found  Ionic  colo- 
nies on  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea  and  on  the  middle  part  of 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  built 
twelve  cities,  later  forming  an  Ionic  Con- 
federacy. The  principal  of  these  were 
Ephesus  and  Miletus.  About  the  same 
time  another  body  of  Greeks,  from  Thes- 
saly and  Boeotia,  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  ^olian  colonies  on  some  of  the 
northern  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  JBolic  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor  also  formed  a  confederacy  of 
twelve  cities,  afterwards  reduced  to  eleven 
by  the  accession  of  Smyrna  to  the  Ionic 
Confederacy.  The  southern  islands  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  -were  in  like  manner  colonized 
by  Dorian  settlers.  The  six  Doric  towns 
in  Asia  Minor,  along  with  the  island  of 
Khodes,  formed  a  confederacy  similar  to 
the  Ionic  and  ^olic  ones. 

In  course  of  time  many  Greek  settle- 
ments were  made  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Mar- 
mora), and  the  Black  Sea,  the  most  im- 
portant being  Byzantium  (Constantino- 
ple), Sinope,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus 
(Trebizonde).  There  were  also  flourish- 
ing Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia;  for  example, 
Abdera,  Amphipolis.  Olynthus,  Potidaea, 
etc. ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Lower 
Italy  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  interior  spoke  Greek,  and  the 
whole  region  received  the  name  of  Greater 
Greece  (Magna  Graecia).  The  most 
famous  of  the  Greek  colonies  In  this  quar- 
ter were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Cu- 
mae,  and  Neapolis  (Naples).  Sicily  also 
came  to  a  great  extent  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  who  founded  on  it  or  enlarged 
many  towns,  the  largest,  most  powerrol, 
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and   most  highly  cultured  of  the  Greek  afterwards  aristocratic,  and  to  have  first 

colonies  here  being  the  Corinthian  colony  received  a  more  or  less  democratic  char- 

of  Syracuse,  founded  in  the  eighth  cen-  acter  from  Solon  at  the  beginning  of  the 

tury  B.  a    Other  important  colonies  were  sixth    century   B.c.      This   was    followed 

Gyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  about  fifty  years  later  by  a  monarchical 

MasBilia  (Marseilles)   on  the  south  coast  usurpation    under    Pisistratus,    and    his 

of  GauL    All  these  colonies  as  a  rule  pre-  sons  Hippias  and   Hmparchus,  the  last 

served  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  survivor   of   whom,    Hippias,   reigned   in 

mother  city,  but  were  quite  independent.  Athens  till  510  b.g.    After  the  expulsion 

Although  ancient  Greece  never  formed  of  Hippias  the  republic  was  restored,  un- 

a  single  state,  the  various  Greek  tribes  der   tne  leadership   of  Gleisthenes,   in   a 

always   looked   upon    themselves   as   one  more  purely  democratic  form  than  at  first 

people,  and  classed  all  other  nations  as  A  brief  struggle  with  the  Spartans,  whose 

Barharoi  (foreigners).    There  were  four  aid  was  invoked  by  some  of  the  nobles, 

chief  bonds  of  union  between  the  Greek  now  took  place,  and  Athens  emerged  from 

tribes.    First  and  chiefly  they  had  a  com-  it  well  prepared  for  the  new  danger  which 

mon  language,  which,  despite  its  dialectic  threatened  Greece. 

peculiarities,  was  understood  throughout  The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and 
all  Hellas  or  the  Greek  world.  Secondly,  the  adjacent  islands,  after  being  con- 
they  had  common  religious  ideas  and  in-  quered  by  Croesus,  kin^  of  Lydia,  fell 
stitutions,  and  especially,  in  the  oracle  of  with  the  fall  of  Cr'Bsus  into  the  power  of 
Delphi,  a  common  religious  sanctuary.  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  In  b.  o.  500, 
Thirdly,  there  was  a  general  assembly  of  however,  the  lonians  revolted  with  the 
the  Greeks,  the  Amphictyonic  League,  in  assistance  of  the  Athenians  and  Ere- 
which  the  whole  people  was  represented  trians,  and  pillaged  and  burned  Sardis. 
by  tribes  (not  by  states),  and  the  chief  The  rebellion  was  soon  crushed  by  Darius, 
functions  of  which  were  to  guard  the  who  destroyed  Miletus,  and  prepared  to 
interests  of  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi,  and  invade  Greece.  In  492  he  sent  an  expe- 
to  see  that  the  wars  between  the  separate  dition  against  th^  Greeks  under  his  son- 
states  of  Greece  were  not  too  merciless,  in-law  Mardonius,  but  the  fleet  which 
The  fourth   bond   consisted   in   the  four  carried  his  army  was  destroyed  in  a  storm 

S'eat  national  festivals  or  games,  the  off  Mount  Athoe.  A  second  army,  under 
lympian.  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pyth-  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
ian,  on  tne  first  of  which  the  whole  of  landed  on  Euboea,  and  after  destroying 
Greece  based  its  calendar.  Eretria,  crossed  the  Euripus  into  Attica ; 
The  various  separate  states  of  Greece  but  it  was  totally  defeated  in  b.o.  480  on 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  form  of  the  plain  of  Marathon  by  10,000  Athe- 
their  constitution,  into  the  two  great  nians  and  100  Plateeans,  under  Mil- 
classes  of  aristocratic  and  democratic,  tiades.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for 
Sparta  or  Lacedsemon,  the  chief  town  of  a  third  expedition  Darius  died,  leaving 
Laconia  and  of  the  Doric  tribe,  was  the  his  plans  to  be  carried  out  by  his  son 
leading  aristocratic  state;  and  Athens,  Xerxes,  who,  with  an  army  of  1,700,000 
the  capital  of  Attica  and  the  chief  town  men,  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  481  by 
of  the  Ionic  tribe,  was  the  leading  demo-  means  of  two  bridges  of  boats,  and 
eratic  state;  and. as  a  rule  all  the  Doric  marched  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
states,  and  subsequently  all  those  under  Thessaly,  while  his  fleet  followed  the  line 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  resembled  that  of  coast.  In  the  pass  of  ThermoijylaB  he 
city  in  their  constitution;  and  all  the  was  held  in  check  by  Leonidas  with  300 
Ionic  states,  and  those  under  the  influ-  Spartans  and  700  Thespians;  but  the 
ence  of  Athens,  resembled  it.  These  two  small  band  was  betrayed  and  annihilated 
tribes  or  races  are  the  only  ones  that  (480  b.c.)  ;  and  the  way  through  Phocis 
come  into  prominence  during  the  earlier  and  Boeotia  being  now  open  he  advanced 
mirt  of  Greek  history  subsequent  to  the  into  Attica,  and  laid  Athens  in  ruins. 
Doric  migration.  Sparta  Is  said  to  have  The  deliverance  of  Greece  was  chiefly  due 
derived  its  form  of  government,  and  all  to  the  genius  and  courage  of  Themistocles. 
its  institutions,  in  the  ninth  century  B.  c.  The  united  fleet  of  the  Greeks  had  al- 
from  Lycurgus,  whose  regulations  devel-  ready  contended  with  success  against  that 
oped  a  hardy  and  warlike  spirit  among  of  the  Persians  off  Artemisium,  and  had 
the  people,  the  results  of  which  were  seen  then  sailed  into  the  Snronic  Gulf,  fol- 
tn  their  conquests  over  surrounding  lowed  by  the  enemy.  Themistocles  suc- 
states,  especially  over  the  Meesenians  in  ceeded  in  inducing  the  Persians  to  attack 
the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  C  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Attica  and 

The    constitution    of    Athens    appears  Salamis,  and  totally  defeated  them, 

from  the  legends  of  Theseus  and  Codrus  From  a  neighborinsr  heieht  Xerxes  him- 

to  have  been  at  first  monarchical*  and  self  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  fleet, 
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and  at  once  began  a  speedy  retreat  with 
bis  land  army  through  Thessaly,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thrace,  leaving  behind  him 
300,000  men  in  Thessaly.  In  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  (479)  these .  ad- 
vanced into  Attica  and  compelled  the  citi- 
zens once  more  to  seek  refuge  in  Salamis ; 
but  were  so  completely  defeated  at  Pla- 
teea  by  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias, 
that  only  40,000  Persians  reached  the 
Hellespont.  On  the  same  day  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  off  Mount  Mycale. 

The  brilliant  part  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Themistocles  in  repelling  this 
invasion  of  Athens  greatly  increased  her 
influence  throughout  Greece.  From  this 
date  begins  the  period  of  the  leadership 
or  hegemony  of  Athens  in  Greece,  which 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  404  B.C.  The  first  thing  which 
Athens  exerted  her  influence  to  effect  was 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy,  including 
the  Greek  islands  and  maritime  towns,  to 
supply  means  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war  by  payments  into  a  common  treas- 
ury established  on  the  island  of  Delos, 
and  by  furnishing  ships.  In  this  way 
Athens  gradually  Incr^sed  her  power  so 
much  that  she  was  able  to  render  tribu- 
tary several  of  the  islands  and  smaller 
maritime  states.  In  469  B.c.  the  series 
of  victories  won  by  the  Athenians  over 
the  Persians  was  crowned  by  the  double 
victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persian  fleet 
and  army  on  the  Eurymedon,  in  Asia 
Minor,  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Cimon. 
which  secured  the  independence  of  all 
Greek  towns  and  islands.  Shortly  after 
followed  the  brilliant  administration  of 
Pericles,  during  which  Athens  reached  the 
height  of  her  grandeur. 

The  position  of  Athens,  however,  and 
the  arrogance  and  severity  with  which 
she  treated  the  states,  that  came  under 
her  power  made  her  many  enemies.  In 
the  course  of  time  two  hostile  confedera- 
cies were  formed  in  Greece,  one  consisting 
of  Athens  and  the  democratic  states  or 
Greece ;  the  other  of  Sparta  and  the  aris- 
tocratic states.  At  last,  in  431,  war  was 
declared  by  Sparta  on  the  complaint  of 
Corinth  that  Athens  had  furnished  assist- 
ance to  Corcyra  in  its  war  against  the 
mother  city ;  and  on  that  of  Megara,  that 
the  Megarean  ships  and  merchandise 
were  excluded  from  all  the  ports  and  mar- 
kets of  Attica ;  and  thus  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  which  for  twenty-seven 
'  years  devastated  Greece. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  war  the  Spar- 
tans, who  invaded  Attica  in  431  B.C. 
and  three  times  in  the  five  years  follow- 
ing, had  considerable  successes,  which 
were  aided  by  the  pestilence  that  broke 


out  at  Athens  and  the  death  of  Pericles. 
In  425,  however,  Pylos  was  captured  by 
the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  and 
the  Spartan  garrison  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Cleon.  Soon  after  Cythera  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  Boeotia  at  Delium  (424) 
and  at  Amphipolis  in  Thrace  by  Brasi- 
das  in  422,  when  both  Cleon  and  Brasi- 
das  were  killed.  The  Peace  of  Nicias 
(421  B.C.),  which  followed  the  death  of 
Cleon,  brought  disaffection  into  the  Spar- 
tan Confederacy,  the  Corinthians  endea- 
voring with  Argos  and  Elis  to  wrest  from 
Sparta  the  hegemony  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus. In  this  design  they  were  supported 
by  Alcibiades ;  but  Sparta  was  victorious 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  418.  Soon 
after  this  the  Athenians  resumed  hostili- 
ties, fitting  out  in  415  B.O.  a  magnificent 
army  and  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus.  for 
the  reduction  of  Syracuse.  Alcibiades. 
however,  being  subsequently  deprived  or 
his  command  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  be- 
took himself  to  Sparta,  and  exhorted  the 
city  to  renew  the  war  with  Athens.  By 
his  advice  one  Spartan  army  was  des- 
patched to  Attica,  where  it  took  up  such 
a  position  as  prevented  the  Athenians 
from  obtaining  supplies  from  Euboea, 
while  another  was  sent  und^r  Gylippus 
to  assist  their  kindred  in  Sicily.  iSiese 
steps  were  ruinous  to  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nian army  and  fleet  at  Syracuse  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  though  the  war 
was  maintained  with  spirit  the  prestige 
of  Athens  was  seriously  diminished. 
Many  of  her  allies  joined  Sparta,  and  a 
revolution  and  brief  change  of  govern- 
ment tended  still  further  to  weaken  her. 
Still  she  made  not  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
regain  her  position,  conquered  the  revolted 
towns  about  the  Bosporus,  and  defeated 
the  Spartan  admiral  Callicratidas  off  the 
islandis  of  Arginusee  in  406.  Sparta,  how- 
ever, was  now  in  receipt  of  Persian  aid, 
and  Lysander,  having  captured  ne9.rly 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  ^gospotamos 
(405),  retook  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
surrounded  Athens,  and  blocked  the 
Piraeus.  In  404  B.C.  the  Athenians  were 
starved  into  surrender,  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed,  and  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government  was  established  by  Sparta, 
in  which  the  supreme  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  thirty  individuals,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Only  a  year  later,  however  (403), 
Thrasybulus  was  able  to  re-establish  the 
democracy. 

The  period  which  follows  the  fall  of 
Athens  is  that  of  Sparta's  leadership  or 
hegemony  in  Greece,  which  lasted  till  the 
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battle  of  Leactra,  in  371  B.C.    The  Spar-       The  design  of  Philip  was  taken  up  and 

tan  rule  was  not  more  liked  than  that  or'  carried   out   by   his   son   Alexander   the 

Athens,  and  the  character  of  the  Spartan  Great,   during   whose   absence   Antipater 

state  itself,  with  its  increase  of  wealth  was   left   behind   as   governor   of  Mace- 

and  power,  underwent  great  change.    To  donia   and   Greece.     Soon  after  the  de-  • 

escape   the  stigma  of  naving  ceded   the  parture  of  Alexander,  Agis  III  of  Sparta 

cities  of  Asiatic  Greece  to  Persia,  Agesi-  headed   a   rising   against  Antipater,   but 

laus  was  sent  to  retake  them,  but  was  was  defeated  at  Megalopolis  in  330  B.C., 

defeated  by  the  fleet  of  Phamabazus  under  and  no  other  attempt  was  made  by  the 

Conon  the  Athenian;  and  the  states  of  Greeks  to  recover  their  liberty  for  nearly 

Greece,   the  Spartans  included,   at  last,  a   hundred  years.     At  the  close  of  the 

in  387,  agreed  to  the  disgraceful  Peace  wars  which  followed  the  death  of  Alex- 

of  Antalcidas,  by  which  the  whole  west  ander,  and  which  resulted  in  the  division 

coast  of  Asia   Minor   was  ceded   to  the  of    his    empire,    Greece    remained    with 

Persians.     An  act  of  violence  committed  Macedonia. 

by  a  Spartan  general  in  garrisoning  The  last  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  re- 
Thebes  in  380  was  the  commencement  of  cover  their  independence  proceeded  from 
the  downfall  of  Sparta.  The  Thebans  re-  the  Achseans,  who,  though  frequently 
volted  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  taking  a  prom- 
and  the  Spartans  on  invading  Boeotia  inent  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  had  for 
were  so  completely  defeated  at  Leuctra  the  most  part  kept  aloof  from  the  quar- 
in  371  B.O.  that  they  never  fully  recovered  rels  of  the  other  states,  and  did  not  even 
from  the  blow.  With  this  victory  Thebes  furnish  assistance  to  repel  the  Persian 
won  the  leading  place  in  Greece,  which  invasion.  They  had  taken  part,  though 
she  maintained  auring  the  lifetime  of  reluctantly,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  on 
Epaminondas,  whose  influence  was  para-  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  had  shared  in 
mount  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Epaminon-  the  defeat  of  Megalopolis  in  B.O.  330. 
das  fell  in  defeating  the  Spartans  and  In  tbe  course  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Arcadians  near  Mantinea  in  362,  and  his  third  century  b.  o.  several  of  the  Achsean 
death  reduced  once  more  the  authority  towns  expelled  the  Macedonians,  and  re- 
ef Thebes  in  Greece.  vived  an  ancient  confederacy,  which  was 
Two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminon-  now  known  as  the  Achsan  League. 
das,  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Aratus  of  Sicyon  beccune  its  leading 
Great,  became  king  of  Macedonia.  An  spirit  It  was  joined  also  by  Corinth, 
occasion  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  and  even  by  Athens  and  JEgina.  The 
Greece  was  furnished  him  by  the  war  Spartans,  however,  who  had  maintained 
known  as  the  Sacred  war  (355-346),  their  independence  against  Macedonia, 
arising  from  the  Phocians  having  taken  naturally  looked  vnth  jealousy  on  the 
possession  of  some  of  the  land  belonging  efforts  of  Aratus,  and  during  the  reign 
to  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  The  Pho-  of  Oleomenes  a  war  broke  out  between 
cians  were  besieged  by  the  Thebans,  who  Sparta  and  the  Achaean  League.  The 
called  in  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  league  was  at  first  worsted,  and  was  only 
who  was  accorded  the  place  till  then  held  finally  successful  when  Aratus  sacrificed 
by  the  Phocians  in  the  Amphictyonic  the  ultimate  end  of  the  league  by  calling 
League.  It  was  not.  however,  till  the  in  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians.  In  the 
Locrian  war  (339-338)  that  Philip  ac-  battle  of  Sellasia  (222  b.c.)  Oleomenes 
auired  a  firm  hold  in  Greece.  The  Loc-  was  defeated,  and  the  Macedonians  be- 
rians  had  committed  the  same  offense  as  came  masters  of  Sparta.  Aratus  died  in 
the  Phocians,  and  Philip,  as  one  of  the  213,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Philo- 
members  of  the  league,  received  the  charge  peemen,  *  the  last  of  the  Greeks,'  who 
of  punishing  them.  The  real  designs  of  succeeded  in  making  the  league  in  some 
Philip  soon  became  apparent,  and  the  degree  independent  of  Macedonia. 
Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  About  this  time  the  Romans,  who  had 
hastily  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  jnst  come  out  victorious  from  a  second 
Thebans,  and  sent  an  army  to  oppose  him.'  war  with  Carthage,  found  occasion  to 
The  battle  of  (^Jhseronea  which  ensued  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip 
(338)  turned  out.  however,  disastrously  V  of  Macedon  having  allied  himself  with 
for  the  allies,  and  Philip  became  master  Hannibal,  the  Romans  sent  over  Plami- 
of  Greece.  He  then  collected  an  army  for  nhis  to  punish  him,  and  in  this  war  with 
the  invasion  and  conquest^  of  the  rotten  Philip  the  Romans  were  Joined  by  the 
empire  of  Persia,  and  got  himself  declared  Achspan  League.  Philip  was  defeated  at 
commander-in-chief  by  the  Amphictyonic  Cynocephalae  in  197  bc  and  was 
League  at  Corinth  in  337  B.C. ;  but  before  obliged  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
he  was  able  to  start  he  was  assassinated,  Greece.  The  Achcean  T^eague  thus  be- 
RC  336.  came   supreme   in    Greece,   having  been 
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joined  by  all  the  states  of  the  Pelopon-  by  the  Porte  on  the  25th  April  of  this 
nesus.  But  the  league  itself  was  in  year.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Leopold, 
reality  subject  to  Rome,  which  found  con-'  prince  of  Saze-Coburg,  and  when  he  re- 
stant  zround  for  interference  until  147  fused  it,  to  Otho,  a  young  prince  of 
B.O.,  when  the  league  openly  resisted  the  Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
demand  of  the  senate,  that  Sparta,  Cor-  Hellenes  at  Nauplia  in  1832.  But  his 
inth,  Argos,  and  other  cities,  should  be  arbitrary  measures,  and  the  preponder- 
separated  from  it  In  the  war  which  en-  ance  which  he  gave  to  Germans  in  the 
sued,  which  was  concluded  in  146  ac.  government,  made  him  unpopular,  and 
by  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  although  after  a  rebellion  in  1843  a  con- 
consul  Mummius,  Greece  completely  lost  stitution  was  drawn  up,  he  was  compelled 
its  independence,  and  was  subsequently  by  another  rebellion  in  1862  to  abdicate, 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  A  provisional  government  was  then  set 
On  the  divison  of  the  Roman  Empire  up  at  Athens,  and  the  National  Assembly 
Greece  fell  of  course  to  the  eastern  or  offered  the  vacant  throne  in  succession 
Byzantine  half.  From  1204  to  1261  it  to  Prince  Alfred  of  England  and  Prince 
formed  a  part  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  William  George  of  Denmark.  The  latter 
East,  and  was  divided  into  a  number  of  accepted  it,  and  on  March  30,  1863,  was 
feudal  principalities.  In  the  latter  year  proclaimed  as  King  George  1.  In  1864 
it  was  reannezed  to  the  Byzantine  Em-  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  had  hitherto 
pire,  with  which  it  remained  till  it  was  formed  an  independent  republic  under  the 
conquered  by  the  Turks  between  1460  protection  of  Britain,  were  annexed  to 
and  1473.    In  1699  the  Morea  was  ceded  Greece. 

to  the  Venetians,  but  was  recovered  by  From  the  first  Greece  sought  an  oppor- 
the  Turks  in  1715.  From  1715  till  1821  tunity  of  extending  its  frontier  north- 
the  Greeks  were  without  intermission  wards,  so  as  to  include  the  large  Greek 
subject  to  the  domination  of  the  Turks,  population  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In 
In  1770,  and  again  in  1790,  they  made  January,  1878,  after  the  fall  of  Plevna, 
vain  attempts  at  insurrection,  but  in  1821  Greek  troops  were  moved  into  Thessaly 
All,  the  pasha  of  Janina,  revolted  against  and  Epirus,  but  were  withdrawn  on  the 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  II,  and  secured  the  remonstrance  of  Britain.  The  promises 
aid  of  the  Greeks  by  promising  them  their  held  out  to  Greece  by  the  Berlin  congress 
independence.  The  rising  of  the  Greeks  were  in  danger  of  being  withdrawn,  but 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  under  the  persistence  of  Greece  led  in  1881  to 
Alexander  Tpsilanti,  and  on  the  1st  of  the  cession  to  her  of  Thessaly  and  part 
January.  1822,  they  published  a  declara-  of  Epirus,  or  about  one-third  less  &an 
tion  of  independence.  In  the  same  year  the  territory  promised  at  Berlin.  The 
All  was  assassinated  by  the  Turks,  but  situation,  however,  always  remained 
the  Greeks,  encouraged  by  most  of  the  somewhat  strained.  The  union  of  East- 
European  nations,  continued  the  struggle  ern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria,  in  1885, 
under  various  leaders,  of  whom  the  chief  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  a  rectification 
were  Marcos  Bozzaris,  Capo  d'lstria,  of  frontiers,  and  war  with  Turkey  was 
Constantine  Kanaris,  Kolocotroni»  etc.  In  only  prevented  by  the  great  powers,  which 
1825  the  Turks,  witn  the  aid  of  Ibrahim  enforced  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  army 
Pasha,  took  Tripolitza,  the  capital  of  the  to  a  peace  footing  by  blockading  the 
Morea,  and  Missolonghi,  and  though  Greek  ports.  The  same  occurred  in 
Lord  Cochrane  organized  the  Greek  fleet  1896,  when  war  was  declared  against 
and  the  French  colonel  Fabvier  their  Turkey  on  the  people  of  Crete  demanding 
army,  the  Turks  continued  to  triumph  their  right  to  berome  a  portion  of  Gre- 
everywhere.  A  treaty  was  then  con-  cian  territory.  The  result  was  disas- 
cluded  at  London  (July  6,  1827)  between  trous  to  their  aspirations,  Turkey  pour- 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  ing  troops  into  Thessaly  and  utterly 
pacification  of  Greece,  and  when  the  defeating  the  Greek  troops.  In  19Ui> 
mediation  of  .these  three  powers  was  de-  Greece  made  another  unsuccessful  at- 
clined  by  the  sultan,  their  united  fleets,  tempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Crete.  In 
under  Admiral  Codrineton,  annihilated  1912  Greece  joined  with  the  neighboring 
the  Turkish  fleet  off  Navarino,  October  states  in  a  war  against  Turkey.  By  th? 
20,  1827.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol-  treaty  of  Bukarest  she  acauired  additional 
lowing  year  (1828)  Count  Capo  d'lstria  territory,  including  the  important  ports 
became  president  of  the  state,  and  later  of  Salonika  and  Kavala.  George  I  was 
on  in  the  same  year  Ibrahim  Fasha  was  killed  by  an  anarchist  in  1913  and  suc- 
forced  to  evacuate  Greece.  At  last,  on  ceeded  by  Constantine  I.  Bee  Balkan  War, 
the  3d  of  February,  1830,  a  protocol  of  Religion  of  Ancient  Greece. — The  re- 
the  allied  powers  declared  the  indepen-  ligion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  poly- 
dence  of  (Jreece,  which   was  recognized  theism,   there  being  a  great  number   of 
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divinities,  many  of  whom  must  be  re-  themselves  guilty  of  the  grossest  vices, 
garded  as  personifications  of  natural  and  likewise  as  prompting  men  to  sin, 
powers,  or  of  phenomena  of  the  external  and  deceiving  them  to  their  own  destrue- 
world,  personilied  sentiments,  etc.  Thus  tion.  In  their  general  attitude  towards 
there  were  gods  corresponding  to  Earth  men  the  gods  appear  as  inspired  by  a 
and  Heaven,  the  Ocean,  Night,  etc  The  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy.  Hence  they 
Romans,  when  they  became  acquainted  had  constantly  to  be  appeased,  and  their 
with  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  favor  won  by  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
Greeks,  identified  the  Greek  deities  with  Certain  classes  were,  however,  under  the 
those  of  their  own  pantheon.  In  this  way  peculiar  protection  and  favor  of  the  gods, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  deities  came  to  be  especially  strangers  and  suppliants.  The 
confounded  together,  and  the  names  of  Greeks  believed  that  the  gods  communi- 
the  latter  even  came  to  supersede  those  cated  their  will  to  men  in  various  ways, 
of  the  former.  The  supreme  ruler  among  but  above  all,  by  means  of  oracles,  the 
the  gods  was  Zeus  (Roman  Jupiter  or  chief  of  which  were  that  of  Apollo  at 
Juppiter),  the  son  of  Kronos  (Roman  Delphi,  and  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodona. 
Saturn),  who  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Dreams  ranked  next  in  importance  to 
Titans  and  Giants  ruled  in  Olympus,  oracles,  and  divination  by  birds,  remark- 
while  his  brother  Pluto  reigned  over  the  able  natural  phenomena,  sneezing,  etc., 
lower  world  (Hades,  Tartarus),  and  was  practised.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  ruled  in  the  sea.  have  had  at  all  times  some  belief  in  a 
Like  reverence  was  paid  to  Hera  (Juno),  future  existence,  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus,  and  the  this  belief  was  far  from  being  clearly 
queen  of  Heaven ;   to   the  virgin   Pallas  defined. 

Athene  (Minerva)  ;  to  the  two  children  QreecCf  Language  of, — ^The  Greek 
of  Let6  (Latona),  namely,  Apollo,  the  language  belongs  to  the  Indo-European 
leader  of  the  Muses,  and  his  sister  the  group,  and  is  thus  a  sister  of  the 
huntress  ArtSmis  (Diana),  the  goddess  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
of  the  moon ;  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  tongues.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
Zeus,  AphroditS  (Venus),  the  goddess  of  three  leading  dialects  according  to  the 
love;  to  Ar€s  (Mars),  the  god  of  war,  three  leading  branches  of  the  Greeks, 
HermSs  (Mercury),  the  herald  of  the  the  JEolic,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic, 
gods,  and  others  besides.  In  addition  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the 
to  these  there  was  an  innumerable  host  mixed  Attic  dialect;  besides  these  there 
of  inferior  deities  (Nymphs,  Nereids,  are  several  secondary  dialects.  Akin  to 
Tritons,  Sirens,  Dryads  and  Hamadryads,  the  Ionic  is  the  so-called  Epic  dialect, 
etc)  who  presided  over  woods  and  that  in  which  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
mountains,  fields  and  meadows,  rivers  Hesiod  are  written,  and  which  was  after- 
and  lakes,  the  seasons,  etc.  There  was  wards  adopted  by  other  Epic  writers, 
also  a  race  of  heroes  or  demigods  (such  The  Doric  was  hard  and  harsh ;  the  Ionic 
as  Heracles  or  Hercules,  Perseus,  etc)  was  the  softest.  The  JBolic  was  spoken 
tracing  their  origin  from  Zeus,  and  form-  on  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
ing  a  connecting  link  between  gods  and  (except  in  Megara,  Attica,  and  Doris), 
men,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Satyrs  In  the  JEolian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor, 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  and  on  some  of  the  northern  islands  of 
race  of  men  and  the  lower  animals.  The  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  Doric  was  spoken 
true  teachers  of  the  Greek  religion  were  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  Doris,  in  the 
the  poets  and  other  writers,  and  it  is  Doric  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Lower 
to  the  hymns,  epics,  dramas,  and  histories  Italy  (Tarentum),  of  Sicily  (Syracuse, 
of  the  Greeks  that  we  must  turn  in  order  Agrigentum)  ;  the  Ionic  in  the  Ionian 
to  learn  how  they  regarded  the  gods,  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  Islands 
No  degree  of  consistency  is  to  be  found  of  the  Archipelago;  and  the  Attic  in  At- 
in  them,  however,  the  personality  and  tica.  In  each  of  these  dialects  tiiere  are 
local  origin  of  the  writers  largely  mould-  celebrated  authors.  The  Ionian  dialect 
ing  their  views.  A  belief  in  the  justice  is  found  pure  in  Herodotus  and  Hippo- 
of  the  gods  as  manifested  in  the  punish-  crates.  The  Doric  is  used  in  the  poems 
ment  of  all  offences  against  them  was  of  Pindar,  Theocritus.  Bion,  and  Mos- 
cardinal.  The  man  himself  might  escape,  chus.  In  i^olic  we  have  fragments  of 
but  his  children  would  suffer,  or  he  might  Alca^us  and  Sappho.  After  Athens  "had 
be  punished  in  a  future  state — the  latter  obtained  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  and 
view  being  less  commonly  held  than  the  rendered  itself  the  center  of  all  literary 
former  of  an  entailed  curse.  The  gods  cultivation,  the  masternieces  of  ^schy- 
ar*»  also  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  Ins,  Sonhocles.  Eurinides.  Aristophanes, 
holy  and  truthful,  althousrh  they  are  in  Thucydides.  Xenonhon,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
innumerable  other  passages  described  as  Isocrates,    Demosthenes,    etc.,    made   the 
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Attic  the  common  dialect  of  literature. 
Grammarians  afterwards  distinguished 
the  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in  those 
masters,  from  the  Attic  of  common  life, 
calling  the  latter  the  common  Greek  or 
Hellenic  dialect  In  this  latter  dialect 
wrote  Theophrastus,  Apollodorus,  Poly- 
bius,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Many  later 
writers,  however,  wrote  genuine  Attic,  as 
Lucian,  iEUian,  and  Arrian.  Except  the 
dramatists,  the  poets  by  no  means  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  Attic ;  the  drama- 
tists themselves  assumed  the  Doric,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  their  choruses,  and  the 
other  poets  retained  the  Homeric  style, 
«vhich  was  a  congeries  of  forms  occurring 
as  peculiarities  in  the  various  dialects. 
At  what  time  this  language  first  began 
to  be  expressed  in  writing  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  doubt  According  to  the 
usual  account  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  In- 
troduced the  alphabet  into  Greece;  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  most  of 
the  Greek  letters  are  derived  from  the 
Phcenician  ones.  The  Greek  alphabet  pos- 
sesses the  following  twenty-four  letterp: 

r;  ^  ^»  • 


laAo  Gi«Me  is  taid  to  hftT9  oonitiM  of  but 
lixtoen  letten;  BK^XZB'ir  Q  being 
ol  btar  introdneUoii. 

Modem  Greek,  as  spoken  by  the  un- 
educated classes,  is  caned  Romaic,  from 
the  fact  that  those  who  speak  it  con- 
sidered themselves  before  the  descent  of 
the  Turks  upon  Europe  as  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  hence  called 
themselves  Romaioi,  or  Romans.  The 
Greek  of  the  educated  classes,  that  used 
in  the  newspapers  and  other  literature 
of  the  present  day,  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
of  antiquity,  which  renders  it  easy  for 
any  one  who  has  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  Greek  to  read  the 
modern  literary  Greek.  Besides  the  for- 
eign words  introduced  into  modern  Greek, 
many  words  have  changed  their  original 
Rignificatlon.  The  grammar  has  also  un- 
dergone considerable  modificatioa.  For 
example,  the  numbers  have  been  reduced 
to  two  by  the  suppression  of  the  dual; 
and  the  cases  to  four  by  the  disappear- 


ance of  the  dative,  which  is  now  ex- 
pressed by  a  preposition  with  the  accusa- 
tive. The  first  cardinal  numeral  is  now 
used  as  an  indefinite  article.  The  de- 
grees of  comparison  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  the  use  of  pleon  (more).  The 
past  and  future  tenses  are  formed  by 
the  aid  of  the  verbs  echd  (I  have),  and 
thelO  (I  will).  The  infinitive  mood  has 
its  place  supplied  by  a  periphrasis  with 
the  verb  in  the  subjunctive,  and  the 
middle  voice  has  disappeared.  The  an- 
cient orthography  is  still  preserved,  but 
the  vowels  7,  i,  and  v,  and  the  diph- 
thongs ei,  61,  vt,  are  all  pronounced  like  ee 
in  English  seen;  /3  is  now  pronounced 
as  V,  and  the  sound  of  6  is  expressed  by 
/iir;  A  ia  pronounced  like  ih  in  ihust  and 
6  like  th  in  think, 

Qreece^  Literature  of, — ^The  commence- 
ment of  extant  Greek  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  two  epic  poems  attributed 
to  Homer,  the  lUad  and  the  Odyssey^ 
which  it  is  commonly  believed  took  shape 
on  the  Ionian  coast  or  its  islands  some- 
where between  950  and  850  B.O.,  and 
came  thence  to  Greece  proper  (but  see 
Homer),  The  former  deals  directly  with 
the  Trojan  war,  the  latter  describes  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  in  returning  from 
it  Another  poem,  of  a  humorous  charac- 
ter, the  Batrachomyomachiaj  or  *  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,'  one  of  the  first 
and  best  of  parodies,  was  also  ascribed 
to  Homer,  but  on  altogether  insufficient 
grounds,  being  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  In  European  Greece  there  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  the  poet 
Hesiod,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  another 
epic  school.  Of  the  sixteen  works  at- 
tributed to  him  there  have  come  down 
to  us  the  Theogony  or  Origin  of  the  Oods, 
the  Shield  of  Heracles  (a  fragment  of 
a  larger  poem,  of  later  authorship ) ,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  Works  and 
DaySf  a  didactic  work  on  agriculture. 
The  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  consti- 
tuted in  a  certain  degree  the  foundation 
of  youthful  education  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  schools  begin 
to  meet  in  the  Homeric  hymns  composed 
by  different  hands  between  750  and  500 
B.C.  Next  came  the  period  of  Elegiac 
and  Iambic  poetry  (700-480).  both 
Ionian,  in  which  the  poet's  own  feelings 
and  personality  became  distinctly  mani- 
festen,  the  chief  names  being  those  of 
CalHnus  of  Ephesus  (flouri^ed  about 
690  B.C.),  Tyrtseus,  originally  of  Attica 
(675),  Archilochus  of  Paros  (670), 
Simonides  of  Amoreos  (660),  Mlmner- 
mus  of  Smyrna  (620),  Solon  of  Athens 
(594),  Theognis  of  Megara  (540),  Pho- 
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cylides  of  Miletus  (540),  Xenophanes  of    (450)      was  one  of  the  earliest  critical 

Colophon    (510),   Hipponaz  of  fiphesus  liistorians,  but  Herodotus  (484-428)  was 

(540),  Simonides  of  Ceos  (480).    Greek  the  first  writer  of  great  historic  rank, 

lyric  poetry  was  inseparably  linked  with  as    he    was   also    the    first    great    prose 

music,    the    lyric    period    proper   lasting  stylist    Thucydides    (471-400/)    was  the 

from  about  670  to  440  B.o.     Two  prin-   founder  of  philosophic  history,  and  Xeno- 

dpal  schools  may  be  dlBtinguished,  the  phon    (431-^354^,  who  has  left  excellent 

iEolian  and  the  Dorian.    To  the  former  historic  narratives,  was  also  the  earliest 

belong  Alceus  (611-580),  Sappho  (610),   Greek  essayist    The  oldest  piece  of  Attic 

and  Anacreon   (530),  though  the  works  prose   is   the   essay   on   Athenian   polity 

which    now    bear   Anacreon:  s    name   are  wrongly   assigned    to   Xenophon.     Other 

spurious.     To  the  Dorian  school  belong  writers    in    history    were    Ctesias    (415- 

Alcman   of  Sparta    (660  ao.),  credited  398),      Philistus      (363),      TheopompuH 

with   the  invention   of   the   strophe   and    (352),  and  Ephorus    (340).     From  360 

antistrophe,  Stesichorus   (Tlsias)   of  Hi-  onwards    Attic    history   and    archseolocy 

mera    (620),    who   added    to    these    the   were  preserved  in  wbrks  by  various  wnt- 

epode,  Arion   (600),  who  gave  shape  to  ers,  of  whom  Philochorus  (306-260)  was 

the  dithyramb,  and  Ibycus  of  Rhegium   chief.      The    study    which    oratory    and 

(540).     Simonides   of   Ceos    (480)    was   rhetoric  received  in  Athens  was  an  im- 

even  more  famous  as  lyric  poet  than  as   portant  factor  in   shaping   Attic   prose, 

elegist  his  lyrics  marking  the  commence-   the  chief  orators  being  Antiphon    (480- 

ment  of  a  school  of  national  lyric  poetry.   411),  Andocides  (415-390),  Lysias  i403- 

His   nephew,   Bacchylides,  was  also   fa-  381),   Isocrates    (436-338),  Isaeus    (390- 

mons,    but    the    chief    was    undoubtedly  353),  and  above  all,  Demosthenes   (384- 

Pindar   (522-443).     About  this  time  be-  322)   with  his  contemporaries,  Machines, 

gan  a  new  literary  development  that  of  Lvcurgus,    and    others,    and    Demetrius 

the  drama,  the  earliest  names  in  which  of  Phalerum    (318)    who  ushered  in  the 

are  Thespis  (536)  and  Phrynichus  (512-  decline    of    oratory.      Philosophy    shared 

476).    Tne  performance  at  first  however,  the  development  of  history  and  oratory, 

was  merely  a  sort  of  oratorio  or  choral  reaching  a  rare  elevation  in  Plato   (429- 

entertainment  until  .^Sschylus  (525-456)    347),  a  rare  comprehensiveness  in  Aris- 

introdnced  a  second  actor,  and  subordin-  to  tie     (384-322),    the    founders    of    the 

ated  choral  song  to  dialogue.     A   third  academic  and  peripatetic  schools.    Minor 

and  even  a  fourth  actor  was  added  by  Socratic     schools     were     the     Cyrenaic, 

Sophocles    (495-405   B.C.),    who    supple-   founded   by   Aristippus    (370),    the   Me- 

mented  the  heroic  tragedy  of  JEschylus  garic,  founded  by  Euclid   (399),  and  the 

with  the  tragedy  of  human  character  and  Cynic,  founded  by  Antisthenes.     In  the 

the     fundamental     passions.       Euripides  earlier  part  of  the  third  century  the  rival 

(480-406)  brought  new  qualities  of  pictur-  schools    of   Epicurus    (342-27())    and    of 

esqneness,  homeliness,  and  pathos  with  a  Zeno    (344-26U)    became  prominent 

less  rigid  artistic  method,  and  formed  a       From    about    the    year    300    b.o.    the 

fitting   third   in   the   great   tragic   triad,   literary  decadence  may  be  held  to  date; 

With  this  rapid  fn'owth  of  tragedy  there   the  period  300  to  146  being  known  as  the 

was  a  corresponding  development  of  com-  Alexandrian.     It   comprises   the  learned 

edy  which  assumed  an  artistic  form  about  poetry  of  Callimachus  (who  flourished  at 

470  B.C.     The  names  of  Cratinus   (448)    Alexandria   (250  B.C.)  and  of  Lycophron 

and  Eupolls   (430)   are  overshadowed  by    (260),   the   epic   of  Apollonius   Rhodius 

that  of  Aristophanes  (448-385),  who  for    (194),    the    didactic    poetry    of    Aratus 

nearly  forty  years  was  the  burlesque  com-    (270),  and  Nicander  (150),  the  pastoral 

mentator    upon    the   life    of    the    period,  poetry  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus, 

Aristophanes  may  be  regarded  as  closing   the    satirical    Silloi    of    Timon     (280), 

the  period  of  the  old  comedy ;  the  middle  the    philology    and    criticism    of    Zeno- 

oomedy  of  from  390  to  320  (Antiphanes,  dotus  (280),  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 

Alexis,  and  others)  was  transitional  from    (200),    Aristarchus     (156),    and    Apol- 

the    great   political   comedy   to   the   new  lodorus      (140),     the     version     of     the 

comedy  of  manners,  which  was  vigorous  Septuagint,     and     the     scientific    works 

from  320  to  250  in  the  hands  of  Menan-  of  Budeides  (300),  Archimedes  and  Bra- 

dei%  Philemon,  and  Diphilus.  tosthenes    (240>.     From   146  B.c.   dates 

In  the  meantime  a  prose  literature  had   the    Gr»co-Roman    period    in    Greek   lit- 

arisen.    commencing   with    the    group   of  erature,   to  which  belonsr   the   historians 

early  Ionian  writers  (550-450),  of  which   Polybius    (145  B.c.>.     Diodorus   Siculus 

Pherecydes   of   Spos,    Anaximenes,    and    (40    b.c.)»    Dionvsius    of    Halicarnassns 

Anaximander,  philosoohers,  and  the  logog-    (25  B.C.),  Josephus,  Arrian   (100  a.d.>. 

rapher  or  compiler  Hecatseus  of  Miletus   Appian    (140  A.D.),  and  Herodian    (240 

were     diiet      HeUanicus     of    Mitylene  a.d.),   the  biographies  of  Plutarch    (90 
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A.D).,     of     Diogenes     Laertius     and     of  ecclesiastic,  Vincentius  Kornaros,  Cretan 

Flavins     Philostratus     (235     A.D.),     the  poet,  author  of  Erotocritoa   (1<5G),  Kos- 

feographies  of  Strabo    (18  A.D.),  and  of  mas,    the    ^Etolian    (1714-79),    preacher 

'ausanias  (1(50  A.D.),  the  astronomy  and  and    founder    of    schools,    Rhegas    Pher- 

geography   of   Ptolemy,    the   informatory  raios  (latter  half  of  eighteenth  century), 

works  of  Athenseus  (lUO),  .Lilian  (220).  patriotic  poet,  Eugenios  Bulgaris   (1710- 

and   Stobffius    (480).   the  rhetorical  and  1806),  writer  of  scientific  and  religious 

belles-lettristic     works     of     Hermogenes  works,  and  Nicephorus  Theotokes   (1736- 

(170),  Apthonius  and  Cassius  Longinus  1800),      writer      on      metaphysics      and 

(260),  the  medical  works  of  Galen  (1(J0).  theology.      At   this   period    the    patriotic 

the  satirical  works  of  Lucian  (160)  and  movement  found  one  outlet  in  the  puri- 

of  Julian   (331-363),  the  development  of  fication  of  the  language  and  the  develop- 

the  Greek   romance,  best  represented  in  ment   of   a   new   literary   impulse.     The 

Heliodorus    (390),   Achilles  Tatlus,   and  most     important     figure     was     that     of 

Chariton,  etc.     During  this  period  phil-  Adamantros    Koraes,    or    Coray,    (1748- 

osophy  is  in   the  main  divided   between  1833),  who  did   more  than  all  his  pre- 

Stoicism   and   Neoplatonism,   the   former  decessors  to  found  a  literature.     Anthi- 

represented  by  Epictetus   (90  a.d.)    and  mos  Gazes   (1764-1837)    and  Athanasius 

Marcus    Aurelius    (170),    the   latter    by  Christopulos    (1772-1847)    were   eminent 

Plotinus     (240),     Porphyry,     and     lam-  as  grammarians  and  lexicographers,  the 

blichus.     The  school  of  Athens  had  for  latter  also  as  a  lyric  poet     Neophytus 

chief  exponent  the  eclectic  Proclus  (450).  Bambas   (1770-1855),  miscellaneous  edu« 

In  verse  the  best  names  were  the  fabulist  cational   writer,   Constantine   ^conomos 

Babrius    (40),   Oppian    (180),    Nonnus,  (1780-1857).  theological  writer,  Theocly- 

Quintus  Smyrnseus    (400-450),  and  Mu-  tus  Pharmakides    (1784-1862),  ecclesias- 

ssus   (500).     The  special  feature  of  the  tic  and  journalist,   Spiridion  Zampelios, 

later  Gr»co-Roman  period  was  the  rise  literary  antiquary,  and  Trikoupis,  orator 

of   a   Christian    Greek    literature   repre-  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  were  also 

sented  by  the  patristic  epistles,  homilies,  prominent.     The. poetry  of  the  people  is 

etc.,  and  ecclesiastical  histories,  such  as  represented   chiefly  in   the   songs   of  the 

those  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen.  Klephts  and  other  songs  dating  from  the 

Among    the    chief    writers    were    Justin  war    of    independence.      At    this    period 

Martyr,  Ori^en,  and  Clement  of  Alexan-  the  war-songs  of  Rhigas  were  sung  by  the 

dria,    Eusebius,    Gregory    of    Nazianzus,  whole  nation,  and  at  a  later  period  the 

Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  etc.  two    Soutzos,    Panagios    and    Alexander, 

After  529  and  until  1453  came  the  Byzan-  C^alvos,     Solomos,     and     others,     earned 

tine  period,  of  which  the  most  important  distinction  in  the  same  kind   of  poetry, 

section  was  from  about  850  to  1200.     It  The   Soutzos  were  further  distinguished 

was    characterized    by    such    writers    as  as   satirists,    and   Alexander   ranks   also 

Eustathius,  Photius,  and  Suidas,  mainly  with  the  dramatists  Rhisos  Neroulos  and 

occupied    in    the    attempt    to    reduce    to  Zampelios.      Among   the   most   gifted    of 

system    a    large   ill-ordered   and   aimless  recent   writers   is   Khisos    Rangab4,   dis- 

erudition.                                           ^  tinguished   in   lyric,   dramatic,   and   epic 

On  the  fall  of  Ck>nstantinople  in  1453  poetry,  also  as  a  novelist  and  a  scholar, 

the  cultivated  classes  who  still  retained  Greece^   Art    of. — As   in    literature    so 

the  pure  Greek  either  perished  or  took  to  in   art  the  Greeks   attained   the   highest 

flight,   or   adopted    the   language   of   the  pitch   of  excellence,   and  in   architecture 

conflUerors.      The    popular    Greek,    how-  and   sculpture  furnished   models  for   the 

'ever,   survived,   and   despite   its   vulgari-  rest  of  the  world.     In  no  other  race  has 

sation     and     the     modification     of     its  the  artistic  spirit  been  so  generally  dif- 

grammatical   forms   and   syntax.   It  can-  fused   throughout  the   people,   expressing 

not  be  said  that  Greek  has  been  a  dead  itself  in   the  minor  arts  of  life,   in   the 

language  at  any  period  since  Homer.   By  practical  application  of  ornament  in  the 

some   modern   Greek   literature   is   dateg  forms    of    domestic    furniture,    pottery, 

from  Theodore  Prodromos    (1143-80),   a  metal  work,   mosaics,   and   the  like,   not 

monk  and  writer  of  popular  verse,   but  less  perfectly  than  in  the  master- works 

the  only  names  of  importance  until  the  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 

close  or  the  eighteenth  centurv  are  those  The   earliest  architectural   remains   in 

of  Maximus  Margunius   (153()-87),  Ana-  Greece    are    pre-Hellenic    in    origin    and 

creontic    poet    and    letter    writer,    Leo  Asiatic  in  character,  Greek  architecture 

Allatius  (158(5-1669),  Sciote,  scholar  and  proper   dating   from   about   the   close   of 

poet,  George  Chortakes  (seventeenth  cen-  the   eighth   century   B.    c.      The   earliest 

tury),  Cretan  poet,  Francisous  Scuphos,  known    example — the    Doric    temple    at 

Cretan  writer  on  rhetoric   (If^l),  Elias  Corinth — belongs  to  about  the  middle  of 

Meniates     (1669-1714),    a    Cephalonian  the  seventh  century  B.  C,  and  points  to 
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an  Egyptian  origin,  the  style  being  re- 
motely derived  from  the  so-called  *  proto- 
Doric'  temple  of  Beni  Hassan  in  Lower 
Egypt  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
art  it  is  the  public  buildings,  more  par- 


Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia — Dorio  order. 

ticularly  the  temples,  in  which  the  genius 
of    the    Greeks    displayed    itself.      The 
private  houses  remained  simple  and  even 
rude  in  appearance,  rarely  rising  above 
a  single   story,  and  having   no  external 
decoration.      The    temples   were    for    the 
most  part  rectangular,  though  the  circu- 
lar form  sometimes  occurs  in   the  later 
periods  of  Greek  art.     In   the  simplest 
rorm    of    the    rectangular    temple     (the 
apteral)    there    were    no    columns;    but, 
by  an  easy  development  from   this,   the 
side  walls  were  carried  out  beyond  those 
constituting  the  ends  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  form  a  porch.    The  extended  walls 
terminated  in   pilasters    (antcB)    between 
which,  in  the  front  line  of 
the  porch,  two  columns  were 
placed.     As  a  further  devel- 
opment, four  additional  col- 
umns   were    placed    in    ad- 
vance of  the  line  connecting 
the  ant€Bf  sometimes  in  front 
only    (prostyle),    sometimes 
at    both     ends     (amphipro- 
style).    More  complex  forms 
were    known    as    peripteral^ 
where  the  columns  were  car- 
ried   completeljr    round    the 
buildine;  as  dipteral,  where 
a  double   range   of   columns 
surrounded   it;   and   as 
ffeudo'dipteral,  where  a  dou- 
ble   range    of    columns    was 
placed  in  front  and  rear,  but 
only  a  single  range  at  the  sides.    The  dip- 
teral and  pseudo-dipteral  styles  were  sel- 
dom -employed,  the  chief  example  of  the 
dipteral  having  been  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,   built  by   Ctesiphon   in   the 


sixth  century  B.  c.  Most  of  the  famous 
temples  in  Greece  were,  however,  perip- 
teral. Three  orders  are  distinguished 
in  Greek  architecture  according  to  the 
treatment  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  entab- 
lature— the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
(which  see).  Of  these  the  Doric  is  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  important  exam- 
ples in  Greece,  besides  that  already  men- 
tioned, beinz  the  temple  at  iBgina 
(middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c),  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  the 
Parthenon,  constructed  about  448  B.C. 
by  the  architects  Ictinus  and  Callicrates, 
and  adorned  with  unsurpassed  sculpture 
by  Phidias  and  his  pupils.  Next  to  these 
came  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassse,  the  frieze  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  the  CTeat 
temple  at  Rhamnus,  and  those  at  Selinus 
in  Sicily  (middle  of  seventh  century )f 
Agrigentum,  Segesta,  and  Psestum.  The 
oldest  Ionic  temple  in  Greece  was  prob- 
ably the  temple  of  Ilissus  (about  488 
B.  c),  but  the  oldest  of  which  remains 
are  still  visible  is  that  dedicated  to  Juno 
at  Samos.  and  there  are  remains  of  a  fine 
temple  of  this  order  at  Teos.  The  most 
perfect  example,  however,  is  the  Erech- 
theum  at  Athens.  The  Corinthian  order, 
though  Grecian  in  its  origin,  is  repre- 
sented amongst  the  Greek  temples  by  a 
single  example  only,  that  of  the  Zeus 
Olympius  at  Athens;  and  even  this 
temple  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens  also  belongs  to  this  order.  The 
beauty  of  the  Greek  buildings  waa 
heightened  in  respect  of  form  by  a  de- 
viation   from    ordinary    rectilinear    con- 
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struction,  in  the  systematic  substitution 
of  delicately-curved  lines  for  straight 
lines  in  the  columns  and  steps  of  their 
temples,  and  wherever  the  illusion  at- 
tending   the    sight    of   straight   lines   In 
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perspective  was  likely  to  prove  an  ele-  bas-reliefs  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicar- 
ment  of  weakness.  Color  and  gilding  nassus,  and  was  the  sculptor  of  ihe 
also  played  an  important  part  in  the  famous  group  representing  the  destruc- 
total  effect,  the  old  tufa  temples  being  tion  of  the  children  of  Niobe.  In  Lysip- 
colored  throughout,  and  even  in  the  pus  of  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
marble  temples,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Great,  the  Praxitelean  school  found 
the  marble  columns  were  ever  colored,  its  last  great  figure  prior  to  the  decline 
the   mouldings   of  cornices  and   ceilings,   of  the  art 

the  capitals  of  the  antae,  the  mouldings  Painting  in  Greece  is  said  to  have 
of  the  pediment  and  the  triglyphs  were  had  its  origin  in  Sicyon,  and  to  have 
all  decorated  with  color.  The  colonnades  existed  as  mere  outline  and  monochrome 
and  porticoes,  which  were  usually  buil|:  until  Cimon  of  Cleonse  introduced  variety 
round  market-places  and  alon^  quays  in  in  coloring,  foreshortening,  and  a  less 
seaport  towns,  were  similar  in  style  to  rigid  art.  The  Greek  artists  worked  in 
the   temples.     See  also  Architecture.  wax  or  resin  or  in  water-color,  brought 

Greek  sculpture  has  been  divided  into  to  the  required  consistency  by  mixing 
five  principal  periods,  namely:  1.  The  with  gum,  glue  or  white  of  egg;  and 
Daedalian  or  Early  (-580  RC).  2.  The  they  painted  upon  wood,  clay,  plaster, 
iEginetan  or  Archaic  (580-480  B.C.).  3.  stone,  parchment,  and  canvas,  until  a 
The  Phidian  or  Grand  (480-4(X)  B.C.).  late  period,  however,  they  rarely  painted 
4.  The  Praxitelean  or  Beautiful  (40()-  upon  walls,  usually  painting  upon  panels 
250  B.C.).  5.  The  Decline  (250  B.c.  or  tablets  to  be  encased  in  walls.  The 
onwards).  The  age  of  Daedalus  marks  an  earlier  masters  appear  to  have  used  only 
advance  from  an  earlier  primitive  sculp-  four  colors — red,  vellow,  white,  and  black, 
ture  in  which  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  but  by  the  time  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes 
were  rudely  fashioned  into  the  semblance  many  other  pigments  were  in  use.  The 
of  life,  the  imperfections  of  the  art  being  earliest  painters  of  renown  were  Micon 
concealed  by  real  hair  and  adventitious  of  Athens  (about  460  8.0.).  and  Poly- 
draperies.  During  the  Daedalian  period  gnotus  of  Tbasos  and  of  Athens  (about 
the  treatment  was  highly  conventional-  463-430  B.c.)  ;  but  a  higher  degree  of 
ized,  a  single  type  serving  for  a  variety  illusion  and  realism  appears  to  have 
of  divinities  and  heroes,  the  hair  being  been  reached  under  Zeuxis  and  his  rival 
often  entirely  curled  and  gathered  into  Parrhasius,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
a  club  behind,  and  the  dresses  of  the  century  B.  o.  A  greater  name  than  any 
female  divinities  being  divided  into  a  few  of  these  is  that  of  Apelles,  the  friend  of 
perpendicular  folds.  Many  of  these  Alexander  the  Great,  contemporaneously 
characteristics  survived  in  the  ^ginetan  with  whom  flourished  Protogenes  of 
period,  but  a  higher  knowledge  of  anat-  Caria,  painter  and  statuary,  and  Nicias 
omy  and  greater  freedom  and  boldness  of  Athens,  a  distinguished  encaustic 
of  treatment  are  apparent  The  sculp-  painter.  Of  the  work  of  these  artists 
tures  of  the  Theseum  form  a  connecting  only  a  general  conception  can  be  formed 
link  between  the  ^ginetan  school  and  from  the  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  Pom- 
that  of  Phidias.     To  Phidias,  besides  his  peiL 

statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus,  were  due  H'r^^lr  nimrrTi  o^  ^^ly  Oriental 
the  designs  for  the  sculptures  of  the  ^^^^^  ^****a^">  Orthodox  Apostolic 
Parthenon,  the  actual  work  of  these.  Church,  that  section  of  the  Christian 
however,  being  probably  done  by  his  church  dominant  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
pupils  Alcamenes,  A^racritus,  and  other  Western  Asia,  especially  in  Turkey, 
artists  of  his  time.  To  this  age  belonged  Greece,  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  Aus- 
the  sculptor  and  architect  Polycletus  tria.  In  the  nrst  ages  of  Christianity 
(about  452-412  B.C.),  whose  statue  of  numerous  churches  were  founded  by  the 
a  youth  holding  a  spear  obtained  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  Greek- 
name  of  The  Canon,  as  being  a  standard  speaking  countries ;  in  Greece  itself,  in 
of  form.  About  the  same  time  the  Boeo-  Svria,  Egypt  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor, 
tian  sculptor  Myron  flourished,  the  fa-  Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  These  were  sub- 
mous  Discobolus  being  a  reproduction  in  sequently  called  Greek,  in  contradistinc- 
marble  of  one  of  his  bronzes.  The  Praxi-  tion  to  the  churches  in  which  the  Latin 
telean  period  is  characterized  by  greater  tongue  prevailed.  The  removal  of  the 
grace  and  elegance  in  choice  of  subject  seat  of  empire  by  Constantine  to  CJon- 
and  treatment  together  with  more  of  the  stantinople,  and  the  subsequent  separa- 
sensual  element  making  for  ultimate  de-  tion  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires 
cline.  Praxiteles  excelled  in  female  fij:-  afforded  the  opportunity  for  diversities 
ures,  his  Aphrodite  at  Cnidus  in  Caria  of  language,  modes  of  thinking,  and  cus- 
being  his  most  famous  work.  His  rival,  toms  to  manifest  themselves,  and  added 
ScopM  of  ParoB,  was  employed  on  the  political  causes  to  the  grouDds  of  separa- 
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tion.  BDring  the  earliest  period  the  chief 
seats  of  influence  in  the  Eastern  Church 
were  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria, the  seat  of  that  mystical  philosophy, 
by  which  the  oriental  church  was  dis- 
tinguished. In  341,  soon  after  the  synod 
of  Antioch,  the  rivalry  between  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  began  to  assume  im- 
portance, and  before  400  differences  of 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  accorded 
to  the  eastern  bishop  the  same  honors 
and  privileges  in  his  own  diocese  as 
those  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in 
484  each  bishop  excommunicated  the 
other.  The  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch was  assumed  bv  John,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  in  5S8,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  phrase  '  Filioque  '  ('  and  the 
Son')  was  added  by  the  Latins  to  the 
Nicene  creed  (which  now  reads  *  proceed- 
ing from  the  father  and  the  son ' ) ,  an 
addition  to  which  the  Greek  Church  was 
opposed.  In  648  Pope  Theodore  deposed 
Patriarch  Paul  II;  but  a  reconciliation 
of  the  churches  was  effected  at  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Rome  (680).  The  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  defined  by  John  Da- 
mascenns  in  730.  The  disruption  was 
hastened  by  the  banishment  of  Ignatius 
by  Michael  the  Drunken  and  the  con- 
secration of  Photius  (858).  The  Pope 
Nicholas  I  and  Photius  excommunicated 
each  other  in  867.  The  schism  was  tem- 
porarily healed  after  the  death  of  Pho- 
tius, but  Michael  Cerularius  reopened  it 
by  charging  the  Latins  with  heterodoxy. 
He  was  excommunicated  by  Leo  IX  in 
1054,  and  in  turn  excommunicated  the 
pope  in  the  same  vear,  since  which  the 
Greeks  have  been  severed  from  the  Ro- 
man communion,  though  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  was  not  separated  until  the 
twelfth  century.  The  presence  of  the 
Crusaders  in  the  East  aggravated  the 
quarrel;  Latin  patriarchates  were  estab- 
lished in  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and, 
though  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Crusaders  a  Latin  patriarchate 
was  set  up  there  (1204),  the  schism  was 
revived  there  as  soon  as  the  Latin  ijmpire 
fell  (1262).  Reunion  was  proposed  in 
1273  by  Patriarch  Joseph,  and  effected, 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pope  as 
primate,  at  the  council  of  Lyons  (1274). 
The    union,    however,    was    annulled    in 

1282  by  Emperor  Andronicus  II,  and  in 

1283  and  1285  by  synods  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  again  effected  under  John 
PaWlogus  at  Florence  in  1439,  but  was 
repudiated  in  1443  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  In 
1463,  when  the  patriarch  fled  from  the 
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Turks,  a  schismatic  Gregory  Scholarius 
was  chosen  in  his  place.  In  1575  unsuc- 
cessful negotiations  were  commenced  with 
a  view  to  union  with  the  Lutherans,  and 
in  1723  the  English  bishops  even  pro- 
posed that  the  Greek  and  Anglican 
churches  should  unite,  a  proposal  revived 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow  in  1866. 
Hie  claims  of  the  czar  in  1853  to  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Greek  churoLes  in  Turkey 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Crimean 
war. 

The  Greek  Church  is  the  only  church 
which  holds  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only;  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  deriving  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Like  the  Roman  Church,  it  has  seven 
sacraments — ^baptism  ;  chrism  ;  the  eu- 
charist,  preceded  by  confession ;  pen- 
ance ;  ordination ;  marriage ;  and  extreme 
unction.  But  it  is  peculiar — 1,  in  believ- 
ing in  baptism  by  immersion,  the  chrism 
(confirmation)  being  united  with  it;  2, 
in  adopting,  as  to  the  eucharist,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  as  well  as  the 
Roman  views  of  the  host ;  but  in  ordering 
the  bread  to  be  leavened,  the  wine  to  be 
mixed  with  water,  and  both  elements  to 
be  distributed  to  every  one,  even  to  chil- 
dren, the  communicant  receiving  the  bread 
broken  in  a  sooon  filled  with  the  conse- 
crated wine;  3,  the  clergy  are  permitted 
to  marry,  but  only  once  and  to  a  virgin ; 
widowed  clergy  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  livings,  but  go  into  a  cloister, 
where  they  are  called  hieromonaohi. 
Rarely  is  a  widowed  bishop  allowed  to 
preserve  his  diocese.    The  Greek  Church 

{grants  divorces,  but  does  not  allow  the 
aity  a  fourth  marriage.  It  differs  from 
the  Roman  Church  in  anointing  with  the 
holy  oil,  not  only  the  dying  but  the  sick, 
for  the  restoration  of  health,  forgiveness, 
and  sanctification.  It  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  works  of  supererogation,  in- 
dulgences, and  dispensations,  but  admits 
prayers  for  the  dead,  whose  condition  ap- 
pears to  be  considered  undetermined  until 
the  final  judgment.  It  recognizes  no  visi- 
ble  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  but  the  spir- 
itual authority  of  patriarch  is  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  pope.  It  allows  no 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  image  of 
holy  persons  or  subjects;  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  Christ,  of  Mary,  and  the 
saints,  must  be  merely  painted,  and  at 
most  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  In  the 
Russian  churches,  however,  works  of 
sculpture  are  found  on  the  altars.  In 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Virgin,  the  Greeks  are  as 
zealous  as  the  Romans.  They  also  hold 
relics,  graves,  and  crosses  sacred;  and 
crossing  in  the  name  of  Jesus  they  con- 
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eider  as  having  a  wonderful  and  blessed 
influence.  Amon^  the  means  of  penance, 
fasts  are  particularly  numerous  with 
them.  They  fast  Wednesday  and  Friday 
of  every  week,  and  besides  observe  four 

!:reat  annual  fasts,  namely,  forty  days  be- 
ore  Easter :  from  Whitsuntide  to  the 
days  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul;  the  fast  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
of  August;  and  the  apostle  Philip*s  fast, 
from  the  15th  to  the  26th  of  November; 
besides  the  day  of  the  beheading  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the 
cross.  The  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  in  the  old  style,  their  new  year's  day 
falling  on  Jan.  13th. 

The  services  of  the  Greek  Church  con- 
sist almost  entirely  in  outward  forms. 
Preaching  and  catechizing  constitute  the 
least  part  of  it  Instrumental  music  is 
excluded  altogether.  The  mass  is  consid- 
ered of  the  first  importance.  The  con- 
vents conform,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
strict  rule  of  St  Basil.  The  Greek  abbot 
is  termed  higumenos,  the  abbess  higumenS, 
The  abbot  of  a  Greek  convent  which  has 
several  others  under  its  inspection  is 
termed  archimandrite,  and  rauKS  next  a 
bishop.  The  lower  clergy  in  the  Greek 
Church  consist  of  readers,  singers,  dea- 
cons, etc.,  and  of  priests  or  popes  and 
protopopes  or  archpriests,  who  are  the 
first  clergy  in  the  cathedrals  and  metro- 
politan churches.  The  members  of  the 
lower  clergy  can  rise  no  higher  than  pro- 
topopes, for  the  bishops  are  chosen  from 
among  the  monks,  and  from  the  bishops 
are  selected  the  archbishops,  metropoli- 
tans, and  patriarchs.  In  Russia  uiere 
are  twenty-four  dioceses.  With  which  of 
them  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  shall  be 
united  depends  on  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
The  seats  of  the  four  metropolitans  of 
the  Russian  Empire  are  St  Petersburg, 
Kiev,  Easan,  ana  Tobolsk.  In  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  the  dignities  of  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  still  subsist  The  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  still  possesses 
the  ancient  authority  of  his  see ;  the  other 
three  patriarchs  exercise  a  very  limited 
jurisdiction,  and  live  for  the  most  part 
on  the  aid  afforded  them  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

AtaaV  Pita  an  inflammable  and 
\7r«;«;jL  Xirc,  destructive  compound 
used  in  mediieval  warfare,  especially  by. 
the  Byzantine  Greeks.  It  was  poured 
from  cauldrons  and  ladles,  vomited 
through  long  copper  tubes,  or  flung  in 
pots,  phials,  ana  barrels.  The  art  of 
compounding  it  was  concealed  at  Con- 
stantinople with  the  greatest  care,  but  it 
appears  that  naphtha,  sulphur,  and  niter 
entered  into  its  composition. 


Greek  Language^  Literature, 

^j^      etc    See  under  Qreeoe. 

litrAAlAV  ^  city*  capital  of  Weld 
ureciCjTy  County,  Colorado,  on  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  River,  52  miles  it. 
of  Denver.  It  is  the  center  of  the  sugar* 
beet  industry  and  in  a  rich,  irrigated  dis- 
trict.    Pop.  10,000. 

Oreelev  (iri^l^)f  Horace,  jouroalistt 
^  ^^  "  was  born  at  Amherst,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1811,  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer,  and  learned  the  art  of  printing 
in  Vermont  In  1831  he  went  to  New 
York,  where,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  start  the  Morning  Post,  the  first 
penny  paper,  he  commenced  in  1834  to 
issue  the  Weekly  New  Yorker,  which  ran 
for  seven  years.  The  Log  Cahin^  an- 
other weekly,  established  by  him  in  1840, 
reached  a  circulation  of  80,000,  and  gave 
him  a  reputation  which  ensured  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Daily  Tribune,  founded  in 
1841,  and  edited  by  him  till  his  deaths 
In  his  conduct  of  it  he  won  high  reputa-. 
tion  as  an  editor  of  marked  ability.  In' 
1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but 
failed  to  impress  his  constituents  with 
the  necessity  of  returning  him  a  secopd 
time.  In  1851  he  visited  fiurope,  and  was 
one  of  the  jurors  in  the  London  World*8 
Fair.  He  opposed  the  Civil  warr  but  was 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  Union  and  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  advocated  a  general  amnesty  and 
universal  suffrage.  In  1872  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  in  opposition  to 
General  Grant,  but  was  defeated.  The 
strain  of  electioneering  and  the  death  of 
his  wife  brought  on  an  iUness  of  which  he 
died  a  few  weeks  later.  Among  his  works 
are  his  Hints  totoards  Reforms  (I860), 
Olances  at  Europe  (1851),  History  of 
the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension 
(1856),  The  American  Conflict  (1804), 
and  Recollections  of  a  BusyLife  (1809). 
Oreelv  Adolphus     W.,    explorer, 

J^'  was  born  at  Newburvport, 
Massachusetts,  in  1844.  He  served  in  the 
Civil  war,  gaining  the  rank  of  captain 
and  receiving  severe  wounds.  In  1867  he 
entered  the  regular  army  as  lieutenant, 
was  placed  in  the  signal  service  in  1868. 
and  in  1881  was  placed  in  command  or 
the  I^dy  Franklin  Bay  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  region.  After  extreme  hardships, 
in  which  some  of  the  expedition  died  of 
starvation,  he  and  his  command  were 
rescued  in  1884.  when  the  whole  of  them 
were  at  the  point  of  death.  In  1887  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  signal  service,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  pub- 
lished Three  ^  ar9  of  Arotio  ServioBf 
American  WeatheTf  eia. 
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lilrAATi  John  Riohasd,  historian, 
vrccii^  bom  at  Oxford,  England,  in 
1837;  ordained  curate  in  1860,  Bubse- 
(^nenUy  yicar  of  St  Philips,  Stepney,  and 
librarian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  Lambeth.  For  some  time  he 
wrote  constantly  for  the  Saturday  Re- 
view;  but  he  was  comparatively  little 
known  until  the  publication  in  1874  of  his 
8hi>rt  HiMtorp  of  the  English  People, 
which  secured  him  immediate  fame.  It 
was  followed  by  a  larger  edition  of  the 
same  work  entitled  A  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People  (1877-80),  a  volume  of  Stray 
Studies  from  England  and  Italy^  and 
bv  the  Making  of  England  (1882).  In 
his  later  ^ears  his  work  was  earned  on 
in  distressing  conflict  with  lung  disease, 
and  he  died  in  1883.  The  Conquest  of 
England,  his  last  work,  was  published 
posthumously  by  his  wife,  it  having  been 
almost  completed  by  him  prior  to  bis 
death. 

Ataati  Sbth,  fish-culturist.  born  at 
"^^^^>  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
1817;  died  in  1888.  He  gained  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  fish  and  their  habits, 
invented  methods  for  their  preservation 
and  propagation,  and  was  in  a  sense  the 
father  of  modern  pisciculture.  Was  made 
superintendent  of  the  fish  commission  of 
New  York  in  1868,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  the  subject  of  fish  hatching  and 
culture. 

Oreen  Thomas  Hill,  an  English 
^  ^  **>  philosophical  writer,  born  in 
1838:  feUow  of  Balliol  CJollege  in  1862, 
and  nrst  lay  tutor  on  that  foundation  in 
1867.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Whyte*s 
professor  of  moral  philosophy;  but  his 
work  was  abruptly  closed  by  his  death  in 
1S82.  Apart  from  his  Prologomena  to 
Ethics,  published  posthumously  in  1883. 
the  bulk  of  his  work  was  in  the  form  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  North  British 
and  Contemporary  Reviews,  He  was  one 
of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  English 
empirical  school. 

Greenbacks     (f^D'hak*),  the  pop- 

^A<^vuwc*vAo  ^j^j,  numg  given  to  the 
paper  currency  first  issued  by  the  United 
States  government  in  1862  durln|c  the 
Civil  war,  the  name  being  an  allusion  to 
its  color.  It  is  sometimes  used  also  to 
include    United    States    bank-notes.      It 

Kve  name  in  1876  to  a  political  party, 
lown  as  the  Greenback  Party,  which 
advocated  an  unlimited  issue  of  govern- 
ment paper  currency. 

Ureen  uay,  capital  of  Brown 
County,  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Oreen 
Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox 
River.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber, 
extensive  sawmills,  cooperage  works,  and 


breweries,   and    other   flourishing   indus-' 

tries.     Pop.  25,236. 

ArAATi-hriAT         A    popular    nam^    in 

a  very  common  thorny  climbing  shrub, 
Smilaw  rotundifolia,  having  a  yellowish- 
green  stem  and  thick  leaves,  with  small 
bunches  of  flowers. 

Green-dragon,    iJ„Ku»^ffi 

the  Ariscsma  Dracontmm,  one  of  the  arum 
family,  called  also  wake-robin.  For  an- 
other green-dragon,  see  Dracunoulus, 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  |pp^^°\^ 

the  Vermont  militia  in  the  American 
Revolution,  when  led  by  Ethan  Allen  to 
the  taking  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  also  given  to  Vermont 
regiments  in  the  Civil  war.  The  name 
was  taken  from  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  in  the  state. 
Or^eriA  Maurice,  an  English  com- 
wx^cuc,  poser,  born  about  1696.  He 
was  in  turn  organist  at  St.  Paul's,  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  held  the  chair  of  mu- 
sic at  Cambridge.  His  works  include  a 
Te  Deum,  several  oratorios,  a  masque. 
The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  an  opera, 
Phcehe  (1748),  and  various  glees  and 
catches.  His  collection  of  Forty  Anthems 
is  well  known. 

Greene  Nathaniel,  a  general  of 
^  the  American  revolutionary 
army,  born  at  Potowhommet,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1742.  In  1770  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Coventry  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  soon 
after  excommunicated  by  the  Quakers  for 
taking  arms  on  the  prospect  of  war  with 
Britain.  In  1774  he  joined  the  Kentish 
Guards  as  a  private,  and  in  May.  1775. 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  ana 
commander  of  the  Rhode  Island  contin- 
gent in  the  army  before  Boston.  He 
gained  at  once  the  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington, was  made  major-general,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  New  Jersev. 
At  Trenton  (1776)  and  Princeton  (1777) 
he  led  a  division,  and  in  the  subsequent 
fighting  he  held  important  commands,  and 
repeatedly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1778  he  was  quartermaster-general,  and 
in  1780  presided  at  the  trial  of  Major 
Andrtf.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  southern 
army.  In  this  command  he  showed  the 
highest  ability,  worsted  Comwallis  with 
very  inferior  forces,  gaining  advantage 
even  from  his  defeats,  and  succeeded  in 
^esj^f,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  from 
the  British.  He  is  looked  upon  as  rank- 
ing next  to  Washington  in  military 
ability  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He 
died  in  1786. 
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Greene  Greenland 

Ar^ATiA  RoBEBT,  a  British  dra-  building,  not  being  liable  to  attacks  from 
wxccuc,  matist,  born  about  1560;  the  Teredo.  Thebark  contains  the  alka- 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree   loid  bebeerine. 

of  B.A.  in  1578,  after  which  he  traveled  Oreenlionse  ^  building  construct- 
on  the  continent.  He  was  graduated  ^*^^"**^v**o^>  ed  chiefly  of  glass  for 
M.A.  in  1583,  lived  a  wild  and  profligate  the  preservation  of  delicate  plants.  A 
life,  and  died  in  poverty  in  1^2.  His  greenhouse  is  sometimes  distinguished 
works  consist  of  plays,  poems,  tales,  and  from  a  hothouse  by  not  requiring  artiti- 
tracts.  His  romances  include  Pandosto  cial  heat  during  summer,  and  from  a  con- 
(1588),  The  History  of  Arhcisto  (1617).  servatory  in  having  the  plants  in  pots 
A  Pair  of  Turtle  Doves  (1606),  and  and  not  in  the  ground.  The  lean-to  form, 
Menaphon  (1587).  His  plays  comprise  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  a  house 
The  Honourable  Historie  of  Friar  Bacon  or  garden  wall  as  a  support,  is  frequently 
and  Friar  Bungay  (1594),  Orlando  used,  but  the  growth  of  plants  in  such 
Furioso  (1594),  Alphonsus^  King  of  Ar-  houses  is  one-sided,  and  the  span  or  arch- 
ragon  (1597),  and  James  IV  (1598).  In  roofed  structures,  with  glass  on  all  sides, 
addition  he  produced  many  miscellaneous  are  to  be  preferred.  The  materials  used 
works.  His  Oroafs  Worth  of  Wit  are  chiefly  glass,  wood,  and  iron. 
Bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance  n-rAATilaTi/l  (grSnland:  Danish  and 
(1592)  is  remarkable  for  the  affiision  to  ^iCCluailU  (ferman,  drdnland),  an 
Shakespere,  'an  upstart  crow,  beautified  extensive  island  belonging  to  Denmark, 
with  our  feathers. '  His  Pandosto  fur-  situated  on  the  northeast  of  the  continent 
nished  the  basis  for  Shakespere's  Win-  of  N.  America,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
ter*8  Tale,  rated    by    Davis    Straits,    Baffin    Bay. 

n>TAATi  IT.o'H-li  ail  opaque,  dull,  and  Smith  Sound.  It  extends  from  59^ 
\7ret;ii  JMlLhll^  olive-green,  soft,  45'  to  about  83'*  N.  lat,  and  has  an  area 
earthy  mass,  generally  met  with  in  cavi-  of  about  850,000  sauare  miles.  Like  the 
ties  in  amygdaloidal  rocks.  It  consists  of  northern  parts  of  N.  America  generally, 
silicate  of  iron  and  aluminum,  with  Greenland  is  colder  than  the  correspond- 
potassium  and  sodium  in  water.  ing  latitudes  on  the  east  side  of  the  At- 

Oreen-ebonV  ^^  olive-green  wood  lantic.  In  June  and  July  the  sun  is  con- 
vex ^cu  cuviijry  ■  o|,taine<j  from  the  stantly  above  the  horizon,  the  ice  on  the 
South  American  tree  Jacaranda  ovali-  coast  is  broken  up  and  floats  southward, 
folia,  nat  order  Bignoniacese,  used  for  and  a  few  small  lakes  are  opened  ;  but  the 
round  rulers,  turnery,  marquetrjr  work,  short  summer  is  followed  by  a  lon^  and 
etc.,  and  also  much  used  for  dyeing.  dreary   winter.     The   interior,   which   is 

lirAATifiAlH  (grgn'feld),  a  county  seat  lofty  and  has  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
vxcciiiicxu  ^  Franklin  county,  Mas-  glacier,  is  uninhabitable,  and  all  the  vil- 
sachusetts,  on  the  CJonnecticut  River.  36  lages  are  confined  to  the  coasts,  which 
miles  N.  of  Springfield.  It  has  cutlery,  are  lined  with  numerous  islands,  and 
edge-tools,  silverware,  and  other  manu-  deeply  penetrated  by  fiords.  The  Danish 
facturing  industries;  it  is  an  automobile  colony  extends  north,  on  the  western 
center,  and  a  favorite  summer  resort,  coast,  to  the  Bay  of  Disco,  in  lat.  69*  N. 
Pop.  10,427.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  low  shores 

OrA^nfiTinli  G  b  b  e  n  -  linnett,  or  and  valleys,  where  grassy  meadows  some- 
^^xccuiiiiuiX)  Grbkn  Gbosbeak  times  occur  with  stunted  shrubs  and 
(Coccothraustes  chloris)^  a  bird  of  the  dwarfed  birch,  alder,  and  pine  trees.  At- 
finch  family,  and  one  of  the  most  com-  tempts  to  raise  oats  and  barley  have 
mon  of  European  birds.  It  frequents  failed,  but  potatoes  have  been  grown  to- 
hedges,  gardens,  and  small  plantations,  wards  the  southern  extremity.  Turnips 
and  feeds  on  grain,  seeds,  or  insects.  Its  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  cab- 
song  is  not  melodious.  bages  are  very  small.  The  radish  is  the 
n-TAATi  rki0*A  (^i^n  g&j)*  a  variety  only  vegetable  which  grows  unchecked. 
vrxccii  vra^c  ^^  ^^le  plum,  the  reine  The  inhabitants  are  largely  dependent 
Claude  of  the  French,  introduced  into  upon  hunting  and  fishing.  Whale  blubber 
Britain  by  a  person  named  Gage.  It  is  and  seal  oil  are  used  as  fuel.  Despite  the 
large,  of  a  green  or  yellowish  color,  and  proximity  of  America  the  flora  and  fauna 
has  a  juicy,  greenisn  pulp  of  exquisite  are  rather  of  an  European  character, 
flavor.  It  is  well  known  in  the  United  The  land  animals  are  the  Esquimo  dog. 
States.  the  reindeer,  the  polar  bear,  the  Arctic 
OreenTiea.'rt  (gr^n^art;  Ned  an-  fox  (blue  and  white),  the  ermine,  the 
^^x^cixxx^cub  dra  RoditH)  t  &  tree  of  Arctic  hare,  and  the  musk  ox.  Among 
the  nat.  order  Lauracese,  a  native  of  the  amphibia  the  walrus  and  several  spe- 
Guiana,  called  also  the  heheeru.  Its  wood  cies  of  seal  are  common. "  The  seas 
is  hard  and  durable,  and  is  used  in  ship-  abound  in  fish,  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries 
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.  being  of  special  importance.  Sea-fowl  are  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
abundant  in  summer,  and  largely  killed,  custom-house,  the  Watt  monument,  con- 
The  chief  mineral  product  is  cryolite,  but  taininc  the  Greenock  library,  and  the 
graphite  and  miocene  lignitic  coal  are  Watt  Museum  and  Lecture  Uall.  There 
also  found.  Oil,  eider  down,  furs,  and  are  large  industries,  including  sugar  re- 
cryolite  are  exported.  The  population,  fineries,  ship-building  yards,  and  various 
which  is  chiefly  Eskimo,  numbers  about  others.  Greenock  carries  on  a  considera- 
12,000,  not  more  thad  300  being  Euro-  ble  coasting  and  foreign  shipping  trade, 
peans.  For  administrative  purposes  especially  with  East  and  West  Indies, 
Greenland,  or  rather  its  coast,  is  divided  America,  and  Australia.  Large  numbers 
into  two  inspectorates  of  North  and  of  vessels  unload  at  Greenock  and  ascend 
South  Greenland.  The  residences  of  the  to  Glasgow  for  cargoes.  Pop.  08,142. 
inspectors  are  at  Disco  Island  and  God-  ArAATionfh  (gren'o),  Hobatio,  a 
haab,  but  the  most  populous  district  is  ^**'^  ^1*5**  noted  sculptor,  born  at 
Julianshaab.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1806;  died  in 
Greenland  was  discovered  by  an  Ice-  1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
lander  named  GunnbjOrn  about  876  or  1825,  but  before  this  date  went  to  Rome 
877.  It  was  colonized  from  Iceland  about  to  study  art,  and  after  1826  resided  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  and  other  Italy,  principally  at  Florence,  until  1851. 
Scandinavians  followed.  In  1264  it  was  An  early  work  was  the  design  from 
politically  united  with  Norway,  and  about  which  Bunker  Hill  monument  was  con- 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurj  structed.  His  Chanting  Cherubs  was  the 
possessed  two  flourishing  colonies  on  the  first  group  in  marble  ever  executed  by  an 
west  coast,  named  West  Bygd  and  East  American  sculptor.  His  Venus  Contend- 
By^.  These  settlements,  however,  grad-  ina  for  the  Oolden  Apple  won  great  ad- 
uaUy  disappeared  from  history,  and  the  miration  at  Florence.  Among  the  most 
exD^itions  sent  by  Denmark  in  1585,  important  of  his  works  is  the  colossal 
1606,  1636,  1654,  and  1670  for  the  pur-  Washington,  ordered  by  the  United  States 
pose  of  finding  the  colony  were  unsuccess-  government,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
ful.  Various  relics,  inscriptions,  etc.,  national  capitol.  A  volume  of  Essays, 
have  been  found.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza-  by  him,  was  published  in  1853. — ^Richabd 
beth  Captains  Frobisher  and  Davis  redis-  S.  Gbeenough,  his  brother  (1819-1904), 
covered  the  coast,  but  nothing  was  done  was  also  a  sculptor  of  much  ability  and 
to  explore  it  until  the  Danish  government  of  a  poetic  and  refined  style,  but  he 
in  1721  assisted  Hans  Egede,  a  clergy-  failed  to  reach  the  eminence  of  the  elder 
man,    to   establish    a    European   mission  Greenough. 

BettIement,GoodHope(God^a«6).  Whale- (lY^Ari   Pftintft      ^^^    ^or    the    most 

fisheries  were  established  on  the  coast  by  "^*^^**-  ^oJ.iii9,     p^^.^    compounds   of 

the  English  and  Dutch  about  1590.    The  copper  and  of  chromium.    The  best  known 

interior  of  the  country  was  first  crossed  greens  are  the  following : — Bremen  green, 

from  east  to  west  by   Nansen   in  1888.  or  verditer,  consisting  mainly  of  a  basic 

Peary  in  1886  penetrated  the  ice-cap  for  carbonate  of  copper.     Brunsicick  green, 

100  miles,  lat  69*'  30*  N.    He  made  other  a  hydrated  oxychloride  of  copper ;  but  the 

trips  between  1891  and  1902,  traced  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a  hydrated 

northern  coast,  and  discovered  some  put-  basic  carbonate,  also  known  as  mountain 

lying    islandis.      In    1900    Amdrup    com-  green.     Chrome  and   emerald  green   are 

pleted  the  survey  of  the  southeast  coast ;  oxide     of     chromium.       Emerald     green 

in  1906-08  the  Danish  Northeast  Green-  (which  see)   is  also  used  as  synonymous 

land    Expedition    under    Erichsen    made  with   Schweinfurt  green.      English  green 

detailed    exploration    of    the    east    coast,  is  a  mixture  of  Scheele's  green  with  gyp- 

The  country  was  found  to  be  uninhabited,  sum.     Ouignefs  green  is  oxide  of  chro- 

but  there  was  signs  of  former  settlements,  mium  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way.    Bun- 

Oreen  tfonntainS.        *      mountain  nary  green  is  a  kind  of  malachite  found 

WXTOUJU.VUUIKUX109        range      of  Jn  Hungary.     Binman's  green  is  got  by 

New    England,    commencing    near    New  heating   zinc   oxide   with    a   cobalt   com- 

Haven.  Connecticut,  and  extending  north  pound.     Saxony  green  is  an  indigo  color 

through  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  be-  used  in  printing.     Scheele^s  green  is  ar- 

tween  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Connecti-  genite  of  copper,  and  Schweinfurt  green, 

cut  River.    Mount  Mansfield,  the  highest  Veronese   green,   and   Vienna  green,   are 


i 


M  c  .,**7  "S^"  and  seaport  Besides  these  are  green  colors  derived 
town  of  Scotland,  CJounty  Renfrew,  from  plants.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
about  20  mileft  west  by  north  of  Glasgow,  chlorophyll,   the   green   color  of  learee* 
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Oreen  Biver  Greenwich 

sap  green,  the  juice  of  Rhamnus  cathar'  the  tea-plant  are  treated  in  the  process 
iicua   or  buckthorn,   made   into   a   green   of  drying. 

lake  with  alumina;  Chinese  indigo-green^  (ir^^'n'xnVl^  ^  <^ity,  capital  of  Wash- 
etc  wrccnviiic,      ^^^^^^  County.  Missis- 

Oreen  B.iver  Kentucky,  flows  gen-  sippi,  100  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Jackson.  It 
\4j.TOu  Ai^xvci.)  erally  west  and  has  cottonseed-oil  and  lumber  mills,  etc, 
northwest,  and  enters  the  Ohio  200  miles  and  a  large  trade  in  cotton.  Pop.  9,610. 
below  Louisville.  It  is  navigable  for  llrAATi'inllA  &  city*  capital  of 
boats  for  about  200  miles.  \TXCCiiviiic,      j^^^^  CJounty,  Ohio,  35 

Green  B.iver  Wyoming,  rises  in  W.  miles  N.  w.  of  Dayton.  It  has  foundry 
^  Wyoming,  flows  8.  E.  and  machine  shops,  etc.,  and  is  In  a 
into  Colorado,  and  then  s.  w.  and  8.  tobacco-growing  region.  Fop.  6237. 
through  Utah,  joining  the  Grand  River,  nrAATlirillA  a  city  of  Mercer  County, 
a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  after  a  course  «*^*'«»*»***^>  Pennsylvania,  on  three 
of  760  m.  Its  drainage  area  is  47,220  railroads.  It  has  steel  plant,  railroad 
sq.  m.  shops,  foundries,  etc.,  and  is  the  seat  of 

GreenSAnd      ^  nanie  common  to  two  Thiel  College  (Lutheran).    Pop.  5909. 

^  groups  of  strata,  occur-  flrAA-nvillA  ^  city*  county  seat  of 
ringin  the  southeast  of  England,  the  Isle  "^^^"vixxc,  Qreenville  County,  South 
of  Wi^ht,  etc,  the  one  (lower  greensand)  Carolina,  on  the  Reedy  River,  on  the 
belonnng  to  the  lower  cretaceous  series,  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  160 
the  other  (upper  greensand)  to  the  upper  miles  e.  of  Atlanta.  It  has  three  coUegi- 
cretaceous  series ;  between  them  is  the  ate  institutions,  and  is  an  important  cot- 
clay  called  the  gault.  They  consist  chiefly  ton  market  and  the  center  of  the  south- 
of  sands,  with  clays,  limestones,  and  chert  ern  textile  industry.  Pop.  15,741. 
bands.  They  were  named  on  account  of  Qreenville  ^  ^^^^^.  county  seat  of 
the  green  color,  due  to  silicate  of  iron,  ^*^^**^*"^>  Hunt  CJounty,  Texas,  on 
which  some  of  the  beds  show,  though  the  Sabine  River,  52  miles  N.  E.  of  Dal- 
some  tertiary  sands  are  as  green.  In  the  las.  It  has  cotton  industries,  refinery,  oil 
United  States  similar  strata  exist,  known  mills,  brick  plants,  etc.,  and  is  the  seat  of 
as  tnarh  and  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Burleson  (Baptist)  College  and  Peniel 
Marl  occurs  abundantly  in  New  Jersey,  (Holiness)  University.  Pop.  8850. 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Greenwich       (grSn'ich),     a     parlia* 

ArAATiflhnrn  a  city,  county  seat  of  ^*^^**'^*^**  mentary  borough  of 
vriuciisuuxu^  Guilford  County.  North  England,  County  Kent,  on  the  right  bank 
Carolina,  on  the  main  line  of  the  South-  of  the  Thames,  about  5  miles  8.  E.  of 
em  Railroad.  Here  is  the  State  Normal  London  Bridge.  It  is  built  partly  on  an 
College,  Greensboro  Colleee  for  Women,  acclivity,  but  chiefly  on  the  level  ground 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  skirting  the  river.  There  are  extensive 
(colored),  etc.  The  principal  industry  is  iron  foundries  and  engineering  works, 
cotton  ^ds;  other  products  are  furni-  barge  and  boat-building  vards,  boiler 
ture,  cigars,  tobacco,  fertilizer,  electric  works,  mast,  block,  and  sail  works,  tele- 
fixtures,  etc.  Pop.  19,246.  graph  cable  works,  roperies,  chemical  fac- 
fl-TPPTiftyiTirir  a  city,  county  seat  of  tories,  etc.  The  object  of  greatest  inter- 
vriccuouuxgy  Decatur  County,  Indi-  est  is  the  magnificent  hospital,  the  oldest 
ana,  47  miles  s.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  portion  of  which  was  originally  a  palace 
has  large  stone  quarries,  and  manufac-  of  Charles  II.  It  was  converted  to  its 
tures  of  carriages,  chairs,  spokes,  flour,  charitable  purpose  in  the  reign  of  William 
etc.  Pop.  5420.  and  Mary.  Three  additional  wings  were 
Greensbnr?  borough,  county  seat  of  built  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher 
o'  Westmoreland  County,  Wren,  who  also  completed  the  unfinished 
Pennsylvaniaj  31  miles  E.  of  Pittsburgh  pile  of  Charles  II.  As  an  hospital  for 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  a$red  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  navy, 
road.  It  is  in  a  great  coal  and  gas  region,  it  was  opened  in  170^,  and  subsequently 
and  manufactures  flour,  engines,  glass,  accommodated  about  3()00.  In  1865.  how- 
nuts  and  bolts,  etc.  It  contains  the  bar-  ever,  it  ceased  to  be  an  asylum  for  sea- 
racks  of  Troon  A,  Pennsylvania  State  men,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Royal 
Police.  Pop.  13,012.  Naval  College  for  the  education  of  naval 
Greenshank.  ?  European  sand-piper  oflScers.  It  also  contains  a  naval  mu- 
,1  ^  .u  S?^2}M^^  ,  caneacens),  seum  and  picture  gallery.  Adjoining  it 
often  called  the  whistling  snipe  from  the  are  the  Royal  Naval  School  for  boys,  and 
shrill  note  it  utters  when  first  flushed.  an  infirmary  for  sick  and  disabled  sea- 
Green-tea.  fi,}^^  ^^  *  greenish  color,  men.  Greenwich  Park,  an  open,  undulat- 
.  .u  ^  ?^^^  i?.**!^"  S^H^  ^  ^^S  *°»  V^^^  o^  ground,  area  180  acres,  finely 
to    the    mode    in    which    the    leaves    of  wooded  and  well  stocked  with  deer,  is  a 
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Greenwich  Gregorian  Tones 

favorite  resort  of  holiday-making  London-  of  giving  out  pseudopodia,  and  hitherto 

ers  during  the  summer.     The  celebrated  no  definite  organs  have  been  detected  in 

observatory    of    Greenwich,    erected    by  them. 

Charles  II  for  Flamsteed,  stands  upon  an  Gr^^oire  (sr&-gwar),  Henri,  Count, 
eminence  in  the  park.  The  longitude  of  ^*^8V'^^  .Bishop  of  BlokL  a  church- 
all  British  maps  and  charts,  and  also  of  man  and  statesman  of  the  French  rero- 
those  issued  by  the  government  of  the  lution,  born  in  1750.  In  1789,  while 
United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  cur6  of  Emberm^nil,  in  the  district  of 
many  of  those  published  in  other  coun-  Nancy,  he  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Lor- 
tries,  is  computed  from  this  observatory,  raine  as  their  representative  to  the  states- 
whicb  is  2**  ZC  23"  w.  from  the  observa-  generaL  As  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
tory  of  Paris,  and  18**  B.  from  the  me-  constituent  assembly  he  joined  the  ex- 
ridiaQ  of  Ferro.  Greenwich  (including  treme  democratic  section,  and  in  the  con- 
Deptford  and  Woolwich)  was  erected  into  vention  voted  for  the  condemnation, 
a  parliamentary  borough  in  1832.  though  not  for  the  death,  of  the  king. 
France,  which  had  long  refused  to  accept  Although  extreme  in  his  democratic  opin- 
the  Greenwich  meridian,  did  so  in  1911,  ions,  he  was  an  unflinching  Jansenist  He 
so  that  now  all  the  principal  countries  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
of  the  world  have  adopted  this  as  the  Hundred,  of  the  corps  l^gislatif.  and  of 
basic  meridian.  Pop.  (1911)  95,968.  the  senate  (1801).  On  the  conclusion  of 
Oreenwich  *  village  of  Green-  the  concordat  he  resigned  his  bishopric. 
uxccuwAvuy  wich  township  (town),  He  voted  against  the  establishment  of  the 
Fairfield  Ck>unty.  Connecticut,  on  Long  imperial  government,  and  alone  in  the 
Island  Sound,  SO  miles  from  New  York,  senate  resisted  the  restoration  of  titles  of 
A  favorite  suburban  resort  for  New  York-  nobility.  He  himself  afterwards  accepted 
ers,  with  many  handsome  residences,  the  title  of  count,  but  in  the  senate  was 
The  township  forms  the  s.  w.  extremity  always  one  of  the  small  body  who  opposed 
of  the  state  and  has  a  population  of  Napoleon,  and  in  1814  was  one  of  the 
16,463.  first  to  vote  for  bis  deposition.  He  passed 
H'rAATiixznnil  county  seat  of  Green-  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
ureeuwooa,  ^^^   ^^^    ^^^^y^    ^^^^_  ^n^  ^ie^  at  Paris  in  1831.    He  left  num- 

lina,  in  the  Piedmont  section.    It  has  cot-  erous  works,  among  them  RiUnea  de  Port 

ton   factories,    cotton-seed    oil    mills   and  Royal,    1801;   Essai   HUtorique  sur   l€9 

other  industries.     Pop.  6614.  IAhert4»  de  VEglise  Oallicane;  Hiatovre 

H'rAATiixzAAil    a    city,    county    seat   of  den   Bectes   Religieuses   depuis    le   Com- 

\7rceiiwuua9  Leflore      County,      Mis-  mencement  de  ce  Steele,  1810  and  1828, 

sippi,  on  the  Yazoo  River,  98  miles  north  and  Annale»  de  la  Religion,  17^-1803. 

?o7rafei5'tl.r8"oU'.%^!>'!W.*=°*-  Gregorian  Calendar  iH^^,'^^. 

Oreo'       William  Rathbone,  an  Bng-  endar  as  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII 

"*^B5      lish  writer,  born  in  1809;  died  in  1582  (see  Calendar),    The  Gregorian 

in  1881 ;  was  commissioner  of  customs  in  year  is  the  ordinary  year,  as  reckoned 

1856,  and  controller  of  the  stationery  of-  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar, 

fice  in  1864.     Besides  his  miscellaneous  flrAcmriaTi  Tn-nAff         in     music,     a 

essays  and  pamphlets   (collected  in  1881  ^*C8""»^  AUncB,       ^.^^^^      system 

and  1882)  he  was  the  author  of  Sketches  introduced  by  Gregory  the  Great    In  tie 

in  Greece  and  Turkey  (1833),  The  Ger-  early   ages   of   church    music   the   Greek 

man     Schism     and     the    Irish     Priests  system  of  tetrachords,  or  what  was  sup- 

(1845),     The     Creed     of     Christendom  posed  to  be  the  Greek  system,  was  fol- 

(1851),   Essays  in  Polittcal  and  Social  lowed.     There  were  in  the  time  of  Am- 

Science  (1853).  Enigmas  of  Life  (1872).  brose    of   Milan    fifteen    so-called    Greek 

Rocks  Ahead   (1874),  and  Literary  and  modes  or  scales  in  use.    In  order  to  sim- 

Social  Judgments  (1877).  plify  church   music   he   selected  four  of 

An^iMiriTliilfyk      (greg-ar-in'i-d§),       a  these     scales,     the     Dorian,     Phrygian. 

\7re^riiuaw      ^|^  ^^  minute  ani-  -SJolian,   and   Mixo-Lydian,  to  which  he 

mal     organisms,     comprising    the   lowest  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  chants  and 

forms  of  the  Protozoa,  found  parasitic  in  melodies  sung  in  church.     This  selection 

various    animals,    especially    the    cock-  of  scales  was  soon  found  to  be  too  lim- 

roach  and  earthworm.     The  Gregarinidse  ited.     The  church  singers  refused  to  be 

consist  of  an  outer  colorless  transparent  bound  to  it,  and  it  failed  to  represent  the 

membrane,    with    only    faint    signs    of  melodies  actually  in  use.     In  these  cir- 

fibrillouB  structure,  inclosing  a  granular  cumstances  Gregory  the  Great  introduced 

mass,  in  which  there  is  a  nucleus  sur-  a   new  reform   and   extension   of  church 

rounded  by  a  clear  space.    They  are  des-  music.     To  each  of  the  scales  admitted 

titute  of  a  month,  and  have  not  the  power  by   Ambrose  he  added   a   new  scale  or 
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mode,  commencing  with  the  fourth  below 
the  keynote  of  the  original  scale.  These 
new  scales  he  called  plagal,  while  to  the 
four  introduced  by  Ambrose  he  gave  the 
name  of  authentic.  He  introduced  the 
practice  of  naming  the  tones  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  The  following  is  the 
arrangement  of  his  eight  scales: — 

1st.  Authentic  (Dorian),.     DEF6ABCD 

2d.    Plagal,     ABCDBPGA 

8d.    Authentic ( Phrygian ),     EFGABCDf] 

4th.  Plagal BCDBPGAB 

r.th.  Authentic (.EoUan),.     FGABCDEP 

6th.  Plagal CDBFGABC 

7th.  Authentic.  Uyper  Dor-  {qaBCDEFG 

Ian   or   Mixo-Lydian,  ^^  '^"'^  ^  *="■  ^ 

8th.  Plagal,    DBFGABCD 

The  scale  of  O,  with  the  semitones  be- 
tween the  3d  and  4th,  and  the  7th  and 
8th,  which  in  the  modern  system  is  called 
the  natural  scale,  and  is  the  pattern  on 
which  all  the  others  are  formed,  was  thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  one  of  the  plagal  scales 
introduced  as  an  innovation  by  Gregory. 
GreffOrV       (greg'o-ri),     Patriarch    of 

o  J  Constantinople,  born  in 
1730,  studied  at  Mount  Athos,  lived  as 
a  hermit,  was  made  archbishop  at 
Smyrna,  and,  in  1795,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  led  an  active,  tolerant, 
and  benevolent  life,  promoted  schools  and 
the  art  of  printing.  In  1798,  however, 
and  again  in  1806,  be  was  accused  oi 
intriguing  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and 
twice  banished  to  Mount  Athos,  though 
each  time  restored  to  his'  post  after  a 
short  interval.  But  in  1821,  when  the 
Greek  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  his  native  country,  he  became  once 
more  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Porte, 
and  when,  shortly  after,  he  allowed  the 
family  of  Prince  Morousi  to  escape  from 
his  guardianship,  he  was  seized  as  he  left 
the  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter 
festival  and  hanged  in  his  robes  of  office 
before  the  church  gate. 
Gregory         ^^      name      of     sixteen 

o  J^'  popes,  of  whom  we  need 
notice  only  the  following  :^-Gregoby  I, 
called  also  the  Great,  born  at  Rome,  or 
noble  family,  about  540.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  was  made 
prefect  of  Rome  in  573.  He  expended  his 
inheritance  in  the  foundation  of  monas- 
teries and  charitable  Institutions,  and 
then  took  monastic  vows  himself.  Pope 
Pelagius  II  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  made  him 
papal  secretary.  On  the  death  of  Pela- 
gius in  590  he  was  chosen  his  successor. 
He  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  heretics,  sending  missionaries  to  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Lombardy,  England,  etc.,  as 
wen  as  for  the  advancement  of  monach- 


ism,  and  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy, lie  died  in  (504.  The  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  very  numerous;  his 
genuine  writings  consist  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Pastoral  Duty,  Letters,  8oripture 
Commentaries,  etc.  — Gbbgobt  VII  (i/*^ 
debrand),  born  about  1020  at  Soana»  ia 
Tuscany ;  passed  part  of  his  early  life  in 
Rome,  became  a  monk  at  Cluny,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome  with  Bruno  on 
the  election  of  the  latter  to  the  papal 
chair.  He  exercised  great  influence  over 
Leo  IX  (Bruno)  and  his  successors,  Vic- 
tor II,  Nicholas  II,  and  Alexander  II ; 
and  under  Nicholas  II  he  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
of  a  voice  in  the  election  to  the  pontificate 
by  giving  the  power  of  nomination  to 
the  cardinals  alone.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  II  (1073)  he  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair.  His  chief  aim  was  to  lib- 
erate ttke  Church  wholly  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  State  in  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  therefore  pro- 
hibited simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests 
(1074),  and  abolished  lay  investiture 
(1075),  the  only  remaining  source  of  the 
authority  of  princes  over  the  clergy  of 
their  dominions.  The  Emperor  Henry  IV 
refused  to  obey  this  decree,  and  Gregory, 
after  deposing  several  German  bishops 
who  had  bought  their  offices  of  the  em- 
peror, and  excommunicating  five  imperial 
councilors  concerned  in  this  transaction, 
summoned  the  emperor  before  a  council 
at  Rome  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  Henry  then 
caused  a  sentence  of  deposition  to  be 
passed  against  the  pope  by  a  council  as- 
sembled at  Worms.  The  pope,  in  return, 
excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  Henry, 
finding  himself  in  difficulties,  went  to 
Italy  and  submitted  at  Canossa  (1077) 
to  a  humiliating  penance,  and  received 
absolution.  After  defeatiQg  Rodolph  of 
Suabia,  however,  Henry  caused  the  pope 
to  be  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Brixen, 
and  an  anti-pope,  CJlement  III,  to  be 
elected  in  1080,  after  which  he  hastened 
to  Rome  and  placed  the  new  pope  on  the 
throne.  Gregory  passed  three  years  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and 
though  finally  liberated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  under  the 
protection  of  Guiscard  to  Salerno,  where 
he  died  in  1085.  — Gbbgoby  XITI  (Uqo 
Buoncompagno)  9  born  at  Bologna  in 
1502;  created  cardinal  in  1565;  chosen 
successor  of  Plus  V  in  the  popedom  in 
1572.  He  permitted  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine to  make  a  public  thanksgiving  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  en- 
couraged plots  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  incited  Philip  II  to  attack  her.  His 
foreign  policy  cost  him  much  money  for 
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subsidies  to  excite  enemies  to  the  Turks 
and  heretics,  and  his  tinancial  expedients 
to  lill  his  exchequer  ruined  the  trade  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  own  dominions. 
He  did  much  to  encourage  education,  his 
expenditure   for    this    puri)ose    exceeding 
two  million  Roman  crowns,  out  of  which 
many   colleges   at   Rome   were   endowed. 
He   reformed    the   Julian   calendar    (see 
Calendar),    He  died  in  1585. 
flrACFftrv     Augusta,    Lady,   an   Irish 
urcg^urjTj    playwright,  bom  in  Roxbor- 
ough,  County   Galway,  in  1853.     She  is 
t.ne  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  National 
Theater  and   author  of  many   plays».  in- 
cluding Spreading  the  Netos,  Tne  R%8%ng 
of  the  Moon,  The  Jackdaw,  The  Work- 
house Ward  and  The  Full  Moon. 
H«*Ao>AiTr     James,   mathematician   and 
ure^Uiy^    inventor    of    the    reflecting 
telescope,  bom  at  Dmmoak,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, about  1638,  and  educated  at  Mar- 
ischal    College.      In    1663    he    published 
Optica  Promota,  explaining   the   idea  of 
the  telescope  which  bears  his  name.     He 
spent  some  years  in  Italy,  and  published 
at  Padua  in  1667  a  treatise  on  the  Quad- 
rature of  the  Circle  and  Hyperhola,     He 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  St 
Andrews  in  1668,  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
1674,  but  died  in  1675.       .  . 
flwp'ftrv     J^^^«»»    physician   and   au- 
vrrt;^ux^9    thor,   son  of  the  following, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1753;  died  in 
1821.     In  1780-82  he  published  his  Con- 
spectus MedicincB  Theoretics ^  in  1790  he 
became  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic, 
and  in  1792  he  issued  his  PhUosophxcal 
and  Literary  Essays, 
flri^CFftrv     John,    physician,    grandson 
UTCg^ui^r^    qI   James  Gregory,   the  in- 
ventor  of   the    reflecting   telescope.      He 
was   born   in  1724;   died  in   1773.     His 
works  include  Elements  of  the  Pradwe 
of  Physic,  a   Comparative  View   of  the 
State  and  Faculties  of  Men  and  Animals, 
and  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters, 
(Ir^tmvrr        Olinthus     Gilbert, 
u^ixguijTy        mathematician,     born     in 
Huntingdonshire   in   1774.     At   nineteen 
he  published  a  volume  of  Lessons,  Astro- 
nomical and  Philosophical,  and  was  after- 
wards in  turn  sub-editor  of  a  newspaper 
at  Cambridge,  bookseller,  and  teacher  of 
Mathematics.        In      1801      he     became 
mathematical  master  in  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  published 
a    treatise    on    astronomy    and    several 
mathematical  works,  of  which  his  Trea- 
tise on  Mechanics  was   of  most  impor- 
tance.   His  Letters  on  the  Evidences  and 
Doctrines     of     the     Christian     ReUgion 
(1810>.  and  a  Life  of  the  Rev.  Rohert 
Hall  (1833),  were  his  chief  miscellaneous 
writings.     He  died  in  1841. 


Gregory  of  Nazianzus  <.f^X 

zianzenus),  a  father  of  the  Greek  Church, 
born  near  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia, 
between  318  and  329 ;  studied  at  Athens, 
and  in  355  and  356  taught  rhetoric 
in  that  city.  He  afterwards  retired 
for  some  time  with  Basil  to  the  Desert 
of  Pontus.  He  began  to  preach  in 
362,  and  between  365  and  374  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  the  bishopric 
of  Nazianzus.  He  went  to  Constantino- 
ple about  378  or  379  to  oppose  the  Arians, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  that  see  by 
Theodosius  in  380,  but  m  the  following 
year  retired  to  his  former  charge  of  Na- 
zianzus. He  died  in  389  or  390.  His 
works  consist  of  letters^  sermons,  and 
poetry.  His  eloquence  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom. 
His  festival  is  on  9th  May. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,     ^t^'^%'^1 

Church,  brother  of  St  Basil,  born  at  Se- 
baste,  Fontus,  about  332 ;  died  about  398. 
By  his  brother's  influence  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia.  Hav- 
ing opposed  the  Arians,  he  was  banished 
at  their  instigation  by  Valens  from  375 
to  378.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Councils  of  Constantinople  from  381  to 
394.  His  festival  is  on  9th  March.  His 
works  consist  of  dogmatic  treatises,  Scrip- 
ture commentaries,  sermons,  letters,  etc. 

Gregory  of  Tours    ^"{'.t-VtiJ:)'. 

historian  of  Gaul,  born  in  Auvergne  in 
539  or  544;  died  at  Tours  in  595.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Tours  in  573.  He  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  Chilperic  and 
Fredegonde  in  their  violent  courses,  and 
acted  the  part  of  a  peacemaker  in  the 
dynastic  quarrels  of  the  period.  His 
Historia  Francorum  is  a  valuable  chroni- 
cle of  sixth  century  events. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 

Saint,  born  in  Pontus  about  210  A.  D. ; 
became  a  Christian  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Origen;  was  bishop  of 
Neocaesarea,  from  244  till  his  death  in 
270.  His  life  and  miracles  are  narrated 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Gregory  the   lUuminator, 

Saint,  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  born 
about  258  a.d.  From  302  to  331  he  was 
patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Church,  but 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  as 
a  hermit.     He  died  about  342. 

Gregory's  Mixture,    StSm^aSSc 

and  aperient  medicine,  consists  of  two 
parts  of  rhubarb,  four  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, and  one  of  ginger.    It  may  be  used 
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Greifenberg  Grenadier 

with  benefit  occasionally,  but  not  syste-  by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage  in  1498, 
matically.  and  colonized  about  the  middle  of  the  sev- 

Greif  enberc  ^  gtl'tn  -  herh  ) .  the  enteenth  century  by  the  French,  who  ex- 
^x^xx^^uMvxg  name  of  several  places  terminated  the  Caribs.  In  17o2  it  was 
in  Prussia,  particularly  a  walled  town,  taken  by  the  British,  and  though  recap- 
province  of  Pomerania,  government  of  tured  by  the  French  in  1779  was  restored 
Stettin.    Pop.  (1905)    72(^.  to    Britain    in    1783.      Pop.    65,627,    of 

H'rf^iffkTi'hfKrATi         (  grl'fn-hft-g^n  ),  a  whom  only  a  few  hundreds  are  whites. 
\JiciiciuUi^ca        town    of    Prussia.  Grenade    (^e-nad'),   a   smaU   hoUow 

grovince    of    Pomerania,    government    or  ^  **'**•***•*'     bullet    or    ball    of    iron    or 
tettin.     It  has  manufactures  of  woolen  other  metal,  or  annealed  glass,  about  2% 
and  linen  cloth.    Pop.  6473.  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  gunpowder, 

Greifswald       (grifs'v&lt),  a  town  of  and  fired  by  a  fuse,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
Prussia,     province     of   burst   when    thrown   among    the   enemy. 
Pomerania^  on  the  navigable  river  Rick,  The  term  was  first  used  by  Du  Billev.  in 
about  3  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the   reference  to  the  siege  of  Aries    (1536). 
Baltic.    It  contains  a  university,  founded   Until  about  the  end   of  the  seventeenth 
in  1456,  attended  by  about  600  students,   century,  when  musketry  became  common, 
and  possessed  of  a  library  (100,000  vols.),   soldiers  of  the  line  were  trained  to  throw 
museum,  observatory,  etc.     It  has  manu-   grenades   by  the  hand,   hence   tiie  name 
factures   of   machinery,    oil,    paper,    and  grenadier.    See  the  following  article, 
tobacco;    and    a    considerable    shi oping  QrenRdier       (gren-a-d^r),   originally 
trade.     Greifswald  was  one  of  the  Hanse   «*^""'*"^*       a     soldier     destined     to 
towns    about    1270;     was    assigned     to   throw    the    hand-grenades.      Soldiers    of 
Sweden    by    the    Peace    of    Westphalia,   long   service   and    acknowledged   bravery 
1648 ;  was  occupied  successively  by  vari-   were  selected  for  this  service,  so  that  they 
ous  northern  powers,  and  finally  ceded  to  soon  formed  a  kind  of  ilite.    There  were 
Prussia  in  1815.    Pop.   (1905)   23,750.        at  first   only  a   few  grenadiers  in   each 
Grfiiz         (^rlts),  a  town  of  Germany,   regiment    Companies  of  grenadiers  were 
\«xvxA        principality  of  Reuss  Greiz,  m  formed  in  France  in  167(),  in  England  a 
a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elster,   few  years  later.     With  the  development 
16  miles  south  of  Gera.     It  is  the  resl-  of  the  musket  the  name  soon  became  only 
dence  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Reuss 
family;  is  walled,  well  built,  and  has  a 
castle  and  palace.    Pop.  (1905)    23,114. 
n-rPTinrlfl.     (g  r  e  n  -  a '  d  a),  one  of  the 
Ureuaaa     British    West    Indian 
Islands;    about    85    piiles    northwest    of 
Trinidad;    oblong    in    form,    24%    miles 
long,  N.  and  s.,  and  10  miles  broad ;  area 
133  square  miles.    The  island  is  traversed 
north  to  south  by  an  irregular  mass  of 
volcanic  mountains,   attaining  elevations 
of   3000   and   3200   feet   above   sea-leyel, 
and  having  lateral  branches  of  lower  hills. 
The  valleys  between  these  contain  alluvial 
tracts  of  great  fertility.     On  the  south- 
east  coast    there    is    a    considerable   ex- 
tent of  unhealthy,  low,  swampy  ground. 
In  the  center  of  the  island,  about  1700 
feet  above  sea-level,   there  is  a  circular 
lake,  2%  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed 
by  lofty  mountains.     Rivers  and  rivulets 
are  numerous;  and  most  of  the  former 
capable  of  working  sugar-mills.    The  cli- 
mate is  oppressively  hot  on  the  low  lands,  OreuMiier  of  1745,  Blowing  Fuse  to  Light  Greiuulti 
but  cool  and  pleasant  on  the  hills.    Cot-  .       *    ,  .  .  . 

ton  was  formerly  the  chief  article  of  cul-  a  souvenir  of  the  ancient  practice ;  the 
tivatlon;  but  at  present  cocoa,  sugar,  troops  so  called  generally  formed  one 
rum,  and  spices  stand  first  in  the  exports,  battalion  of  a  regiment,  distinguished  by 
The  island  has  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  height  of  the  men  and  a  particular 
a  local  legislature  consisting  of  a  coun-  dress,  as,  for  instance,  the  high  bearskin 
cil  and  a  nouse  of  assembly  of  seventeen  cap.  With  the  British  and  French  the 
elected  members.  The  capital  is  St  grenadier  company  was  the  first  of  each 
George  Town.     Grenada  was  discovered  battalion.    The  title  in  the  British  army 
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remains  only  in  the  regiment  of  Grenadier 
Guards. 

Grenadine  <»-''',Vo°;'4oSS 

fabric,    plain,    colored,    or    embroidered, 
osed  for  ladies'  dresses,  shawls,  etc. 

Grenadines    («r«»i'a-dsn8) ,  or  gbkn- 

x«x«uc»uxuvo  ADILLE8,  a  chain  of 
small  islands  and  rocks  in  the  West 
Indies,  between  the  islands  of  Grenada 
and  St  Vincent;  principal  island.  Car- 
riaco.  They  produce  coffee,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar.  Pop.  6796. 
Orenfell  (irren'fel),  Wilfred  Thom- 
^  ^  ASON,  a  medical  missionary, 
born  near  Chester,  England,  in  1865.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  medical  missionary 
in  England  in  1887,  and  subsequently 
became  superintendent  of  a  Laorador 
branch  of  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fish- 
ermen. His  work  among  the  people  of 
Labrador  has  been  of  the  most  self-sac- 
rificing and  beneficial  character,  and  he 
has  brought  about  great  improvement  in 
their  Sa.nitary  and  other  conditions,  in- 
dnding,  recently,  the  introduction  of  the 
Lapland  reindeer  to  that  country.  Has 
written  several  works  on  Labrador  and 
his  experiences. 

An^TinVilp  (gre-n5'bl),  a  fortified 
UrenODie        ^J^^  ^^  southern  Prance, 

capital  of  the  department  of  Isftre,  finely 
and  strongly  placed  on  the  Isftre,  60  miles 
southeast  of  Lyons.  Grenoble  occupies 
both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  three  bridges,  and  lined  by  fine  quays. 
It  has  a  cath^ral,  and  a  more  noteworthy 
church  (Saint-Andr6),  with  the  tomb  of 
Bayard ;  a  public  library  of  170.000  vol- 
umes and  7500  MSS, ;  a  college,  museum, 
bishop's  palace,  courthouse,  arsenal,  and 
extensive  public  gardens.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  of  gloves,  which  may  be 
considered  the  staple,  linen  and  hemp 
goods,  liqueurs,  leather,  etc.  Grenoble 
existed  in  the  time  of  Cesar;  and  Gra- 
tian,  who  had  improved  it.  changed  its 
name  from  Cularo  to  Gratianopolis.  Pop. 
(1910)  77,438. 

GrenviUe   LT";tU~^?n*nre*; 

brother  of  Earl  Temple,  and  father  of 
William  Wyndham,  the  first  Tx)rd  Gren- 
vUle;  bom  In  1712;  died  in  1770.  He 
became  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  1754; 
secretary  of  state  and  subsequently  Irish 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1762 ;  first  lord 
of  the  treastirv  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  1763.  In  1763  he  introduced  a 
scheme  of  colonial  taxation,  and  in  1764 
proposed  a  stamp  tax  to  be  levied  in  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  one  of  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  American  war  of 
independence.  In  1765  he  retired  from 
o^ce,  and  was  replaced  by  Lord  Rock- 


ingham. The  Orenville  Papers  (1852-53) 
contain  his  most  important  political  cor- 
respondence. 


i 


Qear^fi  Granville. 

Orenville      Wiluam  Wyndham, 

above,  was  born  in  1759.  In  1783  he 
was  appointed  paymaster-general  of  the 
army;  in  1789  became  speaker,  and  ia 
the  same  year  became  secretary  of  state 
tor  the  home  department  In  1790  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerai^e  as  Baron  Gren- 
viUe, and  from  1791  till  Pitt's  resignation 
in  1801  held  the  post  of  foreign  secre- 
tary. On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  office  in 
18C)4  he  declined  to  join  him,  and  con- 
tinued in  opposition  till  Pitt's  death, 
when  he  became  the  head  of  a  coalition 
ministry,  including  Fox  and  Grey,  1806. 
The  ministry  resigned  in  1807.  after 
having  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  He  did  not  again  take 
office.  He  died  in  1834. 
Gresham  (^resh'am),  Sir  Thomas,  a 
vricoiittiu  njp^chant  of  Ix>ndon,  bom 
in  1519.  In  1552  he  was  sent  as  agent 
of  Henry  VIII's  money  affairs  to  Ant- 
werp, where  in  two  years  he  paid  off  a 
hea^  loan,  and  raised  the  king's  credit 
considerably.  On  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  but  it 
was  soon  restored  to  him,  and  he  was 
also  knighted.  In  1556  he  erected  at  his 
own  expense  the  ^  Royal  Exchange  for  the 
merchants  of  London.  He  died  in  1579. 
TheJGresham  Law,'  in  finance,  is  the 
principle  that  a  less  valuable  currencv  In- 
evitably suoDlants  and  drives  ont  the 
more  valuable,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  former  medium. 
Grresham.  Salter  Q.,  statesman. 
'    was  bom  near  Lanesville, 
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Gretna  Green  Grey 

Indiana,  in  1832 ;  died  in  1895.  He  was  Areville  Hembt.  See  Dubamd, 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Bepublican  ^^^^*^^^9  Alice. 
In  1856,  served  through  the  Civil  war,  Arev  (Si^^)>  Chables,  Eabl,  an 
retiring  as  brevet  major-general,  and  was  ^*^J  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of 
United  States  district  judge  tor  Indiana,  Charles,  first  Earl  Grey ;  born  in  1764 ; 
1869-82.  14e  was  appointed  postmaster-  died  in  1845.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton 
general  in  1882  and  Secretary  of  the  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
Treasury  in  1884.  Joining  the  Demo-  1786  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
cratic  party  in  1892,  he  was  appointed  member  for  Northumberland.  On  the  ac- 
Secretary  of  State  by  President  Cleve-  cession  of  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1806, 
land.  His  career  as  judge  was  marked  Grey,  now  Lord  Uowick,  was  made  first 
by  his  support  of  popular  rights.  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  on  the  death 

Gretna.  Green  Isi'^t'na),  a  village  of  of  Fox  succeeded  him  as  secretary  for 
\4xvbixa  \«xv\^u  Scotland,  8  miles  north  foreign  aflfairs  and  leader  of  the  Uouse 
of  Carlisle,  was  long  notorious  for  the  of  Commons.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
celebration  of  the  marriages  of  fugitive  1807  raised  him  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
lovers  from  England.  To  conclude  a  and  from  this  period  up  to  1830  he 
lawful  (though  irregular)  marriage  in  headed  the  opposition  in  the  Lords,  and 
Scotland,  it  was  only  necessary  for  an  especially  opposed  the  proceedings  against 
unmarried  couple  to  go  and  declare  them-  Queen  Caroline.  On  the  accession  of 
selves  man  and  wife  before  witnesses,  William  IV  and  the  retirement  of  the 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  these  run-  Wellington  ministry,  E^rl  Grey  was  sum- 
away  couples  were  married;  but  such  moned  to  office.  The  great  event  which 
marriages  were  put  an  end  to  in  1856,  marks  his  administration  is  the  passing 
by  an  act  declaring  that  no  irregular  in  1832  of  the  first  reform  bill.  In  1834 
marriage  in  Scotland  should  be  valid  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
unless  one  of  the  parties  had  resided  in  Melbourne.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
Scotland  for  twenty-one  days  next  pre-  was  chiefly  spent  in  retirement, 
ceding   such   marriage.  GrCV     ^^  Geobge,  a  British  colonial 

H-rATi^A  (grcKz),  Jean  Baptiste,  a  ^*^J^>  governor,  was  bom  at  Lisbon, 
\7icu^u  famous  French  painter,  bom  Portugal,  in  1812 ;  died  in  1898.  He  trav- 
in  Burgundy,  1726.  Although  he  devoted  eled  in  Australia  in  1837  and  published 
some  thne  and  attention  to  historical  sub-  an  account  of  his  journey.  He  was  suc< 
jectB,  he  later  confined  himself  to  de-  cessively  appointed  governor  of  Southern 
Dieting  scenes  of  the  familv  life  of  the  Australia,  of  New  Zealand  (1846),  of 
bourgeois  or  middle  class.  As  a  colorist  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1854),  of  New 
he  occupies  a  high  place.  He  died  in  Zealand  again  ( 1861) ,  and  was  premier 
1806.  of  that  colony  1877-84.     His  grandson, 

Oriw  (fra-vfi),  FBANgoisPAUL  Sir  Edward  (Jrey,  born  in  1862.  served  as 
wAvvjr  jxjLEa^  French  president,  was  under  foreign  secretary  1892-95,  and  as 
born  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrez,  France,  in  foreign  after  llKKi.  He  tried  to  mediate 
1807;  died  in  1891.  He  took  part  in  the  between  the  hostile  powers  in  1914,  and 
revolution  of  1830  and  afterwards,  as  was  made  a  peer  in  191  (J. 
a  lawyer,  defended  in  the  courts  some  of  Qmy  I^ady  Jane,  an  interesting  figure 
his  fellow-insurgents.  He  was  vice-pres-  ^*^JJ  in  English  history,  the  daughter 
ident  of  the  Ck)nstltutional  Assembly  of  of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  after- 
the  1848  republic,  and  president  of  the  wards  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Frances,  daugh- 
Natlonal  Assembly  of  the  new  republic,  ter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
1871-78  and  1876.  In  1879  he  was  chosen  and  Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  Vlll, 
president  of  the  French  republic  by  a  in  whose  reign  Lady  Jane  was  bom, 
larffe  majority  and  reelected  in  1886,  but  in  1537.  She  displayed  much  precocity 
resigned  in  1887  in  consequence  of  a  scan-  of  talent ;  and  under  the  tuition  of  Ayl- 
dal  in  which  his  son-in-law  was  impll-  mer,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  she 
cated.  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 

ArAirillA  (Krev'fl),  Sir  Fulke,  TiORD  guages,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian. 
vTAuvxxx^  Brooke,  an  Ensrlish  writer;  She  was  married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dud- 
bora  in  1544.  Having  studied  at  Cam-  ley,  fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
bridge  and  Oxford  and  made  the  tour  umberland.  in  1553.  Edward  VT,  who 
of  Europe,  he  became  a  courtier,  and  died  in  1553,  was  induced  on  his  death- 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  Elizabeth.  James  T,  bed  to  settle  on  her  the  succession  to 
and  Charles  T.  In  1628  he  was  stabbed  the  crown.  The  council  endeavored  to 
by  an  old  servant,  and  immediately  ex-  keep  his  death  secret,  with  a  view  to 
plred.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  secure  the  persons  of  the  princesses,  Marv 
Sidney;  CceUca,  a  collection  of  109  songs;  and  Elizabeth,  and  when  Marv  discovered 
Alaham  and  Muniaphaj  two  tragedies,  etc.  the  design  the  coondl  proclaimed  Lady 
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Jane  queen.     On  the  approach  of  Mary,  resented  with  the  body,  the  feet,  and  claws 

however,  the  council  deserted  Lady  Jane,  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  and  win^  of  an 

and  Mary  was  proclaimed  queen.     Jane  eagle.    India,  or  Scythia,  was  assigned  as 

was  now  confined  to  the  Tower.    She  and  the  native  country  of  the  griffins ;  legend  M 

her  husband  were  arraigned,  and  pleaded  assigned  them  as  guardians  of  the  gold.  m 

guilty  of  high  treason ;   but   their  doom  Ariffill     ^^^  capital  of  Spalding  Coun-  m 

was  suspended,  and  it  was  not  until  after  ^  *■■•*"••"•;    ty,    Georgia,    48    miles    s.    of  ^ 

the  suppression  of  the   rebellion   of   Sir  Atlanta.     Large  quantities  of  cotton  are 

Thomas   Wyatt,   in   which   the   Duke   of  shipped,  and  there  are  cotton  factories, 

Suffolk,    Lady    Jane's    father,    had    par-  cotton  gins,  etc    Pop.  7478. 

ticipated,  that  the  sentence  was  executed.  QrillDarzer       (grirp&r-ts^r),   Fbanz, 

She  and  her  husband  were  beheaded  on  ^^*^^}f'^^^^*'      ,|     German     poet    and 

Tower  Hill,  February  12,  1554.  dramatist,  born  at  Vienna,  15th  January, 

GreV     ^^   Oray,  1791.     Having  entered  the  service  of  the 

^'  imperial  court,  he  rose  through  various 

fl>rAir  Priarfi      See  Franciscans,  dignities,  and  at  last  was  appointed  mem- 

wrcy  xxiai-s.  ^^^  j^^.  j.^^  ^^  ^j^^  imperial  council.     He 

Grevhoillld       (gr&'hound),  a  variety  was  the  author  of  lyrical  and  other  poems, 

\4xvjuviui.u      or  dog,  distinguished  by  a  novel,  travels,  etc.,  and  of  the  dramas  . 

a    greater    length    of    muzzle    than    any  i^appho.  Das  OoldenCf  Vliess,  Des  Meeres 

other;  very  low  forehead,  short  lips,  thin  itnd  der  lAehe  Wellen, 

and  long  legs,  small  muscles,  contracted  QrilsA       (gi'ils)*  the  name  given  to  the 

belly,  and  semi-pendent  ears.     There  are  ^   •"  ^       young  of  the  salmon  (smolts) 

several  varieties,  as  the  Irish  greyhound,  after  they  return  for  the  first  time  from 

the   Scottish,    the   Russian,    the    Italian,  the  sea  to  fresh  water.    They  then  some- 

and  the  Turkish.    The  common  greyhound  times  weigh  from  5  to  8  or  9  lbs. 

is  of  an  elegant  make  of  body,  and  is  QrimfllfJi  I^Rinilv         ^  gre-mal'd€  ) , 
universally  known  as  the  fleetest  of  dogs.  a.a»Ax*xxj         ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

A  good  hound   has  a  fine,   soft,   flexible  families  of  the  high  nobility   in  Genoa, 

skin,  with  thin,  silky  hair,  a  great  length  The    lordship    of   Monaco    belonged,    for 

of  nose,  contracting  gradually  from  the  more    than    600    years    (beginning    with 

eye  to  the  nostril,  a  full,  clear,  and  pene-  980),  to  the  Grimaldi,  and  the  ruler  is 

trating  eye,  small  ears,  erect  head,  long  still  a  Grimaldi.     With  the  EHeschi  they 

neck,  chest  capacious,  deep,  but  not  wide,  always  played  an  important  part  In  the 

shoulders  deep  and  placea  obliquely,  ribs  history  of  Genoa,  especially  in  the  dis- 

well  arched,  contracted  belly  and  flank,  a  putes   between    the   Ghibellines   and   the 

great  depth  from  the  hips  to  the  hocks  of  Guelfs,  to  which  latter  party  both  families 

the     hind-legs,     fore-legs     straight,     and  belonged. 

shorter  than  the  hinder.     The  name  ap-  Grillia.ldi'8  Fringes        *     ^^'^^     ^^ 
pears  to  have  no  reference  to  the  color,  »  «j.  o  a-xAug^o^      optics  given 

but  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  grey,  a  to   the   colored   bands   observed   when   a 

dog.    They  are  chiefly  used  in  the  sport  of  beam  of  light  passing  through  a  narrow 

coursing,  a  work  for  which  their  peculiar  slit  faUs  on  a  screen.     They  are  due  to 

shape,   strength,    keenness   of   sight   and  interference  of  the  luminous  waves,  and 

sp^  make  them  exceedingly  well  fitted,  are  named  from  Francesco  Maria  Grim- 

This  sport  is  preferred  by  many  to.  horse-  aldi,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject 

racing.     (See  CoMrsing.)  See  Diffraction, 

flrPTrfn-am       (grft'toun),    San    Juan  nriTnTn    (Krim),  Friedrich  Melchiob, 

UTcyiuwu       jjg  NiOARAGTTA,  or  San  ^*a"*"^    Baron,    a    German    man    of 

.TuAN  IHBL  Norte,  the  principal  seaport  of  letters,   who   lived   mostly   in   Paris  and 

Nicaragua.     It  has  considerable  trade  in  wrote    in     French.     He     was    bom     in 

the   exportation   of  hides,   India   rubber,  1723  at  Ratisbon,  and  having  finished  hid 

mahogany,  and  fruits.     Pop.  about  25(X).  sttidies,  he  went  to  Paris  and  there  be- 

Oriei^     (grgg),    Edvard,    a    Norwegian  came  acquainted  with  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 

^**^o     composer  and  pianist,  born  in  seau,    Diderot    D'Alembert,    D'Holbach, 

1843 ;  died  in  1907.    He  is  best  known  by  and  other  Parisian  philosophers.    He  cor- 

bis  compositions  for   the  piano;   but  he  responded  with  Catharine  II  of  Russia, 

also    wrote    orchestral    suites,    cantatas,  Oustavus  III  of  Sweden,  and  other  great 

quartets,  trios,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  number  personages.     Frederick  the  Great  among 

of  charming  songs.     His  works  belong  to  others  gave  him  marks  of  great  esteem, 

the  modem  Romantic  school  and  are  dis-  In  1776  he  was  appointed   envoy  from 

tinctly  Scandinavian  in  character.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  to  the  French 

flrifBll        (Krif'in),  or  Gryphon,  a  fab-  court  and  honored  with  the  title  of  baron. 

^ixiiiu.        ulous   monster   of   antiquity.  On  the  revolution  breaking  out  he  retired 

also  common  in  heraldry,  commonly  rep-  to  Gotha,  where  he  died  in  1807.     Hlg 
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Correspondancc  TAMraire  possesses  great 
literary  and  historical  value. 
Grimm  Jakob  Ludwio,  a  German 
"^  '  philologist,  born  at  Ilanau 
i-r^  Hesse-Cassel,  1785.  He  was  educated 
oartly  at  Gassel,  and  finally  at  Marburg 
University.  In  1806  he  became  librarian 
to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia, 
and  from  1816  to  1829  he  occupied  the 
post  of  second  librarian  at  OasseL  From 
1830  to  1837  he  resided  at  GOttingen  as 
professor  and  librarian,  lecturing  on  the 
German  language,  literature  and  legal 
antiquities.  Having,  along  with  other 
six  professors,  resisted  the  unconstitu- 
tional encroachments  of  the  King  of  Han- 
over, he  was  banished,  and  after  his  re- 
tirement to  Cassel,  he  was,  in  1841,  called 
to  Berlin  as  a  professor  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  sat  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  in  that  of 
Gotha  in  1849.  From  that  time  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Berlin,  1863, 
he  occupied  himself  only  with  his  various 
publications.  He  wrote  on  German 
mytiiology,  German  legal  antiquities,  the 
history  of  the  German  language,  and  pub- 
lished old  German  poems^  etc.  His  two 
Greatest  works,  both  unfinished,  are  his 
Deutsche  Orammatik  (*  German  Gram- 
mar,' vols,  i.— iv.,  1819-37),  and  his 
DeuUches  Worterhuoh  ('German  Dic- 
tionary*) commenced  in  1852,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Wilhelm,  and  being 
fradually  completed  by  eminent  scholars, 
le  also  published,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  the  Kinder'  und  Hausmdrohen. 
one  of  the  most  popular  collections  of 
juvenile  fairy  tales. 

Ain-mm  WiLUELM  Kabl,  brother  of 
Unmm,  the  preceding,  born  1786, 
was  educated  at  Cassel  and  Marburg,  and 
in  1830  he  followed  his  brother  to  GOt- 
tingen, and  obtained  a  professorship.  He 
joined  in  his  brother's  protest  against  the 
abrogation  of  the  new  Hanoverian  consti- 
tution, and  was  deprived  of  his  office. 
Having  obtained  an  appointment  in  Ber- 
lin, he  died  in  that  city  in  1859.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  German 
medieeval  poetry,  and  published  a  treatise, 
Ueher  die  deutschen  Kunen,  a  translation 
of  Altd&nische  Heldenlieder,  BaUaden  und 
MSrchen,  etc.,  all  with  valuable  introduc- 
tions and  disquisitions. 
GriTtiTna  (grim'ma).  a  town,  King- 
nmma  ^^^  ^f  Saxony.  on  the 
Mulde,  17  miles  E.  8.  B.  of  Leipzig,  charm- 
inglv  situated,  and  with  some  interesting 
old  buildings.  Pop.  (1905)  11,182. 
rtrimm^a  Jmtxt  so  called  from  its 
UnmmSiiaW,  discoverer,  Jakob 
Grimm,  formulates  the  principle  of  the 
interchange  of  the  mute  consonants  in 
the   Aryan  languages,  in  words  derived 


from  the  same  roots.  For  example :  p,  6, 
and  /  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  are 
in  Gothic  and  English,  Dutch,  etc,  re- 
spectively represented  by  /,  h',  and  6,  and 
in  Old  Hi|^h  German  by  h  (v).  /,  and  p. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  principal 
mutations  :— 

Labials.    Dentals.  GuttunOs. 
Greek      (Latin, 

Sanakrit) p,b,/         t,d,th        k,  g,  eh 

EiLdish   (A.  Sax.}. 

Gothic,  etc />  Pt^  ihtt,d        Kk.g 

Old  High  German,  b  («)./,  p     d.g^t         g,  eh,  k 

As  examples : — H.  father  =  L.  pater^  Gr. 
pat^,  Skr.  pitri;  E.  brother  =  L.  frater^ 
Gr.  ^phrat&r,  Skr.  bhratar:  B.  kin  = 
genu8,  Gr.  genos;  E.  head^  A.  Sax.  heafod 
=L.  caput^  Gr.  keph  (al^),  etc ;  B.  thin 
=  L.  ienuM,  Gr.  ianaos.  Certain  excep- 
tions to  the  law  are  explained  bv  a  law 
subsequently  discovered,  called  Verner*B 
law. 
Grimabv       (arrims'bi),  Gbeat,  a  bor- 

■^^  "^  ough  and  thriving  seaport 
of  England,  County  of  Lincoln,  on  the 
Humber.  The  docks  occupy  an  area  of 
about  140  acres,'  and  there  is  a  large 
trade  with  continental  ports.  Grimsby  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  fishing  ports 
of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  (1911)  74,663. 
Grimsel       (grimisl),  a  pass  in  Switz- 

■^^  eriand    at    the    eastern    ex- 

tremity of  the  Bernese  Alps,  7103  feet 
in  height,  and  connecting  the  valleys  of 
the  Aar  and  the  Rhone. 

Orindelwald    (i?"a'di-vAit),  one  of 

^*Au\A^aTvcMu.  ^g  jjj^jgj  beautiful  of 
the  upper  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
about  36  miles  southeast  of  Berne,  con- 
taining two  immense  glaciers.  The  vil- 
lage of  Grindelwald  consists  of  pictur- 
esque cottages,  and  the  inhabitants, 
3370  in  number,  are  chiefly  employed  in 
rearinsT  cattle 

Orindillfir  (»rind^),amechani«a 
^^^^^^o  process  in  which  certain 
effects  are  produced  by  attrition.  This 
process  prewtils  in  various  mechanical 
arts,  as  in  grinding  com,  etc.,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  reduce  the  materials  to  a 
fine  powder;  or  in  grinding  metals  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  certain 
figure,  polish,  or  edge.  In  the  first  case 
the  grinding  or  crushing  is  effected  by 
rough  stones,  or,  as  in  crushing  ores,  be- 
tween heavy  metal  cylinders,  or  by  a 
heavy  stone  or  iron  cylinder  revolving 
upon  a  smooth  plate.  (See  Mill)  The 
grinding  of  cutlery  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  grindstone  (see  below)  ;  emery 
powder  grinds  glass  lenses  and  specula. 
Ornamental  glass  is  ground  into  facets 
by  stones  and  lap-wheels.  Diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  are  ground  with  dia- 
mond dust    What  is  called  dry  grinding 
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Grindstone  Orisons 

is  the  grinding  of  steel  with  dry  grind-  the    seat    of   government,    is    Kimberley. 

stones.     The  points  of  needles  are  pro-  The   Griquas  are   a   mixed  race   sprung 

duced  by  this  means,  also  the  finishing  of  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Boers  with 

steel  pens.    Sand-jet  grinding  is  a  process  their     Hottentot     slaves.       Pop.     about 

in  which  abrasion  is  effected  by  the  per-  100,000. 

cussion  of  small  hard  particles  on  a  plain  QriftftlHii.       (gri-zerd&),   the   name   of 

surface,  sharp  siliceous   sand   being   im-  ^***»^***»       the    famous    heroine   of   a 

pelled  by  a  blast  artificially  produced  of  popular  medieval  tale,  first  met  with  in 

steam  or  of  air.     By  the  use  of  flexible  Boccaccio's  Decammront  probably  with  an 

jointed  connecting  tubes  the  jet  can  be  historical  foundation.     Chaucer  describes 

turned  in  any  direction.  her  as  *  the  Patient  Griselda,*  in  one  of 

Grindstone         (grind'stan),  a  cylln-  his  Canterbury  tales.     A  poor  girl,  mar- 

*^        ^        drical  stone,  on  which  ried  to  a  marquis,  he  put  her  patience 

sharpening,  cutting,  and  abrasion  are  ef-  and  obedience  to  tne  severest  tests.     She 

fected  by  the  convex  surface  while  the  bore  all  these  with  loving  wifely  forti- 

stone  is  revolving  on  its  axis.    They  are  tude    and    they    lived    lovingly    together 

made  of  sandstone,  or  sandstone  grit  of  afterwards. 

various  degrees  of  fineness.  Orisi  (ki^'8^)>  Giulia,  a  celebrated 
rS-riTiTiAll  *  city  in  Poweshiek  County.  ^***»*  Italian  vocalist,  born  at  Mi- 
UTluueil,  Iowa,  55  mUes  E.  by  n.  of  Ian,  1811  or  1812.  After  having  studied 
Des  Moines.  It  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  Col-  music  at  Bologna,  and  made  her  debut 
lege.  ii'roducts  are  carriages,  gloves,  in  Rossini's  Zelmira,  she  appeared  at  Mi- 
washing  machines,  etc.  Pop.  6478.  Ian  as  Norma.  She  acquired  great  celeb- 
Grinnell  Land  *  ^^^f^  Arctic  Isl-  rity  at  Paris,  in  England,  and  America. 
^xaaihu^aa  a4cmj.\a)  j^jj^  lying  west  of  She  subsequently  married  Mario,  the 
Northern  Greenland  and  north  of  Elles-  sreat  tenor  singer.  Her  voice  gave  way 
mere  Land.  From  its  northern  coast  set  in  her  later  years,  and  she  died  at  Berlin 
out  Pearv's  expedition  which  discovered  in  1869.  Her  principal  character  was 
the  North  Pole  in  1909.     It  was  named  Norma. 

after  Henry  Grinnell  (1799-1874),  a  New  GllS-Nez  (gr§-na),  Capk.  a  head- 
York  merchant,  who  supplied  the  funds  ^**«^*^^«  j^nd,  the  northwest  ex- 
for  the  De  Haven  and  Kane  Arctic  expe-  tremity  of  France,  dep.  Pas-de-Calais,  the 
ditions.  nearest  point  of  the  French  shore  to  that 
OrinAfl  iftripz),  a  painful  affection  of  Britain,  the  distance  being  barely  21 
^*  P^^  of  the  bowels,  caused  by  con-  miles.  It  has  a  revolving  light,  196  feet 
stipation  or  diarrhoea.    If  spasms  occur,  high. 

the  term  '  colic '  is  applied.  OrisonS  (fr§-s5p)  ;  (Ger.  ChrauhUn' 
OrinnA  (^p).  La.  See /ii/li««fi«k  ^**»w^o  ^^^^  ^^^  largest  and  most 
^AA^yv  easterly  canton  of  Switzerland^bprdering 
Orianaland  East  (grfi'^wa-land).  on  Austria  and  Italy;  area,  2773  square 
^AA^unrAnuu.  A#M0v  ^  region  of  miles.  Its  boundaries  and  interior  con- 
South  Africa,  formerly  known  as  No  sist  almost  entirely  of  mountain  x:hains, 
Man's  Land,  lying  south  of  Natal  between  including  more  than  twenty  peaks  above 
Pondoland  and  Basutoland.  It  was  in-  9000  feet  The  canton  may  be  regarded 
corporated  with  Cape  Colony  in  1874.  as  embracing  three  great  valley  districts. 
Area,  7649  square  rnOes.  Pop.  about  of  which  the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadine 
200,000.  (Inn  valley)  attain  considerable  breadth. 
firiflllA.lfl.Tld  West  *  district  of  The  Inn,  which  flows  to  the  Danube,  and 
vrnquaiana  WC»l,  g^^^  ^^,.5^^  ^^  Vorder  and  Hinter  Rhine,  are  the 
north  of  the  Oranee  River,  and  west  of  principal  rivers.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
the  Orange  Free  State ;  180  miles  from  and  many  of  them  present  scenery  of  the 
east  to  west,  and  120  from  north  to  most  magnificent  description.  The  cli- 
south;  area,  about  15,190  square  miles,  mate  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  the 
The  prevailing  character  of  the  surface  perpetual  winter  of  the  mountains  to  the 
is  that  of  undulating  grassy  plains  suita-  almost  Italian  air  of  some  of  the  valleys, 
ble  for  grazing.  Previous  to  the  dis-  The  canton  is  in  general  pastoral,  feed- 
coyery  of  the  diamond  fields  in  the  basin  ing  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
of  the  Vaal  River,  Griqualand  was  little  The  mountain  forests  supply  much  tlm- 
known.  In  1870  large  finds  of  diamonds  ber.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is  ear- 
in  that  district  began  to  attract  wide  no-  ried  on  between  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
tice,  and  in  1871  Waterboer,  the  Griqua  canton  was  admitted  into  the  Confedera- 
chief,  ceded  all  his  rights  to  the  British  tion  so  late  as  1803.  Both  the  Protestant 
goremment.  and  the  territory  was  incor-  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  are 
porated  with  Cape  Colony.  The  chief  cen-  established.  The  language  of  the  public 
tre  of  the  diamond-mining  industry,  and  acts  is  German,  and  the  people  speak  Ger* 
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Griswold  Oros 

man,      Romansch,     or      Italian.        Pop.  cylinders  or  arches.     It  is  either  regular 

104,5201  or  irregular : — regular,  as  when  the  inter- 

Oriswold        (griz'wuld),  RuFUS  WiL-  secting  arches  are  of  the  same  diameters 

*  ^        MOT,  an  American  writer,  and  heights;  and  irregular,  when  one  of 

born  in  Vermont  in  1815.     After  having  the  arches  is  semicircular,  and  the  other 

traveled  extensively  both  in  his  own  coun-  semi-elliptical.      In    Gothic    architecture 

try  and  in  Eurone,  he  became  successively  groins  are  always  ribbed, 

a    printer,    a    Baptist    preacher,    and    a  Gromwell        (grom'wel),  the  name  of 

journalist     He  was   the  author  of  The  ^*viiiw\?xj.       plants     of     the     genus 

Poeti  and  Poetry  of  America,  etc.     He  Litho8permum,    nat    order    Boraginaceffi, 

was  one  of  the  editors  of  Edgar  A.  Poe's  containing  a  number  of  widely  distributed 

works.     He  died  in  1857.  species,  several  of  which  are  natives  of 

Orit      ^^    ^    sandstone,    coarse-grained,  America.     The  seeds  of  L,  ajficinale  are 

^      with  particles  more  or  less  angu-  occasionally  used  as  a  diuretic. 

lar,   connected   by   a  cement   of   a   hard  A-PATiiTKyATi        (grd'ning-en),   a    town 

siliceous  nature.  UTUiiiiigcu        ^f  Holland,  capital  of  a 

Orivem^e         (gr§v-ny&),  a  town  in  province  of  same  name,  situated  on  the 

6""^^        Belgium,     province     of  river  Huns,  here  converted  into  a  canal, 

Li6ge,  on  the  Ourthe.     It  manufactures  92  miles  northeast  of  Amsterdam.     It  is 

steam-engines,  and  has  worsted  and  full-  a  rich  place,  adorned  with  many  excellent 

ing  mills.     Pop.  10,550.  ^  buildings,     and     has     numerous     canals 

Orizzlv  Bear         *  ^^^^e  and   fierce  crossed  by  bridges.    The  principal  edifices 

\Axx**€*M,j    .v^oixy        American  bear,  in-  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  exchange,  and 

habiting  the  Rock^  and  neighboring  moun-  the  university.     It  has  manufactures  of 

tains.    Its  name  is  derived  from  its  gray-  white   lead,   soap,   etc.,   oil,   fulling,   and 

ish,  grizzled  hair.    It  feeds  on  both  vege-  saw  mills,  and  an  excellent  harbor,  with 

table  and  animal  food,  grows  at  times  to  an     active     trade.       Pop.     fi7.563. — ^The 

the  length  of  9  feet,  and  is  dreaded  by  province  forms  the  nortneastern  portion 

hunters  from  its  great  strength  and  sav-  of  Holland;  area,  790  square  miles.     It 

age  disposition.  is  protected  against  the  encroachments  of 

OrOfl.t        (grOt),  an  English  silver  coin,  the  sea   by  dykes,  is  very  level,  and  is 

\«xvai#       coined  by  Henry  III  in  1249,  intersected  bv  innumerable  canals.     The 

and  by  Edward  III,  in  1351.  It  was  equal  inhabitants,  299,602,  nearly  all  belong  to 

to  fourpence  in   value.     A  coin  of  this  the  Calvinistic  church. 

value,  the  jourpenny-piece,  was  revived  in  ArriTinviTlft    (jK  r  o  -  n  6'vi-us ;    properly 

1835,   but  none  have  been   struck  since  «*viivviuo    Qronov),  the  name  of 

1856,  and  all  are  now  withdrawn  from  several    Dutch    classical    scholars: — (1) 

circulation.  Johann  Fbiedrich,  born  at  Hamburg  in 

OrOfi.ts         ^^®  seeds  of  oats  prepared  1611,  succeeded  Daniel  Heinsius  as  pro- 

\AM,Ma,%,oy       ^  ^jj  article  of  food  by  be-  fessor  of  belles-lettres  at  Levden  (1658). 

ing  deprived   of   their   hulls.     They   are  and  died  there  in  1671.     His  editions  of 

much  used  in   the  preparation  of  gruel  Livy,    Statins,    Justin,    Tacitus,    Gellius, 

for  invalids.  Phsedrus,  Seneca,  Sallust,  Pliny,  Plautus, 

nrodTlO        (grod'nO),  a  town  of  Rus-  etc.,  are  valuable. — (2>    His  son  Jakob, 

\«xv\Auv       gjj^jj  Poland,  capital  of  the  bom  at  Deventer  in  1645;  studied  there 

government  of  same  name,  on  the  Niemen,  and  at  Leyden.     He  afterwards  became 

160  miles  northeast  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  that  univer- 

of  Warsaw,  a  poor-  sity,  and  died  in  1716.     He  edited  Taci- 

ly-built    place,    the  tus,     Polybius,     Herodotus,     Pomponius 

principal  edifice  be-  Mela,     Cicero,     Ammianus    Marcellinus, 

ing  a  palace  erected  etc.,  and  compiled  a  The%auru»  Antiquita- 

by   Alexander   III.  turn  Grwcarum    (Leyden,   1697,   thirteen 

The    manufactures  vols.  fol.). — (3)  His  son  Abraham,  born 

consist   of    woolen,  at  Leyden  in  1694,  edited  Justin,  Pom- 

I     linen,     and     silk  ponius,   Mela,   Tacitus,  and  .^Aian.     He 

foods,  firearms,  etc  died  at  leyden  in  1775. 

'op.    46,871.— The  flrootfi  Evlandt        (  «r5't3      nant ; 

I     government  has  an  ^™OXe  XiyiaUQl       .^  »     ^.    igiand*), 

area     of     14,931  the  largest  island  in  the  Gulf  of  (IJarpen- 

square  miles,  large-  taria,    north    of   Australia,    belonging   to 

~  ~     o    J  ~  "     '      ly  occupied  by  pine  the  colony  of  S.  Australia ;  greatest  length 

aa,aroiM,  forests  and  swamps,  and  breadth  40  miles  each. 

Pop.  1.826,600.  GrOS      («rC^«    Antoinb-Jean,    Babon, 

Groin         *^®   angular  curve  made  by  ^*^*'      a     French     historical     painter, 

vxvxuy        the  intersection  Of  two  semi-  born  at  Paris  in  1771.     He  studied  art 
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under  Dayid,  and  subsequently  became  a  packed.  Thus  we  say,  *  The  bag  of  coffee 
staff  officer  in  the  French  army.  In  this  weighs  9  cwts.  groas,*  that  is,  including 
position  he  produced  his  picture  of  the  the  weight  of  the  bag. 
Victor  of  Areola,  by  which  ne  secured  the  ArAaa  Samuel  D.,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
favor  of  Napoleon.  In  1804  he  produced  ^*""^5  bom  at  E  as  ton,  Pennsylva- 
his  Plague  at  Jaffa,  with  Napoleon  visit-  nia,  in  1806 ;  died  in  1884.  He  was  the 
ing  tile  sick,  a  work  which  was  crowned  founder  and  chief  editor  of  the  Medico- 
at  the  Louvre.  He  painted  various  battle  Chirurgical  Retfiew,  and  president  of  the 
scenes ;  but  his  chief  work  is  probabhr  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1867. 
Cupola  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  exhibit-  He  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
ing  the  saint  protecting  the  throne  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia 
France,  represented  by  Clovis,  Charle-  in  1856,  and  was  the  author  of  some  Val- 
magne,  St  Louis,  and  Louis  XVlII.  The  uable  works  on  surgery, 
artist  received  for  it  100,000  francs  and  QrOftaftTlTlflin  (grOs'en-hIn),  a  town, 
the  title  of  baron.  The  rise  of  the  roman-  ^avoo^*********  kingdom  of  Saxonv,  20 
tic  school  deprived  him  of  his  popularity,  miles  n.  w.  of  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Seine  in  of  the  ROder.  Woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
1835.  etc.,  are  manufactured.     Pop.  12,061 

Grosbeak         («^'t>«k).     a     general  (Jp^gg^teste     (gros'test),  ROBEBT,  an 

xAAvov^uA.        popular  name  for  birds  ^*voo^wvwww    gmment  English  scholar 

of  at  least  three  groups  belonging  to  the  and   prelate,   was   born   about   the   year 

conirostral    division    of    the    Insessores.  1175;  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and  then 

The  first  comprises  the  cross-bills ;  in  the  went   to   Paris,   where   he   mastered  the 

second  group  is  the  East  Indian  repre-  Hebrew  and   Greek   languages.     On   his 

sentative   genus  ParadosDomis,   with   the  return  to  England  he  became  lecturer  in 

beak  large  and  parrot-like,  but  not  cross-  the    Franciscan    school    at    Oxford,    and 

ing;   the  third  group   includes   the   pine  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  his  lin- 

grosbeak    {Pinioola  enuoU&ior)    and   the  suistic   abilities,   his   skill   in   logic,    etc. 

bnllfinch.    The  term  grosbeak  was  given  in    1235    he   was    appointed    Bishop    of 

to  birds  which  had  beaks  proportionally  Lincoln,    but    soon    came    into    collision 

larger  than  in  tiie  most  familiar  forms  of  with  Pope  Innocent  IV  on  the  question 

bird  life.  of  the  induction  of  foreigners  into  Eng- 

OrOftoheil       (grO'shen),    a    name    for  lish  benefices.     He   refused    to  institute 

wxvDvuvAi.       German    coins    of    which  the  pope's  nephew,  Frederick  di  Lavagna, 

the  oldest  known  were  struck  in  Treves  to  a  canonry  at  Lincoln,  and  disregarded 

in  1104.     In  1525  the  proschen  was  di-  the    papal    fulminations    which    he    thus 

Tided  into  twelve  pfennige.     In  the  cur-  incurred.    He  died  in  1253.    His  writings, 

rency  system  existing  up  till  1872,  the  few  of  which  have  been  published,  are 

groflchen  was  a  silver  coin  =  1  l/5d.  ster-  very  voluminous. 

ling,  there  being  30  to  the  ihaler  of  about  rLrnoA^f  a       (gr6-sa't6) ,  a  province  of 

3«/ sterling.  UroSBCTO       "Kiscanv  Italy;  area.  1712 

OrOflA       (gr5e),  Francis,  an  English  square  miles ;  pop.  144,722.    Being  monn- 

vivD\;       antiquary,  born  in  1731.  Hav-  tainous  and   marshy  it  is  little  adapted 

ing  dissipated  tne  fortune  inherited  from  for  cultivation.    Its  capital,  Grosseto.  on 

his  father,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  the   Ombrone,   is   the   seat  of  a   bisnop, 

study  of  antiquities.     In  1773  he  com-  and   has   a   beautiful   cathedral.        Pop. 

menced  the  publication  in  numbers  of  his  9,600. 

Tiewa    of    Antiguiiies    in    England    and  lirnafiTilaPAftk    (gr5-stl-l&'se-$) ,    6bos- 

Wale9.    In  1789  he  made  a  tour  in  Scot-  vr^w»Uiaocw    bvlabiacem.  a  t  r  i  b  e 

land  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  of  plants  of  the  nat  order  Saxifragaceffi, 

antiquities  of  that  country.    Before  com-  comprehending  the  gooseberry  and  currant 

£leting  it,  however,  he  proceeded  to  Ire-  of  gardens,  and  consisting,  in  fact,  of  only 

ind,  with  the  view  of  collecting  its  an-  one   genus,    Ribes;    they   are   natives   of 

tiquities,  but  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  most  parts  of  the   world  except  Africa 

apoplexy  in  1791.    His  name  is  now  per-  and  the  tropics. 

haps  chiefly  remembered   from  his  con-  rirnaaix^flrflpiTi         (gW^s'v&r-dTn),    a 

nection  with  Burns,  who  wrote  his  Tarn  ^™»»waiuciii        ^.^^^j   ^^   ^^y»  ^^ 

o*  Shanter  for  him.     Captain  Grose  also  Hungary,  capital  of  County  Bihar,  in  a 

wrote  a  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and  b€fkutiful  plain,  on  the  KttrOs.     It  con- 

Weapons,  a  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  sists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by 

Vulgar  Tongue,  and  other  interesting  pub-  walls,  and  otherwise  fortified,  and  of  ex- 

Ucationa.  ,  tensive  suburbs,   is   tolerably  well   built, 

Om«i         ^^  opposition  to  net,  is  ap-  and  is  a  railway  center.    The  staple  man- 

vAvooy        plied  to  merchandise,  includ-  ufacture  of  the  city  is  earthenware.   Pop. 

ing  the  weight  of  that  in  which  it  is  50,177.  ^       ^ 
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Grosvenor  GaUery  ^,«5dhi7e?^f. 

ed  in  1877  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  in  New 
Bond  Street,  London,  for  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  pictures.  In  these  exhibitions 
preference  has  generally  been  given  to 
certain  schools  of  art,  represented 
by  such  names  as  Bume  Jones,  Ros- 
setti.  etc.,  and  in  general  to  work 
whicn  appeals  more  to  a  peculiar  sesthetic 
taste  than  to  the  popular  mind. 
Grote  (f^i*^t),  George,  an  English 
historian  and  politician,  was 
bom  in  1794 ;  died  in  1871.  His  grand- 
father, descended  from  German  ancestors, 
was  one  of  the  original  partners  of  the 
London  banking-house  of  Frescott,  Grote 
&  Ck).  Having  been  educated  at  Seven- 
oaks  and  at  the  Charterhouse,  he  entered 
in  1810  as  a  derk  in  his  father's  banking 
establishment.  As  early  at  1823  he  began 
to  collect  materials  for  his  History  of 
Greece,  In  1832  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London, 
and  his  subsequent  parliamentary  career, 
until  his  retirement  in  1841,  was  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  vote  by 
ballot.  lie  was  also  a  leader  of  the 
•Philosophic  Radicals.*  In  1846  ap- 
peared the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Hxs- 
tory  of  Greece,  The  remaining  ten  vol- 
umes followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
final  volume  being  published  in  1856.  The 
work  terminates  with  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  as  a  whole  is  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition.  In  1865  he  published 
Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Soh- 
rates,  and  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Aris- 
totle and  the  Peripatetics.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  concerned  in  the 
management  of  University  College,  the 
London  University,  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

Grotesque    (K^^t^si^') » J^  ^^^, ^  <»- 

^  pncious    variety    of    ara- 

besque ornamentation,  which,  as  a  whole, 
has  no  type  in  nature,  the  parts  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  other  incongruous  ele- 
ments being  combined  together.  It  was 
used  by  the  Romans  in  decorative  paint- 
ing and  revived  by  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance. 

n>rnf ins  (grS'she-us),  or  De  Geoot, 
urui^XUS     jj^QQ^  ^  j3y^^,j  scholar,  born 

at  Delft,  1583.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden  when  only  eleven,  was 
a  pupil  of  J.  J.  Scaliger,  under  whose 
supervision  he  edited  Marcianus  Capella 
and  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  was  graduated,  and  in 
the  year  after  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
ambassador  to  France.  Having  sided 
with  the  party  of  the  Remonstrants, 
Grotius  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 


prisonment by  the  opposite  and  success- 
ful party,  but  he  escaped.  Louis  XIII 
granted  him  a  pension,  subsequently 
withdrawn.  After  several  vicissitudes  he 
went  to  Stockholm,  entered  the  service  of 
Queen  Christina,  and  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  France  in  1635.  He  died 
at  Rostock  in  1645.  His  greatest  work 
is  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  (1625),  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  international 
law. 

Groton  (gi^'ton),  a  town  of  New 
London  county,  Connecticut, 
on  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Thames 
River,  which  separates  it  from  New 
London.  It  has  important  manufac- 
tories and  possesses  a  fine  revolutionary 
monument.  Pop.  6495. 
GrOUChv  iF^'shS),  Emmanuel, 
^  X  V  M vu  J  iJij^Q  UI8  DE,  a  noted  French 
general,  born  at  Paris  in  1766.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Life  Guards  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  saw  much  service,  and  highlv 
distinguished  himself.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  in  1806,  and  Russia  (1807),  and 
at  Wagram,  he  acquired  increased  re- 
nown. In  1815  he  defeated  BlUcher  at 
Tiigny.  Having  been  ordered  to  follow 
the  Prussian  retreat,  he  failed,  through 
some  misapprehension  of  orders,  to  aid 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  He  was  banished 
under  the  second  restoration,  and  lived 
for  a  few  years  in  Philadelphia.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1821,  and  died  in 
1847. 

ArATiTiil  ^°  painting,  the  first  layer 
vruuiiUy  of  color.  Tiie  Italian  school 
preceding  and  during  the  time  of  Ra- 
phael employed  white  grounds,  bnt  after- 
wards, when  canvas  had  superseded  pan- 
els, the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools 
adopted  an  oil  ground  of  a  dull  red  color. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  used 
light  grounds  varying  from  white  to 
gray,  and  their  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  painters  and  those 
of  the  modern  European  schools. 

Ground  Dove,    *  ^^^^  2^  various 

<M«w«M&^  «^v*^j  species  of  pigeons, 
which  resemble  the  gallinaceous  birds 
in  living  mainly  on  the  ground,  their 
feet  being  better  suited  for  walking  than 
perching.  The  name  is  especially  given 
to  the  members  of  the  genus  Chamtrpelia, 
small  birds  belonging  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  America,  and  includes  the  bronze- 
wing  pigeons  of  Australia.  The  Jarge 
pigeons  of  the  genus  Ooura  (the  crowned 
pigeons)  are  also  so  called.  See  Goura, 
Ground-hog.  ®^™®  ^  Aardvark, 
Ground-ice.        See  Anckor-Ice.  , 

Ground   Tw     OlechOma     hederdeH, 
^   *»j,    ^     common     wayside 
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Oronndnut  Grouse 

plant  of  the  order  Labiatae,  with  a  creep-  The  plant  is  emollient,  has  a  slightly 
ing  stem  and  purple  flowers.  Tea  made  acid  taste,  but  is  rejected  by  almost 
from  it  is  used  by  the  poor  for  pectoral  every    quadruped    except    the    hog    and 


complaints.     It   was   formerly   employed   goat;   cage-birds   are  fond  of  the  seeds. 

The    G(  ' '        "        *      ' 
which    denotes   species. 


r _,    , r-„—   goj    ,       „ 

to  flavor  ale.  The    Golden    Senecio    is    an    American 


fl>rATiTi/lTiTif     a    term    which    denotes   species. 

vrruuuuuut,  ^j^^   ^^^^^   ^^   p^^j^   ^^  Ground  Sauirrel    ^^     "*°^®     ®^ 

the  Ardchis  hppogcBa,  or  the  tubers  of  ^*^**"^  i^ii**xxx^*,  squirrels  of  the 
certain  umbellifers  (earthnuts).  The  genus  Tamias,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Ardchis  hypogcea  is  a  leguminous  annual  marmot.  They  differ  from  the  common 
of  diffuse  habit,  witi  hairy  stem,  squirrel  in  possessing  cheek-pouches, 
and  abruptly  pinnate  leaflets.  The  nut  and  in  retreatin|;  into  burrows.  They 
or  pod  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  stalk  are  well  known  in  America,  but  species 
of   some    length,    and    is    ripened    under   are  also  found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

OrOUSe  (Si'ous),  the  general  name  of 
the  gallinaceous  birds  of  the 
family  Tetraonidse,  whose  distinguishing 
mark  is  a  naked  band,  often  of  a  red 
color,  in  place  of  an  eyebrow.  They  are 
wild,  shy,  and  almost  untamable.  They 
live  in  families,  in  forests  and  barren 
regions,  and  feed  on  berries,  buds,  and 
leaves.  They  are  polygamous,  the  male 
abandoning  the  female,  and  leaving  to  her 
the  whole  care  of  the  progeny.  The 
eggs  number  ei^ht  to  fourteen.  The 
largest  species  is  the  capercailzie  or 
wood  grouse,  (See  Capercailzie.)  Other 
species  are  the  black  grouse,  the  red 
I  grcmse,     commonly     called     simply     the 

grouse,  and  the  white  grouse  or  ptarmi- 
gan. The  black  grouse  {Tetrdo  tetrix) 
18  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl.  The 
male  has  the  outer  feathers  of  the  tail 
curved  outwards,  so  that  the  tail  is  lyre- 

ground,  this  stalk  having  the  peculiarity   kinds  of  berries.    The  female  is  commonly 
after    flowering    of    bending    down    and   called  gray  hen.     To  this  genus  belong 
pushing   the   fruit  into   the   earth.     The   several  species  peculiar  to  North  America, 
plant    is    extensively    cultivated    in    the    the    most    remarkable    of    which    is    the 
United    States    and    in    several    tropical  pinnated  grouse  or  prairie  hen    {T.  ou- 
countries.     The   nuts  have  an  agreeable 
flavor  and  are  largely  eaten  after  having 
been  roasted,  while  they  yield  an  oil  that 
may  be  used  for  olive-oil.     When  ground 
up  finely  and  mixed  with  oil,  are  called 
peanut-butter.     See  also  Earthnut. 

Ground-pine    ^^J^^^  chammpitys\ 

^AVM.u\*  yj.u«^  ^  herbaceous  labiate 
plant,  so  called  from  its  resinous  smell. 
Also  a  name  given  to  some  lycopods  or 
club-mosses. 

Ground-rent,    i«  tl^,^^J%  'I 

person  for  the  use  of  ground  on  which 
buildings  are  erected.    The  usual  arrange- 
ment  is   for   a   specified    time.      In    the 
United  States  a  ground-rent  deed  is  usu- 
ally drawn  for  a  term  of  years,  mentioning  Red  Grouse  {Tetrao  or  Lagdpus  8cotiaU). 
the  consideration-money  on  which  inter- 
est is  payable.                                                   ptdo)^  which  inhabits  open  desert  plains 
n>rATIT1f1ftf^1      (ground'sel;  Senecio  vul-   in     particular    districts    of    the    United 
\xxuuiiU9Ci     garis),  a  European  wood    States.    The  male  is  furnished  with  wing- 
belonging   to   the  nat   order  Compositte.    like  appendages  to  his  neck,  covering  two 
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loose,  orange  sacs,  capable  of  being  in-  the  Homestead  bill.  He  returned  to  Con- 
flated. Another  species  is  the  cook  of  the  gress  in  IS^t  &nd  died  in  1907. 
plaine  (which  see).  The  grouse  with  Q.jm'K  the  term  applied  to  the  soft, 
hairy  feet  and  which  undergo  seasonal  ^***">  wormlike  larvie  of  coleopterous 
change  of  plumage  form  the  genus  Lago-  and  other  insects.  Some  species  do  mudi 
pus.  Of  these  the  red  grouse  (LagOpus  injury  to  the  roots  of  plants,  growing 
ttcoticus)  is  the  most  important.  This  bird,  com,  etc. 

also  called  moorfowl,  is  found  in  great  n.ir:;<MV|A|.|y  (grttn'berA),  a  town  in 
plenty  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  also  ^luiiMcig  ^^^  Prussian  government 
in  Wales,  the  north  of  England^  Ireland,  of  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  surrounded  by  vine- 
and  the  Scottish  islands.  It  pairs  in  the  yards,  whldi  produce  large  quantities  of 
spring ;  the  female  lays  eight  or  ten  eggs.  wine.  Pop.  23,162. 
As  soon  as  the  young  have  attained  their  h.rriTifl'HncF  (gr5n'vig),  Nikolai 
full  size  they  unite  in  flocks  of  forty  or  u^iuiiuiiVi^  Fbedemk Sevkbin (1783- 
fiftv,  and  are  extremely  shy  and  wild.  1872),  Danish  poet  and  theologian,  bom 
This  bird  attracts  large  numbers  of  at  Udby,  in  Zealand,  became  known  as  th« 
sportsmen  every  August  to  the  Scottish  author  of  Northern  Mythology  (1806) 
moors  to  take  part  in  the  grand  sporting  and  Decline  of  the  Heroic  Age  in  the 
campaign  which  follows  ^the  twelfth.^  A'or*^  (1809).  These  were  followed  by 
The  ptarmigan  or  tchite  grouse  (Lagd-  the  Rhyme  of  Roeskilde,  the  Roeskilde 
pus  mutus  or  vulgaris)  is  ash-colored  in  £faya,  and  patriotic  songs.  He  became 
summer,  but  its  hue  changes  to  a  pure  the  head  of  a  religious  school,  the  Grundt- 
white  in  winter.  It  is  found  in  Scouand  vigians,  who  strove  to  free  the  church 
and  in  most  northern  regions,  inhabiting  from  the  interference  of  the  state.  ESrom 
the  tops  of  mountains.  See  also  Hazel  1839  Grundtvig  preached  in  the  Church 
Orouse,  Ruffed  Orouse,  Sand  Qrouse.  of  Vartov  Hospital  in  Copenhagen ;  after 
rLrnvP  (gr^v)!  Sir  George,  an  Eng-  1861  with  the  title  of  bishop.  His  son 
vrruve  j^gjj  writer,  bom  in  1820 ;  died  pubUshed  his  Poetishe  SkHfter  (6  vol*) 
in  1900.    He  was  educated  as  a  civil  en-  in  1880-85w 

gineer,  in  which  capacity  he  was  con-  fl>riiTldv  ^^'^  ^^  imaginative  char- 
nected  with  the  Britannia  Bridge  and  ^***'**^J>  acter  in  the  EmgUsh  comedy 
other  important  :works.  He  was  Ions  Speed  the  Plough^  in  which  Dame  AshfMd 
secretary  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.,  and  is  troubled  about  the  opinion  of  her  neigh- 
did  much  for  the  popularizing  of  classical  bor  on  some  topic  and  asks  anxiously, 
music  in  connection  with  its  concerts.  'What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?'  Since 
For  some  years  he  edited  MacmiUan*s  then  Mrs.  Grundy  represents  the  general 
Magazine,  and  he  was  editor  of,  and  a  opinion  of  the  public  on  any  mooted 
contributor  to,  the  great  Dictionary  of  question,  and  is  a  synonym  for  common 
Music,  published  in  1878-1889.     He  was   gossip. 

also  an  extensive  contributor  to  Smith's  fl.]ni]it  Gbitnter,  an  American  fish  of 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  He  was  knighted  ^  *****•'>  the  family  Hnmulonidfle,  also 
in  18S3.  termed  pig-fish  and  red-mouth.    The  first 

Orovfi  ^^  William  Bobert,  physi-  of  these  names  relates  to  the  sound  it 
^*'^^^9  cist,  born  at  Swansea,  Wales,  emits  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  the 
in  1811 ;  died  at  London  in  1896.  He  was  last  to  blood-red  marks  on  the  gums  or 
graduated  from  Oxford  in  1835  and  be-  lips.  The  Growler,  found  in  America, 
came  successful  as  a  lawyer,  mean-  also  emits  a  grunting  sound, 
while  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Grny^rA  (grA-yftr),  a  village,  Swlt- 
physical  science,  in  which  he  made  im-  ^***J*^*^  zerland,  canton  and  16  miles 
portant  discoveries.  About  1839  he  in-  south  of  Pribourg,  on  a  hill  crowned 
vented  the  useful  nitric-acid  voltaic  bat-  by  a  fine  old  feudal  castle.  It  gives  its 
tery  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  among  name  to  the  well-known  cheese  made  from 
the  first  to  maintain  the  theory  that  heat,  a  mixture  of  goats*  and  ewes'  milk.  It  is 
light,  and  electricity  are  mutually  con-  firm  and  dry,  and  possesses  cells  of  con- 
vertible, and  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  siderable  magnitude, 
motion.  He  developed  this  theory  in  his  Q>rv1lT|8  fgril'us),  a  genus  of  ortbop- 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  j**"-*'    terous  insects,  embracing  tte 

Q-row  (gr6),  Galusha  A.,  statesman,  house  and  field  crickets,  though  some 
vi^Avw  ^^g  ^^j,jj  .jj  \^iijdi,iini  County,  also  include  in  it  the  grasshopper. 
Connecticut,  in  1824,  removing  to  Penn-  rtrVfthnTr  (jH'iz'bok,  'grey  buck';  An- 
sylvania  in  1834.  In  1850  he  was  elected  ^^J^*^^^  tilope  melan6tis,  or  Oalotra- 
lo  Congress,  serving  for  twelve  years,  and  gus  melandtis),  a  species  of  antelope 
was  electea  Speaker  of  the  House  in  found  in  Southern  Africa.  It  attauM 
1861.  He  rendered  important  services  in  about  3  feet  in  length,  is  1^  feet  high 
Congress,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  at  the  shoulder,  and  its  color  is  nnfldiui- 
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grey.     It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its 

Ouacharo  if  ^> "  ^H'^  •  J?*f**?^ 

MiMar^/AMMv  (jartpensts),  a  bird  of  the 
goat-SQcker  family,  of  nocturnal  habits, 
a  native  of  South  America,  and  found 
in  great  numbers  in  certain  caves  of 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  with 
a  curved  and  toothed  bill,  wings  long 
and  pointed.  Their  food  is  principally 
fruits  upon  which  they  grow  so  fat  that 
the  Indians  destroy  great  numbers  for 
the  sake  of  their  oil  or  clarified  fat,  which 
is  transparent  inodorous,  and  keeps  long 
without  becoming  rancid.  It  is  called  also 
Oil-bird. 

Guadalajara    <o^'-f/''8^5j>i,„f. 

tal  of  the  province  of  same  name,  on  the 
Henares,  44  miles  northeast  of  Madrid. 
It  is  substantially  built,  with  manufac- 
tures of  woolens,  soap,  earthenware,  etc. 
Pop.  11,144. — ^The  province,  area  4676 
square  miles,  is  mountainous,  or  rather 
forms  part  of  an  elevated  plateau.  Pop. 
200,186. 

Gnadalajara,    S^pfi*?  oF'thf  1?^S 

of  Jalisco,  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Ate- 
majac,  on  the  Rio  de  Santiago;  a  large 
and  handsome  city,  with  a  fine  cathedral 
(being  an  archbishop's  see),  and  other 
good  buildings ;  a  university,  a  mint,  con- 
vents, etc.  Various  manufactures  are 
carried  on.  as  those  of  silversmiths'  and 
goldsmiths  wares,  paper,  leather,  hats, 
pottery,  cloth,  etc.     Pop.  1014208. 

Guadalquivir  i%^;i^'-^l^riV. 

vgr').  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  the 
frontiers  of  Murcia,  traverses  Andalusia 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  passing  the 
towns  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  there- 
after flowing  s.  8.  w^  falls  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Its  course  is  250  miles,  of  which  70 
miles  are  navigable.  It  abounds  with  fish. 

Guadeloupe  fe1rh""*Ve2r  i°Lt 

composed  of  two  portions,  separated  by  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  Riviere 
Sal^e  (salt  river).  The  western  and 
larger  i>ortion  is  Basse-terre.  or  Guade- 
loupe proper,  27  miles  long  by  about  15 
miles  broad.  The  eastern  portion,  called 
Grande-terre,  is  nearly  30  miles  long  by 
10  to  12  miles  broad.  Guadeloupe  proper 
is  of  volcanic  formation,  the  cnlminating 
point  being  La  Soufri^re,  5018  feet 
Grande-terre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gen- 
erally flat,  and  of  coral  formation.  Gua- 
deloupe is  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  which  become  dry  in  summer. 
Grande-terre  has  only  a  few  springs  of 
brackish,    undrlnkable   water.     The   cli- 


mate is  hot  and  unhealthy,  with  a 
remarkably  humid  atmosphere,  and  hurri- 
canes are  frequent  and  destructive.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  dye  and  cabinet  woods, 
pepper,  manioc,  tobacco,  etc.  The  chief 
town  is  Basse-terre.  Pop.  134,000.  or 
with  dependencies  (Marie  Galante,  Desi- 
rade,  etc.),  182.112. 

\M  uouxcftucft  Spain,  which  rises  m  New 
Castile,  flows  first  northwest,  then  south- 
west into  Estremadura,  and  on  reaching 
Badajoz  begins  to  form  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Spain  and  PortugaL  Enter- 
ing that  kingdom,  it  finally  falls  into  the 
Adantic  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  of 
which  only  35  are  navigable. 
n-n Ailiir  (gw&-deV) ,  a  town  of  South- 
UUaou  g^  g  jjj  Andalusia,  in  the 
province  and  31  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Granada. 
Said  to  be  the  first  bishop's  see  erected 
in  Spain,  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and 
a  finely  situated  old  castle,  almost  in 
ruins.    Pop.  11,900. 

GnadnaS  («wA'dwAs),  a  town,  re- 
\«ucftuuc»o  public  of  Colombia,  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  the  most 
elevated  places  on  the  globe,  being  87(X) 
feet  above  sea-level.    Pop.  9000. 

Guaiacum   jESSlXl^rrthl 

natural   order   Zttgophyllacece,    and   con- 
taining four  or  nve  arborescent  species, 
natives    of    the    West    Indies    and    the 
tropical  parts  of  America.     O,  offloinAU 
has  wood  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  of 
pale     yellow     col 
near     the     exteri< 
and  blackish  bro^ 
at  the  heart,  heavi 
than  water,  and  w< 
known     under     t 
name   of    lig  nu 
vitcB,     Among  oth 
uses  it  is  employ 
in   the   construct!) 
of    ornamental    i 
tides    of    fumitui 
being  susceptible 
a  fine  polish.     TL.^ 

tree  yields  the  resin  Guaiacum  Plant  (OtMi- 
known  as  guaiacum,  acum  ojfidrUUe), 

which    either   flows 

spontaneously  from  the  tree,  or  from  in- 
cisions or  perforations  in  the  stem,  or 
is  got  by  extraction  by  means  of  spirit 
from  the  wood.  It  is  greenish-brown,  has 
a  balsamic  odor,  taste  somewhat  bitter 
and  pungent,  and  it  dissolves  freely  in 
spirit,  but  is  insoltible  in  water.  Its 
chief  use  is  in  medicine,  the  resin,  (as 
well  as  a  decoction  of  the  bark  and  wood), 
acting  as  a  Btimalant  in  chronic  rheuma- 
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tism,  and  being  used  also  in  gout,  scro>  and  physical  qualities.  They  practised  the 
fula,  syphilis,  etc.  embalming  of  the  dead.     The  few  words 

Ouale^Uav    (pw&l'e-gwi),  a  town  of   of  their  language  which  remain  seem  cog- 

o       J^     the   Argentine  Republic,    nate  to  the  Berber  tonzue. 
prov.  Entre  Rios,  on  river  of  same  name.   Anorin     (gwa'-nO;     Peruvian     huano. 
Pop.  9000.  %JUttUU     dung),     a    valuable    manure. 

OllRle?Wa.VG}l11  (?  w  A-l  e-gwl-ch5')f  consisting  of  the  partially  decomposed  and 
^iMa»x^5wc»jrvu.u.  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^  ^^y  excrement  of  fish-eating  sea-birds, 
gentine  Republic.     Pop.  15,000.  which  has  in  some  places  accumulated  in 

Onflm  (fwam),  Guahan,  Guajan  or  great  masses.  The  name  has  been  also 
^^^^  San  Juan,  the  largest  of  the  extended  to  accumulations  of  a  similar 
Ladrone  Islands,  acquired  from  Spain  by  kind  from  land  birds,  and  even  from 
the  United  States  after  the  Snanish-Amer-  bats  in  caverns.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
lean  war.  It  lies  in  the  North  Pacific  rain  washes  such  deposits  away,  great 
Ocean,  lat.  13**  30'  N.,  long.  145**  E.  It  accumulations  of  guano  exist  principally 
has  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles,  in  hot  and  dry  tropical  regions.  The 
is  mountainous  in  the  south ;  low  and  of  most  important  of  all  were  the  deposits 
coral  formation  in  the  north.     The  chief   <JQ  the  Chincha  Islands  off  the  coast  of 

Ejrts  are  Agana  (the  capital)  and  San  Peru,  which  yielded  a  considerable  reve- 
uis  de  Apra.  The  island  is  well  wooded,  nue  to  the  country,  but  are  now  quite 
the  soil,  fertile.  Bread-fruit,  cocoannt,  exhausted.  From  1853  to  1872  about 
rice,  sugar  and  indigo  are  cultivated.  8,000,000  tons  were  got  from  these 
Pop.  about  9000.  islands.       The  guano  which   was  found 

(l|lo«l  (sO'an},  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  there  was  from  00  to  80  or  100  ft.  in 
u^uaii  ^g  family  Cracidae,  genus  thickness,  and  was  entirely  due  to  the 
Peneldp^  The  sides  of  the  head  and  droppings,  accumulated  for  many  ages,  of 
front  of  the  throat  are  naked  and  wat-  the  innumerable  sea-birds  which  mak^ 
tied.  The  guans  are  natives  of  South  these  islands  their  resting-place  and  breed- 
America,  ing-ground.  Other  deposits  of  less  extent 
n.^^^^'U^^^^  fffwH'nH-hH-ko'a>  a  ^^ve  from  time  to  time  been  found,  and 
GrnanabaCOa  town  of  CubaTlvinein  ^^*'"  «'^"  remains  the  chief  source  of 
a  small  fertile  plain  among  rocky  hills,  «"PJ?'£i  \*?,.^?^fj^  ^'^«  °^^'  however, 
five  miles  east  of  Havana.  Pop.  about  J^.^j}^  "°?^'*  ^\^  Chilean  government 
J5QQQ  ^  Guano  varies  extremely  in  composition, 
*,*  '  /  M  «« Rv  J  t  .  t  but  it  may  be  roughly  divided  into  nitro- 
GnanaCO  (^^^"^-^  ko),  Auckema  nu-  genous  and  phosphatic.  The  first  of  these 
.  ^  ,  «V«^«..  a.^outh  American  contains  about  21  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
ruminant,  closelv  akm  to  the  Uama,  al-  Thig  ig  the  case  with  the  Peruvian  va- 
paca,  etc.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  riety,  which  contains  almost  all  the  in- 
progenitor  of  the  domesticated  llama  and  organic  matter  required  by  a  plant,  and 
alpaca.  that  in  a  highly  available  form,  so  that 
Onanaiav  (fwa-na-hl),  a  town  of  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of 
J  J^  Pinar  del  Rio  province,  all  fertilizing  agents  for  different  crops. 
Cuba,  33  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Havana  and  a  Its  use  as  a  manure  was  known  to  the 
few  miles  from  the  coast  Pop.  10,000.  native  Peruvians  centuries  ago,  but  no 
OnAnRinatO  (?wA-n&-/i'wa't6),  a  attention  was  paid  to  the  accounts  by 
i4uc»ua.ju.a.bv  ^^^^  ^^  Mexico,  capi-  modern  travellers  of  its  wonderful  efficacy 
tal  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  160  until  A.  von  Humboldt  brought  some  to 
miles  northwest  of  Mexico,  is  situated  in  Europe  and  had  it  analyzed.  It  began  to 
a  narrow  defile,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  be  brought  to  Europe  about  1846.  It  is 
at  the  height  of  6800  feet  above  the  sea,  used  raw  or  in  its  natural  state,  but 
with  steep  irregular  streets,  but  well-  most  of  the  phosphatic  guanos  (some  of 
built  houses.  Pop.  35,147. — ^The  state  is  which  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  guano) 
situated  in  the  center  of  Mexico;  area,  require  to  be  dissolved  by  sulphuric  add 
11,411  square  miles;  pop.  (1910),  1,075,-  before  usim?.  There  are  also  manures 
270.  Its  mines,  once  tne  richest  in  the  known  as  fish  guano,  prepared  from  fish 
world,  still  yield  a  large  amount  of  gold  or  fish  refuse,  flesh  guano,  blood  guano, 
and  silver.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  etc.  Large  quantities  of  fish  guano  are 
the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  7000  feet  high,  made  in  the  United  States,  the  menhaden 
Ollfi.ncTieS  (gtt-An'chez).  the  aborigi-  being  the  fish  used,  and  the  oil  being 
"■**  ^*"^*'  nes  of  the  Canary  Islands,  extracted  before  the  fish  are  ready  for 
long  ago  extinct  as  a  separate  nation,  conversion  into  manure.  Fish  guano  is 
although  Ouanche  blood  probably  flows  also  at  the  present  time  largely  made  in 
in  the  veins  of  many  of  the  present  in-  Europe.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
habitants.     They   possessed   high    moral   ^^^  natural  gnano. 
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AnflTif^Tiamn     (gwftn-ta'na-mO),     or  largely  entered  into  the  business  of  guard- 

w^uouMiiiiMuv     g^NTA  Catalina  ianship,    a    custom    which    adds   greatly 

DEL  Saltadebo,  a  town  of  Santiago  de  to    the    safety    with    which    estates    are 

Cuba  province,  Cuba,  33  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  bandied. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (direct).    It  has  rail-  Guardian  AnfiTel.    the     angelic 

road  connection  with  the  sea  and  is  in  the  "  »*«'*^«'"  «.**8^*>    guardian  who,  by 

midst  of  an  extensive  coffee-growing  dis-  some,  is  supposed   to   watch   over  every 

trict     Guantanamo  Bay  is  an  American  human  being  with  a  view  of  preserving 

naval  station.    Pop.  about  8000.  him  or  her  from  moral  evil.    The  notion 

r*  ttrarit  nA'rti  ^     or  Tttvitt    ft  ^  bascd  ou  Gcu.  xlviii,  16;  Matt  xviii, 

wUch  rises  in  the  BraziUan  province  of  QuarOiailS  01  the  FoOI,      P  ^■?' 

Matto  Orosso,  and  after  a  varied  course  „„„„„.  „i„„»„j  i,„  .  „._j_i, ..„;„"  tl 

of  about  500  mUes.  unites  with  the  Ma-  ^Z°l   A»  ^ff«Vr-*«F  ti.   „"-C,r"     w.nh 

n>^w^  ;»  «/%i.«ntn<*  ♦ill  iLfo^A^i-fi  manage   tne  affairs  or   tne   poor.     ISacb 

mor6  in  forming  the  Madeira.  ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes  in  pro- 

Gnarana     (fwA-rana),  or  Brazilian  portion    to  his   property,    the   maximum 

r.     ..  .         ..P^^^^^  ^^«  ?^^^,    o^    ^®  being   twelve.     The  guardians   have   the 

Paul%nta  sorhtlts,  a  South  American  tree,  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 

It  is  extensively  used  as  a  beverage  and  maintenance,  clothing,  and  relief  of  the 

contains  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  poor. 

caffeine  as  coffee.  Gllftrda  <»ardz),  troops  whose  duty  is 
Gnarani  (fw^-rft-^^')!  tribe  of  abo-  ^  **«*****»  to  defend  the  person  of  a 
\4UAxaiu.  j-igiu^^  Qj^QQ  spread  widely  ruler.  In  modern  times  the  term  guard 
through  central  and  southern  Brazil,  Par*  has  been  used  to  designate  corps  dis 
aruay,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  tinguished  from  the  troops  of  the  line 
Their  migratory  movements,  the  most  by  superior  character,  or  only  by  rank 
widespread  among  South  American  abo-  and  dress.  Among  the  most  famous 
rigines,  were  peaceful,  and,  including  the  guards  were  those  of  the  rulers  of  France, 
kindred  Tupi,  they  may  be  said  to  have  The  Scottish  Guards  of  Charles  VII 
comprised  the  major  part  of  the  eastern  (see  Garde  Ecossaise)  and  the  Swiss 
Amazons.  Guards  (see  Qardes  Suissea)^  enrolled 
GllArfl.ntee  (gar-an-t6')f  in  law,  an  by  Louis  XIV,  have  acquired  historical 
\«ucftxcx>ui«^^  undertaking  by  which  a  importance.  Under  the  latter  monarch 
person  binds  himself  to  answer  for  the  the  Royal  Guard  amounted  to  10,000  men. 
failure  of  another.  In  the  United  States  In  1789,  when  the  revolution  began,  all 
no  person  is  liable  on  any  special  promise  the  branches  of  the  guards  amounted  to 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  deiault,  or  mi^-  about  8000  men.  The  Imperial  Guard 
carriage  of  another  person,  unless  a  writ-  was  formed  by  Napoleon  I  in  1804,  and 
ten  agreement,  or  some  memorandum  in  in  1812  it  amounted  to  56,000  men.  His 
writing  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  signed  guards  were  almost  completely  annihilated 
by  the  promiser  or  some  other  party  law-  at  Waterloo.  The  Imperial  Guard  was 
fully  authorized  by  him.  It  is  a  general  revived  by  Napoleon  III  in  1854,  and 
rule  that  the  surety  shall  not  be  bound  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war ;  but  in  the 
beyond  the  express  words  of  the  engage-  Franoo-(Terman  war  of  1870-71  its  career 
ment.  was  closed  at  the  surrender  of  Metz.  The 
Gnardafni  (|rw&r^&-fw6')t  Cape,  or  guards  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
Kas  Jerdafoon,  the  most  were  of  distinguished  courage  and  remark- 
Eastern  point  of  Africa,  at  the  entrance  able  height.  The  German  guard  now 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  a  frequent  scene  of  forms  a  complete  army  corps,  and  one  of 
shipwreck.  the  finest  bodies  of  troops  in  Europe. 
Guardian  (Kar'dyan),  in  law,  the  In  England  the  guards,  otherwise  called 
custodian  of  persons  in-  the  household  troops,  consist  of  the  Life 
capable  of  directing  themselves,  and  es-  Guards  (Ist  and  2d),  the  Royal  Regi- 
pecially  of  infants,  that  is,  persons  under  ment  of  Horse  Guards,  and  three  regi- 
21  years  of  age.  He  is  entitied  to  the  ments  of  foot  guards,  namely,  the 
care  aod  custody  of  the  person  of  his  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Coldstream 
ward.  If  he  spends  more  than  the  inter-  Guards,  and  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards 
ests  aad  profits  of  the  estate  in  the  main-  The  Ist  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  the 
tenance  and  education  of  the  ward.  Royal  Horse  Guards  stand  at  the  head 
without  permission  of  court  he  may  of  the  cavalry  of  the  country  as  the  three 
be  held  liable  for  the,  principal  thus  regiments  of  foot  guards  do  of  the  in- 
consumed.  Guardianship  lasts  until  {antry.  In  time  of  peace  they  constitute 
the  ward  has  attained  the  age  of  the  garrison  of  London  and  the  guard  of 
twenty-one.    Trust  companies  have  now  the  sovereign  at  TVlndaor 
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Guard-ship  Onikva 

OllArd-slli'D      '^    vessel    of    war    &p-  the  state  is  formed,  the  climate  is  mild; 

"J  pointed  to  superintend  but  in  more  elevated  situations  the  cold 
the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbor,  and  to  is  intense.  There  is  much  yaluable  tim- 
visit  every  nicht  the  ships  of  war  which  her.  The  soil  generally  is  of  great  fer- 
are  not  commissioned ;  she  also  acts  as  a  tility»  producing  according  to  altitude, 
depot  for  seamen  raised  in  the  port  until  soil,  etc.,  maize,  wheat,  rjce,  coffee,  cot- 
appropriated  to  other  vessels.  ton,  tobacco,  sugar,  cochineal,  cacao,  in- 
Ouarini      (gwA-rS'ne),    Giovanni  digo;   vegetables,   and   tropical  fruits  in 

Battista,  an  Italian  poet,  great  variety.  Fibre  plants  are  numer- 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537;  and  died  ous,  including  ramie,  henequen.  and 
in  1612.  After  having  studied  at  Fer-  others.  The  most  important  proauct  is 
rara,  Pisa,  and  Padua,  and  lectured  in  coffee,  and  the  other  chief  exports  are 
his  native  city  on  Aristotle,  he  entered  skins,  caoutchouc,  cochineal,  wool,  etc. 
the  service  of  Duke  Alphonso  II  of  Fer-  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with 
rara,  who  sent  him  on  various  important  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
missions.  Having  lost  the  favor  of  the  altoa  or  mountainous  parts  of  the  north- 
prince,  he  retired  into  private  life,  but  west  considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are 
was  recalled  in  1585  to  the  office  of  sec-  raised,  the  wool  of  which  is  manufactured 
retary  of  state.  Two  years  after  he  re-  into  coarse  fabrics.  But  the  manufacture 
tired  a  second  time.  In  1597  he  entered  ing  industries  are  verv  insignificant,  and 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  I,  ^rand-duke  trade  is  hindered  by  the  paucity  of  roads 
of  Tuscany,  which  he  soon  quitted.  His  and  railways.  Only  about  a  third  of  the 
BTopensity  to  litigiousness  necessitated  population  are  of  European  or  mixed  de- 
nis  residence  at  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome,  scent,  the  rest  being  Indians  of  the  Aztec, 
In  1605  he  went  as  an  ambassador  of  Toltec  or  Maya  races,  mostly  speaking 
bis  native  city  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  their  own  native  tongue.  Numbers  of 
congratulate  Paul  V  on  his  elevation,  the  Indians  are  still  quite  uncivilized. 
He  died  at  Venice.  Guarini  is  one  of  Great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
the  most  elegant  authors  of  Italy,  as  is  education,  the  children,  even  Indians,  in 
especially  shown  in  his  Pastor  Fido  small  and  remote  villages  being  com- 
(*  Faithful  Shepherd'),  a  famous  pas-  pelled  to  attend  school.  The  capital  is 
toral  drama.  Guatemala  la  Nueva  (New  Guatemala). 
Ollfi.rneri  (?w&r-nft'r§),  the  name  of  The  chief  port  is  San  Jos^  on  the  Pacific; 
u^uaxucxx  ^^  Italian  family  belonging  Champerico  on  the  Pacific,  and  Living- 
to  Cremona,  distinguished  for  its  skill  in  ston  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  are  the 
violin-making.  The  most  celebrated  of  other  ports.  The  legislative  power  is 
the  family  was  Giuseppe,  whose  best  in-  vested  in  a  national  assembly  elected  for 
struments  belong  to  the  years  1690-1707.  si^  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
fl'TlflJltfLllfi.  (gw&s-t4n&),asmall  town  executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  elected 
\4^uaiOMi>xxa.  ^^  |^  Italy,  near  the  Po,  for  four  years. — Nbw  Guatemala,  or 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  its  Santiago  db  Guatemala,  the  capital,  is 
name  to  the  dominion  of  the  Gonzagas,  situated  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
dukes  of  Mantua.  and  80  miles  distant  from  the  Pacific. 
AnRtfiTflfllfl.  (gw&-te-mai&),  a  repub-  It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
vuAb^iuaoa  j.^  ^£  Central  America;  archbishop's  palace,  a  university,  etc, 
area  estimated  at  48,290  square  miles;  and  manufactures  of  textiles,  cigars,  pot- 
population,  1.842,134.  It  is  in  general  tery,  saddlery,  embroidery,  etc.  Pop. 
exceedingly  picturesque,  and  distinguished  97,000. — Old  Guatemala,  the  former 
by  a  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation.  It  capital,  was  founded  by  the  Spanish  in 
is  wholly  mountainous  or  elevated,  the  1542,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  till 
main  chain  of  the  continuation  of  the  1774,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  vol- 
Andes  traversing  it  southeast  to  north-  canic  outbreak.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
west,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches,  the  population  is  now  about  6600.  Keel- 
Along  the  main  chain  are  a  considerable  procity  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
number  of  volcanoes,  several  of  which  was  established  in  .892. 
are  said  to  be  active — as  Fuego  and  Agua  flTifiva  (gw&Va),  the  popular  name 
(14,890  feet  high),  which  sends  forth  ^**«*^»  for  plants  of  the  tropical 
torrents  of  water.  The  state  is  well  genus  PMium  of  the  nat  order  Myr- 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  .none  of  taces.  P.  Ouaiava  (the  guava  tree^  is  a 
much  importance.  There  are  several  small  tree,  with  square  branches,  egg- 
lakes,  the  most  important  being  Dulce,  shaped  leaves,  and  large  white  axillary 
through  which  a  great  part  of  the  foreign  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fleshy  ber- 
trade  of  the  state  is  carried  on ;  Amaat-  ries,  which  are  either  apple  or  pear 
Ian,  Atitlan.  and  Peten.  On  tbe  table-  shaped  In  the  two  principal  varietlee. 
land,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  The  pulp  is  of  an  agreeable  flayor,  aod 
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Guaviare 


Guelf 


of  this  fruit  is  made  a  delicious  and 
well-known  jelly.  There  is  also  a  product 
called  guava  cheese. 

Guaviare     ^^g'|^- ^a^-?  2? 

the  Orinoco;  length,  900  miles. 
OTLayaaUll        (jrwi-A-ken,  a  dty  and 
*^       J'**'*  seaport  of  Ecuador,  on 

the  Guayaquil,  here  about  2  miles  wide, 
some  40  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  GuayaquiL  Behind  the  town  is 
an  extensive  marsh,  which  renders  it  un- 
healthy. There  is  also  a  deficiency  of 
water,  but  the  town  is  improving,  and 
has  already  street  cars  ana  telephones. 
It  is  the  chief  port  of  EiCuador,  and  one 
of  the  best  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Its  principal  exports  are  cacao 
(to  the  value  sometimes  of  $5,000,000), 
coffee  and  ivory-nuts.  Pop.  estimated  at 
80,000. 

Onayra  iP^'^h  ^  »  seaport  in 
^Mc»^A»  Venezuela,  closely  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  precipices.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  ex- 
ports   coffee,    cacao,    etc      Pop.    about 

VU.MMJ.V  ^  ^Q^Q  jQ  itaiy^  in  the 
province  of  Umbria.  It  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woolen 
stuffs.  Here  were  discovered  the  Eugu- 
bine  Tables  (which  see)  in  1444.  Pop. 
6540. 

finh^n  (gCben),  a  town  in  Prussia, 
wiAM^u  province  of  Brandenburg. 
Brewing,  dyeing,  and  tanning  are  carried 
on,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  linen  cloth,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  36,66f>. 
An^c^AATi  (guj'nn;  Oohio)r  a  fresh- 
UUageon      ^^^^^  ^^^  belonging  to  the 

carp  family  (CyprinidiB).  It  has  short 
dorsal  and  anal  nns,  without  spines;  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  small 
barbel:  neither  jaw  is  furnished  with 
teethf  but,  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat, 
there  are  .two  triangular  bones  that  per- 
form the  office  of  grinders.  These  fish 
are  taken  in  gentle  streams,  and  measure 
only  about  6  inches. 

Gndran  jJKUd'nm),  a  celebrated 
\7uuxuii  ^rman  popular  epic  be- 
longing to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
receiving  its  name  from  its  heroine 
Gudrun,  daughter  of  King  Hettel  of 
Hegelingen.  Hettel  is  defeated  by  Hart- 
mut,  son  of  King  Louis  of  Normandy, 
who  carries  Gudrun  off,  and  on  her 
steadfast  refusal  to  marry  him,  has  her 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  ill  treat- 
ment, and  in  particular  lets  his  mother 
keep  her  for  years  engaged  in  the  lowest 
kinds  of  drudgery.  At  last  she  is  re- 
leased and  revenged  by  her  brother  and 
her  betrothed,  King  Herwig  of  Seeland. 


The  poem  also  deals  with  the  fortunes  of 
Gudrun's  father  and  mother,  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  etc.,  and  the  scene  is 
partly  in  North  Germany,  Denmark, 
Friesland,  partly  in  Ireland  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

Onebres  Guebebs  (gd'b^rz),  a  name 
^  given  to  the  fire- worship- 
pers of  Persia,  represented  in  India  by 
the  Parsees.  The  original  Guebres  or 
followers  of  Zoroaster  are  now  repre- 
sented almost  solely  by  those  who  inhabit 
the  cities  of  Yezd  and  Kirman  and  the 
adjoining  villages.  At  present  they  num- 
ber only  about  7000.  As  supreme  deity 
they  reco^^nize  Ahuramazda,  or  Ormuzd, 
the  principle  of  light  and  source  of  all 
that  is  good;  and  his  opposite  and  an- 
tagonist, the  evil  principle,  the  latter 
called  Ahriman.  They  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  hell,  between  which 
stretches  the  Bridge  of  the  Gatherer  or 
Judge;  over  this  none  but  the  righteous 
may  pass.  Among  their  leading  practices 
may  be  mentioned  their  refusal  to  con- 
tract marriages  with  those  of  other 
creeds ;  their  objection  to  eat  beef  or  pork, 
or  to  partake  of  anything  cooked  by  one 
of  another  religion,  etc.  They  regard 
Ahuramazda  as  the  source  of  light,  and  in 
their  temples  they  feed  the  altars  vdth 
perpetual  fire,  and  hence  their  name  fire- 
worshippers;  but  they  do  not  revere  it 
except  as  a  symbol  or  the  deity.  When, 
in  ^1  A.  D.,  Yezdegird,  the  last  of  the 
Sassanides,  was  defeated  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  the  majority  of  the  Persians  em- 
braced Islamism.  Those  who  continued 
Zoroastrians  received  the  name  of  Gue- 
bres or  infidels,  and  were  subjected  to  per- 
secutions so  severe  that  the  majority  emi- 
grated to  India,  where  they  became  known 
as  Parsees.    See  Paraeeg, 

Gnelderland  ifS^"*^-  ^*' 
Guelder  Eose      <|^'^^--a^^ 

given  to  the  cultivated  variety  of  the 
Viburnum  Opulus^  or  water  elder,  of  the 
order  Caprifoliaceae.  On  account  of  the 
shape  and  color  of  its  flowers  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Snowball  Tree.  Its  fruit 
is  of  a  pretty  red  color. 
Onelf  («welf),  or  GuELPH,  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  princely 
family  which  oriprinated  in  Germany,  but 
was  also  at  one  time  connected  with  Italy, 
and  which  still  flourishes  in  the  two  lines 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  royal  (to 
which  the  reigning  family  in  Britain  oe- 
longs)  and  the  ducal.  The  first  who  bore 
the  name  is  said  to  have  been  Welf,  the 
son  of  Isenbrand,  whose  grandfather  was 
a  vassal  of  Charlemagne.  See  Brunswick 
(Family  of)  and  Quelfa  and  QhihelUneM, 
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Guelf  s  and  Ghibellines 


Ouerrillas 


Guclfs  and  Ghibellines,  ^^^  ^^^ 

freat  Italian  political  parties  in  the 
3tb  and  14th  centuries.  The  names  are 
derived  from  the  Italian  Ouelfi  and  Ohi- 
helUnuwhich  are  corrupted  from  the  Ger- 
man Wei  fen  and  WaihUngen,  These  lat- 
ter words  came  to  be  used  as  party  desig- 
nations in  Germany,  in  the  war  between 
Uenry  the  Proud  and  Conrad  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  to  whom  belonged  the  estate  of 
Waiblingen  in  Wtirtemberg.  About  the 
year  1200  the  designations  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belline  came  to  be  employed  to  denote 
respectively  the  Italian  patriotic  and  pa- 
pal party,  and  the  party  which  supported 
the  domination  of  the  German  emperors 
in  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Uohen- 
staufen  the  Ghibellines  became  the  parti- 
sans of  aristocracy,  and  the  Guelis  the 
partisans  of  democracy  and  liberty;  but 
the  designations  ultimately  denoted  mere 
communal  and  family  feuds,  and  Dante, 
originally  a  Guelf,  but  subsequently  a 
Ghibelline,  asserted  that  the  two  parties 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of 
Italy.  The  contest' continued  with  bitter- 
ness for  almost  three  hundred  years. 
Corresponding  parties  appeared  in  Italy 
under  many  different  names,  as  the 
hianchi  and  neri  (white  and  black)  in 
Florence,  etc 

fl-Tielnli  (gwelf),  a  town  of  Canada, 
\4u^x^u.  province  Ontario,  in  a  rich 
farming  district,  45  miles  w.  of  Toronto, 
with  manufactures  of  woolens,  sewing- 
machines,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  a  model  farm  kept  up  by  the  provin- 
cial government  Pop.  (1911)  15,148. 
GnercinO       ^(r^r-chg'nO).     see  Bar- 

n>TiArA7fi       or  Gtjebza  (ger'e-za,  gcr'- 

species  of  monkey  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  Short,  glossy,  jet-black  fur 
covers  its  limbs,  back,  and  head,  while  a 
long  fringe  of  silky  white  hair  depends 
from  the  flanks.  It  frequents  lofty  trees. 
ftnATiVkA  (ger'ik-e).  Otto  von,  a 
uaenci^e  German  physicist,  born  at 
Magdeburg  (of  which  he  became  burgo- 
master or  mayor)  in  1602 ;  died  at  Ham- 
burg in  1686.  About  1650  he  invented 
the  air-pump,  with  which  he  made  public 
experiments  at  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  His 
most  important  observations,  collected  by 
himself,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  folio 
(in  1672). 

\xucxxii  Pattlin,  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1783 ;  died  at  Paris  in 
3855.  He  painted  portraits  and  historical 
subjects.     His  chief  pictures  are  the  fol- 


lowing: Cain  After  the  Death  of  Ahel, 
The  Dead  Christ,  Adam  and  Eve  Driven 
Out  of  Paradise,  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Her  Suns,  etc 

Gnemsev  (g^rn'rf),  the  second 
^  largest  and  most  western 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  lying  off  the  north 
coast  of  France,  46  miles  from  Cherbourg, 
and  about  68  miles  from  Start  Point  in 
Devonshire.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
about  9  miles  long,  and  3  to  4  miles'  broad. 
The  northern  part  is  level,  the  southern 
more  elevated,  coast  lofty  and  abrupt,  the 
island  being  almost  entirely  of  granite 
formation.  The  climate  is  extremely 
healthy;  snow  is  rare,  and  frosts  lis;ht 
and  of  short  continuance.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. The  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  dairy 
are  the  principal  objects  of  attention ; 
and  the  butter  made  is  highly  esteemed. 
Horticulture  and  floriculture  also  receive 
much  attention,  and  fruit,  especially  figs 
and  grapes  (the  latter  grown  under 
glass),  is  very  abundant  The  grape- 
houses  are  further  utilized  for  the  raising 
of  early  vegetables  and  tomatoes,  which 
are  sent  to  the  London  market  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  cattle  (the  dairy  cows 
being  renowned),  fruits,  vegetables  in  the 
early  spring ;  granite  for  paving,  etc.  The 
dialect  of  the  island  is  the  pure  Norman 
of  some  centuries  ago;  but  a  knowledge 
of  English  is  generaL  The  principal 
place  of  education  is  Elizabeth  College, 
at  St  Peter's  Port  the  capital,  and  only 
town  in  the  island.  Steamers  ply  regu- 
larly between  Guernsey  and.  London, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  and  Weymouth. 
The  island  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor, 
who  represents  the  sovereign  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states,  a  kind  of  local  par- 
liament '  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
a  well-organized  militia.  Pop.  40,477. 
See  Channel  Islands. 
OnPTTiftPV  Tilv     NerinS    Samiensis, 

Guernsey  laiy,  ^  beautiful   plant, 

with  purple  red  flowers,  native  of  South 
Africa,  family  Amaryllidacese,  so  called 
from  some  of  its  bulbs  being  cast  up  in 
Guernsey  from  a  wrecked  ship  and  tnere 
taking  root.  There  are  several  other  spe- 
cies also  called  Guernsey  lilies, 

Guerrero    te'^.^'^i'  V*»^\^^ 

Mexico;  area,  24,2!fS7  sq. 
miles.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified 
by  mountain  and  valley,  and  partly  cov- 
ered by  native  forests;  and  it  is  rich  in 
minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  principal  port  is  Acapuico. 
Pop.  479.206,  mostly  Indians. 

GnerriUas  %;Z'^/' «»  SX'MTt 

given  in  Spain  to  light,  irregular  troops, 
consisting  chiefly  of  peasants  who  fought 
against  the  invading  French  in  the  early 
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Guesclin  Guiana 

part  of  the  present  century.  The  name  healthy.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the 
has  now  become  quite  a  general  term  coast  region ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
for  such  irregular  troops,  and  has  trav-  much  of  it  well  adapted  for  the  sugar- 
eled  far  beyond  Spain,  reaching  pretty  cane,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  mostly 
much  the  entire  world.  carried  on  by  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies. 

GneSfilin  Bebtband  dtj.  See  Du  Guiana  also  produces  coffee,  tobacco,  in- 
vfucBuixuy  Q^cscUn.  digo,  etc.     Vegetation  is  singularly  luxu- 

GneniT  is^^f  ^^^*  'beggars'),  a  riant,  and  the  forest- trees  are  of  the  most 
u^uciLA.  nume  given  in  derision  to  the 
allied  nobles  and  other  malcontents  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  resisted  the  despot-» 
ism  of  PhiHp  II,  in  1566-67.  The  Count 
of  Barlaimont  having  termed  the  malcon- 
tents Oueuxt  they  adopted  the  name,  and 
a  suitable  badge  called  the  *  beggar's  de- 
nier.* They  were  totally  dispersed  in 
1507. 

Guevara  y  Duenas     ^f  ;;%t3)! 

Luis  Velez  de,  a  Spanish  dramatic  poet, 
born  in  1570 ;  died  in  1644.     His  literary 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Diablo  Cojuelo 
('Lame  Devil'),  which  suggested  the  fa- 
mous Diahle  Boiteuw  of  Le  Sage. 
GUfflielmi       l?wl-yel'm6),  Pietbo,  an 
^*^&^^^^       Italian    composer,    bom 
1727  ;^died  1804.    He  composed  comic  and 
heroic  operas  for  the  Italian  theatre,  vis- 
ited  Vienna,   Madrid,   and   London,  and  *Vi|^^ 
afterwards  returned  to  Naples,  where  he                          TnHinna  nf  Oniftnn 
became  the  rival  of  Paesiello.     In  1793                           Indiana  oi  umana. 
Pius  VI  named  him  chapel-master  of  St.  magnificent    description.      Fruits,    medi- 
Peter's.     He  left  more  than  200  pieces,  cinal    plants,    fibrous   vegetables,    dyeing 
remarkable  for  their  simple  and  beautiful  woods,  etc.,  abound.     The  flora  includes 
airs,  their  rich  harmony,  and  their  spirit  the    Victoria   Regia,    the    largest   of   the 
and  originality.  water-lilies.     Among  the  animals  are  the 
Guiana     (^-^n'a),     Bbitish,     a     col-  jaguar,    tapir,    armadillo,   sloth,   vampire 
ony   in    the   north   of   South  bat,  alligator,  etc.,  and  many  species  of 
America,  about  560  miles  long  and  200  bircs,  such  as  humming-birds,  parrots,  etc. 
miles  broad,  bounded  E.  by  Dutch  Guiana,  Snakes,  some  of  them  venomous,  and  trou- 
w.  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  n.  and  N.  E.  blesome   insects  are   numerous.     Guiana 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  s.  by  Brazil;  esti-  has  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons,  each 
mated  area,  109,000  sq.  miles.   It  is  divided  continuing  for  three  months :  December, 
into   three   settlements — Berbice,   Demer-  January,  February,  June,  July,  and  Au- 
ara,    and    Essequibo.      The    coast    tract  gust,  constitute  the  wet  season,  the  other 
forms  a  dreary  belt,  10  to  40  miles  broad,  months  of  the  year  the  dry.     The  mean 
of   mud-banks   and    shallows,    and   when  annual  temperature  is  nearly  81**  2'.  Vio- 
drained  the  surface  sinks  1  foot  below  the  lent  thunderstorms  occur  at  the  change  of 
sea-level,  hence  strict  attention  must  be  the  seasons;   but  the  hurricanes,  so  de- 
paid  to  dams  and  sluices.     This  alluvial  structive   in    the    West    Indies,    are   un- 
deposit  is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  low  known.    The  trade  is  concentrated  mainly 
hills    not   exceeding   200   feet   in   height,  in  Georgetown,  the  capital.     Sugar,  rum. 
The  interior  is  traversed  in  various  direc-  and   molasses   are   the   principal   exports, 
tions  by  chains  of  hills  or  mountains.    On  Guiana   was   first   settled   by   the   Dutch 
the  western  boundary  is  the  singular  flat-  about  1580.     It  was  taken  bv  the  British 
topped  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain  in  1783,  in  1706,  and  again  in  1803,  and 
lioraima,  rising  to  a  height  of  8600  feet,  later  it  was  definitively  given  up  to  them. 
The  remaining  mountains  do  not  reach  Pop.   301,923 ;  a  great  proportion  being 
more  than  4000  feet  elevation.    The  most  of  African  race  or  coolies  from  India, 
valuable  mineral  product  is  gold,  the  min-  (InioTifl         Dutch,    or    Surinam,    a 
ing  of  which  has  been  active  since  1886.  «"•*«•"»>        Dutch     colony     in     South 
Diamonds    are    also    found.      The    chief  America,   situated   between    English    and 
rivers  are  the  Essequibo,  Demerara.  Ber-  French   Guiana ;   area,  about  46.060  sq. 
bice,  and  Corentyn.    The  climate,  though  miles.     The  general  aspect  is  the  same 
moist  and  warm,  is  not  on  the  whole  nn-  with   that   of  British   Guiana — flat  and 
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Ouiana  Guignet's  Green 

swampy  on  the  coast,  and  mountainous  in  Arezzo,  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 

the  interior ;  weli  watered  by  numerous  finally  prior  of  Avellana,  where  he  died  in 

streams,  and  of  which  the  Surinam  and  1050.     lie  invented  the  musical  staff  of 

its  affluents  are  the  chief.    It  has  also  a  lines  and  spaces  (or  at  least  systematized 

similarly  warm,  moist  climate,  and  is  very  their  use),  and  he  introduced  the  names 

fertile.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  colony  of  the  first  six  notes  of  the  scale,  ut,  re, 

is  under  cultivation,  the  products  being  mi,  fa,  aol,  le, 

similar  to  those  of  British  Guiana.     On  AiiiHon        (gl'don),  the  little  flag  or 

the  Surinam  River,  about  10  miles  from  ^"^^^u.       standard    of    a    troop    of 

its  mouth,  is  situated  the  capital.  Para-  cavalry. 

maribo.    The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  fl.|ixdo  B.eni       (gw6'd5  ra'nfi),  a  cele- 

coffee,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  gold  wash-  ^^""-^  ai»ciix       brated  Italian  painter, 

ings  are  of  considerable  value  and  crush-  born  at  Bologna  in  1575;  died  there  in 

ing   plants   have   been   introduced.     The  1642.     Being  the  son  of  a  musician,  he 

government  is  vested  in  a  governor-gen-  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  music, 

eral  and  counciL    Pop.  84,103.  but,  as  painting  seemed  his  true  vocation, 

Guiftna.         I^bench,  a  French  colony  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dionys- 

***«***«*>        in  South  America,  between  ius  Calvaert,  and  subsequently  joined,  in 

Dutch  Ouiana  and  Brazil;   area,   about  his  twentieth  year,  the  school  of  the  Ca- 

35,000  souare  miles.     This  territory  re-  raccL   In  1602  he  visited  Rome,  and  having 

sembles  British   Guiana  in  its   physical  seen  the  paintings  of  Caravaggio,  he  imi- 

features,  climate,  and  vegetable  produc-  tated  his  style.    At  the  request  of  Cardinal 

tions,   with    the   addition,   in   the   latter  Bor^ese  he  painted  The  Crucifixion  of 


case,  of  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nut-  Bt,  Peter  and  the  Aurora,  He  was  also 
meff,  etc.  The  colony  comprises  the  isl-  employed  by  Paul  V  to  paint  a  chapel  on 
and  of  Cayenne,  celebrated  for  the  pepper  Monte  Cavallo,  and  one  in  Santa  Maria- 


bearing  that  name.  Gold  has  also  been  Maggiore.  Guido's  paintings  are  gener- 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  of  ally  considered  as  belonging  to  three  dif- 
late  gold  washing  has  been  the  chief  in-  ferent  periods.  His  earliest  pictures,  after 
dustry  and  has  proved  very  profitable,  the  style  of  Caravaggio  and  Caracci,  dis- 
the  annual  yield  being  nearly  $2,500,000.  play  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 
The  French  are  said  to  have  first  settled  shade.  His  second  manner  exhibits  light 
in  Cayenne  in  1604.    Pop.  32,908.  and  agreeable  coloring,  with  little  shade. 

H'TiiaTiQ  Tlorlr  the  bark  of  Port'  His  third  period  is  marked  by  careless 
VUiaim  l>ariL,  ^^^^^  hewandra,  haste.  Having  quarreled  with  Cardinal 
order  Cinchonaceffi,  considered  to  possess  Spinola,  the  treasurer  of  Urban  VIII,  he 
great  value  as  a  febrifuge.  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Bologna,  bujt 

H'TiiAn'ior/liTi'i  (  gw6  •  ch&r-dfi'nS  ) ,  was  subsequently  recalled.  In  1622  he 
vruiuuictiuiiu  Francesco,  an  Ital-  removed  to  Naples,  but,  after  a  brief  stay, 
ian  historian,  bom  at  Florence  in  1482:  returned  once  more  to  Bologna,  never  to 
died  in  1540.  He  became  professor  of  leave  it  again.  Among  his  most  famous 
jurisprudence  at  Florence,  and  held  va-  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Aurora,  his 
rious  public  appointments.  He  began  in  Magdalene,  Michael  Yanauiihing  Satan, 
1534  his  famous  History  of  Italy — DeW  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  his  Fortune,  etc. 
Jstoria  d'  Italia — which  embraces  the  Guido  was  also  celebrated  in  his  own  day 
period  1490-1534.  It  has  been  translated  for  his  etchings,  but  his  works  of  this 
into  English.  class  have  now  sunk  very  much  in  value. 

Guicowar's  Domiiiion^k^^«2:  Chiienne,     I'^'^^^r^r'^l'  «f 

Guides       (^^^)*  ^^  ^^  army,  persons  France,  now  comprising  the  departments 

wuAu^o       selected    for   their   acquaint-  of    Gironde,    Lot,    Lot-et-Garonne,    Dor- 

ance  with  the  topography  of  the  place  in  dogne,  and  Aveyron,  with  part  of  Landes 

which  the  army  operates,  and  emploved  and  of  Tarn-et-Garonne.    The  capital  was 

to  conduct  the  army  or  detachments  of  it  Bordeaux.     It  fell  into  the  hanas  of  the 

to  any  place  which  has  to  be  reached.  English    in    1152,    was    nearly    all   con- 

TLe  name  of  *  guides '  is  sometimes  given  quered  by  Charles  V  in  1377,  reconquered 

to  troops  without  any  very  specific  mean-  by  Henry  V  and  Henry  VI,  and  finally 

ing.    In  the  Indian  armv  it  is  given  to  a  annexed  to  France  In  14o3. 

regiment  of  cavalry  and  infantry  attached  fLnifmAfa  n>rAATi    (s^nyfi)»   ft    P^S* 

to  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  VUlgnci  S  \XTWU    ^^  ^  ^  |.    prepared 

n>TiidA    ArAfiTiA      (  gwS'd5      ft-re-te'-  by  heating  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  a 

Uiuao  iireiiinu     ^^"^^   ^^  q^^  p,  mixtureof  three  parts  of  boracic  add  and 

Arezzo,  an  Italian  monk,  celebrated  for  one   of  bichromate    of   potassium,   made 

his    skill    in    music,    flourished    in    the  into  a  thick  paste  with  water.    This  color 

eleventh  century.     He  was  a  native  of  is  quite  fixed — ^it  does  not  alter  by  light 
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Ouild  Chiillemot 

or  reagents,  and  it  is  quite  harmless,  so  not  mechanics,  acquired  the  rights  of 
that  it  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  '  freemen  *  by  connecting  themselves  with 
the  greens  which  contain  arsenic  and  some  body  of  this  kind.  These  guilds,  in 
copper.  England,  had  no  legal  right  to  prevent 

Onild  (i^^)>  &  society  or  association  any  man  from  exercising  what  trade  he 
wtAAAu.  £^j,  carrying  on  commerce,  a  pleased.  The  only  restriction  on  the 
handicraft,  or  some  other  undertaking,  exercise  of  trades  was  the  statute  of 
Such  associations  are  known  from  very  Elizabeth,  requiring  seven  years'  appren- 
early  times  in  various  countries.  The  ticeship.  This  the  courts  held  to  extend 
societies  of  tradesmen  exclusively  author-  to  such  trades  only  as  were  in  being  at 
ized  to  practice  their  art,  and  governed  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  statute; 
by  laws  of  their  own,  played  a  very  im-  but  by  an  act  passed  in  1835,  every  kind 
portant  part  in  the  middle  ages.  They  of  restriction  on  artisans,  trades,  etc., 
often  formed  a  bulwark  against  the  op-  was  abolished.  The  guilds  or  companies 
pression  of  the  nobility,  and  were  thus  of  the  city  of  London  (among  the  oldest 
extremely  conducive  to  the  growth  of  of  which  are  the  weavers,  founded  in 
municipal  and  dvil  liberty.  Traces  of  1164;  the  parish  clerks,  in  1232;  the 
these  trade  societies  are  found  in  the  saddlers,  in  1280 ;  the  -  fishmongers,  in 
tenth  century.  In  Milan  we  find  the  1284)  are  still  very  important  corpora- 
mechanics  united  under  the  name  ore-  tions,  which  give  relief  to  poor  and  de^ 
dentia.  At  Florence  the  trades  were  cayed  members,  and  also  manage  vast 
federated  into  twenty-one  guilds  or  arti,  funds  bequeathed  for  benevolent  purposes. 
These  originated  in  1282,  on  the  over-  Besides  Uie  secular  guilds  there  were  from 
throw  of  the  nobility,  and  every  candi-  a  very  early  period,  in  Britain,  religious 
date  for  citizenship  was  obliged  to  enter  guilds.  From  the  time  of  Henry  II  all 
some  particular  guild.  Such  a  step  be-  such  guilds  were  required  to  have  a 
came  a  necessity  at  a  period  in  which  charter  from  the  crown.  In  1388  a  re- 
individual  rights,  as  such,  failed  to  se-  turn  of  these  guilds  was  ordered  to  be 
cure  respect  The  purely  Teutonic  guilds,  made,  and  it  was  then  found  that  that 
although  connected  with  the  constitution  of  Corpus  Christi,  York,  numbered  14.800 
of  the  dties,  possessed  certain  peculiari-  members.  The  property  of  the  religioiis 
ties.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Ger-  Sfuilds  was  sequestrated  in  the  reign  of 
man  guilds  of  craftsmen  obtained  the  Henry  VIII.  In  France  guild-privileges 
right  of  defending  by  arms  their  own  were  sold  by  the  state  from  the  tenth 
interests,  and  became  so  powerful  that  century  till  the  revolution  of  1789,  but 
persons  unconnected  with  a  trade  were  at  that  date  guilds  were  entirely  abol- 
often  glad  to  attach  themselves  to  them,  ished.  This  was  done  also  at  a  later 
As  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  period  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Swe- 
associations  originally  instituted  for  de-  den,  and. Denmark.  Many  of  the  trades- 
fensive  purposes  became  the  mainstay  of  unions  have  now  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
a  tyrannical  monopoly  may  be  mentioned,  ter  of  the  ancient  guilds, 
the  frequent  withholding  of  permission  Onildford  (j?il'f«rd),  a  town  of 
from    more    than    a    certain    number   of  \*  v*u.      England,    the    county 

master  mechanics  to  reside  in  one  place,  town  of  Surrey,  on  the  Wey,  a  well- 
tbe  restrictions  placed  upon  particular  built  and  thriving  place.  It  has  an  iron- 
branches  of  industry,  and  upon  the  foundry,  corn,  paper,  and  powder  mills, 
free  exercise,  by  each  Individual,  of  his  and  an  important  grain  market.  Pop. 
trade  except  under   the  sanction   of  the    (1911)  23,823. 

guilds.  With  the  view  of  destroying  the  Gnildliall  (gild'hal),  the  city  hall  of 
political    influence    which    they   had   ac-  \*aac»xx      London,    Oheapside.    first 

quired  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  abol-  built  in  1411,  all  but  consumed  in  the 
ished  them  by  a  decree  issued  in  1240;  great  fire  of  1666;  and  in  1669  rebuilt, 
but  the  decree  remained  without  effect,  as  The  front  was  not  erected  until  1789. 
did  also  the  clauses  inserted  with  a  simi-  The  most  remarkable  room  is  the  hall, 
lar  view  into  the  Golden  Bull  in  1356,  153  feet  long,  48  broad,  and  55  high, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  used  for  city  feasts,  etc.  It  contains 
unrestricted  freedom  to  practice  any  trade  the  curious  wooden  statues  of  Gog  and 
was  established  in  the  German  states.  Magog.  In  the  common-council  room  is 
In  Austria  this  was  done  in  1860.  and  in  a  collection  of  pictures,  some  of  them 
1868  it  was  done  for  all  the  states  of  valuable.  There  is  also  a  library  in  the 
the  North   German  Confederation.        In   Guildhall. 

Britain  trade  guilds  long  possessed  an  G"nilleinot  (dl'e-mot) ,  a  name  of 
importance  which  was  mainly  political.  ^  ^^  vw  several  web-footed  birds 
As  the  right  of  voting  was  involved  in  belonging  to  the  family  Alcidie  or  auks, 
the  membership  of  a  guild,  many  persons,  The    guillemots    have    a    straight,    com* 
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Ooilloclie  Guinea 

pressed,  and  pointed  bill,  covered  with  person's  neck  being  confined  in  a  circular 
feathers  as  far  as  the  nostrils,  and  have  opening  between  two  planks,  the  upper 
no  hallux  or  hind-toe.  The  wings  are  one  of  which  also  slides  up  or  down,  ilie 
pointed  and  condemned  is  strapped  to  a  board,  which 
very  short,  the  in  the  cut  is  shown  resting  horizontally 
legs  also  shorty  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  upright  posts, 
and  placed  far  but  which  is  easily  drawn  forward  and 
back.  They  live  set  upright  when  necessary,  and  again 
on  fish,  and  canted  over  upon  the  table  and  rapidly 
build  on  predpi-  moved  up  so  as  to  place  the  neck  of 
tons  rocks  ad-  the  condemned  within  the  semicircle  of 
joining  the  sea.   the  lower  plank,  the  other  being  raised 

^^^  The    common   for   the  purpose.     On   the   right  of   the 

nomm/.*.  r».num«*         guillemot    {Uria   table    is    a  large    basket   or    trough    of 
lufSi^)  ^roile) ,       about  wicker-work  for  the  reception  of  the  body. 

18  inches  in  Under  the  place  where  the  head  rests  is 
length,  lays  one  egg;  the  black  guillemot  an  oblons  trough  for  its  reception.  The 
{U,  grylle),  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is  knife  is  fixed  to  the  cap  or  lintel  on  the 
smaller  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs;  the  top  of  the  posts  by  a  claw  in  the  form 
U.  lacteolu8  is  entirely  white.-  of  an  8,  the  lower  part  of  which  opens  as 

(InillnnliA  (gil-losV),  in  Grecian  the  upper  part  closes.  This  claw  fa  acted 
\4uxuv\/ii^  architecture,  an  ornament  "P^J^'^y  ^  ^ev«r»  to  which  a  cord  is  at- 
consisting   of   straight   or   curved   bands  tached.  /  -     . 

symmetrically  interplaited.  GtllinaraeilS.     ^l  WuiMARiES  (ge-mA- 

Onillotine     (gil-lo-ten'),     an     engine,      ,  *  J?1^^'.*  ^^T'^*^" .?!?'!; 

UUlUOUne  .^^^  beheading  persons  at  tugal,  province  of  Minho.  strongly  fortified 
one  stroke— an  invention  of  the  middle  and  well  built.  Pop.  91<M. 
ages— adopted  with  improvements  by  the  GniinaraS,  *?  island  of  the  Philip- 
National  Assembly  of  France  during  the  ^  .  '  P>°e8  between  Panay  and 
first  revolution  on  the  proposal  of  a  Negros..  It  is  about  24  m.  long,  and  is 
Dr.  GuiUoHn.  after  whom  it  is  named  ¥^,^^^'°^"?  i''^*^^  X*  ^^^«^^^  ?S?fc^*' 
and  still  used  in  France.  The  original  Jaljat),  and  flat  m  the  s.  Pop.  20,000. 
invention  of  machines  of  this  kind  is  GlUmbaL  P«e*>lo»  /^g"*^'  P'?^^"?^!.®' 
ascribed  to  the  Persians,  and  similar  in-  .  ^-  ^  ^^^l  ^f  Panay  I.,  Philip- 
struments  were  in  use  in  Italy  and  Ger-  P^^^s,  G5  m.  s.  s.  w.  of  Conception.  Dye- 
many  in  the  middle  ages.    In  the  guillo-  p^  ^^^(Sx)  "^^^^^    ^  ^^^  ^^  exported. 

fl'HITldnlTflfl.n     *  ^wn  at  the  south- 
UUinauiman,    ^^^^  extremity  of  Bo- 

hol  Island,  Philippines.  Pop.  12.000. 
Guinea  ^P^'^fi  a  geographical  diyi- 
sion  of  Western  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  Atlantic  coast-line  and  an 
indefinite  area  of  the  interior  between 
the  frontiers  of  Senegambia  and  Cape  Ne- 
gro, or  Cape  Frio  (where  German  terri- 
tory n(»w  begins).  It  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  lying  north  and  south  of  Cape 
Ix>]^z ;  the  former,  called  North  or  Upper 
Guinea,  includes  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia, 
the  Grain,  Ivory,  Gold,  and  Slave  coasts, 
the  states  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Benin, 
etc. ;  the  latter,  called  South  or  Lower 
Guinea,  includes  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benguela.  See  the  separate  articles. 
Guinea,  S?  English  gold  coin  worth 
^tuu^oiy     21».  sterling.     Guineas  were 

^ first  coined  in   the  reign  of  Charles   II 

^^^^■"^^^^■^^^■■^■^  (1663),  of  gold  from  Guinea,  and  bore  the 

Guillotine  M  used  in  Paris.  figure  of  an  elephant.  Its  value  ranged  at 

different  times  from  20«.  up  to  30«.,  until, 
tine  decapitation  is  effected  by  means  in  1717.  it  was  fixed  at  21».  In  1817 
of  a  steel  blade  loaded  with  a  mass  of  the  coin  was  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
lead,  and  sliding  between  two  upright  It  is,  however,  still  customary  to  estimate 
posts,  grooved  on  their  inner  sides,  the   professional  honoraria,   etc,  in  guineas. 
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Guinea  Ouiscard 

-— — . — — 

fl-TTiTiAfl        Gulf  of,   that   portion   of  nation  of  Capsicum  frutesoens.    See  Cap* 

'  the  Atlantic  which  washes  sicum, 
the  shores  of  Upper  Guinea,  between  Guiiiea.-'Di?  ^  well-known  rodent 
Cape  Palmas  and  Gape  Lopez,  and  in-  ^*""**^«*  r*8>  mamnial,  family  Cavi- 
eluding  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra.  dse  or  Cavies.  The  domestic  specimen  is 
The  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince's,  sometimes  regarded  as  descended  from 
and  St.  Tjiomas,  are  within  this  f^ulf.  Cavia  aoerea,  and  sometimes  termed 
Oninefi.  New.  See  New  Outnea.  Cavia  cobapa.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
>  America   (like  the  other  cavies),  and  re- 

Oninea-GOni  ^  name  given  to  sembles  the  pig  only  in  its  grunting  voice. 
\4iLLu^a.  \/vxu|  durra,  one  of  the  It  is  a  timid  bttle  animal,  extremely  pro- 
grains  also  called  millet.  In  the  United  lific,  and  it  feeds  on  vegetables,  especially 
States  it  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  parsley,  bread,  grain,  etc.  It  is  very 
broom-corn.  destitute  of  intelligence. 

Guinea-fOwL  «J  pintado,  a  genus  Guinea-plum,  the. fruit  of  a  West 
M»»A4*^^«.  xvvTA|  of  gallinaceous  birds,  «»**'"^"' F*  **-*">  African  tree,  Pan- 
family  Phasianidffi  or  pheasants,  origin-  narium  ewcelium,  order  Ghrysobalanace®, 
all^  all  natives  of  Africa.  The  common  growing  to  the  height  of  GO  feet, 
guinea-fowl  ( Numida  meleagris ) ,  now  nniTi  ao  •'iiTOmi  i^^ilaria  Medinen- 
well  known  as  a  domestic  fowl,  has  a  ^*****^«*  wwxou.  ^i,)^  a  parasitic  worm 
slate-colored  plumage  varied  with  round  of  the  order  Nematoda,  white,  of  the 
white  spots.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  thickness  of  pack-thread,  somewhat  atten- 
common  fowl,  and  is  of  a  noisy  and  uated  at  the  hook-shaped  posterior  ex- 
quarrelsome  disposition.        Its  eggs   are   tremity.      It    varies    in    length    from    6 

inches  to  several  feet,  and  it  is  found  in 
the  intertropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  It  18  frequently  found  in  the 
tissue  of  the  human  body  below  the  skin, 
and  produces  a  painful  ulcer,  out  of 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  worm  issues 
to  eject  its  eggs.  It  is  then  carefully 
extracted  by  winding  it  round  a  stick 
once  or  twice  every  day,  care  being  exer- 
cised not  to  break  the  worm.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  effecbi  an  entrance  into 
the  body  is  unknown. 

Guinee-fowl  {NumUia  meUagru).  Gnin&ramT)       IfaV'S^) j     a     t<>^^  J^ 

^  o  ^  France,  dep.  C6tes-du- 
esteemed.  Among  the  other  species  of  Nord,  on  the  Trienx ;  has  manufactures 
guinea-fowl  may  oe  mentioned  the  Nu*  of  linen,  thread,  etc.,  and  several  tan- 
mida    vulturina    (or    Aorylliutn    vulturi-  neries.    Pop.  9233. 

ntim),  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  them  nniDTlZGOa  (K^PUth'ko-&),  one  of  the 
all,  with  somewhat  vulturine  head  and  ^*"P«**«^va.  ^^^^  Basque  provinces, 
neck ;  the  Numida  mitrdtat  found  in  Kaf-  in  the  N.  E.  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the 
fraria  and  in  Madagascar ;  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  n.  e.  by  France ;  area, 
Numida  cristdta,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  728  square  miles.  The  coast  is  bold  and 
Good  Hope.  728   sq.    miles.     The   coast   is   bold    and 

fl'niTlfifi.-^rfl.fiS  (P<inloum  mawimum),  rocky,  and  much  indented;  the  interior  is 
u^iuiico.  gxaoo  ^  ^gj.y  ^u  gpecies  of  generally  mountainous.  The  chief  riches 
grass,  a  native  of  Africa,  of  the  same  of  the  province  are  in  its  minerals,  par- 
genus  with  the  millet,  often  6,  and  some-  ticularly  iron,  and  its  woods,  which  are 
times  even  10  feet  in  height.  It  has  been  used  in  smelting  it  San  Sebastian  is 
naturalized  in  South  America  and  the  the  capital.  Pop.  195,850. 
West  Indies,  and  largely  cultivated  for  (Iniflhornn^Ti  ^giz'bu-r5),  a  town  in 
fodder.  It  does  not  perish  even  in  the  "^i"»uuiuugii  England,  in  the  county 
temperate  zone,  but  there  it  is  not  so  of  York  (North  Riding),  situated  in  a 
productive  as  in  warmer  climates.  narrow  but  fertile  valley,  extending  along 

ftniTiAO   PA-n-nAT     (Xylopia     aromat-  the  Tees.    It  has  ropeworks  and  tanning. 

umnea  repper   j^^^   ^  i^fty  tree  pop.  7,002. 

of    the    same    family    with    the    custard  nnjacoril    (gis-kSr),  Robert  (that  is, 

apple.     Its  fruit,  consisting  of  dry  car-  "^^^ova-^i*    Robert  the  Cunning),  Duke 

pels,  is  used  as  pepper,  *  Negro  Pepper.*  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  a  son  or  Tancred 

The  term  Guinea  Pepper  is  often  used  as  de     Hauteville,     born     in     1015.       His 

an  equivalent  for  drains  of  Paradise,  or  brothers,    having   acquired   large   posses- 

Malagnetta.    It  is  also  a  common  desig-  sions  in  Italy,  Robert  followed  Uiem  about 
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1053,  and  in  the  same  year  captured 
Pope  Leo  IX  at  Civitella.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother  Humphrey  he  was  pro- 
claimed count  of  Apulia  in  1057.  He 
then  conquered  Calabria,  and  Pope 
Nicholas  II  made  him  gonfalonier  of  the 
church.  Having  become  a  tributary  of 
the  holy  see,  and  suppressed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Apulian  nobility,  he  sent 
his  youngest  brother,  Roger,  to  seize 
Sicily.  Robert  himself  arrived  in  Sicily 
in  1061,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  defeated  the  Sa  acens  at  Enna. 
Ueturninff  to  Italy,  Robert  conquered  the 
towns  stiU  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  being  detained  from  1068  to 
1071  at  the  siege  of  Bari.  In  1074  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  VII  for 
refusing  to  become  his  vassal,  but  the 
ban  was  removed  in  1080.  As  his 
daughter  Helen  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Michael  VII, 
Guiscard,  on' the  latter's  deposition,  took 
up  arms  in  his  favor,  and  defeated  Alexis 
Comnenus  at  Durazzo  (1082).  As  Greg- 
ory VII  had  been  meanwhile  imprisoned 
bv  the  invading  forces  of  Henry  IV  of 
Germany,  Guiscard  delivered  the  pontiff 
in  1084.  He  then  went  again  to  ESpirus, 
where  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Greeks! 
and,  by  means  of  his  fleet,  made  himself 
master  of  manv  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  He  was  upon  the  point  of 
advancing  against  Constantinople,  when 
he  died  In  the  island  of  Cephalonia  in 
1085. 

rt-niaA  (gw&E),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
\7UiBC  ^jf  Aisne,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise.  It  has 
manufactures  of  textiles,  iron  and  copper 
foundries,  etc.,  and  a  large  work  for  mak- 
ing stoves,  connected  with  which  is  an 
edifice  in  which  live  some  400  families  of 
the  working  people.  It  is  an  ancient 
city,  and  its  castle  gave  its  title  to  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name  (see 
the  following  article).  Pop.  (1906)  7562. 
OnifiA  (gwte),  a  distinguished  ducal 
\j^ux9c  family  of  France,  a  branch  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  founder  was 
Claude,  a  son  of  Ren^  II,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  in  1506  became  naturalized  in 
France.  In  his  favor  the  county  of  Guise 
was  erected  in  1528  by  Francis  I  into  a 
duchy.  He  died  in  1550,  leaving  behind 
him  five  daughters  (the  eldest  of  whom. 
Marie,  married  James  V  of  Scotland,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots), 
and  six  sons — Francois,  who  succeeded 
him,  (5harles  (Cardinal  of  Lorraine), 
Tx»uis  (Cardinal  of  Guise),  Claude.  Fran- 
cois, and  Ren^.  The  family  acquired 
great  political  importance  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis  II,  who  was  married  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     The  direct  line 


became  extinct  in  1675.  In  1704  the 
title  was  revived  for  the  house  of  Cond4. 
— Two  of  the  dukes  require  particular 
mention. — £^ANgois  ds  Lobbaine,  the 
second  duke,  born  in  1519,  early  distin- 

fuished  himself  in  war,  especially  at 
letz,  which  he  defended  wUh  success 
against  Charles  V,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Kenti,  1544.  In  his  Italian  expedition 
(1556-57)  he  failed  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  But  he  was  successful 
in  that  which  resulted  in  the  final  annex- 
ation of  .Calais  to  France.  Under  Henry 
II  and  Francis  II  he  was  the  virtual 
ruler  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis II  the  factions  of  Cond6  and  Guise 
arose,  the  Protestants  (Huguenots)  be- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  former,  the  Catho- 
lics on  that  of  the  latter.  When  civil 
war  broke  out  the  Duke  of  Guise  took 
Rouen  and  Bourges,  and  won  the  battle 
of  Dreux  in  1562.  He  was  preparing  for 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  central  point 
of  the  Protestant  party,  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  nobleman, 
Feb.,  1563.  He  left  memoirs  written  by 
himself. — Henby,  third  duke,  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1550.  He 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  fought  against  them  at  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour,  and  advised  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (1572).  From  revenge 
he  personally  conducted  the  assassins  to 
the  house  of  Coligny.  In  1576  was 
formed  the  Catholic  League,  first  pro- 
jected by  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine. A  period  of  civil  war  followed, 
the  party  of  Guise  proved  too  strong  for 
his  opponents,  and  having  brought  about 
a  rising  of  the  CathoUcs  in  Paris  (May 
1588),  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
He  might  now  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  throne,  but 
negotiations  were 
set  on  foot,  and 
the  duke's  dis- 
plays of  impru- 
dent ambition  led 
to  his  assassina- 
tion in  the  king's 
cabinet  December 
23, 1588,  at  Blois, 
whither  the  states 
had  been  sum- 
moned in  order 
finally  to  ratify 
the  treaty  that 
had    been    ar^ 

rf°^j?*  (  t,  i        i»  French  Guitar  of  S«v- 

iTHltftr       Li0\     enteenth  Century.    2,  Mod- 

..,        ,  1**5''  ernOuitAT. 
a  stringed  instru- 
ment with  a  hollow  body,  and   a  neck 
somewhat   similar   to   that   of   a    violin, 
Dsed  especially  to  accompany  the  voice. 
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Onizot  Oulden 

The  modern  or   Spanish  Ruitar  has  six  France,  Histoire  g4n4rale  de  la  CivHUa- 

strings,  the  three  highest  of  gut,  the  three  tion  en  Europe;  Histoire  de  la  lUvolU' 

lowest   of   silk   covered    with    fine    wire,  tion  d'Angleterre;  WMhingion;  DUcoura 

tuned  respectively  to  the  E  in  the  sec-  sur  la  Revolution  d' Angleterre ;  Midita- 

ond  space  of  the  bass  staff,  A  its  fourth,  tions  et  Etudes  Morales;   CfuUlaume  le 

and     the     treble     D,     C.     B,     and    E.  Conqu4rant;    M^moires    pour    servir    d 

The  intermediate  intervals  are  produced  VHistoire    de    mon    Temps     (1858-68)  ; 

by  bringing  the  strings,  by  the  pressure  Meditations  sur  VEtat  Aotuel  de  la  K€' 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  into  con-  ligion  Chritienne;  Melanges  Biogra- 
tact  with  the  frets  fixed  on  the  key-board,  pniques  et  LittSraire;  Histoire  de  France 

while  those  of  the  right  pluck  or  twitch  Kacont^e  d  mes  Petits  Enfants;  etc. 
the  strings.     It  is  extremely  popular  in  Aiiierfl.t        Gujabat    (g5-ja-rttt'),   or 
Spain.     The   Spaniards  derived  it  from  ^"J^*«'«'f       Guzkrat,  a  maritime  prov- 

the  Moors,  who  brought  it  from  the  East  ince   in   Western   Hindustan.  Presidency 

Olli7ot     (fiB-«^)»  FBANgois-PiKRBB-  of  Bombay;  total  area,  70,038  sq.  miles; 

***^v      QuiLLAUME,    a    French    his-  pop.  over  9,000,000.    The  southwest  por- 
torian  and  statesman,  bom  at  Nlmes  in  tion  is  an  extensive  peninsula,  with  the 

1787;  died  in  1874.     His  father,  a  law-  Gulf  of  BCach   (Cutch)  on  the  northwest 

7er,  having  in  1794  nerished  by  the  guil-  side,  and   the   Gulf  of  Cambay   on   the 

lotine,  his  mother  and  her  three  sons  re-  southeast    The  central  districts  form  an 

tired  to  Geneva,  where  Francois  was  gra-  extensive    plain,    but    the    northern    and 

tuitonsly  educated  at  the  gymnasium.    In  eastern   districts   are   mountainous,   rug- 

1805  he  commenced  legal  studies  at  Paris,  fed,  and  jungly.     The  rivers  include  the 

bat   gradually   drifted   into   the   literary  Narbada,    Myhe,    and    Sabarnati.      The 

grofession.    In  1812  he  married  Mile,  de  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  and  during 

leulan,  editor  of  the  Puhliciste^  and  be-  the  hot  months  the  surface  mostly  ap- 

came  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne.  pears  sand   or   dust,   and   in   the   rainy 

On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he   obtained  season  a  thick  mire;  but  it  is  extremely 

several  public  offices,  such  as  councilor  fertile.     Gujerat  comprises  a  number  of 

of  state,  and  director-general  of  the  de-  native  states  within  its  area,  the  chief 

partmental    and    communal    administra-  being    the    scattered    territories    of    the 

tion.    In  1816  he  published  Du  Oouveme-  Gaekwar  or  Guicowar  of  Baroda.     The 

ment  Reprisentatif  et  de  VEtat  aotuel  population  presents  an  extraordinary  as- 

de  la  France,  and  Essai  sur  VInstruo*  semblage  of  sects  and  castes.     It  gives 

tion  Puhlique,    In  1820  the  Due  de  Berry  name    to    the    vernacular    language    of 

was  assassinated,  and  Gnizot's  party  feu  Northern  Bombay — Gujarflti.     The  area 

before  in  nitra-royalist  reaction.    In  1825  of   the   British    portion,    comprising   the 

he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  on  account  districts  of  Surat,  Broach,  Kaira,  ranch 

of  the  political  character  of  his  lectures,  Mahals,  and  Ahmedabad.  is  10,158  square 

but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  1828.     In  miles,   and  the   population  estimated  at 

1829  he  again  became  councillor  of  state,  about  4,798,504. 

and  in  1830  was  elected  deputy  for  the  fl-nirnTiTiT^lfi    (gfij-rftn-w&la),  a  town 

arrondissement    of    Lisieux.      After    the  ^i^J^^^waia    of  India,  in  the  Punjab, 

July  revolution  he  was  appointed  minis-  administrative  headquarters  of  a  district 

ter  of  the  interior,  but  resigned  in  1831.  of  the  same  name.    It  has  inconsiderable 

After  the  death  of  Purler,  Guizot  along  manufactures  of  country  wares,_such  as 

with  Thiers  and  De  Broglie,  formed   a  brass  ve     " 

coalition  ministry,  and  he  rendered  great  Area  of 

service  as  minister  of  public  Instruction.  fl>ii|T*4i 

He   became   ambassador   at   the   British  ^**J*<* 

court  in  1840,  and  next  year  he  became  of  the  I 

the  real  head  of  the  government  of  which  slon  beb 

Soult   was   the   nominal   chief.     He   re-  Pop.  ab< 

tained   the   office  of  minister  of  foreign  tal,  5  m 

affairs  until  1848,  and  during  that  period  mercial 

opposed  all  measures  of  reform.     After  principa 

the   fall    of   Louis   Philippe,    Guizot   es-  that   is, 

caped  and  fled  to  England.     Henceforth  Pop.  19,410. 

he   practical! V  retired   from   public  life.  n>ii1T|or^o>Q      (gOT-bHr'ga),    a   town    of 

Bom   of  a  Calvinist  family,   Guizot  al-  ^»""«**  8»    India,  in  the  state  of  Hy- 

ways  remained  a  stem  Protestant  of  the  derabad.    Pop.  29.228^ 

orthodox  t3rp«.  although  he  zealously  sup-  AnldATi    (gWden),    a    silver    coin    of 

ported  the  temporal  authoritv  of  the  pope.  ^  m-*^^**   Austria-Hungary  and  alto  of 

Among  bis  numerous  works  may  be  men-  Holland,    worth    about   40   cents.     Also 

ttoned,    Histoire   de   la    Civilisation    en  called  a  florin, 
8—5 
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A'TilA/lcyQrTi  (Ouledgud),  a  town  of  the  current  is  both  too  narrow  and  too 
vuicu^rii  Jjj^i^  jj^  ^jjg  Kalftdji  die-  shaUow,  and  its  slight  amount  of  gu- 
trict.  Bombay  Presidency.  Pop.  about  perior  heat  probably  vanishes  after  it 
12,000.  has  passed  Cape  Hatteras.  The  relatively 

<  finles  (S^lz)*  the  heraldic  name  of  the  high  temperature  of  western  and  north- 
\^uAca  ^.qJjjj.  pg^j  j^  ranks  after  the  western  Europe  must  rather  be  referred 
metals  or  and  argent  to  the  general  set  of  the  tropical  waters 

OnlfTinrf  county  seat  of  Harrison  to  the  northeast,  and  to  the  warm  winds 
^x\Lx±yjMx\ty  County,  Mississippi,  half  blowing  in  the  same  direction,  and  not 
way  between  New  Orleans  ana  Mobile,  to  the  Gulf  Stream  exclusively. 
Has  extensive  exports  of  lumber  and  A-Tllf-weed  iSargassufn)^  a  genus  of 
naval  stores;  has  railroad  shops,  foun-  ^*"'»'  w^^^u  gea weeds  (Algas)  sub- 
dries,  saw  mills,  trucking  interests,  etc.  order  Fucaceea.  of  which  one  species,  8, 
Onlf  Stre9.m  ^^^  ^  ^^  most  cde-  Bacciferum,  exists  to  an  enormous  Qxtent 
\4UAx  vjMM,Ma,iu,y  fefated  of  the  oceanic  in  the  tropical  seas.  It  floats  on  the 
currents,  so  called  because  it  issues  from  surface,  and  is  propagated  by  buds.  It 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  owes  its  origin  to  derives  its  ordinary  appellation  from  the 
the  £act  that  the  westward-moving  exploded  idea  that  it  is  borne  on  the  Gulf 
waters  of  the  tropical  portion  of  the  Stream  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sev- 
Atlantic,  encountering  the  eastward  pro-  eral  areas  of  the  ocean  exhibit  ereat 
jection  of  South  America,  become  divided  quantities  of  this  and  other  weeds  float- 
mto  two  currents,  one  setting  southwards  ing  on  the  surface.  One  such,  the  Sar- 
alone  the  Brazilian  coast,  and  the  other  gasso  Sea,  is  in  the  North  Atlantic,  lying 
northward  past  the  mouths  of  the  Ama-  southwest  of  the  Azores,  and  north  of 
zon  and  Orinoco,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  ^^  -  *  '  ^  ir. 
It  then  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and   |  e   general   name   of  a 

thence  emerges  through   the  Channel  of  binls  distinguished  by 

Florida  as  the  Gulf  Stream.     Its  course  ,    bendins   downwards 

is  next  to  the  north  and  eastward,  in  a  and  marked  below  the 

direction    parallel    to    the    coast    of    the  r   a  triangular   promi- 

United  States,  past  Cape  Hatteras   (lat   u^„^^,  „^   v-^«  .«.ge  wings,  slender  legs, 
35^  13'),  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  palmated  feet,  and  small  nind  toe.     Gen- 
*  great  banks '    of   Nantucket   and   New-  erally    seen   iii    large    flocks,    the   larger 
foundland  (between  the  meridians  of  48**   species    frequent    the    sea,    the    smaller, 
and     60®  west),  after  which  its  course  lakes  or  rivers.    They  swim  well,  but  are 
as  a  distinct  current  cannot  be  traced,   incapable  of  divinar.    Their  flight  is  rapid 
In  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  especially  and  long  sustained.    They  are  extremely 
when  rounding  the  extremity  of  Florida,  voracious,    and    feed    on    every   kind    of 
the    Gulf    Stream    forms   a    well-defined 
current,  distinguished  by  its  high  tempera- 
ture and  its  deep  blue  or  indigo  color. 
On  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Polar 
or  Baflln   Bay  current   along  the  coast 
in   a   direction   opposite   to   that   of   the 
Gulf   Stream,    the   water   on   its   inland 
side  is  colder  than  that  to  the  eastward 
of  it    The  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween   the    Gulf   Stream    and    this   cold 
current  sometimes   amounts  to  20**    (or 
even   30*)    Fahr.     The   velocity    of   the 

Gulf    Stream    varies     with     its    course.  Lesser  Blaok-BaokedOuIKLorvf /uaeut). 

Within  the  Florida  Channel  it  attains  a  .  ^  ^ 

mean  of  66  miles  per  day,  this  sinks  to  animal  food,  putrid  or  fresh.  Their  prin- 
66  miles  off  Charleston,  becomes  36  miles  cipal  food  is  fish,  which  they  catch  with 
to  46  off  Nantucket,  and  28  miles  to  the  great  agility,  darting  down  like  an  arrow, 
south  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks;  300  They  breed  only  once  a  year,  laying  two 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Newfoundland  to  four  eggs.  The  species  are  exceedingly 
its  movement  is  hardly  perceptible.  At  numerous,  and  resemble  each  other 
the  bottom  of  the  Florida  Channel  the  greatly.  Among  the  principal  are  the 
observed  temperature  is  34®,  that  of  the  common  gull  {Larua  canut)^  which 
surface  from  80®  to  84*.  Geographers  breeds  on  the  coast,  or  inland  in  moory 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  influence  of  districts;  the  lesser  black-backed  gull, 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  temperature  of  />.  fuscua;  the  black-headed  guU,  L.  ridi- 
Burope.  If  it  possesses  any  direct  in-  hundus,  of  which  the  masked  gull,  L, 
fluence  such  must  be  extremely  small,  as  capistratua,  is  only  a  variety ;  the  ivorj 
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nill,  L,  thwrneu9;  the  Iceland  gull»  L. 
%9land%cuM.  distinguished  by  its  white 
quill  feathers  from  the  herring  gull,  L. 
argentAtu»;  the  great  black-backed  full; 
the  burgomaster;  the  little  gull,  sabine'a 
gull;  the  kittiwake,  etc. 
Onllet.    ®«®  (Esophagus. 

OnlDer  (gal'P^r),  a  deep  sea  eel,  re- 
UOXper  markable  for  the  extraordi- 
nary width  of  its  mouth. 


Gulper  iSaecopharyng  ampuUaeeui), 

Anm  ^  substance  of  yarious  proper- 
viuuy  ^jgg  which  exudes  spontaneously 
from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the 
plum,  the  peach,  etc,  or  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark  to  facilitate  the  flow. 
Gums  form  non-crystalline  rounded  drops 
or  tears,  the  purest  varieties  being  trans- 
parent or  translucent,  of  a  pale  yellow 
but  sometimes  of  a  dark  color.  When  dis- 
solved in  water  gum  forms  a  thick,  smooth 
fluid,  with  considerable  viscosity.  Some 
gums,  such  as  gum-arabic,  dissolve  in 
water;  others,  like  tragacanth,  are  only 
partially  soluble;  they  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  this  property  distinguishing  them 
from  resins.  They  have  no  odor,  and  only 
a  very  faint  taste.  The  different  kinds 
of  gum  receive  their  names  from  the 
countries  from  which  they  are  imported — 
such  as  gum-arabic,  gum-senegal,  Bar- 
barv  gum.  East  India  gum,  etc.,  and  from 
indmdual  features,  as  cherry-tree  gum, 
tragacanth,  etc.  Oumrre9in9  require 
water  and  alcohol  to  dissolve  them.  See 
Oum-re»in9. 
Gnmal.      see  Qomul 

(^nmmSiTtLhio  ^^  ^^  purest  form  of 
UUin-araDlCy  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  re- 

garded as  typical.  It  comes  from  various 
species  of  Acacia,  such  as  the  Acacia 
vera,  A,  tevol,  and  A.  arahica  or  nUotica 
(see  Aca€ta).  The  gum  exudes  spon- 
taneously, and  its  appearance  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  tree  being  in  an  unhealthy 
condition;  but  in  order  to  get  it  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  incisions  are  made  in  the 
bark.  Gum-arabic  Is  very  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  finishing  and  dressing  of 
fabrics;  for  thickening  the  colors  in  cal- 
ico-printing; in  pharmacy;  as  a  cement: 
in  (nk-matring:  for  making  crayons  and 
water-color  cakes,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.     The  purest  gum*arabic  is  in 


round  tears,  transparent,  and  almost  col- 
orless,.  faintly  odorous,  completely  soluble 
in  water,  the  solution  being  feebly  acid. 
Gumbiimen  (fOm-bln'en),  a  Prut- 
\«  umlumaua&^ai,    gj^jj    town,    prov.    East 

Prussia,  on  the  Pissa.  It  has  brewing 
and  distilling,  and  manufactures  of  wool- 
en and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  14,104. 
Anm.hnil  ^^  abscess  in  the  gum. 
UUin-DOliy  generally  tiie  result  of 
bacterial  infection  through  the  presence 
of  decayed  teeth  or  stumps.  The  carious 
tooth  or  stump,  if  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds from  this  cause,  should  be  removed. 
The  purulent  matter  should  be  evacuated 
by  a  free  incision,  and  the  mouth  often 
washed  with  tincture  of  myrrh  and  water. 

WUm-ClSXllS      pi^jj^  itiTgely  cultivated 
in   Portugal,   and   yielding  a  gum  of  a 
pleasant  balsamic  CHdor. 
Gum-dragon.      ^^  Tragacanth. 

Gum-elastic.  |^^\5^.^"'^'^^"^'  ^"^^ 
Gum-elemi.    ^^^  ^^*- 

UUm-JUniper,  guadHvalvU,  a  conif- 
erous tree  of  Barbary,  used  in  varnish, 
etc. 

Gumming  (gum'ing),  a  disease  of 
UUmmia^  certain  fruit-trees,  as 
cherries,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  etc., 
consisting  in  a  morbid  exudation  of  gum. 
and  generally  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  tree. 

fl-TiTn.TAoiTia  solidified  jui  es  exuded 
UUm-resmS,  ^^  various  plants.  They 
contain  a  gum,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  a  resin,  which  dissolves  in  spirit,  so 
that  the  body  usually  is  nearly  quite 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol;  but  there  are 
usually  present  in  addition  essential  oil, 
and  a  variety  of  impurities.  The  gum- 
resins  have  frequently  a  strong  and  char- 
acteristic taste  and  smell.  They  are  solid, 
opaque,  and  brittle.  The  common  gum- 
resins  are  aloes,  ammoniacum,  asafoetida, 
bdellium,  galbanum,  gamboge,  myrrh, 
olibanum,  opoponax,  sagapenum,  and 
scammony. 

ftnnifi  or  Ooomti  (g5m'te),  a  river 
\7Uiuti,  ^^  Hindustan,  rises  in  the 
northwest  provinces,  and  flowing  south- 
east falls  into  the  Ganges  between  Ghazi- 
pur  and  Benares.  In  its  course  it  passes 
the  cities  of  Lucknow  and  Jaunpur. 
I-»ength  about  500  miles. 

Gum-trees.    ^J^^^^^  °*™5  ^^^,  ^^ 

">     of  the  genus  Eucalyptus 
C which  see). 

Gun       *    missile   weapon,    causing   de- 

**"'     struction  by  the  discharge  of  a 

ball,  bullet,  or  other  substance,  through 
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Gunboat 


Gun-carris^e 


a  cylindrical  tube,  along  which  it  is  United  States  navy  the  term  is  apDlied  to 
propelled  by  the  action  of  gunpowder  op  men  of  war  of  less  than  2000  tons, 
other  explosive  substance.  The  term  in-  equipped  with  large  and  small  ordnance 
eludes    small    arms,    such    as    portable,  and  capable  of  considerable  speed  though 

the  light  draft  feature  is  retained.  Special 
gunboat.M  have  been  built  for  shallow  riv- 
ers, but  the  class  is  not  a  large  one  and  is 
not  apt  to  be  greatly  added  to  because  of 
its  limited  range  of  effectiveness  except 
for  special  purposes. 
Onn-PJi.rriajyp      t^©    structure    on 

uun  carnage,    ^^^^^  ^  cannon  is 

mounted,  and  on  which  it  is  fired.    6un- 
*  carriages   are  of   very   various  construc- 

tions. In  the  case  of  a  field  or  siege 
piece  the  carriage  is  united,  for  trav- 
eling, with  a  two-wheeled  forepart, 
termed  a  UmheTf  to  which  the  horses 
are  attached,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
four-wheeled  carriage.    In  action  the  gun 


Vertioal  Section  throufEh  a  Turret  and  Barbette 
for  12-inch  Quns. 
.a,  turret-gun;  b,  turret-port  armor  plate;  e, 
■ightinc-hood;  d,  turret-roof;  e,  escape-scuttle; 
/,  Bouttle  for  access  from  deck;  g,  electric  rammer; 
A,  A,  combined  hydraulic  recoil  and  spring  return- 
cylinders;  t,  main  deck;  ;,  gun-sleeve;  k,  trun- 
nions on  gim-sleeve;  I,  deck-li^;  m,  turret-^un 
girder;  n,  turret-pan;  o,  ammumtion-hoist  gmde- 
rails;  p,  gun  elevating  gear;  q,  turret-rollers;  r,  r, 
upper  and  lower  turret-roUer  paths;  «,  «,  turret 
supports  or  foundations;  t,  nolding-down  clip; 
u,  Darbette-armor;  v,  gim-deck;  to,  handling-room; 
X,  x,  magaiines;  y,  ammunition-hoist  carriage; 
s,  water>ti^t  doors  from  magaiines  and  shell- 
rooms  to  handling-room;  a',  protective  deck; 
b\  upper  platform;  c',  lower  platform.  (From  Sci- 
entife  American.) 

sporting  and  military  weapons;  machine- 
guns,  which  discharge  a  rapid  succession 
of  bullets  through  one  or  more  barrels  on 
a  rest;  and  the  heavier  pieces  termed 
cannon  or  ordnance.  See  Cannon^  Rifle, 
Machine-gun,  etc. 

Gunboat  ^  war-vessel  belonging  to  the 
^  class  next  in  size  below  a 
cruiser,  and  mounting  one  or  more  heavy 
guns.  They  are  useful  because  of  their 
light  draft,  which  enables  them  to  run 
close  in  shore  or  up  rivers  whose  depth 
would  prevent  the  passage  of  larger  ves- 
sels. The  term  was  originally  applied  to 
small  vessels  mounting  one  gun,  but  in  the 


Plan 


Central  Pivot  Gun-mount  for  &4n. 
Rapid-Fire  Gim. 
n,  top-carriage  saddle;  h,  pedestal  or  pivot  (the 
onlv  part  of  the  pedestal  showing  in  the  cut  is  the 
deck-Bange,  the  remainder  being  in  the  interior 
of  the  top-carriage);  c,  cylindrical  sleeve;  d, 
hydraulic  recoil-cy Under;  e,  f,  spring  return- 
cyliaders;  g,  projecting  arm  by  which  gun  is 
attached  to  spring  return-rods;  h,  projecting  arm 
by  which  gun  is  attached  to  recoil-cylinder  piston- 
rod;  j.  hand- wheel  for  elevating  gear;  k,  hand- 
wheel  tor  training  gear;Z,  shoulder-piece;  m,  auxil- 
iary training-wheeT;  n,  n,  trunnion  bearings;  o, 
gun-shield;  fl,  g,  gun-sights. 

is  unlimbered,  and  then  rests  on  its 
pair  of  wheels,  and  on  a  strong  support 
termed  the  trail,  A  gun  in  a  fortrefw 
has  its  carriage  commonly  mounted  on 
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the  bore's  diameter.'  Thus  a  12-inch  gun  of  45  calibres  is  45  feet  long. 
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Ounootton  Gunnery 

what    is    termed    a    traversing   platform,  and    a    very    small    amount    of    residual 

that  is,  a  strong  framework  supported  on  matter.     There  are  also  preparations  al- 

metal    trucks    or    small    wheels.      The^e  lied   to  guneotton  with  wood  fiber  as  a 

trucks  are  constructed  to  run  on  metal  basis,  such  as  Schulze's  powder,  sawdust 

rails,  which  are  laid  in  concentric  arcs  powder,  etc.    An  imperfect  chemical  form 

of  circles,  whose  centers  are  a  real   or  of    guneotton    termed    collodion,    soluble 

imaginary   pivot  close   to   the   mouth   of  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  is  used 

the    embrasure    through    which    the    gun  in  photography  and  surgery, 

fires.     By  this  means  the  muzzle  of  the  fl.iiTi/lTin1r       Bee'OaiuUtk, 

gun,  when  run  up,  is  brought  nearly  over  ^"-"•^W'^-^* 

the   pivot,   so   that   the   direction   of   its  /Ititiiq      Same  as  Hashish. 

fire  may  be  altered  laterally  considerably,  ^"•"J«'» 

and  yet  allow  of  a  very  narrow  embras-  rLnriTiel      (gun'el),      op     Buttkbfish 

ure.    Carriages  on  the 'disappearing  prin-  "^**""c*      (CentronOtus     guneUus),     a 

ciple,*   which   are   visible   to    the   enemy  fish  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 

onlv  during  the  acts  of  aiming  and  firing  Blennies.    The  common  gunnel  resembles 

(while    the    loading    is    effected    under  an   eel,  is  about  6  inches  In  length,   is 

shelter) ,  are  best  exemplified  in  those  of  brown  in  color  and  has  black  spots  on  the 

CoL  MoncriefF.     In  one  of  these  the  car-  base  of  the  dorsal  fin.    It  is  termed  *  but- 

riage  is  so  contrived  that  a  heavy  counter-  terfish '  on  account  of  the  mucoos  secre- 

weight  attached  to  it  is  suflScient  to  raise  tion  of  its  skin. 

the  gun  into  the  position  for  firing,  the  Onnner  ^  ^^^  United  States  navy  is 
sides  of  the  carriage  having  some  resem-  ^**""""'^*>  a  warrant  officer  of  the  line 
blance  to  the  *  rockers '  of  a  rocking-  who  ranks  as  assistant  to  the  ordnance 
horse.  The  recoil  brings  the  gun  down  officer  and  under  him  is  responsible  for 
into  the  loading  position,  after  which  it  the  ordnance  of  the  ship.  Gunners  are 
is  again  brought  into  firing  position  as  promoted  from  the  leading  pettv  officers 
before.  The  iron  carriages  now  made  are  after  examination  and  after  six  years' 
thus  elaborate  mechanical  structures.  In  service  are  eligible  to  take  the  ezamina- 
mortars  a  cast-iron  bed  takes  the  place  of  tion  for  chief-gunner  and  if  they  pass  rank 
a  carriage.  with  (but  after)  ensigns,  also  to  take  ex- 
OunCOtton  ^^  Pyboxyline,  is  an  aminations  for  appointment  as  ensigns. 
^ umi&vv II wuy  e X  p  1  o sive  substance  (Jiiniierd.  (fifun'er-a),  a  genus  of 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ^*"*'"'^*«*  plants  of  the  breadfruit 
cotton.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  order,  one  species  of  which  {O,  scahra), 
sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  the  nitric,  a  native  of  S.  America,  somewhat  re- 
its  function  being  to  absorb  the  water  sembles  the  rhubarb,  and  is  used  as  an 
formed  by  the  weakening  of  the  nitric  oimamental  plant  It  has  large  rough 
acid  as  it  gradually  combines  with  the  leaves,  astringent  roots,  while  its  leai- 
cotton.  The  product  of  this  process  is  stalks  are  a  substitute  for  rhubarb, 
a  chemical  compound  of  four  or  five  times  Oniilierv  (sun'er-i),  the  science  of 
the  explosive  power  of  gunpowder.  The  ^"-""^^J  conducting  the  fire  of  ar- 
cotton  is  generally  reduced  to  a  finely  tillery.  Gunnery  may  be  divided  into  the 
divided  condition,  and  the  guneotton  theoretical  and  practical  branches.  The 
molded  into  discs  of  suitable  sizes.  When  former  consists  chiefly  in  the  application 
ignited  in  a  free  stale  it  burns  with  a  of  mathematics  t6  the  solution  of  the 
strong  flame;  it  is  only  when  fired  b^  a  problems  in  dynamics  involved  in  the 
detonating  fuse  or  when  heated  in  confine-  consideration  of  the  motion  of  shot 
raent  that  it  explodes.  The  presence  of  through  the  air,  and  is  essential  to  the 
water  and  other  substances  does  not  inter-  design  of  ^ood  systems  of  rifling  and 
fere  with  this  kind  of  explosion.  From  well-proportioned  projectiles.  Practical 
this  follows  the  important  fact  that  it  can  gunnery,  which  deals  with  the  actual 
be  kept  wet  with  safety  while  in  a  con-  nring.  has  reference  rather  to  the  use  of 
dition  in  which  it  may  be  exploded  by  individual  guns  than  to  the  handling  of 
means  of  a  detonator.  In  short,  when  artillery  on  a  large  scale.  Theoretical 
wet  it  is  quite  safe,  and  yet  quite  ready  gunnery  would  be  simple  were  the  pro- 
for  work  at  a  moments  notice;  for,  while  jectiles  fired  in  vacuo,  as  gravity  atone 
it  refuses  to  bum  even  in  the  heat  of  would,  in  such  a  case,  require  to  be  taken 
a  powerful  flame,  the  application  of  a  into  account,  and  the  path  of  projectiles 
large  or  of  a  small  detonator  inserted  in  would  simply  describe  a  parabola.  The 
one  dry  disk  of  guneotton  causes  the  line  taken  by  a  projectile  (or  its  trajec- 
wet  mass  to  explode  with  its  full  violence,  tory  as  it  is  called)  is,  however,  subject 
Bursters  of  guneotton  and  water  have  to  modifications  caused  by  the  resistance 
b*H>n  used  in  shells  for  certain  purposes,  of  the  air,  the  form  of  the  shot  etc. 
When  exploded  it  produces  little  smoke  Among   the   things   to  be  considered   in 
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Ounnison  Biver  Gunpowder 

gQQnery  are  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  ward  III  in  1327,  on  his  invasion  of 
Initial  and  subsequent,  the  angle  of  ele-  Scotland.  It  is  also  asserted  that  gun- 
vation  of  the  piece^  the  range  or  distance  powder  was  employed  in  1346  by  thd 
to  which  the  projectile  is  carried,  etc.  Kn^lish  at  Cr6cy.  It  was  not,  however, 
With  cast-iron  spherical  shot  the  chief  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  its  use 
complication  arises  from  the  center  of  in  warfare  became  general.  The  pro- 
gravity  never  falling  exactly  in  the  center  p>ortion  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
of  the  figure.  Rifled  guns,  however,  fire  tion  of  gunpowder  is  different  in  different 
projectiles  with  a  certain  known  rotation,  countries,  and  in  powder  for  different 
and  in  the  case  of  elongated  shot,  these  purposes.  The  crude  saltpeter  is  dissolved 
are  more  accurately  centered  in  the  bore  in  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  water  in  a 
by  the  action  of  the  grooves,  and  possess  copper  boiler,  filtered,  and  allowed  to 
the  faculty  of  traveling  point  first,  and  cool  and  crystallize  in  a  trough  in  order 
of  thus  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  to  purify  it  from  nitrates  of  soda  and 
air.  One  mechanical  disadvantage  be-  lime,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
longs  to  rifled  shot,  namely,  the  wild  etc.,  the  liquid  being  continuaHy  agitated, 
irregularity  of  their  ricochet,  a  disadvan-  so  that  the  crystals  may  be  formed  small 
tage  which,  however,  does  not  apply  to  and  pure.  They  are  then  washed  and  al- 
shells  burst  on  the  instant  of  graze  by  lowed  to  drain.  The  sulphur  is  purified 
percussion  fuses,  or  before  contact  by  time  and  ground.  The  charcoal  is  obtained 
fuses.  The  most  approved  projectiles  from  alder  and  willow  wood,  or  from 
have  their  centers  of  gravity  nearly  half  dogwood  for  the  finest  powder.  These 
way  along  their  axes,  and  in  flight  they  ingredients  are  first  roughly  mixed,  then 
carry  towards  the  right  hand  of  the  per-  sprinkled  with  water  and  incorporated 
son  lapng  the  gun,  a  species  of  deviation  under  rollers  in  a  mill,  and  formed  into 
to  which  the  name  of  drift  or  deflection  a  cake  termed  'miU  cake.*  This  is 
is  given.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  must  neces-  broken  up  under  grooved  rollers,  and 
sarily  diminish  the  velocity  of  its  pro-  brought  by  pressure  into  'press  cake.* 
jectile,;  and  this  has  been  carefully  borne  After  this  it  is  granulated,  by  being 
in  mind  by  men  who  have  made  gunnery  passed  between  toothed  rollers,  and  separ- 
their  especial  study.  a  ted  into  classes  by  sieves  of  different 
H-TiTiTiianTi  "Riirikr  a  stream  of  Colo-  sizes  of  mesh.  Within  recent  years  a 
UUniUSUU  xwivcr,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  200  very  large  grain  has  been  adopted  for 
miles  in  length,  which  flows  into  Grand  the  heaviest  charges;  this  is  termed  pellet 
River  at  Grand  Junction.  In  its  course  or  pebble  powder.  *  Pellet  *  powder  is 
are  several  magnificent  cafions,  the  Grand  made  by  filling  the  cylindrical  holes  in 
Cafion  being  about  40  miles  long,  and  a  thick  gun-metal  plate  with  mealed  pow- 
2500  feet  in  depth.  There  is  a  tun^iel  der,  and  by  means  of  pistons  under  an 
through  the  bordering  mountain.  hydraulic  press,  forming  them  into  short 
OllTiTiV-bR^S  ^^^  ^^^^  made  of  a  cylinders  or  *  pellets/  with  a  small  cavity 
w^uiiiijr  uaga  coarse  cloth  or  sack-  at  one  end  to  catch  a  flame  the  more 
ing  manufactured  in  India  of  some  native  readily.  *  Pebble  *  powder  is  made  by 
fil^r,  chiefly  jute.  They  are  extensively  cutting  or  pressing  edges  which  divide 
used  in  India  in  packing  rice,  sago,  spices,  the  press  cake  into  small  cubes ;  these, 
etc.,  for  export,  and  in  America  for  bales  like  pebbles,  have  their  corners  rubbed 
of  cotton.  •  off  and  rounded  by  friction.  There  is 
rS>TiTi'nnTi7/lAr  (gun'pow-d^r),  a  mix-  also  'Brown' powder,  the  composition  of 
vruu^uwuui  ^^jj.^  ^j£  saltpeter,  sul-  which  is  not  well  known.  This  powder 
phur,  and  charcoal.  We  hear  of  is  remarkable  for  equable  action,  greater 
gunpowder  from  a  very  early  period.  It  coherency,  and  diminished  danger  in  us- 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  China  be-  ing,  and  for  decidedly  greater  power 
fore  the  Christian  era,  though  it  is  doubt-  under  diminished  pressure  of  gas  in  the 
ful  if  they  understood  the  making  of  this  barrel.  Schultze's  powder  is  also  a  pow- 
explosive  in  its  modern  sense.  Marcus  erful  explosive,  remarkable  for  the  uni- 
Graecus,  who  lived  about  the  ninth  century,  formity  of  its  shooting.  As  it  is  neces- 
describes  its  composition,  which  was  also  sary  that  the  flame  must  traverse  the 
known  to  Roger  Bacon,  who  refers  to  if  interstices  between  the  grains,  the  grain 
in  1267.  It  was  also  apparently  known  must  be  suited  to  the  size  of  the  charge 
to  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period.  In  of  the  gun.  A  smokeless  powder  has  also 
1342  the  Moors  employed  it  m  the  siege  been  introduced.  The  greatest  precau- 
of  Algeciras.  According  to  the  common  tions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  fire  or 
story,  the  discovery  of  its  propulsive  power  water  from  coming  into  contact  with 
was  due  to  the  German  monk  Berthold  gunpowder.  Hence  it  is  usually  kept  In 
Schwarz  between  1290  and  1320.  Guns  magazines  which  are  of  great  strength 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Ed-  In  defensive  works,  although  lighted  and 
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weU-ventilated     buildings    suflSce     under  till  the  return  of  the  king  from  a  hunting 

other  conditions.     In  the  transportation  party.     On  hearing  the  letter  James  at 

of  gunpowder,  the  casks  should  be  dust-  once  divined   its  meaning,  and  declared 

proof,  and  the  carriages  and  vessels  con-  that  it  referred  to  gunpowder.     This  led 

taining    it    should    be    water-tight      As  to    investigation    and    to    the    arrest    of 

iron  vessels  are  dangerous,  gunpowder  is  Fawkes  in  the  cellar,  where  a  hogshead 

usually  packed  in  copper-hooped  barrels  and    thirty-six    barrels    of   powder    were 

made  with  copper  nails.     The  explosive  discovered.      It    is    now    very    generally 

power  of  gunpowder  is  very  great    It  is,  thought  that  Tresham,  the  reputed  author 

however,  necessary  to  place  it  within  a  of   the  letter   to   Lord   Mounteagle,   had 

confined  space,  as,  when  it  is  heaped  up  previously  informed  his  lordship  of  the 

in  the  open  air,  it  explodes  without  report  plot,  and  that  the  sending  and  publication 

or  much  effect    As  the  result  of  ex6eri-  of   the   letter   were    merely   intended   as 

ments  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  blinds.    It  seems  also  that  Cecil,  knowing 

^ases  produced   by  inflaming  gunpowder  the  king's  vanity,  was  desirous  of  making 

18  about  six-tenths  of  that  of  the  powder,  him  the  discoverer  of  the  plot    Catesby, 

and  their  volume  288  times  its  bulk,  when  Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights  were  killed 

they  have  attained  an  elasticity  equal  to  in  defending   Holbeach  House,  in  which 

that  of  the  air.     If  the  effect  of  heat  they  had  taken  refuge,  against  the  sheriff, 

evolved  during  the  combustion  be  added.  Sir  Everard  Digby   was   tried   and   exe- 

the    elastic    force    is    increased    to    1000  cuted  at  Northampton;  Tresham  died  in 

atmospheres  in  round  numbers.  prison.    Fawkes,  Rookwood.  Winter,  and 

n-TiTiTinixj/lAr       Smokeless.     See  others  were  tried  at  Westminster  on  Jan- 

VUiiiiuwuci,  gfnokeleaa  Powder,  uary  27th,  1606,  and  executed  on  the  30th 

GnnDOWder  Plot     *  con  s  p  i  r  a  c  y  and  31st 

^tu&i^wTT^&vx  AAvv)  formed  in  Eng-  Omirooin  a  compartment  in  a  ship 
land  in  1604,  the  second  year  of  the  ^  *■-»***'*'***»  of  war,  partly  occupied 
reign  of  James  I,  by  misguided  Roman  by  the  junior  officers. 
Catholics,  to  blow  up  the  king  and  par-  Qiixia  (gtinz),  a  town  of  Hungary,  57 
liament  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  the  ^  •*•**"  miles  s.  E.  of  Vienna.  It  con- 
government  for  its  severities  against  their  sists  of  a  walled  town  of  limited  extent, 
religion.  The  time  ultimately  fixed  for  and  a  large  suburb;  staple  manufacture 
the  execution  of  the  plot  was  the  5th  of  woolen  cloth.  Pop.  7930. 
November.  1605,  when  parliament  was  to  fl>|]iiter  (fifun'ter),  EiOinmD,  an  Eng- 
be  opened  by  the  king  in  person.  The  ^**"»'^*  hsh  mathematician,  who 
plot  originated  with  Robert  Catesby.  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
Thomas  Winter,  and  John  Wright,  ana  invented  the  instruments  mentioned  in 
was  at  once  made  known  to  Guido  following  articles,  as  also  the  sector,  etc. 
Fawkes,  a  zealous  Catholic,  who  had  He  was  born  in  1581  and  died  in  1626. 
served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became 
and  to  Thomas  Percy,  a  relation  of  the  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  Col- 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  These  five  lege,  London,  in  1619.  He  was  the  first 
were  the  original  conspirators,  but  the  to  employ  the  terms  cosine,  cotangent, 
plot  was  subsequently  communicated  to  etc. 

Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  O-nnter'g  GliAin       *^®  chain  in  com- 

Francis  Tresham,  Thomas  Keyes.  Christo-  ^  ""•vx  »  vfumxu^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  meas- 

pher  Wright  (a  brother  of  John),  and  to  wring  land;  so  called  from  its  inventor, 

some  Jesuit  fathers  and  others.    The  con^  Edmund  Gunter.     Its  lemg^  is  66  feet, 

spirators  took  a  house  next  the  Parlia-  or  22  yards,  or  4  poles  of  5%  yards  each  ; 

ment  House,  and  their  original  plan  was  and  it  is  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92 

bv  digging  under  this  house  to  undermine  inches  each.     100,000  square  links  make 

the  House  of  Parliament     They  latterly  1  acre. 

discovered,    however,    that   there    was    a  GtLllter's  Scfllfi      *  scale  having  va- 
cellar  right  under  the  chamber  of  parlia-  wvcw.^,     rious  lines  upon  it, 

ment,    which    was    occupied    by   a    coal-  of    great    use    in    working    problems    in 

dealer.     They  at  once  hired   this  cellar,  navigation.     This  scale  is  usually  2  feet 

and   filled   it  with   powder,   faggots,  and  long  and   about  1%    inches   broad.     On 

billets.    The  plot  was  discovered  by  means  the  one  side  are  the  natural  lines,  and 

of  a  letter  sent  to  Lord  Mounteagle.  a  on  the  other  the  artificial  or  logarithmic 

Catholic  peer  in  favor  with  the  court,  who  ones. 

laid  it  before  the  secretary  of  state,  Cecil.  Gnntnr      (^n-t^r'),   a  town   of  Hin- 
It  was  a  warning  couched  in  mysterious       w^"***     dustan,  presidency  of  Madras, 

terms,  not  to  be  present  at  the  approach-  district  of  Ristna,  4i8  miles  from  Masuli- 

ing  meeting  of  parliament    Cecil  showed  patam,  and  30  miles  from  the  Coromandel 

it  to  some  of  the  council,  and  did  nothing  coast    Pop.  about  30,000. 
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Gunwale,  ^^  gunnel  (pnq),  the 

^    upper  edge  of  tfie  side  of  a 
ship  or  boat. 
GurllWal.  Gubwal.     See  Oarhwal. 

Gurinn      («nr'jun),  a  thin  balsam  or 
J  oil,  derived  from  trees  of  the 

fenus  Dipterooarpus,  in  Burmah  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  used  in  var- 
nish-making, for  mixing  paints,  j)reserv- 
ing  wood  from  the  attacks  of  white  ants, 
and  also  medicinally. 

Gurkhas*    ®®®  ooorkhat. 
Gummkteswar    i^t^S^'orBH^i 

India,  in  the  Meernt  district.  Northwest- 
ern Provinces,  on  the  Ganges,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  much-frequented  ferry. 
A  great  annual  fair  attracts  200,000  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Pop.  about  8000. 

Gurnard  (?^r'nArd)»  or  Qubnet. 
wiuuaxu.  ^^  popular  name  of 
acanthopterous  fishes  of  the  genus  Trigla. 
The  head  is  angular  and  wholly  covered 
with  bony  plates.  The  body  is  elon- 
gated, nearly  round  and  tapering j  there 
are  two  dorsal  fins ;  the  pectoral  fins  are 
large;  the  teeth  are  small  and  numerous. 


Sture,  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom^ 
was  treacherously  carried  off  with  other 
noble  Swedes  by  Christian  II  of  Denmarkt 
and  kept  a  prisoner  in  Jutland  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  at  length  escaped* 
reached,  after  many  dangers,  Dalecarlia* 
where  ne  roused  the  peasants  to  resist 
Danish  oppression,  deieated  the  Danes, 
took  Upsala,  Stockholm,  and  other  towns, 
and  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Sweden. 
Solicited  to  become  kine,  he  consented, 
and  was  crowned  in  1527.  In  1529  he 
procured  the  abolition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Sweden,  and  estab- 
lished Protestanism  in  its  stead.  He 
died  in  1560.  During  his^  long  reign 
Sweden  made  great  progress  in  commerce 
and  civilization. 

n-nsf^vns  TT  Gustavus  Adoiphus, 
UnSXavns  ll,    j^^^    ^^    Sweden,    a 

grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  bom 
m  1594,  and  received  a  most  careful 
education.  He  was  trained  to  war  under 
experienced  generals,  took  his  plage  in 
the  state  councils  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  army  in  his 
seventeenth  year  during  the  war  with 
Denmark,  which  was  concluded  in  1613, 
and  by  which  Sweden  recovered  imoor- 
tant  possessions  on  the  Baltic.  He  then 
turned  hit  arms  against  the  Russians, 
drove  them  from  Ingria,  Karelia,  and  a 
part  of  Livonia,  which  were  seenred  to 


Gray  Gomard  {Trigla  gunutrdv). 

The  gray  gurnard  is  the  Trigla  gurnar- 
dus,  common  on  the  British  coast;  the 
red  gurnard  is  the  T.  cuoHluSt  also  com- 
mon on  the  same  coasts;  the  flying  gur- 
nard is  the  T,  voUtan9,  which  innabits 
the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Indian 
seas. 

Onmev  (^^lu),  Sib  Goldwobtht, 
^  ^      inventor;    born   at   Treator, 

England,  in  1793;  died  in  1875.  He 
studied  medicine  but  gave  his  attention 
to  chemistry.  His  inventions  include  the 
lime-magnesium  and  oil-gas  lights,  the 
high-pressure  steam  jet,  the  tubular  boiler, 
a  steam  carriage,  etc.,  and  he  claimed 
tiie  invention  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe and  to  have  been  the  nrst  to  observe 
the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  by 
voltaic  cross  currents.  He  was  knighted 
in  1863. 
Anafamifl   T     (gus-tft'vus),  commonly 

was  bom  in  1490,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1496.  He  was  the  son  of  Eric  Johans- 
son, a  Swedish  noble,  served  under  Svante 


Gtutavua  AdoIphuB,  King  of  Swedan. 

him  by  the  peace  of  Stolbova  in  1617. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Poland,  which  lasted  nine  years,  and  was 
concluded  on  advantageous  terms  for  Gus- 
tavus in  1629,  he  being  allowed  to  retain 
important    conquests    in    East    Prussia. 
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His  attention  was  now  diverted  from  revolution  took  place.  Gustavus  was  de- 
northem  wars  by  the  afitairs  of  Germany,  throned^  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sun- 
The  oppression  of  the  Protestants  by  dermania,  was  proclaimed  king  under  the 
Ferdinand  II  excited  his  sympathy,  and  title  of  Charles  XIIL  Gustavus  died 
the  progress  of  Wallenstein  alarmed  him  in  poverty  at  St  Gall»  7th  February, 
for  the  existence  of  Protestantism  in  Ger-  1837. 

many.  Probably  also  he  was  moved  by  nnaf^vria  V  ^ng  of  Sweden,  born 
military  ambition.  He  embarked  for  «i^»wivu»  v,  j^^^^  ^q^  ^g^.  ^^^ 
Germany  in  1630  with  about  20.000  men.  ceeded  his  father,  Oscar  II,  Dec.  8,  1907. 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  He  is  a  great  grandson  of  Marshal  Ber- 
in  a  short  time  had  seized  nearly  all  nadotte  of  Napoleon's  army,  who  sue- 
Pomerania.  After  taking  many  fortified  ceeded  Charles  XIII  in  1818.  He  mar- 
towns,  repeatedly  defeating  the  imperial  ried  in  1881  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
generals,  at  Leipzi^r  (1631),  Wfirzburg  Baden,  and  has  three  sons,  the  oldest  be- 
(1631),  Passage  of  the  Lech  (1632),  and  ing  the  Crown  Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
conquering  a  great  part  of  Germany,  he  ri-iisf rniX7  (gtis'trO),  a  town  of  Ger- 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ltttzen,  after  ^^^0''^"^  m^ny,  in  Mecklenburg- 
defeating  Wallenstein,  16th  November,  Schwerin,  on  the  NebeL  It  has  an  active 
1632.  (See  Thirty  Years*  War,)  trade  and  industries  of  some  importance. 
Though  a  severe  disciplinarian,  he  was  Pop.  (1905)  17,163. 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  prestige  Qtit  See  Catgut  and  SUkioorm-gut 
of    success    derived    from    his    victories   ^"•'" 

lasted  long  after  his  death.  He  ranks  Gntenber?  (eO' ten-berg),  Jo  HAN. 
among  the  great  soldiers  of  the  world.  ^«wv**m^j.5  ^^  reputed  inventor  of 
fl-nfttATmfl  TTT  King  of  Sweden,  printing  -'^ith  movable  types,  was  born  at 
WUBVavUB  XXX,  Uj^j^  j^  ^j^  ^^^  Mayence  or  Mainz,  about  the  end  of  the 
ceeded  his  father,  Adolphus  Frederick,  fourteenth  century.  Little  or  nothing  is 
in  1771.  Finding  the  country  weary  known  of  his  early  life.  In  1434  he  is 
of  the  misrule  of  the  nobles,  he  gained  said  to  have  been  living  in  Strasburg. 
the  good-will  of  the  army,  surrounded  and  in  1436  to  have  started  or  attempt^ 
the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  and  to  start  a  printing  oflSce  there;  but  this 
forced  them  to  accept  a  new  constitution  seems  false.  In  1448  we  'find  him  at 
which  much  restricted  their  privileges.  Mainz,  where  he  formed*  two  years  after. 
In  1788  he  took  command  of  the  army  a  co-partnership  with  Johann  Fust,  and 
against  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  stormed  established,  mainly  with  the  money  of 
the  defenses  of  Frederickshall,  destroy-  the  latter,  a  press,  in  which  the  Masarin 
ing  a  great  number  of  vessels.  In  1789  Bible,  the  Letters  of  Indulgence,  and  the 
he  executed  another  coup  d*4tat,  arresting  Appeal  Against  the  Turks  were  printed, 
the  opposition  leaders,  and  passing  a  law  After  five  years  this  connection  was  dis- 
extending  the  royal  prerogative.  On  the  solved,  and  Fust  sued  Gutenberg  for 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  he  large  advances  which  he  could  not  pay, 
made  strenuous  exertions  to  form  a  coali-  and  by  a  judgment  at  law  obtained  pos- 
tion  between  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  session  of  most  of  the  printing  materials, 
and  Snain,  but  while  preparations  were  with  which,  in  company  with  his  son-in- 
making,  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  law  Sch5ffer,  he  continued  to  print  books, 
formed  against  nim,  and  he  was  shot  at  After  this,  according  to  some,  Gutenberg 
a  masquerade  by  Ankarstroem,  a  dis-  carried  on  a  separate  printing  establish- 
banded  officer,  on  16th  March,  1792.  He  ment;  but  there  is  no  printed  matter 
died  on  29th  March.  which  can  be  ascribed  to  Gutenberg  after 

fl'Tififoima  TV      (Adolphus),     King  1454.    He  died  in  1468. 
\JU5UiVUBXV       Qf  Sweden,  was  born  Guthlie     (guth/r§),   a  city  of  Logan 
en   1st   November,   1778,   and   succeeded  County,   Oklahoma,  formerly 

his  father,  29th  March,  1792.  On  as-  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  on  the  Cim- 
suming  power  Gustavus  showed  that  he  meron  River,  31  miles  N.  of  Oklahoma 
had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  City,  and  is  an  important  trade  and  man- 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  which  ufacturing  center,  having  large  lumber 
he  carried  to  the  extent  of  fanaticism,  and  milling  interests,  etc.  Pop.  11,654. 
After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  exposed  him-  Gntlirie  Thomas,  a  Scottish  divine, 
self  to  a  war  with  Russia  while  he  was  **  "*  ^'  born  at  Brechin,  Forfar- 
at  war  with  France,  by  refusing  to  join  shire,  in  1803.  He  was  educated  at  the 
the  continental  blockade  and  opening  his  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed 
ports  to  Bngland ;  and  in  1808  he  cmar-  as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the 
reled  with  England,  his  only  ally.  Fin-  Church  of  Scotland  in  1825,  and  held 
land  was  lost  to  Sweden  in  conseguence,  several  pastorates.  The  work  with  which 
being  taken  by  Russia,  and  in  1809  a  his    name    is    chiefly    identified    out    of 
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Guthrie  Guy 

Scotland,  was  the  introduction  into  £din-  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
hurgh  of  the  ragged  school  system,  then  Gutta-percha  has  been  applied  to  a  va- 
recently  originated  in  London  and  Aber-  riety  of  purposes:  as  a  substitute  for 
deen.  Into  this  work  he  threw  himself  leather,  especially  in  the  soles  of  shoes, 
with  characteristic  energy,  •employing  in  etc.,  as  an  insulating  coating  for  the  cop- 
it  both  his  personal  labors  and  his  pen.  per  wires  of  submarine  telegraph  cables. 
His  Flea  for  Ragged  Schools  (1847)  as  an  ingredient  in  mastics  and  cements, 
remains  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  for  the  manufacture  of  flexible  hose- 
productions.     He   became   editor   of   the  tubes,  bottles,  etc. 

Sunday  Magazine  in  1864,  but  never  Gllttenber?  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  Hudson 
assumed  full  editorial  responsibility.  He  vi  u-ww^nM^xg,  County,  New  Jersey, 
died  in  1873.  His  chief  later  works  are,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York. 
The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel  (1855),  A  Plea  It  has  manufactures  or  chemicals,  em- 
for  Drunkards  (185G),  Christ  and  the  broideries,  pearl  buttons,  etc.  Pop.  5647. 
Inheritance  of  the  Saints  (1858),  etc.  A-nttiferffi  (gu  t- if'e-r$),  a  natural 
An  Autobiography  and  Memoir  has  been  ^*  **•  ««*■■■  ^a«*'  orde^  of  exogenous  trees 
published  by  his  sons.  or    shrubs,    which    generally    secrete    an 

Guthrie  Thomas  Anthony,  au-  acrid  yellow  resinous  juice,  in  some  cases 
^  ^>      thor;    pseudonym    F.    An-  of    considerable    value,    as    the   gamboge 

stey;  bom  at  Kensington,  England,  in  yielded  by  the  Oarcinia  morella,  or  the 
1856.  He  became  a  member  of  the  bar  tacamahaca  from  the  Populus  halsamifera, 
in  1880,  and  subsequently  devoted  much  They  are  found  in  the  humid  and  hot 
time  to  authorship,  chiefly  of  humorous  places  of  tropical  regions,  chiefly  South 
stories.  Among  his  works  are:  Vice  America.  The  fruit  of  some  is  highly 
Versa,  The  Oianfs  Robe,  The  Black  esteemed,  in  particular  the  mangosteen 
Poodle,  The  Tinted  Venus,  Love  Among  and  the  mammee  apple. 
the  Lions,  etc  fl-nf 7 VniX7    (s^ts'ko),  Eabl  Fbbdi- 

AnffA.'n^'rrTifi    ( g  u  t '  a-p6r'cha ;  Ma-  ^^^^^^^    nand,    a    German    writer, 
UUlia  percna.   \^^   name,    meaning  born  at  Berlin  in  1811.     After  studying 
'gnm-tree'),     a     substance     resembling  theology  he  took  to  journalism  and  poli- 
caoutchouc  in  many  of  its  properties,  but  tics,  and  became  the  leading  spirit  of  a 
stronger,   more  soluble,   and  less  elastic,  small  body  of  reformers  known  as  *  Young 
It  is  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  /»o-  Germany.*     In  1835  his  novel  Wally  die 
nandra  Outta  and  other  kindred  trees  of  Zweiflerin  appeared.    It  was  at  once  con- 
the    nat    order    Sapotacese.      It    chiefly  flscated  by  the  government  as  hostile  to 
comes  from   Mai-  religion  and  society,  and  the  author  was 
acca,     Borneo,  imprisoned  for  three  months.     In  spite 
and  other  islands  of  government  prohibition  Gutzkow  man- 
of   the   Indian  aged  to  publish  a  number  of  works  from 
Archipelago.   Hamburg,  where  he  had  settled.    Amongst 
When   pure,   gut-  these   are:     Blasedoto   und  seine   86hne 
ta-percba  Is  of  a   (1838),     a    satire,     and    B6me    Leben 
brownish-red   col-    (1840).     He   was  active,   also,   in   dra- 
-I  or.     B  e  1  o  w  the  matic  literature,  producing  Richard  Sav- 
temperature   of  age    (1840),   Patkul    (1841),.  and    Uriel 
50**  it  is  as  hard  Acosta   (1847),  tragedies,  and  Topf  und 
as  wood  and  ex-  Schwert,  a  comedy.     He  died  in  1»78. 
ceedingly     tough.  Gutzlaff      (fi^^tslftf),    Eabl,    a    Ger- 
By  an  increase  of       u.i/£ix€»ii     'n^2i'n.    missionary,    bom    in 
heat    it    becomes  1803.    He  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  the 
more  flexible,  un-  Battas  in  Sumatra  in  August,  1826,  but 
til  at  a  tempera-  settled  instead  in  Batavia,  Singapore,  and 
ture    of   115*    F.   Siam.     In  1831  he  went  to  China,  acted 
I  ,  it  becomes  pastv,  as    British    interpreter   during    the    first 

and  between  this  Chinese  war,  visited  Europe  in  1849.  and 
and  140®  or  150*  it  may  be  molded  into  died  at  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  In  1851. 
all  varieties  of  forms  with  the  greatest  His  principal  works  are:  Journal  of 
ease,  retaining  precisely  the  same  form  as  Three  Voyaaes  along  the  Coast  of  China 
it  cools  and  hardens  to  its  previous  state  in  18S1.  18S2,  and  i8SS  (London.  1834)  : 
of  rigidity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  solu-  China  Opened,  or  a  Display  of  the  Toppg* 
ble  with  difficulty  in  ether  and  other  raphy.  History,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese  fern- 
caoutchouc  solvents,  but  very  in  oil  of  pire  (18.^>  :  Geschiehte  des  Chinesischen 
turpentine  and  naphtha.  It  is  not  at-  Peichs  (Rtuttsrart,  1847). 
tacked  by  solutions  of  alkalies  nor  by  fLnv  (rf).  Thomas,  the  founder  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  but  it  is  acted  on  by   ^"^J    Guy's  Hospital,  London,  was  the 
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Onyenne  Gwalior 

son'  of  a  lighterman  in  Soutbwark,  and  siastics,  chief  amongst  whom  waa  Bos- 
born  in  1043.  Ue  was  brought  up  a  suet,  now  sat  in  judgment,  and  the  doc- 
bookseller.  Ue  dealt  largely  in  the  im-  trines  of  Madame  Guy  on  were  condemned 
portation  of  Bibles  from  Holland,  and  (1095).  This  led  to  her  being  imprisoned 
afterwards  contracted  with  Oxford  for.  for  some  years,  latterly  in  the  Bastille, 
those  printed  at  that  university;  but  his  whence  she  was  liberated  in  1702.  The 
principal  gains  arose  from  dealings  in  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  retirement 
South  Sea  stock  in  1720.  He  amassed  a  and  in  works  of  charity.  She  died  in 
fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,'  1717. 

of  which  he  spent  upwards  of  £200,000  in  Ouvot  (^y^)>  Abnold,  geographer 
building  and  endowing  his  hospital  in  ^^J^*'  and  physidst,  bom  in  Switser- 
Southwark,  besides  erecting  almshouses  land  in  1807.  He  studied  theology  at 
at  Tamworth  and  supporting  various  Berlin,  then  took  up  natural  science,  and 
other  charities.  He  was  member  of  Par-  became  professor  of  history  and  physical 
liament  for  Tamworth  from  1694  to  1707.  geography  in  the  Academy  of  Neufchatel. 
He  died  in  1724.  See  Ouy*$  Hospital,  lie  shared  in  Agassiz's  investigations  of 
n>TiirATi'n#k       See  Quienne.  glacier  phenomena  of  the  Alps.     In  1848 

vujrcimc.  jjg  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  de- 

n>iiir  nf  TUtkTMnnlr  &n  old  English  livered  lectures  in  Boston,  which  after- 
vrujr  ui  w  ux wioik,  m  e  t  r  i  c  a  1  ro-  wards  appeared  under  the  title  Earth  and 
mance,  whose  hero  is  an  Anglo-Danish  Alan,  He  rendered  much  service  to  me- 
knight  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Si-  teorological  science  in  connection  with  the 
ward,  baron  of  Wallingford,  to  have  be-  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1855  he  was 
come  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to  have  slain  appointed  professor  of  geology  and  phy^- 
in  single  combat  the  Danish  giant  Col-  cat  geography  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
brand,  the  Dun-Cow  of  Dunsmore,  and  the  sey,  'Princeton,  where  he  continued  until 
dragon    of    Northumberland,    and    many  his  death  in  1884. 

other  wonderful  feats.  He  is  said  ulti-  AnTr'a  TTnaiiif  o1  a  London  hospital, 
mately  to  have  become  a  hermit  in  War-  ""^  *  li.U»llll/lU,  fo^j^j^  ^  1723  by 
wick.  Thomas  Guy   (see  Ouy,  Thoma$).     The 

On  von  (C^y^9)i  Jeanns-Marie  Bott-  original  building,  completed  in  1725  and 
%«ujvAi.  ^jjjj^  jjjj  j^  MoTTE,  Madame,  a  endowed  at  a  cost  of  over  £200,000,  con- 
celebrated  mystic,  the  introducer  in  tained  accommodation  for  400  sick  or  in- 
France  of  the  system  of  Quietism,  was  curable  persons.  It  has  since  been  im- 
born  at  Montar^is  13th  April,  1048.  At  proved  and  enlarged  greatly,  and  is  now 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  married  to  the  largest  in  London,  the  beds  amount- 
Jacques  Guyon,  after  whose  death  in  1676  ing  to  720.  Attached  to  the  hospital  Is 
the  tendency  to  mystic  enthusiasm  which  an  extensive  medical  school  oontaininc 
had  characterized  her  younger  years,  again  lecture-rooms,  theaters,  museums,  and 
acauired  ascendency,  and  she  began  the  medical  library, 
religious  propagandism  of  her  extreme  Gnzers.t  ^^  (hijerat 
views  of  self-abnegation,   indifference   to  ^**^^*«*«'» 

life  and  death,  and  even  to  future  salva-  Owolior  (s^&'l^'or),  a  city  and 
tion  or  perdition.     She  became  associated  fortress  of  Hindustan,  cajp- 

with  some  enthusiastic  priests,  abandoned  ital  of  the  state  of  Gwalior,  situated  o6 
her  children  and  her  goods,  reserving  a  mil^s  south  from  Agra.  The  fortress  is 
moderate  annuity ;  and  moved  from  place  the  largest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
to  place,  making  numerous  proselytes,  magnificent  in  India.  It  stands  on  an 
She  also  published  numerous  works,  such  isolated  rock  about  350  ft.  high  and  nearly 
p^  Le  C antique  des  Cantiguen  interprets  perpendicular  in  the  upper  part.  The 
selon  le  Sens  Mystique  (1685)  ;  Poesies  fortress  contains  wells  and  reservoirs  of 
Svirituelles  (five  vols.,  1685 >  ;  Discours  water,  and  is  inaccessible  except  bv  steps 
Chretiens  ei  Spirituels  (1716),  etc.  At  up  the  side  of  the  rock.  Old  CTwallor,  the 
last  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  thought  it  town  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  base  of 
necessary  to  take  steps  against  the  the  rock  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  some 
spread  of  Madame  Guyon's  mystical  doc-  remarkable  ruins  of  temples  and  an  inter- 
trines.  Through  his  influence  she  was  esting  example  of  old  Hindu  palace  archi- 
shut  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  tecture.  The  new  town,  known  as  New 
but  afterwards  released  at  the  instiga-  Gwalior  or  Lasbkar  (the  camp),  the  resi- 
tion  of  Madame  Maintenon,  who  herself  dence  of  the  ruler,  Maharajah  Sindhia. 
became  for  a  time  a  convert  to  the  new  has  sprung  up  recently  on  the  southeastern 
doctrines,  and  allowed  Madame  Guyon  to  skirt  of  the  rock,  but  is  already  a  flourish- 
preach  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Cyr,  ing  city  with  a  pop.  of  89,154. — The  State 
where  she  made  a  convert  and  dis-  of  Gwalior,  in  political  relationship  with 
dple  of  Ffoelon.    A  commission  of  eccle-  the  government  of  India,  consists  of  sev- 
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Owyniad  Gymnasium 

eral  portions  of  territory,  otherwise  known  counts,  in  1687,  according  to  others  in 

as  Sindhia*s  Dominions,  the  largest  and  1691. 

most  compact  portion,  usually  known  as  Qy^fiS  (^'J^)»  ^  ^^g  of  Lydia  who 
Gwalior,  being  the  one  containing  the  ^Jo^°  reigned,  according  to  Herod- 
above  town  and  fortress.  The  total  area  otus,  B.  c.  716-678.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  Gwalior  is  about  20,000  sq.  miles,  of  the  Lydian  king  Candaules.  who,  to 
Gwalior  is  not  as  a  whole  very  fertile ;  convince  him  of  the  beauty  of  nis  queen, 
one  of  its  most  notable  products  is  opium,  showed  her  to  him  naked.  The  aueen 
The  drainage  is  chiefly  taken  by  the  was  so  incensed  that  she  ordered  Gyges 
Chambal.  Pop.  about  3,000,000,  mainly  either  to  murder  the  king,  ascend  his  va- 
Hindus.  cant  throne,  and  become  ner  husband,  or 
Owvniftd  G^^NiAD  (gwin'i-ad ;  W.  to  atone  for  his  curiosity  by  death.  He 
wvjruxau.     ^j.q^j   gwyUf   white).     The  chose  the  former. 

Coregdnua  Pennantii,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  Qvmiia.silim     ( J  i  ™  *  ^  ft'zi-um) ,     the 

or  trout  kind  found  plentifully  in  some  of  ^ j-**^"********"     name    given    by    the 

the  Welsh  lakes,  in  Ulleswater,  and  in  Greeks  to  the  pablic  buildmg  where  the 


The  Fortress  of  Gwalior. — From  an  original  sketch. 

many  lakes  in  Europe.  It  is  gregarious,  young  men.  quite  without  clothes  (hence 
and  may  be  taken  in  great  numbers  at  a  the  name,  from  gymnos,  naked),  exercised 
draught  themselves  in  leaping,  running,  throwing 

Owvnn      (gwin),    Eleanob,    better  the    discus    and    spear,    wrestling,    and 
J^  known  by  the  name  of  Nelh  pugilism.     Its  objects,  however,  were  ex- 

a  celebrated  mistress  of  King  Charles  II,  tended  also  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind ; 
was  at  first  an  orange  girl,  and  also  for  here  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and 
gained  her  bread  by  singing  from  tavern  teachers  of  other  branches  of  knowledge 
to  tavern.  About  1667  she  became  the  delivered  their  lectures.  Gymnasia  were 
mistress  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  surren-  at  first  only  open  level  places,  surrounded 
dered  her  about  1670  to  the  king.  As  by  a  wall,  and  partitioned  off  for  Uie  dif- 
mistrcss  of  the  king  she  had  an  establish-  ferent  games.  At  a  later  date  they  were 
ment,  and  was  made  lady  of  the  privy  composed  of  a  number  of  connected  build- 
chamber  to  Queen  Catharine.  She  was  ings,  spacious  enough  to  admit  many 
merry  and  open-hearted,  is  said  to  have  thousands.  See  Gymntutics, 
been  faithful  to  Charles,  mindful  of  old  GvmnaSllim  *  *^"°  applied  in  Ger- 
friends.  and  a  liberal  patroness  of  the  ^  **«*ox«iix,  many  to  a  class  of 
poets  Dryden,  Lee,  Otway,  and  Butler,  schools  in  which  formerly  Latin  and 
From  her  are  sprung  the  dukes  of  St.  Greek,  and  the  branches  connected  with 
Albans.    She  died,  according  to  some  ac-  antiquity,  were  taught  almost  to  the  ex- 
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elusion  of  other  subjects.  A  more  prac- 
tical bent  is  given  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  these  institutions  now,  though 
the  real-BchooU,  as  they  are  called,  are 
the  institutions  specially  established  for 
high-class  education  in  such  branches  as 
mathematics  and  physical  science,  history 
and  modem  languages.  The  gymnasia  are 
the  feeders  of  the  universities,  and  the 
training  adopted  in  them  is  specially  in- 
tended to  equip  the  pupils  for  entering 
these  institutions.  The  last  or  exit-exam- 
ination, to  show  whether  the  pupils  are 
fit  to  enter  any  of  the  universities,  is 
very  severe,  and  includes  history,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  at  least  one  foreign 
language. 

Gymnastics  (iim-nas'tiks;  for  der- 
^j.ui^»ovAvo  ivation,  see  Gymna- 
sium) is  the  technical  term  used  to  desig- 
nate any  system  of  exercises  specially  de- 
signed to  promote  the  development  of 
physical,  and  especially  of  muscular  pow- 
ers. An  excellent  gymnastic  training  is 
given  by  cricket,  football,  rowing,  and 
similar  amusements,  but  the  special  value 
of  formal  gymnastic  exercises  is  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  scientifically  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  secure  not  only  a  general 
development  of  muscular  power,  but  also 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the 
various  muscles,  and  further  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  applied  to  each  individ- 
ual case,  80  as  to  meet,  allow  for,  and  as 
far  as  possible  overcome,  defects  in  physi- 
cal organization.  For  these  purposes  an 
elementary  course  of  gymnastics  is  of 
great  value  to  all,  especisJly  to  the  seden- 
tary student  In  regard  to  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises two  general  rules  may  be  laid 
down,  which  will  form  an  efficient  goide 
in  self-imposed  exercises.  The  first  is  the 
universal  rtde  in  mechanics  that  the 
strength  of  any  machine  is  the  strength  of 
its  weakest  part ;  the  second  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  muscular  exercise,  that  it 
is  exercise  within  the  extreme  power  of 
the  muscle  which  develops  and  improves, 
while  straining  weakens  and  injures,  and 
excessive  exercise  develops  particular  mus- 
cles abnormally  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral health.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed, 
to  carry  physical  exercises  as  a  whole  too 
far,  and  to  develop  muscular  power  at  the 
expense  of  vital  strength.  Till  the  age  of 
twelve  the  ordinary  games  and  pasthnes 
of  childhood  are  generally  quite  sufficient 
exercise;  after  that  some  very  Hsrht  sys- 
tem of  gymnastics  may  be  adopted  to  aid 
the  development  of  the  svstem.  After  the 
age  of  thirty-five  unusual  muscular  efforts 
are  apt  to  leave  persistent  strains,  and 
moderate  exercise  becomes  the  safest 
means  of  developing  and  giving  tone  to 
tiie  muscular  system. 


Gypsies 

Gymnoeen    (iim'nu-jen),    in    botany, 
•'^^  o  a    plant    with    a    naked 

seed.  Amon^  gymuogens  are  pines  and 
firs,  yews,  joint-firs,  tne  cycads,  etc  In 
the  gymnogens  there  is  no  proper  ovary, 
the  seeds  being  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  fora- 
men of  the  ovule  without  the  intervention 
of  a  stigma. 

Gynmosperm  %Z'\^^''  V'tk^ 

seed;  a  gymnogen  (which  see). 
OvmDie  Cfim'pi)f  a  municipal  town 
^jxix^x%i  ^£  Australia,  in  Queensland, 
on  the  side  of  a  range  of  hills  overlooking 
the  river  Mary,  116  miles  north  of  Bris- 
bane. It  owes  its  origin  to  the  goldfields 
here  which  have  yielded  ^ood  results.  The 
town  has  some  good  pubbc  buUdingd,  well- 
paved  streets,  and  is  lighted  by  gas.  Pop. 
12  000 

G^aceum  <U-^>Wkei°in''W: 

lective   sense,   precisely    as   the   stamen.-^ 

form  the  androecium. 

GvneCOloerV     (nn-e-kol/J-ji),    thai 

•^  ^'^     science  which  treats  of 

diseases  peculiar  to  women. 
Ovnandria   (Jl-nan'dri-a),    the   name 

•^  *    ?iven     to     one     of     the 

classes  in  the  artificial  system  of  Linnieus. 
characterized  by  having  the  stamens  and 
pistil  consolidated  in  a  single  body,  as  in 
orchids. 

Gynerinm  f^^-^,]-  -^^T't^l 

best  known  is  G.  argenteum  or  Pampas 
Grass  (which  see). 

Ovon^voa  (dveun'dveush),  a  town 
wyongyos  ^f  Hungary,  44  mUes  N. 
E.  of  Budapest;  it  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  stuffs,  an  active  trade,  and  pro- 
duces the  celebrated  Erlauer  red  wine. 
Pop.  16,442. 

OvDaetns  (ii-pa'6-tus>,  the  genus  of 
vjrpttCtus    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^jj  belongs  the 

Bearded  Vulture  or  L&mmergeyer  of  the 
Alps  (which  see). 

OvBSieS  (iiP'8^8 ;  from  Egyptians,  the 
Jr  ^^  name  by  which  they  were 
called  in  the  English  statutes) ,  a  wander- 
ing nation,  whose  physical  characteristics, 
language,  and  customs  differ  much  from 
those  of  European  nations.  They  are 
called  by  the  French  Boh^miens,  from 
the  belief  that  they  were  Hussites  driven 
from  Bohemia ;  in  Oermanv  the  general 
name  is  Zioeuner.  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Italian  Zingari.  They  call  themselves 
Rommanp,  from  rom  (man).  This  race 
is  slowly  meltinsr  away.  Its  present  total 
ruraber  hardly  r«noh0«  .'>nO.O(iO;  of  whom 
there  are  about  120.000  in  Enronean  Tur- 
kev ;  140.000  in  Hnnp'ary :  60  000  in  Tran- 
sylvania ;  40,000  in  Spain ;  40,000  spread 
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over  Germany,  Francis,  and  Italy ;  18,000 
in  Britain,  of  whom,  however,  only  a  small 
number  are  tent-gypsies,  preserving  the 
language  and  traditions  of  their  race ;  and 
the  remainder  scattered  over  other  coun- 
tries. The  gypsies  are  now  considered  to 
have  come  from  India,  the  main  body  of 
their  language,  though  mixed  with  a  great 
number  of  borrowed  words,  having  a  dose 
affinity  with  some  of  the  Indian  languages. 
Gypsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  color,  of  their  skin ; 
the  jet-black  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth,  and  gen- 
erally for  the  symmetry  of  their  limbs. 
The  typical  Gypsies  rarely  settle  perma- 
nently anywhere,  but  live  in  tents,  wan- 
dering about  working  in  wood  and  iron, 
making  domestic  utensils,  telling  fortunes, 
practising  tricks,  etc.  Their  talent  for 
music  is  remarkable,  and  some  of  their 
melodies  have  become  the  much-valued 
property  of  other  nations,  or  are  incor- 
porated in  some  of  our  favorite  operas. 
They  have  no  peculiar  religion.  Amongst 
the  Turks  they  are  Mohammedans;  and 
±a  Spain,  at  least,  as  well  as  in  Transyl- 
vania, they  follow  the  forms  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  without,  however,  caring  for 
Instruction,  or  having  any  real  interest  in 
religion.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  If  the  husband  becomes 
tired  of  his  wife,  he  will  turn  her  off  with- 
out ceremony.  There  is  no  idea  of  edu- 
cation amongst  them.  The  children  grow 
up  In  idleness  and  the  habits  of  stealing 
and  cheating.  The  Gypsies  first  appeared 
in  Germany  and  Italy  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that 
time  they  wandered  about  in  hordes  with 
a  commander  at  their  head.  In  the  Aus- 
trian States,  where  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, Maria  Theresa  formed  the  plan  of 
converting  them  into  orderly  citizens.  But 
ber  ordinances  that  they  should  dwell  in 
settled  habitations,  practice  some  trade 
and  send  their  children  to  school,  re- 
mained to  a  large  extent  ineffectual.  In 
England  the  Gypsies  first  appeared  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
notwithstanding  severely  repressive  enact- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  government  con- 
tinued to  maintain  themselves  as  tinkers, 
mat  and  basket-makers,  etc  In  Scotland 
they  were  more  favorably  received,  and 
frequently  intermarried  with  the  natives. 
The  town  of  Yetholm,  in  Roxburghshire, 
was  once  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the 
race,  and  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Gypsies.  Considerable  numbers  of  the 
British  Gypsies  have  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, where  they  settle  amongst  the  people 
and  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
With  regard  to  their  language,  a  large 
number  of  the  words  in  all  the  different 


dialects  are  of  Indian  origin,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  grammar  of  the  tongue  is 
also  oriental,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Indian  dialects.  This  similarity  cannot 
be  considered  the  work  of  chance,  partic- 
ularly as  their  persons  and  customs  show 
much  of  the  Hindu  character.  Amongst 
the  chief  authorities  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  of  the  language  and 
origin  of  the  Gypsies  are:  George  Sor- 
row's account  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain 
and  Romano  Lavosil;  C  G.  Leland,  the 
English  Gypsies  and  their  Language; 
and  Smart  and  Crofton,  the  Dialect  of 
the  English  Gypsies. 
OVDSnill  ^ JiP'sum ) ,  a  monoclinic  min- 
^j^ouou  ^^^  chemically  a  hydra  ted 
calcic  sulphate  (CaSO*2HiO).  It  is  found 
in  a  compact  state  as  alabasterj  or  crys- 
tallized as  selenitCt  or  in  the  form  oi  a 
soft  chalky  stone,  which  in  a  very  moder- 
ate heat  gives  out  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  becomes  a  very  fine  white 
powder,  extensively  used  under  the  name 
of  plaster  of  Paris  (which  see).  This  last 
is  the  most  common,  and  is  found  in  great 
masses  near  Paris,  where  it  forms  the  hill 
of  Montmartre,  near  Aix  in  Provence,  and 
near  Burgos  in  Spain.  Gypsum  may  be 
geologically  of  any  age,  but  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  more  recent  sedimentary 
formations,  and  is  even  now  forming. 
When  gypsum  occurs  without  water  it  is 
called  anhydrite^  but  in  its  most  ordinary 
state  it  is  combined  with  water. 

Gypsy  Moth,  %^t^J>^^:^. 

mon  in  Europe,  where  it  is  not  very 
harmful,  and  a  pest  in  America  since  its 
accidental  introduction  into  New  England 
about  1870.  It  eats  the  foliage  of  trees, 
sometimes  destroying  whole  forests.  Since 
1890  extensive  public  measures  have  been 
taken  for  its  extermination,  but  with  little 
success.  The  moths  live  by  preference  on 
oaks,  apples,  gray  birch  and  willows,  but 
will  not  thrive  on  white  pine.  Accord- 
ingly, owners  of  forests  where  direct  con- 
trol of  the  pest  would  be  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  expense  are  advised  to  cut 
down  their  trees  and  plant  white  pine 
instead. 

Gypsy.wort,    ,^ff?rp,S*tTo3' iS 

Britain  in  ditches  and  on  river  banks.  It 
yields  a  dye  said  to  be  used  by  the  Gypsies 
to  render  their  skin  darker. 

Oyrencephala    if'^T*'!^^^'^.^ 

classes  into  which  Owen  divided  the  mam- 
malia, characterized  by  having  the  hem- 
ispheres of  the  cerebrum  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
olfactory  lobes.  It  comprehends  the  Quad- 
rumana,  Camivora,  Artiodactyla,  Peritso- 
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dactyla,  Probosddea,  Sirenia,  and  Ceta- 
cea, 

fl-vrfftlnnn  or  Jerfalcon  (jer-fal- 
uynaiUUU,  kon).  Bee  Falcon, 
OvrOSOODe  (?'ro-8k5p),  an  appara- 
^jAVMvv^v  ^g^  consisting  of  a  rotat- 
ing disc  mounted  by  very  accurately  fitted 
pivots  in  a  ring  or  rings  (forming  a  sort 
of  gimbals),  for  illustrating  the  proper- 
ties of  rotation  generally.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  whole  is  the  resist- 
ance which  a  disc  in  rapid  motion  pre- 
sents to  any  change  of  direction  in  the 
axis  of  rotation.  Some  curious  phenom- 
ena may  be  exhibited  by  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain without  resorting  to  mathematical 
formula.  The  fi^re  shows  a  simple  gyro- 
scope.   If  the  disc  A,  which  revolves  on 


Qyrosoope. 


an  axis  within  the  ring  b,  is  set  very  rap- 
idly in  motion  by  the  unwinding  of  a 
string  round  the  axis,  and  if  the  part  c 
is  then  rested  on  a  pivot  at  the  top  of  the 
upright  support  D,  the  apparatus  instead 
of  falling  will  go  slowly  round  in  the  di- 
rection shown  by  the  arrows.  The  gyro- 
scope, on  a  large  scale,  has  been  utilized 
to  give  steadiness  to  vessels  in  rough  seas 
and  is  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
aeroplane,  to  keep  it  on  a  nxed  level.  One 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  recent  appli- 
cations of  the  gyroscope  is  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  marine  compass.  All  battle- 
ships in  the  United  States  Navy  are  fitted 
witn  the  gyro  compass.  As  a  gyro  com- 
pass is  independent  of  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  ship,  and,  when  run- 
ning properly,  always  points  to  the  North 
Pole,  its  great  convenience  in  vessels 
carrying  heavy  guns  and  armor  is  at  once 
apparent.  Another  important  use  of  the 
gyroscope  is  found  in  its  relation  to  the 
naval  torpedo,  especially  the  Whitehead 
pattern.  Its  first  application  to  this  pur- 
pose was  made  by  an  officer  in  the  Aus- 


trian navy  in  1895,  and  this  device  or  an 
improved  modification  of  it,  such  as  the 
Angle  Gyroscope  invented  by  Lieut  W.  I. 
Chambers,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is 
in  use  on  all  torpedoes.  See  Torpedo, 
Another  interesting  application  of  the 
gyroscope  is  in  the  Gyroscope  Railway, 
which  see. 

Gyroscope  Eailway,    tith'S"^"; 

gle  line  of  rails,  on  which  the  car  is  kept 
erect  by  the  steadying  power  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  gyroscopes,  or  fly  wheels,  rotating 
in  opposite  directions  at  verv  high  veloc- 
ity. There  are  two  recent  inventions  of 
this  kind,  an  English  and  a  German,  prac- 
tically the  same  in  character.  The  Eng- 
lish, the  invention  of  an  Australian  nam^ 
Brennan,  had  its  first  form  in  a  model, 
a  small  car  on  which  the  gyroscopes  ro- 
tated at  the  enormous  speed  of  7500  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  They  were  hung  in 
special  bearings  and  rotated  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  the  friction  being  so  slight  that 
the  wheels  would  continue  to  revolve  and 
give  stability  to  the  car  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  power  was  shut  off.  Also, 
in  such  a  case,  supports  at  the  side  kept 
the  cat  from  overturning.  This  model 
showed  itself  capable  of  traveling  at  high 
speed  on  a  single  rail,  rounding  sharp 
curves,  and  even  traversing  with  ease  a 
wire  cable  hung  in  the  air.  In  1909  a 
car  was  tried  14  feet  long  and  10  wide, 
capable  of  carrying  40  passengers.  The 
gyroscopes  in  this,  moved  by  a  gasoline 
ennne,  revolved  in  a  vacuum  at  a  speed 
of  3000  rotations  per  minute.  They  were 
3^  feet  in  diameter  and  weighed  together 
1^3  tons.  With  a  full  load  of  passengers 
this  car  sped  easily  around  a  circular  rail 
220  vards  long,  and  proved  that  it  could 
not  be  upset,  since  when  all  the  passen- 
gers crowded  to  one  side  the  car  remained 
nrmly  erect,  the  gyroscopes  lifting  it  on 
the  weighted  side.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
the  monorail  system  a  speed  of  more  than 
100  miles  an  hour  is  safely  possible.  The 
German  invention,  displayed  by  Herr 
Schorl,  a  capitalist  of  Berlm,  is  in  many 
respects  like  the  English  one.  The  ex- 
perimental car  was  18  feet  long  and  4 
wide,  the  gyroscopic  fly  wheels  being 
very  light,  weighing  but  125  pounds  each, 
while  their  speed  of  rotation  was  80()0 
per  minute.  The  same  success  was  at- 
tained as  in  the  English  experiments,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  successful  future  be- 
fore this  interesting  vehicle  of  traveL 

Qynla-FeWrvdr.  see  CarUhurg, 
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Oame  IiaWS     ^^^      regulations      on  large  size  grow  in  clusters  like  grapes. 
«hUAv  AM»     0.    closed   seasons   for   mi-  The  round  variety,  also  known  as  Fomelo, 
gratory  birds  were  made  public  Aug.  22  is  widely  used  as  a  dessert  fruit.  Another 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri-  form,  the  Shaddock,  is  of  pear  shape  and 
culture,  after  its  approval  of  recommen-  is  seldom  used  as  food, 
dations  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit-   (l^eepp     See  European  War. 
tee  on  the  Migratory  Bird  law.    Spring   wicci/C. 
^  shooting  has  been  everywhere  refused.   It   ^  m|,.«    witttv  FrnwTAKrn  T^nn. 

5  has  been  adopted  as  a  fixed  rule  for  the   GrceU.     ?i«nW      m^I     w^    aS2^ 

2  present  that  in   no  part  of  the  country  n    u  ^?®^?V    v"*  u^®^5     ^r^» 

«  may  there  be  shootini  afte?  the  game  has  ^J^^^S^V^t'::"^^^^^ 

2  started   for  its  breeding  grounds  in   the   ^^^  ^^°^«f;  ^l^t^^^nZ  v-?J?  ^a^i 

^  North.     The    committee    recommended    a   ^3l^.t  Z}^  lA^^l'^^^J^^Ji^u\n^^t 

1  maximum   shooting  season   of  three   and  if^^^^  ?^  ^Z  «n^^%fi*^n^  i^ 

2  one-half  months  for  any  section  of  the  V3^^^\.I^  AaLh^S:  mIl  ^U^^i.^ 
;  country,  and  tried  to  eaualize  opportunity  TJ^'^tJ^L  teH.';  f^'^oH?^^.®"! 
5                  as   best  it   could   in  Ixing   that  season.  tS^'L^^^T fSiT -ho^^ 

J  Among    the    valuable    North    American  ^^^  Personal  friends  she  left  $50(X)  each. 

•  birds  that  the  committee  said  were  "can-   GrOUt)  lUSUrailCe.     ^  °*^  i   ""^  .®? 

dldates  for  extinction'*  were  the  whooping  .       ^  ^  ,  m  u  t  ual    social 

f  crane,   trumpeter   swan,    American    flam    benefit  recently  come  into  use.     It  is  a 

5  ingo,  roseate  spoonbill,  scarlet  ibis,  long-  sort  of  outgrowth  of  the  workmen's  com- 

^  billed  curlew,   upland  plover,   Hudsonian   pensation  acts,  which  it  has  closely  fol- 

M  godwit,     red-breasted     sandpiper,     golden  lowed.    The   first  compensation  act  was 

E  plover,  dowitcher,   willet,   pectoral   sand-    ^^^   Federal   law  of  1908,   and   the  first 

piper,     black-capped     petrel,      American   State  act  to  go  into  force  was  the  New 

egret,    snowy    egret,    wood    duck,    band-  Jersey  one  of  1911,  while  group  insurance 

tailed    pigeon,    heath    hen,    sage    grouse,   ^^  America  began  in  1912.    Social  insur- 

white-tailed   kite,   prairie   sharptail,   pin-   *i"ee  was  needed  in  cases  where  the  com- 

^*  nated  grouse  and  woodcock.  pensation    laws    were    not   operative,    as 

•  ftftrv  Snlinnl  Sv^^teni    a    method    of  in  the  case  of  those  dependent  on  arti- 
\jfiLy  01/iiuui  oysiicxu,  li^prary     and  sans.   Some  insurance  companies  are  in- 

t  mechanical    education     which     has    been  clined  to  believe  that  this  form  of  insur- 

5  adopted   in   the  industrial   city   of  Gary,  a^ce  is  likely  to  take  as  strong  a  hold  as 

I  Indiana.     It  is  a  *  study,  work  and  play   the   compensation   laws,    and    policies   of 

Z  school,*    all    provided    for    in    the    same  this  kind  have  been  bought  by  some  em- 

L  building,    in    such    a   way    that    the    full   Ployers  on  a  large  scale  and  presented  to 

>  capacitv  of  the  school  rooms,  workshops,   their  workmen  as  a  way  of  showing  their 

*  gymnasium  and  playground  are  succes-  *f«od  will.  By  the  taking  out  of  group  in- 
«ively  occupied  by  the  several  classes,  surance,  rates  may  be  much  reduced  as  the 
There  are  no  fixed  courses  or  set  text-  need  of  agents  is  diminished.  In  aa  in- 
books,  each  child  being  free  to  select  the  sured  group  men  with  slight  ailments  will 
studies  and  work  he  prefers.  There  is  ^e  included  with  those  perfecUy  sound, 
also  no  division  into  elementary  and  hieh  the  insurance  compwiies  being  confident 
schools,  all  these  being  in  the  same  build-  that  men  seriously  diseased  will  not  be 
ing  and  using  the  same  school  rooms,  taken  into  a  group.  Most  group  insur- 
shops  etc  ®n^e  is  offered  either  m  the  form  of  sin- 
AaiVip  James,  died  March  2,  1915.  gle.li^e  insurance  or  with  more  elaborate 
u^ciAic,  J  policies,  as  life  insurance  disability  pro- 
aprliQrilf  TTarl  an  American  sculp-  vision,  annuities  for  declining  years,  etc. 
\7criittrut,  A.ttri,  ^^j,  ^^^^  ^^  g^_  We  find  much  larger  co-operative  msur- 
ton  in  1853.  His  works' of  sculpture  in-  anre  bodies  abroad  than  in  this  wuntry. 
dude  busts  of  General  Grant.  Henry  where  there  are  the  Socift^s  de  Secours 
Ward  Beecher  and  Samuel  A.  Clemens  J^tuW  which  have  enrolled  over  4,000.- 
and  statues  of  John  Fitch,  Nathan  Hale,  2P9  people  m  France  and  a  half  million  in 
Israel  Putnam  and  manv  others.  Belgium.  Here  workmen  of  foreign  birth 
flrflTipfmif  a  tropical  and  semi-  are  too  much  inclined  to  change  employ- 
UTapeiruil/,  tropical  fruit  of  the  ment,  but  the  introduction  of  group  In- 
genus  citrus,  the  size  of  the  fruit  varying  Burance  has  tended  to  check  this  habit 
from  that  of  a  large  orange  to  0  or  7  Onnnerv  "^^^  °*'^  superdreadnought 
inch  diameter.  It  grows  from  California  ^»**"*^*J'  Pennsylvania  set  a  world's 
to  the  West  Indies  and  is  extensively  record  for  gunnery,  Sept.  14.  1916,  at  tar- 
cultivated  in  Florida.  The  name  comes'  get  practice  by  sconne  5  hits  out  of  12 
from  the  fact  that  the  fruits,  despite  their  'at  a  distance  of  11  miles. 
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V  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
"^  phabet,  often  called  the  iup%raie,  as 
being  a  mere  aspiration  of  breathing, 
though  not  the  only  aspirated  letter  in 
English.  The  sound  that  distinctively  be- 
longs to  it  is  that  which  it  has  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  syllable  before  a  vowel,  as  in 
hardy  heavy.  It  is  very  commonly  joined 
to  other  consonants  to  represent  sounds 
for  which  there  are  no  special  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  as  in  the  digraphs  oh,  8h,  ih 
(child,  9hip,  thin,  this),  or  in  other  con- 
sonantal combinations  of  various  ori^ns 
and  values,  as  in  the  words  enough  {fn  = 
/),  plough  (gh  silent),  philosophy  {ph=f, 
rhetoric  (h  silent),  etc.  Ch  is  common  in 
words  taken  from  the  Greek,  but  in  this 
case  it  generally  has  the  k  sound,  as  in 
chemiatry,  chyle,  logomachy,  etc  See 
Chrimm*8  Law, 
Haakon  VII.    See  Eakon  TIL 

TttktkrXpm  (h&rlem),  a  town  of  Hol- 
•°**^^^™  land,  province  N.  HoUand, 
10  miles  w.  of  Amsterdam,  intersected  by 
the  Spaame,  which  is  joined  by  canals 
from  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  along 
which  a  considerable  traffic  is  maintained. 
The  town  is  well  and  regularly  built ;  the 
streets  exceedingly  clean,  planted  with 
trees,  and  laid  out  in  promenades. 
Among  the  notable  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  with 
its  celebrated  organ,  the  Prinsenhof,  in 
which  the  provincial  assembly  meets^  The 
manufactures  of  Haarlem,  as  well  as  its 
population,  are  less  than  what  they  were 
totmeily:  but  it  has  still  various  indus- 
trial works,  a  celebrated  type-foundry,  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  printing-office  in 
Holland,  while  its  flower  trade,  especially 
in  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  is  very 
important  On  the  south  side  of  the  town 
is  the  park  of  Haarlem,  a  plantation  of 
fine  old  beeches  surrounded  with  villas, 
caf^B,  and  places  of  holiday  resort.  Haar- 
lem was  a  prosperous  place  as  far  back 
as  the  twelfth  century.  During  the  re- 
volt of  the  Netherlands  it  sustained  a  fa- 
mous seven  months'  siege  by  the  Span- 
iards. It  is  the  birthplace  of  Laurence 
Coster,  and  of  the  painters  Ostade,  the 
Wouvermans,  Ruisdael,  etc.  Pop.  70,491. 
9-6 


Haarlem  (^^^^f^j).  V?  of,  a  for- 

*******  *^***  mer  lake  of  Holland,  ad- 
joining and  communicating  with  the  Y» 
between  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam.  Previ- 
ously a  swamp,  it  was  formed  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  crumbling  away  of  the 
banks  of  the  Y,  and  imperiled  by  its 
growth  the  towns  of  Haarlem,  Amsterdam, 
and  Leyden.  It  was  18  miles  long,  9  miles 
broad,  and  about  14  feet  deep.  The  drain- 
ing of  it  was  commenced  in  1840,  and 
completed  in  1853.  The  soil  thus  re- 
claimed, knovni  as  the  Haarlemmer  Pol- 
der, now  forms  a  commune,  which  num- 
bers over  16,000  inhabitants. 

AM*MaiAA.uA  ^^^^  ^g  eighth  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  He  flourished 
about  600  B.C.  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans,  against 
whom  he  prophesies  God's  retributive  jus- 
tice. He  concludes  with  a  kind  of  psalm 
(chap.  3)  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of 
its  language  and  the  sublimity  of  Its 
thought 

Habberton  (hab'^r-tun),  John,  au- 
AA.aiMM^Avvu  ^YiQT,  "bom  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1842.  Hie  served  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Civil  war,  1862-65,  and  after- 
wards became  a  journalist  and  novelist. 
His  Helen* s  BaUes  (1876)  was  a  very 
popular  story.  Other  books  are:  The 
Worst  Boy  in  Toum,  Who  Waa  Paul 
Orayson,  A  Lucky  Lover, 

Habeas  Corpus  iS'Sra'^?'^i' 

dressed  to  one  who  has  a  person  in  cus- 
tody, commanding  him  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  person  named  at  a  certain 

Slace  and  time.  fYom  the  time  of  the 
lagna  Charta  imprisonment  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  person  has  been  unlawful 
in  England,  but  for  long  the  royal  pre- 
rogative was  so  Indefinite  and  the  power 
of  the  crown  so  great  that  persons  were 
frequently  detained  in  custody  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown.  It  was  not  till  1679 
that  the  Habeas  (Corpus  Act  provided  the 
great  remedv  for  the  violation  of  personal 
liberty  bv  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  ad 
suljiciendum  (that  vou  have  the  body  to 
answer).    The  proyisions  of  the  act  may 
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be  stated  generally  thus:— 1.  That  on  HAckherrv  ( Iwtk'ber-i ) ,  the  popular 
complaint  or  request  in  writing,  by,  or  on  **"v'^*'*'**  J  name  of  North  American 
behalf  of,  any  person  committed  and  varieties  of  the  nettle-tree,  Celtis  oro9Bi- 
charged  with  any  crime  (unless  treason,  folia,  also  of  the  Celtia  ocoidentalis,  be- 
felony,  etc.,  expressed  in  the  warrant),  longing  to  the  nettle  famUy  Urticaces. 
the  lord-chancellor,  or  any  of  the  judges  Hfl.nken&fl.ok  (hak'en-sak),  a  town, 
shall   award   a   habeas  corpus   for   such  **"'Vx».v4i.o€»vxk     capital    of    Bergen 

Srisoner,  and  shall  discharge  the  party,  if  County,  New  Jersey,  12  miles  N.  of  New 
ailable,  upon  security  being  given  to  ap-  York,  and  with  manufactures  of  paper 
pear  and  answer  to  the  accusation.  2.  boxes,  silk,  wall-paper,  etc.  Many  New 
The  writ  shall  be  returned,  and  the  pris-  York  business  men  reside  here.  Pop. 
oner  brought  up  within  a  limited  time,  not  15,000. 

exceeding  twenty  days.  3.  No  person  Hacklflnder  (hAklen-d^r),  Fbied- 
once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  **«*^**-*«*****^*  mcH  Wilhklm  von,  a 
recommitted  for  the  same  offence.  4.  German  novelist  and  comedy  writer,  bom 
Every  person  committed  for  treason  or  in  1816.  He  engaged  first  in  commerce, 
felony  may  insist  on  being  tried  at  the  then  entered  the  Frusslan  artillery,  and 
next  assizes,  or  admitted  to  bail,  and  if  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1841 
not  tried  at  the  second  assizes  or  sessions,  with  Pictures  from  a  8oldier*9  Life  in 
he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  imprison-  Time  of  Peace.  He  then  became  succes- 
ment.  The  English  statute  has  been  copied  sively  private  secretary  to  Baron  Tauben- 
in  the  United  States  without  essential  hein,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East, 
change.  It  is  the  grandest  safeguard  and  to  the  Grown  Prince  of  WQrtem- 
against  despotism  which  jurisprudence  berg.  In  1849  he  served  with  the  Austri- 
affords.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  writ  ans  during  the  war  with  Sardinia,  and  , 
was  often  issued  in  behalf  of  slaves  who  published  his  observations  in  Soldier 
had  escaped  from  their  masters,  and  when  lAfe  in  Time  of  War.  He  was  ennobled 
it  was  shown  that  the  masters  had  brought  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  He 
them  into  a  free  state  the  court  set  them  died  in  1877.  Amongst  his  many  writ- 
free.  So  important  was  the  writ  of  habeas  ings  distinguished  by  a  mixture  of  pathos 
corpus  considered  by  the  framers  of  the  and  humor,  we  may  mention  Daguerreo- 
constitution  of  the  United  States  that  typen  (1842),  Handel  und  Wandel 
they  inserted  an  express  provision  (art.  I,  (1850),  Der  rfeue  Don  Quimote  (1858), 
sec  9)  that  it  should  not  be  suspended  Oe»chtchten  im  Zickzack  (1871)  ;  of  his 
'unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in-  comedies,  Der  Geheime  Agent  (1850) 
vasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it.'  was  the  most  successful. 
The  question  whether  the  power  to  bus-  Hackmatack       (hak'ma-tak),  a  term 

Send  is  vested  in  Congress  or  the  Presi-  **«'Viwij.c*wc»vxv      applied     in     many 
ent^  or  in  each  alike,  is  a  disputed  point,   parts  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ameri- 
During  the  Civil  war  the  power  was  ezer-   can  larch.     See  Larch, 
cised  by  the  president,  with  the  tacit  con-  HacknCV       (hak'nfi),    a    suburb    of 
sent  or  express  permission  of  (Congress.  ^       London,   in   Middlesex,  3 

No  state  court  has  a  right  to  issue  the  miles  N.  N.  b.  of  St.  Paul's.  It  includes 
writ  for  the  discharge  of  a  person  held  Hackney  proper.  South  Hackney,  Homer- 
under  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern-  ton,  GLapton,  Dalston,  etc.,  and  is  a 
ment  The  proceedings  upon  a  return  qt  favorite  residence  of  wealthy  merchants, 
a  writ  may  take  place  in  chambers  before  Pop.  22^,587. 

a  single  judge,  or  before  several  judges  in  HackneV  Coach.  ?  ^?f^  ^®it  ^?* 
open  court,  as  determined  by  the  language  *—*^"^^j  ww«.v**,  ^^^  ^^^  Hack- 
of  the  writ  ney  coaches  began  first  to  nly  under  this 

TTaTiArc^AnTi  (ha-b4r'jun),  a  jacket  of  name  in  London  in  1625,  when  they  were 
A.aucigcuu  hain-mail  shorter  than  twenty  in  number.  Hackney  coachmen 
the  hauberk,  and  vdthout  sleeves,  worn  are  generally  put  under  police  regu- 
during  the  middle  ages  by  the  squires  and  lations,  and  a  tariff  of  fares  imposed 
archers.  upon  them.     Gabs  are  now  the  common 

P'Q'hi'hiillfi  IThfiTi  Ameer  of  Af-  kind  of  hackney  coaches. 
HaUlUUUa  I^Jian,  ghanlstan,  born  Haddm^OIl  (h  a  d '  i  n  g .  t  u  n) .  a 
at  Gabul  in  1872,  succeeded  his  father,  -njiuum^wii  b^rgh  of  Scotland. 
Abdur  Rahman  Elhan,  October  3,  1901.  canital  of  the  county  of  same  name,  17 
TTo  111  foil  fa  or  Habitans,  a  name  miles  east  by  north  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Aau1l.iiUi.B9  aopUed  to  the  inhabi-  Tyne.  The  town  has  a  Gothic  church  of 
tants  of  Ganada,  especially  in  Quebec  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Its 
province,  who  are  of  French  extraction  pain  market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scot- 
and  still  speak  the  French  language  and  land.  Pop.  5125. — ^The  county,  also  called 
preserve  F'rench  customs.    See  Canada,      East  Lothiait,  is  bounded  by  the  Firth 
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of  Forth,  the  German  Ocean.  Berwick-  Hadll  K}lfl.liffl.h  (ba'j§  kal'i-fa), 
Bhire,  and  Midlothian ;  area,  280  aquare  ^^^i^  ikJiaUiaH  ^^^  surname  of 
nules,  of  which  four-fifths  are  arable  or  Mustapha-Ben-Abdallah,  a  Turkish  his- 
^ni  cultivation.  The  Lammermuir  torian,  born  at  Ck>n8tantinople  about 
HiiJs  yield  coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  1605 ;  became  *  first  secretary '  to  Sultan 
Fishing  and  fish-curing  are  carried  on  at  Mourad  IV,  and  died  at  Constantinople 
Dunbar  and  other  points.  Pop.  38,662.  in  1658.  His  most  important  work  ia 
Haddock  (had'uk),  a  well-known  ire<A/-iiM2runii»,  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  of 
/r.  At^  \  ir  "f**  ^I^^",®  v^^  family  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  literature, 
(ixadids),  Mofrhua  (Gadus)  osglefinus.  Among  his  other  works  are  Chronological 
It  18  smaller  than  the  cod,  which  it  much  Tables,  Mirror  of  the  World,  and  History 
resembles,  but  it  has  a  dark  spot  on  each  of  the  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks.  All 
Slf  ^I  .*°®  °^y  ^*"8t  behind  the  head,  the  works  mentioned  above  have  been 
This  fish  commonly  weighs  from  2  to  6  translated  into  Latin  and  modem  Ian- 
lbs.,  though  sometimes  as  high  as  10  lbs.  guages. 


Haddock  (Mdanogrammu9  cBgUfinxu), 

It  breeds  in  immense  numbers  in  the  Soillev  (had'li),  Abthub  TwnriNO, 
northern  seas  in  February  and  March.  **'**^*^j  an  American  educator;  born 
and  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1856.  He 
food.  It  is  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1876;  be- 
America,  from  New  York  to  the  Arctic  came  professor  of  political  science  in 
regions.  1886  and  president  of  Yale  University,  in 

TTcirlprfilAliATi  (h&-d^r8-lft1[>en),  a  18d9.  He  accepted  the  Roosevelt  prof es- 
Aitu«;r»ieuea  ^^^  ^^  Prussia,  in  sorship  at  Berlin,  1907-Oa 
Schleswlg-Holstein,  on  the  Hadersleben  TTaillATr  (hadli),  John,  an  English 
Fiord,  in  the  Little  Belt.  Pop.  9201.  Ja.auicjr  astronomer,  bom  towards 
Hades  i^^'^^)}  originally  the  Greek  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
name  of  the  lord  of  the  lower  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  quadrant 
or  invisible  world,  afterwards  called  that  goes  by  his  name,  though  the  honor 
Pluto ;  but  in  later  times,  as  in  the  Greek  is  also  claimed  for  Newton,  from  whom 
Scriptures,  it  is  applied  to  the  region  it-  Hadley  got  a  descrintion  of  the  instru- 
self.  With  the  ancients  Hades  was  the  ment  in  1727,  and  for  Thomas  Godfrey,  of 
common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  of  Philadelphia,  who  produced  his  instru- 
good  as  well  as  bad.  ment  about  the  same  time  as  Hadley,  in 

Hadii  (^*'i^)»  t*»e  Mohammedan  pil-  1731.  The  Royal  Society  decided  that 
■*****J*  grimage  to  Mecca,  which  every  Godfrey  and  Hadley  were  both  entitled  to 
Mohammedan  ought  to  perform  once  in  the  honor  of  the  invention.  Hadley  also 
his  life,  and  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  invented  the  sextant  He  died  in  1744. 
prefix  Hadji  to  his  name.  The  Pjlgrimap  Hadramailt  i5^"^^J"?ft'h  *  J^t 
was  made  in  disguise  by  Burckhardt  in  **«*«*"•***«•**''  trict  of  Arabia  which, 
1814,  by  Burton  in  1853,  and  by  T.  F.  in  the  older  and  wider  use  of  the  term, 
Keane  in  1878,  each  of  whom  published  extended  from  Yemen  on  the  west  to 
accounts  of  his  journey.  Oman  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Indian 
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Ocean  on  the  south  to  the  great  desert  of 
El  Ahkaf  on  the  north.  The  name  ^ 
however,  generally  confined  by  the  natiyes 
to  a  much  smaller  tract  in  the  southwest 
There  are  some  fertile  valleys  and  glens, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  tmit  of 
the  Wadi-Doan,  where  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  grain  crops,  dates,  indigo, 
bananas,  etc.,  are  extensively  cultivated. 
On  the  coast  Makallah  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial depot. 

Hadrian  (ha'drf-an),  in  fuU,  Pub- 
*^*^  LIU8    Muvs    Hadrianus, 

the  fourteenth  in  the  series  of  Roman  em- 
perors, born  at  Rome,  24th  Jan.,  76  A.D. 
His  father,  who  was  cousin  to  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  died  when  he  was  ten  years 
old,  and  left  him  under  the  charge  of  his 
illustrious  kinsman.  He  married  Sabina, 
Trajan's  grand  niece,  accompanied  the  em- 
peror on  his  expeditions,  filled  Uie  bluest 
offices  of  state,  and,  on  the  death  of  Tra- 
jan, assumed  the  government  as  his 
adopted  son  (117).  He  made  peace  with 
the  Parthians,  renouncing  all  conquests 
east  af  the  Eu- 

Eh  r  a  t  e  s,  and 
ought  off  a 
war  with  the 
Roxolani  by 
payment  of  a 
sum  of  money. 
From  the  year 
121  he  spent 
most  of  his  time 
in  visiting  the 
various  p  r  o  v- 
inces  of  the  em- 
pire. Hadrian's 
policy  was  a 
he  saw  that  the 
the    empire    only 


Coin  of  Hadrian. 


peaceful  one,  because 
further  extension  of 
weakened  it  Although  avoiding  war  as 
much  as  he  could,  he  kept  the  armies  in 
excellent  condition,  fortined  the  frontiers 
in  Germany,  and,  crossing  over  into 
Britain,  constructed  the  wall  known  as 
Hadrian's  Wall  (or  that  of  Severus), 
which  protected  the  Roman  province 
from  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  north. 
He  next  traveled  into  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  lived  in  Athens  for  three  years.  In 
131  he  promulgated  the  Edictum  Perpe- 
tuum,  a  fixed  code  of  laws,  which  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  development 
of  Roman  law.  In  132  the  Jews  began 
a  revolt,  and  for  four  years  carried  on 
a  bloody  war,  the  only  notable  one  of  his 
long  reign.  Hadrian  died  at  Raise  in 
138 

Hadrian's  WaU,    ^^*  p^*^|S 

quite  as  often  associated  with  the  name 
of  Severus.    See  8everu»  {Wall  of). 


HadrOSaUrUS  (ha-dro-^'rus),  a 
am*mhi.v»c»mki.m»  genus  of  large  ex- 
tinct reptiles,  whose  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  newer  cretaceous  strata  of 
the  United  States.  A  fine  example,  found 
in  New  Jersey,  is  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  It  appears 
to  have  resembled  the  gigantic  iguanodon 
of  Europe  in  its  enormous  dimen8ionS| 
herbivorous  habits,  and  anatomical 
structure. 

TTcpnlrAl  (bekl),  Ernst,  a  German 
■°^*'^^*  naturalist  born  at  Pots- 
dam in  1834,  studied  medicine  and  science 
at  Rerlin,  Wfirzburg,  and  Vienna;  trav- 
eled in  Norway  and  Italy,  became  profes- 


perfect  his  knowledge  < 
He  is  the  most  prominent  exponent  of  the 
Darwinian  theories  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  monism  in  Germany.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  The  Radio- 
laruB  (1862),  The  Hietory  of  Creation 
(1868),  Anthropolopy  (1874),  Hiatory  of 
the  Evolution  of  Man  (19^),  Riddle  of 
the  Universe  (1902),  and  Wonders  of 
Life  (1905). 


Kemal  Cavity   <h6'mai).  in  anat- 

plied   to  the  cavity  which  contains  the 


great  centers  of  circulation  in  the  Verte- 
brata,  together  with  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  apparatus.  The  Hcsmal  Arch 
is  the  arch  formed  by  the  projections  an- 
teriorly of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  from 
the  vertebrae. 

Hsematemesis  tia^f' ^iU 

from  the  stomach,  resulting  from  some 
disease  of  the  stomach,  as  ulcer  or  cancer. 

Hamatin    5™15^'  ,  ^^"^  •  ^^  • 

.aMK^Aunvui.  ^^  j^  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  occurring  in  solution  in  the 
interior  of  the  blood  corpuscles  or  cells. 
It  is  the  only  structure  of  the  body,  ex- 
cept hair,  which  contains  iron. 

H«matite    t^i;^«*>feJ»"^«^n,S 

and  Iron, 

Hamatopus   ^j^W^atiig  1,irS; 

the  best  known  species  of  whi<m  is  H, 
08traUgu%j  or  common  oyster-catcher. 

Hamatoxylin    a.H.r):*°nSi: 

oring  matter  of  logwood,  or  Hamaiowylon 
campechianum.  This  coloring  matter  is  a 
constituent  part  of  all  the  colors  prepared 
with  logwood,  and  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alka- 
lies render  it  useful  as  a  reagent  to  detect 
their  presence. 

HaematOZOa  (|i?-nia-t«-B«'a;  Or. 
A&«^.ui.nvvAvar      ^,„ni^     b  1  o  o  d,     and 
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ptyiUf  a  spitting),  the  coughing  up  of  of  New  York  and  New  England. 

}lood,  sometimes  produced  by  fullness  of  HafiTeil     (b&'s^D)*    &    thriving    manu- 

the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs  or  throat,   ***&*'**      facturing  town  of  Prussia,  in 


Eaematuria  Eagiology 

e6on,  a  living  creature),  a  name  given  to  him  to  visit  Bagdad.     He  died  at  Shiras 

the  parasitic  animals  which,  under  cer-  about  1390.     His  poems,  known  coUec- 

tain    conditions,    exist    in    the    blood   of  tively  as  the  Divan,  are  Anacreontic  in 

mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  many  sentiment,    abounding    in    the    praise   of 

invertebrate  animals.    They  are  generally  love  and  wine, 

microscopic,  and  are  thought  to  be  con-  ITaffffur      See  Ahaggar. 

nected  with  various  diseases.  *Ac»55c*i. 

Heematuria    U»?-ma-tu'ri-a;  Gr.  Has:,    ^«  '^s®  ?'  ^\Pi!^^  ,2t  !t® 

**■*'•*''*****      hatma,    blood,    and  ****oJ     genus  Mpmine,  which,  with  the 

ouron,    urine),    a    discharge^   of    bloody  allied   lampreys,  constitute  the  order  of 

urine,  usually  arising  from  disease  of  the  Marsipobranchii.    They  are  of  worm-like 

kidneys   or   bladder.     In   some   parts   of  form,  and  have  no  eyes  or  scales.     The 

Africa  it  is  an  endemic  disease  arising  mouth  is  formed  for  suction,  is  without 

from  a  parasite  in  the  blood.  lips,  and  furnished  with  fleshy  filaments 

BffimOPlobin      HiEMOOLOBULiN    (he-  or  barbels.    There  is  a  single  median  fang 

jA«x^uj.v5xvMxu,     mo-glob'fl-lin),   the  upon  the  palate,  by  means  of  which  the 

semifluid  or  quite  fluid  matter  of  a  red  hag  makes  its  way  into  the  interior  of 

color  contained  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  other   fishes,   such   as  the   cod,   ling,   or 

the  blood.     It  can  be  resolved  into  an  haddock,    where    it    lives    parasitically. 

albuminous  substance  called  globulin  and  The  Mywine  gluiinOsa,  or  common  haj^. 

the  coloring  matter  hiematln.  takes  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  viscid 

TTfPTTiO'nfvftifl     ( h  §  -  m  o  p 'ti-sis ;    Gr.  mucus  which  it  can  secrete.    An  Ameri- 

jxmiiiv^bjrDXD     kaifna,    blood,    and  can^spedes  is  not  uncommon  in  rivers 

pfym,  a  spitting^                    '*                '  ^ '^^      '^    '        '  '^^       "     ' 
blood,  sometimes 

the  blood  vessels -     ^                              , 

or  by  the  rupture  of  blood  vessels  as  a  Westphalia,    at    the    confluence    of    the 

consequence    of    ulceration.      It    is    dis-  Volme  and  Ennepe. .  It  has  manufactures 

tinguished  from  blood  coming  from   the  of  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  leather, 

stomach  by  the  comparative  smallness  of  hats,  steel,  and  ironware.    Pop.  88,605. 

its   quantity,   and    by   its   usually   florid  Hafirenan    (l»^'Jr^nou),  a  town  of  Ger- 

color.    It  occurs  in  heart  disease,  in  pneu-  '**«*6^**"'«>    many.    Lower    Alsace^    18 

monia    and    tubercular    disease    of    the  miles  north  of  Strasburg,  on  the  Moder. 

lungs.  It  is  sometimes  a  case  of  vicarious  It  has  some  manufactures  in  woolen  and 

menstruation.  cotton   goods,   soap,   etc.,   and   a  consid- 

Hscmorrliaffe     ^^^  Hemorrhage,  erable  trade  in  grain,  oil,  hops,  etc    Pop. 

Hsemorrhoids.  See  Hemorrhoids,  Hagcrstowii  ^^oultr^t^itVl^' 

Sffimns      (l»6'mus),    in    ancient    geog-  ington  County,  Maryland,  22  mUes  N.  w. 

raphy,    the   chain    of    moun-  of  Frederick,  on  several  railroads.     It  is 

tains  now  known  as  the  Balkan.  an     active     manufacturing     town,     with 

Hafid    (*»*'fi<J)»    MULAI,    Sultan    of  varied  industries,  including  wood-working 

**"'****     Morocco,     born    in     1873;     the  plants,  textile  mills,  metal  working  indus- 

half  brother  of  Sultan  Abdel  Aziz,  edu-  tries,  railroad  shops,  etc.    Pop.  16,507. 

cated  at  University  of  El  Azaar,  Cairo.  Ba.??ai   (b&K'&-I)t  the  tenth  in  order 

He  was  viceroy  of  Southern  Morocco  for  **«*88***    of   the   minor   prophets,    and 

seven  years,  and  in  1907  put  himself  at  first  of  those  who  prophesied  after  the 

the  head  of  the  rebellion  against  Sultan  captivity.     The  book  of  Haggai  consists 

Aziz,   whose   course    of  life    had   caused  of   four  distinct   prophetical  addresses — 

;reat   dissatisfaction.      After   a   struggle  two  in  the  first  and  two  in  the  second 

jasting  about  a  year  the  revolution  sue-  chapter — intended  to  rouse  his  disheart- 

ceeded.   Aziz  was  dethroned,   and   Hafid  ened  countrymen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 

proclaimed  sultan,  February  11,  1908.  temple.    They  were  delivered  in  520  B.C., 

TTq-Av       (h&'fiz),  Mohammed  Shems  and  are  written  in  a  brief  style.     The 

"'*"^       ED  DIN,  one  of  the  most  cele-  closing  prediction  foreshadows  the  estab- 

brated  and  most  charming  poets  of  Per-  lishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 

sia,  was  bom  at  Shiraz  in  the  beginning  HafiTlOfirraDlia  ^  bft-ji-agrra-f a),    a 

of  the  fourteenth  century.     He  studied  **«'&*v8*«'y**«'  term  from  the  Greek, 

theology  and  law,  sciences  which,  in  Mo-  meaning   in    general    holy    writings,    but 

hammedan  countries,  are  intimately  con-  specifically   applied   to   the   writings   in- 

nected   with   each   other.     He   preferred  eluded  in  the  Jewish  Ketubim,  or  third 

independent  poverty  as  a  dervish  to  a  Ufe  division  of  the  ScripUires.    See  Bible. 

at  court,  whither  he  was  often  invited  by  Hafinolo&rV    V^  ^-U-ol o-J  J  )f      th a  t 

Ahmp^.    who    earnestlv    Dressed  **«*5*vav5j     branch  of  iiteratore 


£ 


Sultan    Ahmed,    who    earnestly    pressed 
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which  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  the 
lives  and  legends  of  the  saints. 
'RAOiiik  '^^^  (bftg;  Dutch,  *8  Qrav- 
^^S^^9  enhage  —  the  Count's 
Hedge;  French,  La  Haye),  practically, 
though  not  formally,  the  capital  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  33  miles  southwest  from  Amster- 
dam, and  within  3  miles  of  the  sea.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  ana  the  seat  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  is  distinguished 
for  width  and  straigbtness  of  streets,  and 
general  elegance  of  public  buildings. 
Among  the  most  important  structures  are 
the  royal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Binnenhof,  a  large  irregu- 
lar building,  founded  in  1249.  and  con- 
taining the  ball  of  assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  and  various  government  offices; 
also  the  provincial  government  house,  a 
large  roomy  edifice,  the  town  hall,  royal 
library  (200,000  vols.)  ;  the  Groote  Kerk. 
or  Church  of  St  James,  with  hexagonal 
tower  and  finely  vaulted  interior;  the 
Mauritshuis,  built  by  Prince  John  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau,  now  converted  into  a 
museum  containing  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  Dutch  masters.  To  these 
has  recently  been  added  the  so-called 
•Palace  of  Feace,'  built  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie for  the  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Conference.  There  are  some 
manufactures — iron,  ordnance,  gold  and 
silver  wares,  hats,  furniture,  etc. — but 
the  town  mostly  depends  on  the  presence 
of  the  court  and  the  numbers  of  strangers 
that  come  for  sea-bathing  to  Scheven- 
ingen,  about  3  miles  distant.  The  Hague 
arose  as  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Counts  of 
Holland  in  1250,  and  became  the  political 
capital  of  the  States  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  seat 
of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitratton. 
Pop.   (1913)  294,693. 

Hague    Peace    Conference 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
in  1898,  an  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence assembled  at  The  Hague,  the  non- 
official  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  on  May 
18,  1£^,  to  consider  the  questions  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  the  mitigation  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  what  steps  could 
be  taken  to  replace  the  appeal  to  arms 
with  the  peaceful  measure  of  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  nations.  One  hun- 
dred delegates  met,  representing  21  Euro- 
pean and  several  American  and  Asiatic 
nations,  none  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  States  being  represented.  The 
result  of  the  conference  was  less  decided 
than  had  been  hoped  for,  jealousy  and 
distrust  between  the  nations  making  them 


unwilling  to  take  any  steps  likely  to  re- 
duce their  strength  in  the  event  of  war. 
Tet  some  progress  in  the  interest  of  peace 
was  made.  The  most  important  had  to  do 
with  measures  relating  to  mediation  and 
arbitration  in  disputes  between  nations. 
To  promote  this  a  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  was  provided  for,  composed 
of  eminent  jurists,  to  which  national  dis- 
putes could,  in  the  event  of  agreement  to 
that  effect,  be  referred  for  settlement. 
The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  several  pow- 
ers, resident  at  The  Hague,  were  consti- 
tuted into  a  permanent  council  in  aid  of 
the  issues  involved.  In  October,  1904, 
the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  government  sent  out  a  circular 
proposing  a  second  conference.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  received,  but 
on  account  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  and  for  other  reasons  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  was  delayed  un- 
til June,  1907.  Delegates  from  all  na- 
tions of  importance  attended  this  confer- 
ence, and  results  of  more  moment  than 
those  of  the  previous  conference  were  at- 
tained. It  was  decided,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  should  be 
formed,  to  consist  of  15  judges  of  the 
highest  eminence,  8  of  them  representing 
the  great  European  nations,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  7  the  minor  na- 
tions, the  code  of  laws  to  be  used  remain- 
ing open  for  decision.  The  Drago  doc- 
trine m  regard  to  the  collection  of  debts 
by  force  was  partly  adopted,  it  being 
decided  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by 
any  nation  for  the  forcible  collection  of 
debts  from  another  until  an  offer  of  arbi- 
tration had  been  made  by  the  creditor 
nation  and  refused  or  ignored  by  the 
debtor,  or  the  debtor  had  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 
Various  steps  were  also  taken  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  to 
properly  guard  th  rights  and  interests 
of  neutrals  on  land  and  sea.  The  Court 
of  Arbitration  established  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  1899  was  converted  by  that  of 
1907  into  a  judicial  tribunal,  before  which 
national  interests  were  to  be  subordinated 
to  a  develooed  system  of  international 
law.  ^  The  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  now 
constituted,  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
diplomatists  and  jurists  representing  all 
the  leading  and  most  of  the  minor  nations, 
with  an  administrative  council  consisting 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  The 
Hague,  presided  over  by  the  Netherland 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  home  has 
been  provided  for, its  meetings  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  has  furnished  the  money 
for  a  suitable  building.  While  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  by  The  Hague  con- 
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ventions  in  the  way  of  reducing  arma- 
ments, many  important  regulations  have 
been  adopted  for  the  protection  of  neu- 
trals in  tne  event  of  war,  and  numerous 
disputes  between  nations  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague  tribunal  and  settled 
amicably.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  long-standing  fishery  contro- 
versy between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  submitted  to 
arbitration  in  1909  and  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  in  the  summer 
of  1910.  See  F%9hery  Question. 
HagUenaU.     see  fra^^enau. 

Hahnemann   <^^i;'LtS^^^^^^ 

the  founder  of  the  homoeopathic  system, 
born  at  Meissen  in  1755 ;  studied  medicine 
at  Leipzig,  Vienna,  and  Erlangen,  taking 
his  degree  at  the  last-mentioned  place  in 
1779.  After  practicing  in  various  places, 
he  published  m  1810  his  Organon  der  ra- 
iionellen  Heilkunde,  which  fully  explained 
his  new  system  of  curing  any  disorder  by 
employing  a  medicine  which  produces  a 
siinilar  disorder.  (See  Homoeopathy.) 
Hahnemann  was  driven  from  Saxonv  by 
the  government  prohibiting  him  from 
dispensing  medicines,  but  found  an  asy- 
lum ultimately  in  Paris,  where  his  system 
was  authorized  by  the  government  and 
acquired  a  certain  popularity.  In  its  de- 
veloped form  it  now  ranks  among  the 
prominent  schools  of  medicine.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1843.  Among  his  works  no- 
tice is  due  to  his  Dictionary  of  Materia 
MedicGf  his  Essays  on  Poisoning  hy  Ar- 
seniCf  and  on  the  Effects  of  Coffee,  and 
his  treatise  on  Chronic  Affections. 

Hahn-Hahn    /,^JJJU.a/  Si'  « ^r  t* 

**^-  **  **••****  (J0UNTES8  OF,  a  Ger- 
man authoress,  born  in  1805,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Karl  Friedricn  of  Hann- 
Hahn,  who  squandered  most  of  his  means 
as  an  entrepreneur  of  dramatic  compa- 
nies. In  1826  she  married  a  wealthy 
cousin,  but  three  years  later  was  divorced, 
after  which  she  traveled  extensively  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant  In  1835 
she  made  her  d4but  in  literature  with 
Poems,  followed  by  Venetian  Night  § 
(1836),  and  Songs  and  Poems  (1837). 
But  her  popularity  is  chiefly  founded  on 
her  novels,  especially  those  of  social  life, 
amongst  which  Aus  der  Oesellschaft 
(1838),  Qr&fin  Paustine  (1841),  and 
Sigismund  Forster  (1843),  may  be  men- 
tioned.    She  died  in  1880. 

Haidarabad,  ^^^  syderaiad. 


the  bands  of  Magyar  foot  soldiers,  who 
placed  themselves  at  the  service  of  any 
potentate  who  was  willing  and  able  to 
pay  them.  Their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Bocskai,  prince  of  Hungary,  in  the  war 
of  Succession  was  rewarded  by  a  grant 
from  that  prince,  in  1605,  of  a  separate 
district  of  the  country  for  their  residence, 
with  privileges  of  nobility,  etc.,  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  till  1848. 
ISoiop  Sib  Douglas,  British  general, 
****»'  bom  in  1861.  Served  in  the 
African  companies,  and  in  1915  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  British  army. 
Va|1  (hal),  small  masses  of  ice  or 
****"■  frozen  rain  falling  from  the 
clouds  in  showers  or  storms,  varying  in 
their  form,  being  either  angular,  pyra- 
midal, or  stellated,  as  well  as  in  their 
consistency,  being  sometimes  as  hard  as 


Haidncks 


( hI'd(Jkz ) ,  or  Haiduks 
( Hungarian  Hajduk, 
drovers),  a  term  originally  applied  to  the 
herdsmen  of  Hungary,  and  afterwards  to 


Forms  or  Hailstonbs. 
Fig.  1.  a,  Hailstone  whioh  fell  at  Bona  in  18S2: 
diameter  U  inchee,  weight  300  graina.  6  e.  Sections 
of  differently  shaped  Hailstones  whioh  fell  on  the 
same  occasion.  Fig,  2.  a,  Section  of  Hailstone  with 
minute  pyramids  on  its  surface,  bcde.  Fragments 
of  same  when  burst  asunder. 

ice  and  sometimes  as  soft  as  snow.  At 
the  center  there  is  generally  an  opaque 
spongy  mass,  resembling  sleet  in  its  com< 
position,  and  round  this  a  semi-trans- 
parent congealed  mass,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  layers  or  strata,  is  formed. 
Properly  there  are  two  kinds  of  hail — 
the  small  grains  which  generally  fall  in 
winter  and  usually  before  snow ;  and  the 
large  hail  which  occurs  chiefly  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  is  most  severe  in  very 
hot  climates.  The  small-grained  hail  is 
probably  formed  by  the  freezing  of  rain- 
drops as  they  pass  in  falling  through 
colder  air  than  that  from  which  they 
started.  The  large  or  common  hail  is 
probably  due  to  the  meeting  of  two  cur- 
rents of  air,  of  very  unequal  temperature 
and  electric  tension.  The  usual  size  of 
hailstones  is  about  "%.  inch  in  diameter, 
but  they  are  frequently  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  sometimes  even  8  or  4  incnes 
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in  diameter.  In  hot,  and  even  in  tem- 
perate climates  they  are  often  very  de- 
stractiye  to  crops. 

Hailes.      ]^^'^.   ^^  Dalrymple    (Sir 

-"^"9      David). 
Hainan       (^I'nan),     an     island     of 
*^^  China,     belonging     to     the 

grovince  of  Quang-Tung,  between  the 
'hina  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  chan- 
nel of  15  miles,  encumbered  with  shoals 
and  coral  reefs.  It  is  almost  oval  in 
shape,  and  has  an  area  of  over  16,000 
square  miles.  The  fertile  lowlands  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  are  occu- 
pied by  immigrant  Chinese,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  1,500,000,  who  cultivate  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  The  fisheries  are 
also  productive.  The  interior,  which  is 
mountainous  and  covered  with  forests,  is 
inhabited  by  a  distinct  race  still  in  a  very 
primitive  stage.  The  capital  is  Kiang- 
chow,  on  the  northern  coast,  a  large  sea- 
port 

Hainant,    ^  A^h^^^^'^  ^*;?^ • 

^  Dutch,  Hennegowen;  Ger- 
man, Hennegau) ,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by 
France;  area,  1406  square  miles. 
Though  nowhere  properly  mountainous,  it 
is  very  hilly  in  the  southeast,  where  it 
is  covered  by  the  Western  Ardennes.  In 
other  directions  it  is  generally  flat,  though 
well  diversified.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  surface  is  arable,  and  scarcely 
a  hundredth  part  is  waste.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive 
coal  fields,  coal,  together  with  flax,  linen, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  porcelain  being  the 
chief  articles  of  export  Manufactures, 
chiefly  cutlery,  woolen  and  linen  goods, 
etc.,  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
The  capital  is  Mons.  Population,  1.146,- 
646.  The  old  province  of  Hainault,  in 
Cflesar*s  time  the  native  district  of  the 
Nervii,  was  in  the  tenth  century  governed 
by  a  race  of  counts,  the  succession  of 
which  continued  unbroken  till  1436,  when 
Jacqueline,  heiress  of  William  IV,  was 
forced  to  cede  her  lands  to  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  With  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
Hainault  passed  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, but  in  1659  a  part  of  it  was  ceded 
to  France,  and  is  now  included  In  the 
department  of  Nord. 
TTaiTilmro'  ^^  Haimbubo  (hin'burfc. 
HailLDUr^y  him'burfc),  a  town  of 
Lower  Austria,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Danube,  27  miles  southeast  of  Vienna. 
It  is  walled ;  has  an  ancient  town  house, 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  other 
antiquities.  The  old  castle  on  the  height 
is  the  Heimbnre  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
the  old  frontier  fortress  of  the  Huns. 
Pop^  6226. 


east  of  Leipzig.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  German  flannel  manu- 
facture.   Pop.  7932. 

Hair  ^***^)»  ^^^  ^^e,  tlreadlike,  more 
or  less  elastic  substance,  of  va- 
rious form  and  color,  which  constitutes 
the  covering  of  the  skin  in  the  class  of 
mammalia.  It  has  the  same  use  as  feath- 
ers in  birds,  and  scales  in  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles. No  species  of  mammalia  is  without 
hair  in  an  adult  state,  not  even  the 
Cetacea.  In  quadrupeds  it  is  of  the  most 
various    conformation,    from    the    finest 


A  B  CD 

Haibs  or  Varioub  Akzmaia  Maqnifibd. 

A,  Indian  bat    b.  Mouse,    c.  Sable,    d.  Human. 

wool  to  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  or  the 
bristles  of  the  hog.  The  human  body  is 
naturally  covered  with  long  hair  only  on 
a  few  parts;  yet  the  parts  which  we 
should  generally  describe  as  destitute  of 
it  produce  a  fine,  short,  colorless,  some- 
times hardly  perceptible  hair.  The  only 
places  entirely  free  from  it  are  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet; 
but  the  body  of  the  male  often  produces 
hair  like  that  of  the  head  oh  the  breast, 
shoulders,  arms,  etc.  Each  hair  consists 
of  a  shaft  and  a  root  The  shaft  or  part 
outside  the  skin  does  not  grow;  but  the 
root  embedded  in  the  skin  expands  ^t  its 
lower  end  into  a  swelling  or  bulb  which 
is  composed  of  little  cells  and  grows  by 
forming  new  cells,  the  old  ones  being 
pressed  forward  and  becoming  part  of 
the  shaft  The  color  is  due  to  minute 
pigment  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  hair. 
The  color  of  the  hair  is  a  race  character ; 
and  the  shape  of  the  shaft  has  likewise 
been  used  in  this  way,  transverse  sec- 
tions showing  circular,  oval,  flat,  or  reni- 
form  outlines.  The  human  hair  varies 
according  to  age,  sex,  country,  and  cir- 
cumstances. At  birth  an  infant  gener- 
ally has  light  hair.  It  always  grows 
darker  and  stiflPer  with  age.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows. At  the  age  of  puberty  the  hair 
grows  in  the  armpits,  etc,  of  both  sexes, 
and  on  the  chin  of  the  male.  The  hair 
of  men  is  stronger  and  stiflfer;  that  of 
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females  longer  (even  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture), thicker,  and  not  so  liable  to  be 
shed.  Connected  with  the  hairs  are  small 
glands  which  secrete  an  oily  substance, 
serving  as  a  lubricant  to  the  skin  as  well 
as  the  hair.  These  are  called  sebaceous 
glands.  If  the  root  is  destroyed  there  is 
no  means  of  reproducing  the  hair ;  but  if 
it  falls  out  without  the  root  being  de- 
stroyed, as  is  often  the  case  after  nervous 
fevers,  the  hair  grows  out  again  of  itself. 
Each  hair,  indeed,  lasts  only  a  certain 
time,  after  which  it  falls  out  and  is  re- 
placed by  another  as  long  as  the  papilla 
is  not  weakened.  Grayness  of  hair  is 
caused  by  a  deficient  amount  of  pigment 
granules  in  the  hair  cells.  The  deficiency 
arises  at  the  hair  bulb  where  the  cells 
are  produced.  Any  influences  that  affect 
the  nutrition  of  the  bulb  may  thus  affect 
the  color  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Baldness  is  caused  by  atrophy  of 
the  papilla,  generally  due  to  lessened  cir- 
culation oi  the  blood  in  the  scalp.  For 
some  diseases  which  have  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  hair,  see  Plica  Polonica, 
Ringworm,  8ycoBi»,  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances hair  is  a  very  stable  sub- 
stance. It  is  the  last  thing  which  decays, 
and  it  often  grows  after  death  and  lasts 
for  centuries.  Hair  is  not  acted  on  by 
water,  but  heated  in  it  under  pressure  it 
decomposes,  evolves  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  dissolves ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by 
alkalies  and  acids.  When  burned  it  emits 
a  disagreeable  odor  as  of  burning  horn. 

Hair  for  manufacture  is  furnished 
chiefly  from  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  hog,  the 
goat,  especially  the  Angora  or  Mohair 
goat,  the  camel,  and  the  alpaca.  That  of 
the  first  three  is  most  used  for  uphol- 
stery purposes,  the  short  hair  being  man- 
ufactured into  curled  hair  for  stuflln^ 
and  the  long  straight  hair  manufactured 
into  hair-cloth  for  seating.  The  long 
hair  is  also  reserved  for  the  manufacture 
of  fishing-lines,  brushes,  etc.  White  hair 
is  of  the  most  value,  being  most  adapted 
for  dyeinff  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  articles.  The  horse-hair  used  for 
weaving  comes  chiefly  from  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  South  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Russia  chiefly  furnishes  the  bris- 
tles, so  largely  used  for  brushes.  The 
sable,  the  minniver,  the  marten,  the  bad- 
ger supply  the  finer  brushes  or  hair-pen- 
cils or  painters.  The  hair  of  the  goat, 
the  camel,  and  the  alpaca  is  chiefly  used 
in  combination  with  or  subordinated  to 
wool  and  other  fibers  for  spinning  and 
weaving  into  dress  fabrics.  The  kind  of 
hair  most  used  in  manufacture  is  the 
fleecy  coat,  or  soft  hair  of  the  sheep, 
known  as  wool  (9.  r.).  Human  hair 
i0  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 


wigs,  curls,  beards,  chignons,  etc.  Modt 
of  the  supply  comes  from  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  where  the  peasant  girls 
sell  their  hair  to  itinerant  dealers.  In 
every  case,  and  for  any  purpose,  hair  is 
always  best  taken  from  the  healthy  living 
subject,  hair  of  diseased  and  dead  people 
being  much  inferior. 

Hair-dyes,  substances  for  giving 
•'  '  hair  some  particular 
color  desired.  The  numerous  prepara- 
tions sold  for  this  purpose  have  generally 
a  basis  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver.  Bis- 
muth, pyrogallic  acid,  sulphur,  the  juice 
of  green  walnut  shells  and  other  astrin- 
gent vegetable  juices,  are  also  employed. 
TToir-AAl  the  living  form  into  which 
xittir  cci,  horse-hairs,  when  left  to  soak 
in  running  water,  are  supposed  by  many 
to  develop.  The  horse-hair  worm  or 
hair-eel  is  really  a  Nematode.  See  "Nema- 
ielmia, 

Hair-erass    ^^*'^^'u.,*   -^^^^.u^i 

«M»M.  ^xc*o0  grasses  belonging  to  that 
division  of  the  order  in  which  the  spike- 
lets  have  two  or  more  florets,  and  the 
inflorescence  is  a  loose  panicle.  It  is  of 
little  use  for  cattle,  which  dislike  it  but 
may  serve  where  covert  is  wanted  for 
game.  A.  cwspetdsa.  or  tufted  hair-grass, 
the  windlestrae  of  the  Scotch,  is  used  as 
thatch  for  ricks,  and  in  some  places  for 
making  mats. 

Hair-powder,      ^^S^r^B^taA' 

and  some  perfume,  formerly  much  used 
to  whiten  the  head.  Sometimes  the  pow- 
der was  colored.  The  custom  of  wearing 
it  was  introduced  from  France  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  make 
the  powder  hold,  the  hair  was  usually 
greased  with  pomade.  It  is  now  scarcely 
to  be  seen  except  on  the  heads  of  footmen 
in  attendance  on  the  people  of  rank  or 
wealth. 

Hair-spring,     {."i^Sfilf^rtnTmSS^ 

of  steel,  which  is  attached  to  the  axle  of 
the  balance  wheel,  and  serves  by  its  re- 
sisting power  to  equalize  the  vibrations 
of  the  escapement-wneel. 
Hair-tail  (Trichjurus),  a  jenus  of 
v«»**  acanthopterous  fishes,  of 
the  tropical  marine  fauna,  generally 
found  near  land.  The  body  is  long,  scale- 
less,  ribbon-shape,  and  ends  in  a  long, 
whip-like  tail.  The  dorsal  fin  extends 
along  the  whole  back  and  is  spiny 
throughout.  There  are  six  species  known, 
some  of  them  being  four  feet  long.  The 
Dilvery  Hair-tail,  or  Ribbon-fish,  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic,  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  others  aJTf 
found  in  Pacific  waters. 
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Hair-worms.  See  Nematelminthes. 
Haiti.    See  Hayii. 

Haiilil  (bft'JWiJ).  an  Egyptian,  In- 
**^«l***«l  dian,  and  African  tree  of  the 
genus  Balanites  {B.  ^gyptiaca),  nat.  or- 
der Simarubes,  cultivated  for  its  edible 
fruit,  from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil  is 
expressed. 

Wftii'mir  (ha-j6-p(Jr'),  a  town  of  In- 
Atijipur  j.^^  jjj  the  Muzaffarpur  Dis- 
trict Bengal,  on  the  Little  Gandak,  a 
short  distance  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Ganges.  Its  command  of  water  traffic 
gives  it  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. Pop.  about  20,000. 
TTaIta  (h&k),  the  Merlucius  vulgiiris 
Aa&c  ^f  Europe,  and  the  M.  albldus 
of  N.  America,  fishes  belonging  to  that 


Hake  (Afer/uctiM  vtUgdrit). 

division  of  the  cod  family  or  Gadids, 
which  has  the  head  much  flattened,  and 
two  dorsal  and  one  long  anal  flu.  The 
European  hake  is  known  in  some  places 
as  king  of  the  herrings,  on  which  it  preys. 
Hakim  (ha'kim),  a  Turkish  word, 
originally  signifying  iage, 
philosopher,  and  then  a  physician.  Hakim 
hashi  is  the  physician  of  the  sultan,  that 
is  to  say,  the  chief  of  the  physicians,  al- 
ways a  Turk;  whilst  the  true  physicians 
in  the  seraglio  under  him  are  Western 
Europeans,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 
TTaVliiTTf  (hak'IOt),  Richard,  one  of 
Aliiuuyb  ^g  earliest  English  collec- 
tors of  voyages  and  maritime  journals, 
born  in  1553.  He  entered  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  in  1575,  and  became  so 
eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  cos- 
mography, that  he  was  appointed  public 
lecturer  on  that  science.  About  15i84  he 
went  to  Paris  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
ambassador,  and  stayed  there  five  years. 
After  his  return  home  he  prepared  for 
the  press  his  collection  of  The  Principal 
Navtgations,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English  Nation,  made  by  Sea,  or  over 
Land,  Within  the  Compass  of  These 
1500  Tears.  The  first  volume,  in  folio, 
was  published  in  1589,  and  the  third  and 
last  in  1600.  Besides  narratives  of  nearly 
220  voyages,  these  volumes  comprise  pat- 
ents, letters,  instructions,  and  other  docu- 
ments, not  readily  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Hakluyt  died  in  1616,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

TTfilrAilfiili     (ha'kO-da'de),    or    Hako- 
jiaKoaaai    ^^^^  ^  ^.^y  ^f  Japan, 


near  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Yesso, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  bay,  which  forms 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  The 
commerce  is  important  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  matches,  etc.  The  dty 
is  strikingly  clean,  well  laid  out,  and  at- 
tractive in  other  particulars.  Pop. 
78  040. 

Hakon  VII  (ha'kon).  Prince 
Aa&oa  YXX  Charles  of  Denmark, 
was  elected  by  the  Norwegian  parliament 
and  popular  vote  (Nov.  12-13,  1900),  as 
the  nrst  ruler  of  the  resuscitated  king- 
dom of  Norway.  He  was  born  in  1872, 
the  second  son  of  Frederick  VIII  of  Den- 
mark, and  in  1896  married  Princess 
Maud,  third  daughter  of  Edward  VII  of 
England.  He  chose  the  name  Hakon  as 
a  revival  of  the  title  of  a  number  of  an- 
cient kings  of  Norway. 

Halacha     /^^^'V.^^\:  h/la^^  (^eb. 

AM»A»vu»  I  j.^|g  f^^  ^Yie  Jewish  oral  or 
traditional  law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
written  law  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  like  it  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
It  was  finally  reduced  to  a  written  code 
forming  part  of  the  Talmud, 
Halberd  ^^  Halbebt  (hal'bert), 
"^^  ^      an   offensive  weapon,  con- 

sisting of  a  pole  or  shaft  about  6  feet 
long,  naving  its  head  armed  with  a  steel 


Halbxbts. 
1.  Halbert  (Time  of  Henry  VIII).     2,  Do.  with 
fleur-de-lis^ (Henry  VII).     3,  Double-axed  Halbert 
(Charles  I).      4.   Halbert   (Charles  II).      6.   Do. 
(William  III). 

point  edged  on  both  sides.  Near  the  head 
was  a  cross  piece  of  steel  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  axe,  with  a  spike  or  hook 
at  the  back.  It  was  much  used  in  the 
English  army  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  gave  its  name  to  troops  called  halher- 
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diers,  to  whom  was  confided  the  defense  of  Long  Island  in  1776.     Being  sent  by 

of  the  colors,  and  other  special  duties.    It  Washington  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  line 

is  now  used  only  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and   obtain   information,   he   was   taken, 

TTalhArafoH'f-      (h&l-b^r-st&t'),  a  town  condemned   as  a   spy,   and  executed   the 

AtUUerSLaaii      ^^  Prussia,  in  the  next  day,  September,  177a    He  has  since 

Srovince   of  Saxony,  32  miles  S.   w.   of  been   looked    upon   as   a   martyr   to   the 

[agdeburg,    on    the    right    bank   of   the  cause  of  liberty.    He  said,  *  I  only  regret 

Hokemme.    It  is  an  old  town,  with  many  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 

timber-framed  and  curiously  ornamented  country.' 

houses.     Its  principal  buildings  are  the  Sal  a       Sabah      Joskpha,     authoress, 

cathedral,  the  Liebirauen  church,  an  old  **«****j      was    born    at    Newport    New 

Episcopal  palace,  town  house,  etc    It  has  Hampshire,  in  1793 ;  died  in  1879.     She 

considerable     manufactures     of    carpets,  published   The  Oeniu9  of  Ohlivion,  and 

soap,  leather,  oil,  gloves,  etc.  Pop.  46,481.  other  Poems  in  1823,  and  Northioood,  a 

Hale  von      (hal'si-on),  an  old  or  novel,  in  1827.     She  edited  the  Ladies 

AM»Avjwu      poetical  name  of  the  king-  Magazine,  Boston,  1828-37,  and  published 

fisher.     It  was  fabled  to  lay  its  &ggs  in  other  poems  and  works  of  fiction, 

nests  that  floated  on  the  sea,  about  the  Hales   i^^^h  Albzanobb  db,  sur- 

winter  solstice,  and  to  have  the  power  of  *****^»    named    the    Irrefragable    Doc- 

charming  the  winds  and  waves  during  the  tor;  an  English  theologian,  born  at  Hales 

period  ot  incubation,  so  that  the  weather  in   Gloucestershire,   date   unknown,   cele- 

was  then  calm ;  whence  the  term,  halcyon  brated  among  the  controversialists  of  the 

days.    See  also  Kingfisher.  thirteenth  century.     He  died  at  Paris  in 

ITqIa       (hai),   Edward   Evebett,   au-  1245. 

*****^       tnor   and   clergyman,    born   at  IffolAvv  (ft-la-v*ii     Jaoqubb     Fban- 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1822.    He  was  **«**^'' J    gois     Fbomental     Eub,     a 

graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  was  the  French  musical  composer,  born  of  Jewish 

pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  in  Worces-  parentage  at  Paris,  1799.     He  studied  at 

ter,  Massachusetts,  1846-56,  and  of  one  the    conservatory     under    Lambert    and 

in  Boston  1856-1903,   when  he  was  ap-  Cherubini,  and  was  sent  to  Italy  to  finish 

Jointed  chaplain  of  Congress.     He  died  his  musical  education.    Here  he  wrote  his 

une  6,  1909.     His  books  were  numerous  first   two   operas   Les   Boh^miennes  and 

and  a  number  of  them   highly  popular.  Pygmalion.     The  first  of  his  pieces  per- 

Prominent  among  them  were  The  Man  formed  was  a  little  comic  opera,  UArti- 

Without  a  Country,  Ten  Times  One  is  san,    given    at    the   Theatre    Feydaa   in 

Ten,  Philip  Nolan's  Friends,  A  New  Eng-  Paris,   in   1827.      His  chef  d'oeuvre.   La 

land  Boyhood,  etc  Juive,  appeared  in  1835,  and  rapidly  ob- 

VqJa       Horatio,  philologist,  was  bom  tained  a  European  celebrity.    Among  his 

.  **«**^>      in     New     Hampshire,     about  other  works  are  VEclaire,  Ouido  et  CHn- 

1817.  a  son  of  S.  J.  Hale.     Graduating  evra.  La  Reine  de  Chypre,  Le  Val  d*An' 

at  Harvard  in  1837,  he  studied  philology  dorre,  and  La  F4e  auw  Roses.     He  died 

and   produced   a  valuable  work   entitled  at  Nice  in  1862.     He  was  a  cultivated 

Ethnology  and  Philology,  that  contained  and  scholarly  composer  but  without  much 

a  remarkable  amount  of  information  on  genius. — His  son,  LuDOVic  Hal^vt,  bom 

those  subjects.     He  also  edited  the  Iro-  in  1834,  was  a  popular  author  of  vaude- 

quois  Book  of  Rites.    He  died  in  1896.  villes,  and  wrote  the  librettos  of  most  of 

Hale       John  P.,  statesman  and  Free-  Offenbach's  operas.     He  also  wrote  the 

•^^  ^>      soil    candidate    for    the    Presi-  charming  UAhb6   Constantin   and   other 

dency,    was    born    at    Rochester,    New  novels,  and  a  number  of  plays,  including 

Hampshire,    in    1806.      Elected   to   Con-  Frou  Frou  and   Tricoche  et  Caealot,  a 

gress  in  1842,  he  became  prominent  in  his  comedy  which  had  a  remarkable  success, 

opposition  to  slavery.    In  1846  Mr.  Hale  He  died  in  1908. 

was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator.  In  1847  he  Ha.lf«IIIOOIl  ^^  fortification,  an  out- 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  **••***  4*awwii.j  work  composed  of  two 
National  Liberty  party,  and  in  1852  by  faces  forming  a  salient  angle,  whose 
the  E>ee-soil  party.  His  speeches  were  gorge  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half- 
replete  with  humor  and  pathos.     His  16  moon. 

years  in  the  Senate  were  devoted  to  the  Salf-DAV       ^°   ^^^   British   army,   is 

agitation   of   the   slavery   question.     He  **•*  *  ir^Jf     granted    as   a   remunera- 

died  in  1873.  tion  for  past  services,  either  to  an  officer 

T1V1 A       Nathan,  an  American  patriot,  who  retires  altogether  from  active  duty 

*""'^'      was  born  at  Coventry,  Connec-  after  the  full  period  of  service,  or  to  one 

ticut,  in  1755.   He  was  graduated  at  Yale  who  is  compelled  by  ill-health,  reduction 

College    in    1773,    entered    Washington's  of    his    regiment,    or    some    exceptional 

army  in  1775,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  cause,  to  quit  active  service  for  a  time. 
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An  officer  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  United  States  army  is  granted  76  per 
cent  of  th^  pay  of  his  rank. 
Half-Vike.  *  defensive  weapon,  for- 
^*«.v,  merly  used  in  the  navy 
to  repel  the  assault  of  boarders. 
Half-tone.  5?  illustration  printed 
*  from  a  plate  produced  by 
the  half-tone  process.  B^  this  process 
blocks  that  may  be  used  in  an  ordinary 
press  are  made  from  photographs.  The 
illustrations  sho^  not  only  black  and 
white,  but  all  the  gradations  between  these 
— the  '  half  *  and  other  fractional  *  tones,* 
once  thought  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 


caught  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  much  prized  for  the  table. 

HaUcarnaSSTLS  (hali-kar-nas'us),  in 
«AwuvMj..aM»00u.0  ancient       geography, 

the  capital  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  once 
an  important  dty.  Queen  Artemisia 
erected  here,  in  honor  of  her  husband, 
King  MausOlus,  the  celebrated  tomb  hence 
known  as  the  Mausoleum,  Halicarnassus 
was  the  native  place  of  Herodotus. 

Halichondria    <^/i"i"r°°5"t2nnJiS 

order  oi  sponges 
comprising  the  common  sponges  of  the 
British  coasts.  They  are  found  incrusting 
stones  and  sea-weed  below  the  tide-mark, 


Halibut  (HippogiloMUB  vulgarit). 


ordinary  printing. 

HaliaetnS    <^aH-ft'tus),     the     genus 

AA»uar^viM    ^£  jjj^^g  ^^   which   belong 

the  white-tailed  sea  eagle  of  Britain,  and 
the  whiteheaded  or  bald  eagle  of  America. 

HaHburton     VH*iL^"c'=A'«'{.?Bi: 

an  Anglo-American  humorous  writer, 
bom  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1797; 
died  in  1865.  He  practiced  law  in  Hali- 
fax, wrote  a  Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  Nova  Scotia',  and  contributed 
a  series  of  humorous  letters  to  a  Halifax 
newspaper  under  the  pseudonvm  of  '  Sam 
Slick.'  In  1840  he  became  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  subse- 
quently went  to  England.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Halibut  (hal'i-but),  or  HoLiBUT, 
AMMXMu.if  ^^^  Hippoglossus  vulgflris, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Pleuronectida; 
or  flat-fish  family,  sometimes  weighing 
more  than  3CM)  lbs.  The  fish  has  a  com- 
pressed body,  one  side  resembling  the 
back  and  another  the  belly,  and  both  eyes 
on   the   same   side   of   the   head.     It   is 


and   have   often   elegant   forms,   but   are 
unfit    for    any    use.      One    species,    H, 
oculdta,    is     popularly     known     as     the 
*  mermaid's  glove.* 
HaliCOre     (^^-^^^'o-r^)-     See  Dugony. 

Halifax  ^^*y^-?*Hb  *  "^^l^  ""^  5°t 

«*«•«««.  «M>.  lan^^  in  ^jig  county  of  York 
(West  Riding),  on  the  Hebble,  36  miles 
w.  8.  w.  of  York.  It  is  built  on  a  rising 
slope,  and  has  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  more  modern  streets  are  spa- 
cious and  well  paved.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (restored  1879), 
All  Souls*  Church,  the  Square  Churcn, 
the  town-hall,  market-hall,  theater,  assem- 
bly rooms,  infirmary,  etc.  There  are 
several  charitable  institutions,  three  pub- 
lic parks,  and  two  grammar-schools. 
Halifax  commands  abundant  supplies  of 
coal  and  water,  and  an  extensive  inland 
navigation  connecting  it  with  Hull  and 
Liverpool.  It  is  one  of  the  centers  of 
the  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  in 
Yorkshire,  a  great  variety  of  goods  being 
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Halifax  Hall 

produced.    There  are  also  iron,  chemical,  ment  of  the  Bank  of  England.     In  1700 

and  machine-making  works.   Pop.  (1911)  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 

101,556.  Halifax,    was    twice    impeached    by    the 

Halifax       ^     ^^^*  capital     of     Nova  House  of  Commons,  and  remained  out  of 

AAo.    Acwky     Scotia,    is   situated    on    the  office  during  the  reign  of  Anne.     Having 

slope  of  a  commanding  hill,  on  the  west-  taken  an  active  part  in  securing  the  suc- 

ern  side  of  Halifax  harbor.     The  harbor  cession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  George 

is  one  of  the  best  and  most  spacious  in  I  created  him  an  earJL  and  bestowed  on 

America  and  is  easy  of  access  at  all  sea-  him  the  order  of  tlie  Garter.    He  became 

sons  of  the  year.     Its  length  from  north  first  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1714.     His 

to  south  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  ter-  character  was  a  mixture  of  meanness  and 

minates   in   a   beautiful   sheet   of   water  arrogance,    but    his    taste    in    literature 

called  Bedford  Basin,  within  which  are  and   the  arts  was  good,  and  he  had   a 

10  square  miles  of  good  anchorage.    The  great  talent  for  finance, 

harbor  is  well  fortified,  and  has  an  ex-  Trolifoir      Geoboe  Saville,   Mabquis 

ville,  English  statesman  and  writer,  born 
in  1630;  died  in  1695.  Having  exerted 
himself  for  the  return  of  Charles  II  he  was 
created  Viscount  Halifax  in  1667,  in  1669 
Earl,  and  in  1682  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
beinp:  also  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and 

President  of  the  council.  He  supported 
ames  II,  but  lost  his  favor  by  oppos- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas 
Corpus  acts.  He  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Convention 
Parliament;  and  largely  contributed  to 
the  elevation  of  William  III  to  the 
throne.  He  wrote  Advice  to  a  Daughter, 
various  political  tracts,  such  as  the 
Character  of  a  Trimmer^  Maxims  of 
State,  etc.  He  himself  was  a  specimen 
of  the  trimmer,  his  conduct,  however, 
beinff  guided  more  by  patriotic  than  per- 
tensive  government  dockyard.     The  city,  sonal  reasons. 

which  was  first  settled  as  a  colony  by  Haliotis  (hal-i-5'tis),  a  genus  of  gas- 
Governor  Cornwallis  in  1749,  has  spa-  teropodous  molluscs,  both 
clous  and  regular  streets,  an  elegant  fossil  and  recent,  commonly  called  ear- 
Province  Building,  large  Roman  and  An-  shells,  or  sea-ears^  found  adhering  to 
glican  Catholic  cathedrals,  a  military  hos-  rocks  on  the  shore  and  remarkable  for 
pital,  theater,  university,  etc.  It  is  the  the  pearly  iridescence  of  the  inner  sur- 
principal  naval  station  of  British  Amer-  face.  The  name  is  derived  from  their 
ica,  has  an  extensive  foreign  and  coasting  likeness  to  an  ear. 
trade,  and  large  exports.  There  are  Hall  (^^^)»  *°  ancient  town  of  Aus- 
numerous  manufactures,  including  iron  "y^  tria,  in  the  Tyrol,  6  miles  east 
castings,  cars,  machinery  paint,  soap,  of  Innsbruck,  on  the  Inn,  which  is  here 
cordage,  fertilizers,  skates,  tobacco,  paper,  navigable.  It  has  very  extensive  salt 
etc.;  also  rolling  mills.  Pop.  (1911)  works,  and  in  recent  times  has  become  a 
46,619.  summer  resort.  Pop.  6191. 
TTnliffiY  Chables  Montague,  Eabl  TTqH  a  town  of  WUrtemberg.  See 
JiailiaJL,  Qj.^  ^^  English  poet  and  ■°'*">  SchwUhisch-Hall. 
statesman,  bom  in  1661;  died  in  1715.  Sail  ^^A^^'  Asaph,  astronomer,  born 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  in  1829; 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  first  dieu  in  1907.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
attracted  notice  by  his  verses,  and  in  versity  of  Michigan,  and  in  1863  was 
1687  wrote,  In  conjunction  with  Matthew  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Prior,  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse.  United  States  navy.  In  1877  he  made 
He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  capital  discovery  of  two  moons  of 
member  for  Maiden  during  the  Conven-  Mars,  named  by  him  Deimos  and  Phobos. 
tion  Parliament,  became  a  lord  of  the  V'all  (hftl),  Basil,  a  naval  officer  and 
treasury  in  1692,  and  chancellor  of  the  *^  traveler,  son  of  Sir  James  Hall 
exchequer  in  1694.  His  administration  of  Douglass,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1788, 
was  distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  the  entered  the  navy  in  1802,  and  became 
funded  debt  system,  and  by  the  establish-   post-captain  in  1817.    Amongst  his  prin- 
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cipal  works  are:  A  Voyage  of  Discovery 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea  and  the  Great 
Loo  Choo  Island  (1817)  ;  Extracts  from 
a  Journal  (written  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  America)  ;  Travels  in  North  America 
(1829)  ;  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Trav- 
els; Schloss  Heinfeld,  or  A  Winter  in 
Styria.  He  died  in  Gosport  in  1844. 
1Tsi.11  Chables  Francis,  an  Arctic 
•****">  explorer,  born  at  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1821.  He  began  life 
as  a  blacksmith,  became  a  journalist  in 
Cincinnati;  in  1860  organized  an  Arctic 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  remained  among  the  Eskimos 
two  years.  In  1864  he  undertook  a 
second  expedition  to  the  same  regions, 
where  he  remained  till  1869.  In  1871, 
at  the  instigation  of  Hall,  the  United 
States  government  fitted  out  the  Polaris 
for  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
placed  Captain  Hall  in  command.  The 
Polaris  sailed  from  New  York,  June  29, 
1871,  and  on  August  30,  reached  lat 
82"*  16'  N.,  and  then  turned  back  to 
winter  in  a  sheltered  bay,  lat.  81**  38', 
where  Hall  died  on  November  8th.  An 
account  of  his  first  expedition  was  given 
by  Capt  Hall  in  his  Arctic  Researches, 
HrU      Edwabd,  an  English  chronicler, 

'  born  in  London  about  1495 ;  died 
in  1547.  He  practiced  law  and  attained 
the  oflice  of  judge  in  the  sheriflfs  court. 
He  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  a  zealous  Catholic.  HalVs 
Chronicle,  published  in  1548,  is  a  curious 
picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  age. 

•fffl]]  G.  Stanley,  an  American  edu- 
^  cator,  born  at  Ashfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Williams  College  and  in  Germany.  In 
1888  hie  was  chosen  president  of  Clark 
University  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
He  is  especially  noted  for  his  work  on  the 
psychology  of  the  adolescent.  His  books 
include  Aspects  of  German  Culture 
(1881)  ;  The  Contents  of  a  ChUd*s  Mind 
on  Entering  School  (1894),  and  Adoles- 
cence (1906). 

IToll  James,  author,  was  bom  at 
•"•"^^  Philadelphia,  in  1793;  died  in 
1868.  He  studied  law,  practiced,  and  be- 
came a  judge.  His  works  include  Legends 
of  the  West,  Tales  of  *he  Border,  The 
Wilderness  and  the  War-path,  etc.,  and 
with  T.  L.  McKinney  The  History  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  America, 
Hdll      J^^^BS,    geologist,   was   born   at 

'  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in 
1811;  died  in  1898.  He  was  appointed 
on  the  New  York  geological  staff  in  1837, 
and  began  a  survey  oi  the  west  of  the 
state.     His  researches  won  him  distinction. 


their  results  being  described  in  The  Pa- 
Iceontology  of  New  York,  He  was  made 
state  geologist  of  Iowa  in  1856,  of 
Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  of  New  York 
in  1866. 

Hall  Joseph,  an  English  prelate  and 
^  writer,  born  in  1674.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, became  successively  dean  of 
Worcester,  bishop  of  Exeter  (1627),  and 
bishop  of  Norwich  (1641).  He  agreed 
with  the  Puritans  in  doctrine,  but  dis- 
approved of  their  views  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
defending  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
against  the  views  published  by  the  Non- 
conformists in  the  tract  Smectymnuus, 
In  1642  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  along 
with  twelve  other  prelates  who  had  ^pro- 
tested against  their  expulsion  from  the 
House  01  Peers.  In  1643,  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  Establishment  was 
finally  resolved  on  by  the  Puritans,  he 
was  specially  named  in  the  ordinance 
passed  for  seouestering  what  were  csJled 
notorious  delinquents,  and  heartlessly 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  inquisitors, 
who  turned  him  houseless  into  the  streets. 
Ultimatelv  he  was  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  small  estate  which  he  i>os- 
sessed  at  Higham,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norwich.  Here  he  spent  the  repiainder 
of  his  days  unostentatiously,  performing 
the  duties  of  a  faithful  pastor,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  in 
1666.  Amongst  his  writings  are :  Virgide- 
miarum,  a  series  of  poetical  satires  writ- 
ten in  his  earlier  years;  A  Century  of 
Meditations;  Contemplations;  etc. 
T[B.li  ^ABSHALL,  an  English  physi- 
^  »  cian  and  physiologist,  born  in 
1790;  died  in  1867.  He  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh and  on  the  European  continent, 
commenced  practice  at  Nottingham  in 
1815,  and  removed  to  London  in  1826, 
where  he  obtained  a  large  practice.  Dr. 
Hall  was  distinguished  by  his  medical 
writings  on  diagnosis,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  female  diseases;  but  par- 
ticularly by  his  discoveries  made  public  in 
his  work  on  the  nervous  system,  and  by 
his  method  of  restoring  asphyxiated  per- 
sons. 

Hall.  Newman,  an  English  minister, 
**•*">  was  bom  in  1816;  died  in  1902. 
He  preached  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Hull,  1842-64,  was  an  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  the  North  during  the 
American  Civil  war,  and  came  to 
America  in  1867,  where  he  preached  be* 
fore  both  houses  of  Ongress.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  was  mstrumental  in 
the  erection  there  of  a  monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  Come  io  Jesus 
had  a  large  circnlationy  and  he  wrote 
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also,  Italy,  the  Land  of  the  Forum  and  committee  of  100  being  needed  to  accept 

the  Vatican,  and  other  works.  any  name.     At  present  only  51   names 

IIqI]      Robert,     a     celebrated     divine  have  been  chosen,  29  in  1900,  11  in  1906, 

'     among  the   Dissenters   in  Eng-  and  11  in  1910.     The  names  chosen  in 

land,  was  born  at  Arnsby,  Leicestershire,  1900  were  as  follows :  Washington,  Lin- 

in    1704.    the    son    of    a    Baptist    min-  coin,  Webster,  Franklin,  Grant.  Marshall, 

ister.    He  studied  at  the  Baptist  College  Jefferson,  Emerson,   Fulton,  Longfellow, 

at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  Aberdeen.  Irving,  Edwards,  Morse,  Farragut  Clay, 

In  1783  he  became  assistant  pastor  of  Peabody,      Hawthorne,     Peter     Cooper, 

Broadmead   Church   in   Bristol,   suffered  Whitney,  R.  E.  Lee,  Horace  Mann,  Au- 

for  a  time  from  mental  alienation,  recov-  dubon,     Kent,     Beecher,     Story,     John 

ered  and  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Adams,  W.  E.  Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart, 

Church    at    Cambridge,    where    he    soon  and  Asa  Gray.     In  1905,  J.  Q.  Adams, 

acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  preach-  Madison.  Lowell,  Whit  tier,  and  Sherman ; 

ing  and  his  writings,   such  as  Apology  of    foreign-born    Americans,     Hamilton, 

for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press   (1793)  ;  Agassiz,  and  Paul  Jones,  and  of  eminent 

Modern  Infidelitv    (1800)  ;   and   Refiec-  women,  Marv  Lynn,  Emily  O.  Johnson, 

tion9  on  War  (1802).    He  again  became  and  Maria  Mitchell  were  elected.       In 

insane  and  resigned  his  charge,  but  re-  1910  the  chosen  names  were  Poe.  Holmes* 

covering,  married  and  settled  at  Leicester  Bryant,  Bancroft,  Motley,  H.  B.  Stowe, 

in  1808,  till  in  1826  he  was  again  called  J.   F.  Cooper,  Roger  Williams,  Phillips 

to  BristoL     Nearly  all  his  lite  be  suf-  Brooks,  Frances. E.  Willard,  and  Andrew 

fered  so  intensely  from  calculus  in  the  Jackson. 

kidney  that  for  twenty  years  he  was  TTftllftm  (hal'am),  Henbt,  an  Enslish 
never  able   to  pass  an  entire   night  in       ""    "'"^  historian,    son    of    the    dean 

bed,   and   could    obtain   rest   only   bv   a  of  Bristol,  bom  at  Windsor  in  1777.   He 

ruinous  use  of  laudanum.     He  died  in  was  educated  at  Eton  and  OxfonL  and 

1831.  studied  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  for 

Hdll      Samuel  Cabteb,  an  English  literary  pursuits.     His  contributions  to 

^         *     writer,   born   in   1801;   died   in  the  Edinburgh  Review  brought  him  into 

1889.      He   studied   law    and    became   a  notice,   and   his    View   of   the  State  of 

barrister.;  reported  parliamentary  debates  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which 

for  the  New  Times;  edited  in  succession  appeared  in  1818,  at  once  established  his 

the  Amulets  the  New  Monthlu  Magazine^  reputation.    His  next  work,  the  Constitu- 

and  the  Art  Journal   (1839-80),  besidea  tional  History  of  England,  published  in 

various  popular  annuals,  and  the  Book  1827,  showed  like  the  first  the  solid  learn- 

of  Gems,  Book  of  British  Ballads,  and  ing,  patient  research,  accuracy  and  im- 

Baronial  HaUs.  partiality  of  statement,   which   are   Ae 

TTall      Thomas   Cummiwo,   theologian,  characteristics  of  Mr.  Hallam's  work.    In 

*****">     was   born  in  Armagh,   Ireland,  1837-39   appeared   his   last   great   work, 

in  1858.    He  graduated  at  Princeton  and  the    Introduction    to    the   Literature   of 

studied  at  Berlin  and  GOttingen.  and  in  Europe,  a  useful  survey  of  literary  his- 

1^8  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  tory,  though  wanting  in  the  fineness  of 

Union  Theological  Seminary.     Author  of  judgment    necessary    for    such    a    work. 

The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  The  Social  He  died   in  1859.     His  eldest  son,   Ab- 

Significanoe  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  thttb  Henbt,  a  youth  of  high  promise, 

in  England,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  John  suddenly  cut  off  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

Hall,  Pastor  and  Preacher,  and  contribu-  two,  is  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  poem, 

tions  to  tie  religious  press  of  the  coun-  In  Memoriam, 

try.  Hdlle    (Ijan*).  usually  called  Halle 

HaU  of  Fame  of  Great  Ameri-  ^,,.  to"3i,?SU^fri^lV?uS: 

Afl.118  '^^^  institution  thus  named  of  the  same  name,  an  important  German 
*^"'^'  consists  of  a  semicircular  edi-  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
fice  on  the  ground  of  the  University  of  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Leipsig,  on 
New  York,  in  New  York  City.  It  has  the  river  Saale.  The  older  streets  are 
a  museum  of  seven  rooms  on  the  ground  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  appearance 
floor  and  a  colonnade,  400  feet  long,  of  the  town  has  of  late  been  much  im- 
above.  The  building  was  erected  in  1900  proved.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
by  aid  of  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Helen  are  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  and  that  of 
Gould.  There  are  150  bronze  tablets  in  St  Maurice,  the  'Red  Tower*  (a  dock- 
panels  to  r<H^ive  inscriptions  of  eminent  tower)  in  the  market-placfe,  the  medieval 
citizens  dead  over  ten  years,  50  to  be  town-house,  the  ruined  Morltzburg,  origi- 
chosen  in  1900  and  5  each  succeeding  nally  the  citadel,  the  university  buildings, 
flye  years  I  60  votes  from  the  selecting  the  Protestant  cathedral,  ths  tiieater,  and 
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Francke*8  Institution,  founded  by  Pastor  Haller    (^^I'l^r),     Albrecut    von,    a 

Francke  in  1698,  comprising  an  orphan  **«*"***     Swiss   physician   and    physiol- 

asylum,   schools,   etc.        The    university,  ogist,    born    in    Bern    in    1708;    studied 

with  which  that  of  Wittenberg  was  in-  medicine  at  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  at 

corporated  in  1817,  is  a  celebrated  insti-  Leyden  under  the  famous  Boerhaave.   He 

tution  founded  in  1694,  and  attended  by  became  a  public  lecturer  on  anatomy  at 

1500  students.    Halle  has  extensive  trade  Bern,   and   afterwards   physician   to   the 

and  manufactures,  chiefly  chemicals,  oil,  hospital  and  principal  librarian.    In  1736 

malt,  dyes,  agricultural  machines,  etc.,  be-  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and 

sides  its  celebrated  salt-works.     Halle  is  surgery  in  the  University  of  GOttingen. 

mentioned  as  early  as  806.     It  was  long  In  1747  his  PrimiB  Linece  Phy»iologoi(P 

a    powerful    member    of    the    Hanseatic  appeared,  and  in  1757  his  Elementa  Phy- 

League.    Pop.  (1910)  180,843.  atologicp  Corporis  Humani.     Other  works 

Hfllleck    (^CL^'^k)*  ^'^  Gbebnb,  poet,  appeared  later,  and  he  was  ennobled  by 

AMMx^vA.     JJQJ.JJ    j^j    Guilford,    Connec-  the  Emperor  Francis  I,  and  became  chief 

ticut,   in   1790.     He  became  a   clerk   in  magistrate  of  Bern,  to  which  he  had  re- 

a  New  York  banking-house,  and  for  years  tired  in  1753.     Haller  had  a  considerable 

was  in  the  employment  of  John  Jacob  reputation  as  a  poet    He  also  wrote  three 

Astor.     In   1819   poems   by   him   and   a  philosophical    romances,     Usong,    Alfred 

friend    (J.   R.   Drake)    appeared   in   the  the   Oreai,   and   Fahiua  and   Cato,     He 

Neto  York  Evening  Post  under  the  sig-  died  in  1777. 

nature  of  Croaker  d  Co.,  and  attracted  ]n[o11eV  (bal'li),  Edmund,  an  English 
some  attention.  In  1820  he  published  J  mathematician  and  astrono- 
Fanny,  his  longest  poem,  a  satire  on  mer,  born  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at 
the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  day.  In  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  published  before 
1822  he  visited  Europe.  Amongst  his  best  he  was  nineteen  a  methoa  for  finding  the 
poems  are  Marco  Bozzaris,  To  the  Mem-  aphelia  and  eccentricity  of  the  planets, 
ory  of  Burns.  Alnicick  Castle,  and  Red  and  stayed  two  years  in  St  Helena 
Jacket.  He  died  in  1867.  (1676-78)  cataloging  the  stars  of  the 
TTfillAnIr  Hbnbt  Waoeb,  an  Ameri-  Southern  Hemisphere  and  arranging  them 
A.CMXCUA.9  can  general,  born  at  Utica,  into  constellations.  In  1682  he  discovered 
near  New  York,  in  1815;  was  educated  the  comet  which  bears  his  name,  and 
for  the  army  at  West  Point,  and  entered  his  prediction  of  its  return  in  1759  was 
the  engineers  in  1839.  In  1846  he  pub-  the  first  of  its  kind  that  proved  correct 
lished  Elements  of  Military  Art  and  8oir  He  surveyed  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  at 
ence,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  request  of  the  German  Emperor,  and 
captain  for  his  services  in  the  Mexican  returning  to  England,  was  elected  Sa- 
war.  In  1854  he  left  the  army  and  yUian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford 
settled  in  San  Francisco  as  a  lawyer  and  (1703).  In  1713  he  was  made  secretary 
director  of  a  mining  company.  On  the  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  astronomer- 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861  he  royal  in  1719.  He  died  in  1742. 
was  created  major-general  in  the  United  HMlev's  Comet  discovered  in  1682 
States  army.  He  commanded  at  the  •^  w***^!;,  by  Edmund  Halley. 
siege  and  capture  of  Corinth  in  1862,  and  (See  preceding  article.)  Halley's  demon- 
soon  after  was  made  commander-in-chief  stration  that  this  comet  was  the  same 
of  the  Union  armies,  directing  their  move-  with  the  comet  of  1456,  1531,  and  1607 
ments  from  Washington,  till  superseded  nrat  fixed  the  identity  of  comets.  It 
by  General  Grant  in  1864,  when  he  wa»  performs  its  revolution  in  about  75  years, 
appointed  chief  of  staflP.  Ultimately  he  Its  last  appearance  was  in  1910.  when  it 
received  the  command  of  the  South  Di-  failed  to  show  the  brilliance  displayed  on 
vision   at   Louisville,   where   he   died    in  earlier  occasions. 

1872.  Amongst  his  writings  are  two  HalUwcll-PhillippS,  James  Or- 
works  on  International  Law.  j-mw-w.  w  ^xx  *  axxaxx^^o,  chabd,  orig- 
TrollAlniQ  (hal-e-l»'ya),  or  Halle-  inally  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Shakesperean 
AMXhxx^fxiLxa  LUJAH,  or  Alleluia  scholar,  was  born  in  1820;  died  in 
('praise  ye  the  Lord'),  a  Hebrew  form-  1889.  In  1839  he  began  his  editorial 
ula  of  praise  often  occurring  in  the  labors  with  a  reprint  of  Mandeville*s 
Psalms,  and  which  Is  retained  in  the  Travels.  He  was  a  leading  and  active 
translations  of  the  various  CJhristian  member  of  the  Percy  and  Shake- 
churches,  probably  on  account  of  its  full  spere  societies;  for  the  former  he  edited 
and  fine  sound,  so  proper  for  public  re-  the  Minor  Poems  of  Lvdgate,  Early  Uaval 
ligious  services.  The  €hreat  Halleluja  is  Ballads  of  England,  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  Psalms  England,  etc. ;  and  for  the  latter.  The 
cxiii-cxvii,  which  are  sung  on  the  feasta  Coventry  Mysteries.  Tarleton^s  Jests,  The 
of  the  Passover  and  Tabernacles.  Fairy  Mythology  of  Shakespere,  etc.  Hit 
10 — 5 
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Halo 


chief  Shakesperean  publications  are  a  ears;  but  the  striking  of  clocki,  the 
Life  of  iShakespere  (1848),  the  Works  of  sounds  of  musical  instruments  and  of  the 
Shakeapere  in  16  folio  volumes,  only  150  human  voice  are  often  heard,  and  in  these 
copies  printed ;  Calendar  of  the  Records  instances,  as  in  those  of  the  pertnrba- 
o/  Stratford-on-Avon;  History  of  New  tions  of  the  other  senses,  there  must  be 
Place;  and  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  a  diseased  sensorium,  though  there  should 
Bhakespere.  He  issued  also  47  volumes  be  no  structural  derangement  of  the 
of  lithographed  facsimiles  of  the  quarto  nerves.  Hallucinations  are  not  confined 
plays,  and  a  great  number  of  pamphlets  to  those  whose  mental  faculties  have  been 
on  Shakespere,  Stratford,  and  kindred  alienated,  but  occasionally  assail  and  tor- 
topics.  He  also  published  a  valuable  ment  even  the  sane.  Occasionally  hal- 
Dtctionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  lucinations  supervene  where  the  system  is 
Words,  healthy,   and   the      individual  fully  con- 

Hall-niarlc  ^®  official  stamp  affixed  scions  of  the  unreality  of  the  objects  that 
AiMniki  jjy  ^^  Goldsmiths'  Com-  address  his  senses,  and  this  disorder  is 
pany  of  London  and  certain  assay  offices  often  associated  with  much  ability  and 
to  articles  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  mark  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Amongst 
of  their  fineness.  The  hall-mark  generally  well-known  and  authenticated  hallucina- 
denotes  the  place  of  manufacture  or  as-  tions  are  that  of  the  second  Earl  Grev» 
say,  as  an  anchor  for  Birmingham;  a  who  was  haunted  by  a  gory  head,  which, 
leopard's  head  for  London;  tree,  salmon,  however,  he  could  dismiss  at  will,  and 
and  rizig  for  Glasgow;  a  crown  for  Shef-  that  of  Bernadotte.  king  of  Sweden,  who 
field.  The  standard-mark  for  gold  is  a  was  beset  in  his  ndes  by  a  woman  in  a 
lion  passant  for  England ;  for  Edinburgh,  red  cloak,  although  perfectly  conscious 
a  thistle;  for  Glasgow,  a  lion  rampant;  of  the  hallucination  under  which  he  la- 
for  Ireland,  a  harp  crowned.  bored. 

Hallow-even  or  Hallow ■'■n  Hallnin  (W-O-av),  a  town  of  France, 
AlUlOW  even,  (hal'Mn),  the  even-  ■'**"*"*^  dep.  of  Nord,  on  the  right 
ine  of  the  31st  of  October,  so  called  as  bank  of  the  Lys,  10  miles  N.  N.  ■.  of  LiUe. 
being  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All  Hallows.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
or  All  Saints,  which  falls  on  the  1st  of  cloths,  linen,  and  calicoes,  besides  cotton 
November.  It  is  associated  in  the  popu-  and  oil  mills,  etc  Pop.  16,599. 
lar  imagination  with  the  prevalence  of  Sallnx  (hallukz),  the  innermost  of 
supernatural  influences,  ana  in  Scotland  ******  **-^  tne  ^ve  digits  which  normally 
is  frequently  celebrated  by  meetings  of  compose  the  hind  foot  of  a  vertebrate 
young  people,  with  the  performance  of  animal;  in  a  person  the  great  toe,  in  a 
various  mystical  ceremonies  humorously   bird  the  hind  toe. 

described  by  Bums  in  his  poem  Hal-  Hfllmstadt  (hftlm'st&t),  a  seaport 
lowe^en.    The  celebration  of  it  in  various  of  Sweden,  on  the  Cat- 

ways  has  spread  widely  and  is  very  com-  tegat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nissa.  It  has 
mon  in  the  United  States.  cloth-making,   brewing,   salmon   fisheries, 

Hallnciliations  (hal-u-si-n&'shunc),  and  a  trade  in  deals,  lumber,  pitch.  P<^ 
AMMxu«4&M.»Mvuo    according  to  Esqui-  15,362. 

rol,  are  morbid  conditions  of  mind  in  Salo  (h&^O),  the  name  given  to 
which  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  per-  •*****^  colored  circles  of  light  some* 
ception  without  any  impression  having  times  seen  round  the  sun  or  moon,  and  to 
been  made  on  the  external  organs  of  other  connected  luminous  appearances, 
sense.  Hallucinations  are  to  be  distln-  These  phenomena  are  classifiea  as:  (1) 
guished  from  delusions,  for  in  these  there  halos  proper,  consisting  of  complicated 
are  real  sensations,  though  they  are  er-  arrangements  of  arcs  and  circles  of  light 
roneously  interpreted.  JPinel  was  the  surrounding  the  sun  or  moon,  accom- 
first  who  connected  hallucinations  with  a  panled  bv  others  tangent  to  or  intersecting 
disturbance  of  the  phenomena  of  sensa-  them ;  (2)  coronas,  simple  rings,  gener- 
tion,  and  the  investigation  has  been  pur-  ally  somewhat  colored;  (3)  aureolas, 
sued  further  by  Esquirol,  Maury,  Bridre,  the  name  given  to  the  kind  of  halo  snr- 
de  Boismont,  and  others.  All  the  senses  rounding  a  shadow  projected  upon  a  cloud 
are  not  equally  subject  to  hallucinations :  or  fog-bank,  or  to  the  colored  rings 
the  most  frequent  are  those  of  hearing;  observed  by  aeronauts  on  the  upper  sur- 
next,  according  to  many,  come  those  of  face  of  clouds.  All  these  appearances  are 
sight,  smell,  touch,  and  taste;  and  hal-  the  result  of  certain  modifications  which 
lucinations  of  several  senses  mav  exist  light  undergoes  by  refiection,  refraction, 
simultaneously  in  the  same  individual,  dispersion,  diffraction,  and  interference 
and  also  be  complicated  with  certain  when  it  ftuls  upon  the  crystals  of  ice,  the 
delusions.  The  simplest  form  of  hallu-  jtiindrops,  or  the  mlnnte  particles  that 
cinations  of  hearing  is  the  tingling  of  the  constitute  donds. 
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Halpine  Hamburg 

HfllniTie    (hal'p€n)f     Ghables     Gba-  extensive   caravanseries   and   bazaars,   a 

AMoxx^xu^    HAM,    poet    and    humorist,  number  of  tanneries,  and  also  consider- 

born  in   Ireland   in   1829,  came   to   the  able   manufactures   of  carpets^   woolens. 

United  States  and  adopted  the  profession  and    cotton    stuffs.      Pop.    estimated    at 

of  journalism.     He  served  in  the  Civil  40,000. 

war,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  Hailia.drva.d     (ham'a-dr!-ad),   in 

at  its  dose.    Under  the  pen-name  of  Miles  **«****«*^*  J  «***     Greek   mythology,  a 

O'Reilly  he  wrote  Poems,  Miles  O'Reilly  kind  of  wood-nvmph  conceived  to  inhabit 

Papers^  etc.    He  died  in  1868.  each  a  particular  tree,  with  which  they 

VMa    (WUs),  F&ans,  the  elder,  a  por-  were  born  and  with  which  they  perished. 

******     trait    and    genre    painter,    bom  Hamadrvas     ^^^  Baboon, 

?robably    at    Antwerp,    Belgium,    about  •^'^^'^^^J^^*'* 

580;  died  in  1666.    Hals  is  usually  re-  Hamfth      (ha'ma),  or  Hamath,  a 

garded  as  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  school  **«****"^      city  of  Syria,  on  the  banks 

of  genre-painting.     His  subjects  of  feast-  of  the  Orontes  or  El-Azy,  on  the  caravan 

ing  and  carousal  are  treated  with  marvel-  route  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  in 

ous  vivacity  and  spirit,  and  as  a  portrayer  a   well-watered   and   productive   district 

of  faces  convulsed  with  laughter  he  is  Amongst  the  curiosities  are  huge  Persian 

without  a  rivaL     Of  his  portrait  groups  water-wheels,  70  or  80  feet  in  diameter, 

eight  noble  examples  are  preserved  in  the  which  are  turned  oy  the  current  of  the 

museum  of  Haarlem,  the  finest  being  that  river  and  supply  the  bouses  and  gardens 

dated  1633,  representing  the  officers  of  the  with   water.     The   famous  Hamaih   In- 

corps   of    St.    Adrian.      The    Mandoline  sorivtions  were  noticed  by  Burckhardt  in 

Player  (1630),  in  the  gallery  of  Amster-  1812,    but   only    recently   examined   and 

dam.  The  Laughing  Cavalier,  and  HUle  published.    They  are  cut  in  relief  on  four 

Boboe    (National   Gallery,   Berlin),   are  stones  of  black  basalt     The  characters 

typical  examples  of  his  single  figures.  are   entirely    different   from   any   others 

Bblfltead    (^^^'sted),  Murat,  journal-  known,  and  no  key  to  their  decipherment 

AMMoi/voru     jg^    ^j^g    i^j^    £jj    Butler  has  yet  been  discovered. 

County,  Ohio,  in  1829 ;  died,  in  1908.    As  HamamclidaCCSB      ^^*i?"*:?®^"y*v" 

projpnetor  of  the  Ctnannait  Commercial,  •"•••***«'***^**^«'^^«*'       se-€),  the  witch- 

and  later  of  the  Commercial  Qazette,  he  hazels,  a  small  natural  order  of  epif^ynous 

became  an  important  figure  in  the  annals  exogenous    trees   or   shrubs,    varying   in 

of  the  Republican  party.  height  from  6  to  30  feet     EamamiilM 

Ham     ^^^  ^^  ^®  three  sons  of  Noah.  Virginica  yields  the  drug  witch  hazeL 

Axoouy    jj^  jjj^^  ^^^^  sons— Gush,  Miz-  TTflmliA^fn       See  Ambaio. 

raim,  Phut,  and  Canaan— from  the  first  •nA"^"**"'"- 

three  of  whom  the  tribes  that  peopled  the  Hamburg  (ham*burg),  a  maritime 
African  continent  are  stated  to  have  **•«**"""•*  8  city  in  Germany,  formerly 
sprung,  while  Canaan  became  the  father  free,  now  a  portion  of  the  empire,  and 
or  the  tribes  that  prindpallv  occupied  the  the  greatest  commercial  port  on  the  con- 
territory  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  See  tinent  of  Europe,  is  situated  about  80 
Hamiie$.  miles  from  the  North  Sea^  on  the  north 
TTam  ^®  inner  angle  of  the  joint  branch  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  navigable 
^^  '  which  unites  the  thigh  and  the  for  large  vessels.  The  town  of  Altona 
leg  of  an  animal,  but  more  generally  adjoins  it  on  the  west.  From  the  EHbe 
understood  to  mean  the  cured  and  smoked  proceed  canals  which  intersect  the  east- 
thigh  of  the  hog.  Usuallv  the  meat  is  em  and  lower  part  of  the  city  in  all  di- 
first  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  a  few  rections,  and  it  is  also  intersected  by 
days  after  it  is  rubbed  again  with  a  the  Alster,  which  here  forms  two  fine 
mixture  of  salt,  saltpeter,  and  sugar,  streets,  the  Binnenalster  and  Aussenal- 
though  sometimes  the  saltpeter  is  omitted,  ster.  The  quays  and  harbor  accommoda- 
After  lyiuK  for  eight  or  ten  days  it  is  tions  are  very  extensive.  After  the  de- 
readv  for  drying.  The  smoking  of  hams  structive  fire  of  1842  whole  streets  were 
consists  in  subjecting  them  to  the  smoke  rebuilt  In  a  magnificent  and  expensive 
of  a  fire,  wood  being  used  in  preference  style.  Hamburg  U  not,  however,  very 
to  coaL  rich  in  notable  buildings.  Amongst  the 
Hamadan  C^am-ft-dan  ),  a  dty  of  most  important  are  the  church  of  St 
•^^^  Persia,  on  the  site  of  the  Nicholas,  a  noble  Gothic  structure  with 
ancient  Ecbatana,  in  the  province  of  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  built  between 
Irak-AJemi,  186  miles  southwest  of  Tehe-  1845  and  1874 ;  St.  Peter's,  another  lofty 
ran.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Gothic  edifice:  St  Michaers.  the  largest 
base  of  a  great  range  of  mountains,  and  of  the  churches :  St  Catherine's,  an 
is  surrounded  bv  ruins  as  well  as  by  ancient  edifice:  St  James's,  erected  in 
beautiful  orchards  and  gardens.     It  has  1354,  but  surmounted  by  a  modem  tower ; 
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Hamden  Hamilton 

an  elegant  Jewish  temple ;  an  exchange,  a  garden  implements  are  produced.      Pop. 

noble  edifice,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  mag-  7000. 

nificent  hall,  surrounded  by  a  fine  colon-  SoTnAlxi      (hft'meln),  a  town  of  Ger- 

nade.     There   are   also   the    Johanneum  •»*«**"^***'     many,  in  Hanover,  on  the 

institution,  containing  an  ancient  college,  Weser,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  sus- 

museums,  and  the  city  library,  with  about  pension    bridge.      It    has    many    pictur- 

300,000    volumes;    several    well-endowed  esque  old   buildings  and  remains.     Fop. 

hospitals ;  zoological  and  botanic  gardens ;  18,965. 

the  Kunsthalle,  a  large  collection  of  Hajnerton  (ba'mer-tun),  Philip 
pictures  and  sculpture;  theaters,  etc.  '**»***^* •'"**  Gilbert,  an  English  art 
Hamburg  is  of  most  importance  on  ac-  critic,  born  at  I^neside,  in  Lancashire, 
count  of  its  great'  shipping  trade  and  the  in  1834 ;  studied  landscape  painting,  but 
business  of  banking,  exchange,  marine  deviated  into  literature,  publishing  a. 
assurance,  etc.,  carried  on  in  connection  work  on  Heraldry  in  1851,  and  in  1855 
with  that  Its  manufactures,  though  The  Isleu  of  Loch  Awe  and  other  Poems, 
larffe,  are  less  important,  including  ship-  In  1859  Mr.  Hamerton  married  a  French 
buuding,  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  iron-  lady,  and  afterwards  resided  chiefly  at 
founding,  brewingt  etc.  A  great  many  Autun.  He  made  himself  well  known  to 
emigrants  embark  here.  Pop.  953,079.  the  English  public  as  a  writer  on  art 
The  state  of  Hambure  embraces  a  terri-  Amongst  his  works  are  ThoughU  ahout 
tory  of  158  square  miles,  and  consists  of  Art  (1862),  Contemporary  French  Paint- 
three  divisions,  viz.: — City  of  Hamburg,  ern  (1867),  The  Intellectual  Life  (1873). 
fifteen  rural  districts,  and  outlying  towns  French  and  English  (1889),  and  several 
and  bailiwicks  (Cuxhaven,  RitzebUttel,  novels.  He  died  in  1894. 
etc.).  The  legislative  power  belongs  in  TTfl.ni'ilftfl.r  (ham-il'kAr)»  the  name 
common  to  the  senate  and  the  house  of  ■«€**  ^^  several  (Carthaginian 
burgesses,  but  the  executive  power  is  generals,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
vested  chiefly  in  the  senate,  Vhich  is  was  HamUcar,  surnamed  Barca  (the 
composed  of  eighteen  members,  of  whom  lightning),  the  father  of  the  great  Han- 
nine  must  have  studied  law  or  finance,  nibal.  While  quite  a  young  man  he  was 
and  of  the  other  nine  seven  must  belong  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
to  the  commercial  class.  The  members  ginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in  the  eighteenth 
are  elected  for  life.  The  house  of  bur-  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  B.c.  247,  when 
gesses  consists  of  160  members,  half  of  the  Romans  were  masters  of  almost  the 
whom  are  elected  ever^r  three  years  by  whole  island.  For  two  years  he  defied 
the  votes  of  all  tax-paying  citizens,  while  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  diidodge 
the  other  half  are  chosen  partly  by  a  him;  but  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
much-restricted  franchise,  and  partly  Hanno,  having  been  totally  defeated  off 
deputed  by  guilds  and  corporations.  The  the  Agates,  B.c.  241,  he  reluctantly  con- 
cl^  owes  its  foundation  to  the  emperor  sented  to  evacuate  Sicily.  A  revolt  of  the 
Charlemagne,  who  (808-811)  built  a  returned  troops,  joined  by  the  native 
citadel  and  a  church  on  the  heights  be-  Africans,  was  successfully  repressed  by 
tween  the  Elbe  and  the  eastern  bank  of  Hamilcar.  He  then  entered  on  a  series 
the  Alster,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  of  campaigns  in  Spain,  where  he  founded 
neighboring  pagans.  It  became  impor-  a  new  empire  for  Carthage.  Here  he 
tant  as  a  commercial  city  in  the  twelfth  passed  nine  years,  and  had  brought  the 
century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  it  combined  whole  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
with  Lfibeck  in  forming  the  Hanseatic  country  under  Carthaginian  rule  when 
League.  In  1618  Hamburg  was  formally  he  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Vet- 
acknowledged  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  tones,  B.c.  229.  His  great  design  of 
During  the  Thirty  Tears'  war  its  popu-  making  Spain  a  point  of  attack  against 
lation  and  prosperity  continued  to  in-  Rome  was  ably  carried  out  by  his  son 
crease  on  account  of  the  immunity  of  its  Hannibal. 

position,  and  in  the  following  century  Hamilton  (bam'il-tun),  a  dty  of 
it  obtained  a  lar^e  share  of  the  trade  **•«******•"'**.  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire, 
with  North  America.  In  1810  it  was  on  the  CJlyde,  about  10  miles  southeast  ot 
formally  Incorporated  in  the  iVench  em-  Glasgow.  Numerous  villas  and  gardens 
plre  with  the  northwestern  part  of  Ger-  give  it  a  pleasant  rural  aspect  CJoal, 
many;  in  1815  it  joined  the  Germanic  ironstone,  and  limestone  are  extensively 
CJonfederation  as  a  free  city ;  in  1888  it  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  county  build- 
was  included  in  the  Zollverein.  ings,  town-hall,  and  extensive  cavalry 
Bflinden  a  ^wn  (township)  of  New  barracks  are  tiie  most  important  public 
^^^  *  Haven  County.  Conecticut,  buildings.  Near  the  town  is  Hamilton 
6  miles  N.  of  New  Haven.  Iron  castings.  Palace,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
suspender  webbing,  radiators,  corsets  and  a  large  building,  chiefly  modem.    In  the 
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Hamilton  Hamilton 

adjacent  grounds  are  the  ruins  of  Cad-  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
zow  Castle  and  a  few  old  oaks,  the  re-  party.  It  was  due  to  his  strenuous  ef- 
mains  of  Cadzow  Forest.  Here  a  herd  forts  that  the  constitution  was  ratified 
of  wild  cattle  are  kept,  white,  with  black  by  the  state  of  New  York.  On  the  organ- 
ears  and  muzzles.  Pop.  (1911)  38,&14.  ization  of  the  federal  government  in  1789, 
Hfljnilton  ^^  island  metropolis  of  with  Washington  at  its  head,  Hamilton 
'  *^  >  the  western  district  of  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Victoria,  Australia,  on  the  Grange  Burn  and  won  a  high  reputation  by  his  skill- 
Creek,  counties  of  Dundas  and  Normandy,  ful  treatment  of  the  national  finances. 
224  miles  w.  of  Melbourne,  with  which  it  This  office  he  held  till  1795,  when  he 
is  connected  by  railway.  The  district  it  resigned  and  retired  into  private  life, 
pastoral  and  agricultural.  Pop.  4026.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
Hamilton  ^^  capital  of  the  Ber-  mand  of  the  provisional  army  raised 
"^^  mudas.  on  the  coast  of  under  the  apprehension  of  a  French  in- 
the  largest  island,  with  a  landlocked  har-  yasion,  and  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
bor.  Pop.  2246.  in  1799,  he  became  commander-in-chief. 
Hamilton  ^  ^^^  ^^  Canada,  in  the  In  1804  he  became  involved  in  a  political 
*  "  "^"^  province  of  Ontario,  dispute  with  Aaron  Burr,  then  candidate 
county  of  Wentworth,  on  the  south  side  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  ac- 
of  Burlington  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  an  im-  cepted  a  challenge  from  that  gentleman, 
portant  railway  center,  with  excellent  and  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  subse- 
water  shippins  facilities,  is  situated  in  a  quent  duel,  July  11,  1804. 
fertile  horticultural  and  agricultural  sec-  TTfl.nii1f  nn  Anthony,  Count,  a  poet, 
tion.  The  public  buildings  include  custom  ^^^w^^^^vn,  courtier,  and  man  of  let- 
house,  theaters,  public  schools.  Collegiate  ters,  was  descended  from  a  younger 
Institute,  Technical  School,  Normal  branch  of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of 
School  and  the  Provincial  Asylum  for  the  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  but  was  bom  in 
Insane.  Dundum  Park  (40  acres)  is  Ireland  about  1646.  After  the  death 
notable.  There  are  numerous  factories  of  Charles  I  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  iron,  France,  but  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  agricultural  ma-  II  made  frequent  visits  to  England,  and 
ehinery,  plows,  boats,  furniture,  wire  was  appointed  governor  of  Limerick  by 
fencing,  machinery,  etc.  Pop.  100,808.  James  11.  Afterwards,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Hamilton.  ?  *^^»  county  seat  of  But-  royal  cause,  he  accompanied  the  king  to 
W^\!!.l  1^^  County,  Ohio,  on  the  France.  His  talents  and  agreeable  man- 
Great  Miami  River,  25  miles  north  of  ners  made  him  a  favorite  in  the  best 
Cincinnati.  A  manufacturing  city  with  circles.  He  died  at  St.  Germain  in  1720. 
large  safe  and  bank  vault  factories,  paper  Count  Hamilton  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
mill,  tool  and  Corliss  engine  plants,  etc.  Memoirs  of  Count  Orammont  (his 
Served  by  four  steam  and  two  electric  brother-in-law),  a  livdy  and  skillful  pic- 
railways.  Founded  in  1791  bv  General  ture  of  the  frivolous  Hfe  at  the  French 
Arthur  St.  Clair.  The  site  of  old  Fort  and  English  courts  of  the  time.  The 
Hamilton  is  marked  by  an  imposing  mon-  count's  other  works  are  Poems  and  Fairy 
nment  in  heart  of  city.  Pop.  35,279.  Tales  (burlesque),  which,  as  well  as  the 
Hamilton  Alexandeb,  a  d  is  tin-  Memoirs,  are  in  French,  and  are  also 
A^auxxxiivu^  guished  American  officer  remarkable  for  their  fine  wit  and  elegance 
and  legislator  during  the  contest  for  inde-  of  style. 

pendence,  was  born  in  1757  in  the  island  TTflTnilfnn      Gavin,  a  Scottish  painter, 

of  Nevis,  West  Indies.     At  the  age  of  -n-amiituu,    ^^^    ^^    Lanark     about 

sixteen  he  became  a  student  of  Columbia  1730.      He    studied    at    Rome,    devoting 

College,  New  York.    On  the  outbreak  of  himself   to   historic    painting.     In   1773 

the  war  he  received  (1776)  a  commission  he   published   at   Rome  a   folio  volume, 

as    captain    of    artillery,    and    soon    at-  The    Italian    School   of   Paintinp^    illus- 

tracted  the  attention  of  Washington,  who  trated  with  splendid   plates.     Bfis  illus- 

appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp  and  em-  trations  of  Homer  are  amongst  his  best 

ployed  him  in  the  most  delicate  and  diffi-  productions.    He  was  very  successful  also 

cult  affairs.     In  1781  he  left  the  service,  as  a   discoverer  of  classical  antiquities, 

studied,  entered  Congress  as  a  member  He  died  at  Rome  in  1797. 

from   New  York   in   1782,  and   in  1787  Hamilton      James,  a  marine  painter, 

was  one  of  the  delewtes  to  the  CJonstitu-  ***•      *«w**,    ^^^  y^^^^  ^^  Ireland  about 

tional  Convention.    He  was  a  strong  sup-  1820,    and   was   brought   to   the   United 

porter  of  the  federal  party,  and  by  the  States    in    infancy.      He    studied    and 

letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Daily  Ad-  practiced  art  in  Philadelphia,  and  won 

vertiser,  of  New  York,  afterwards  pub-  distinction    by    his    illustrations   of   "Dr. 

lished  under  the  title  of  The  Federalist^  Kane's  Arctic  Bwploraiiona  and  Us  ad- 
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mired  Capture  of  the  8erapi$  and  Old 
Ironsidei.  He  was  especially  successful 
in  the  representation  of  water  scenes,  and 
was  unsurpassed  in  his  delineation  of 
oceanic  effects.  He  died  in  1878. 
Bflmilton  Patrick,  usually  con- 
•*^*™"''"***  sidered  as  the  first  Scot- 
tish reformer,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel  and  Stane- 
house,  and  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  James 
II.  He  was  probably  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1504,  and  was  educated  partly  at  St 
Andrews  and  partly  at  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1520.  While  still  a 
boy  he  had  been  appointed  Abbot  of 
Fearn,  in  Rosshire,  but  never  went  into 
residence,  settling  instead  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1523.  Here  he  began  to  announce  his 
conyictions  in  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  was  summoned  in  1526  by 
Archbishop  Beaton  to  stand  his  trial  for 
heresy.  He  fled  to  Germany,  where  his 
education  as  a  reformer  was  completed 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  After  six  months'  ab- 
sence he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  began 
to  preach  the  gospel  openly  at  Linlith- 
gow, but  was  allured  by  Beaton  to  St 
Andrews  under  pretence  of  a  friendly 
conference,  put  on  his  trial,  convicted  of 
various  heresies,  and  burned  at  the  stake, 
.  March  1, 1527,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age.  His  death  did  perhaps  more 
to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  in  Scotland  than  even  his  life  could 
have  done. 

TTRTniltATi  Sib  William,  grandson 
'*"™""'^>  of  William,  third  duke 
of  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1730.  In  1761  he  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Midhurst,  and  in  1764 
he  received  the  appointment  of  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Naples.  He  devoted 
his  leisure  to  science,  making  observations 
on  Vesuvius,  JEtna,  and  other  volcanic 
mountains;  and  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches are  detailed  in  the  Philosophical 
TranMoctions,  and  in  his  Campi  Phiegrm, 
or  Oh§ervation$  on  the  Volcanoei  of  the 
Two  Siciliei  (Naples,  1776-79,  three  vols, 
folio).  He  took  an  active  part  In  the 
excavation  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  collected  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  of 
which  an  account  was  published  by 
D'Hancarville,  in  a  splendid  work  with 
finely  colored  plates.  Sir  William's  sec- 
ond wife  was  the  Lady  Hamilton,  who 
became  notorious  from  her  connection 
with  Admiral  Nelson.  He  died  in  1803. 
TTflmilfnTi  Sib  Wiujam,  a  metaphy- 
namiituu,  gidan,  the  most  acute 
logician  and  most  learned  philosopher  of 
the  Scottish  school,  was  born  in  1788 
at  Glasgow,  where  bis  father  and  grand- 


father held  in  succession  the  chairs  of 
anatomy  and  botany.  Having  studied 
with  distinction  at  Glasgow,  in  1809  he 
entered  Baliol  Ck>llege,  Oxford,  as  a  Snell 
exhibitioner,  where  he  gained  first-claaB 
honors.  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  never  acquired  a  prac- 
tice in  his  profession,  his  taste  lying 
much  more  towards  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, in  which  he  had  already  made  ex- 
tensive researches.  In  1820  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Edinburgh,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Thomas  Brown,  but  being 
defeated  by  Professor  John  Wilson,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
unimportant  chair  of  universal  history, 
forming  no  part  of  the  college  curriculum* 
to  which  he  was  appointed  In  1821  by  its 
patrons,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In 
1829  the  publication  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  his  celebrated  critique  of 
Cousin's  system  of  philosophy  save  him 
at  once  a  first  place  amongst  the  philo- 
sophical writers  of  the  time.  This  was 
followed  in  1830  by  his  criticism  of 
Brown,  and  in  1831  b^  his  article  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Epi$tol<B  Ohicurorum 
Virorum.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Here  he  gathered 
about  him  a  number  of  ardent  studento, 
and  re-established  the  fame  of  the  Scot- 
tish school  of  metaphysicians,  which  had 
begun  to  wane.  In  1846  he  published  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Reid,  and  in  1854  the  first  volume  of  a 
similar  edition  of  the  works  of  Dugald 
Stewart  He  died  suddenlv  at  Edinburgh 
in  1856.    His  lectures  on  logic  and  meta- 

Ehysics  were  collected  and  edited  by 
^ean  Mansel  and  Professor  Veitch.  Ham- 
ilton's most  important  contributions  to 
philosophy  are  connected  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate in  his  system  of  logic;  his  theory 
of  the  '  relativitv  of  knowledge,*  in  the 
Kantian  sense,  held  along  with  an  ap- 
parently incompatible  doctrine  of  im- 
mediate perception  of  the  non-ego;  and 
his  definition  of  the  infinite  or  uncon- 
ditioned as  a  mere  negation  of  thought. 

Hamilton,  s^",.  ^'SJ^^    rowan, 

^^^^  *  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer, was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1805. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth 
year  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
thirteen  languages,  among  which  were 
Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  and 
Syriac.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 

Sronounced  by  a  competent  authority  the 
rst  mathematician  of  bis  age.  At  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  he  gained  the  highest 
honors,  and  he  was  appointed  in  1827 
professor  of  astronomy  in  Trinity  College, 
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as  well  as  astronomer-royaL  He  was 
knighted  in  1835,  and  elected  in  1837 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
He  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the 
transactions  of  learned  bodies,  and  made 
some  valuable  discoveries ;  but  his  fame  is 
chieflv  founded  on  his  invention  of  the 
calculus  of  quaternions,  a  new  method  in 
the  higher  mathematics.  Amongst  his 
published  works  are  General  Method  in 
Dpnamioi,  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure 
Ttme,  and  Memoin  on  Discontinuous 
Functions.    He  died  in  1865. 

Hamlton  Group,  -  ^P^'fl^-Sa^ 

tion,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  Devon- 
ian period,  so  named  from  Hamilton,  New 
York,  near  which  it  is  best  displayed. 
It  consists  of  shales,  with  some  lime- 
stones, and  follows  the  Appalachian 
system  southward  into  Virginia,  with  an 
extension  westward  into  and  beyond  Ohio. 
Flagstones  of  excellent  quality  are  ob- 
tained from  it,  and  some  of  its  deeper  bi- 
tuminous) layers  are  supposed  to  oe  the 
chief  source  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The 
fossils  include  land  and  water  plants,  in- 
vertebrate animals  and  fishes. 
TToTn-i'rnTi'p  (hum-€r-pur'),  a  town  of 
Hamirpiir    ^^^.^^   Northwestern 

Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna.    Fop.  7155. 

HamiteS  1^"^'^*!^  descendants  of 
Ham),  the  name  given  to  a 
number  of  races  in  North  Africa,  who  are 
regarded  as  of  kindred  origin  and  speak 
allied  tongues.  They  include  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  their  modem  descendants, 
the  Gopts,  the  Berbers,  Tuaregs,  Kabyles, 
the  Qallas,  Falashas,  Somali,  Dankali, 
etc. 

TToml^f  (hamlet),  Pbincb  of  Den- 
X^oncj,      j^^^^^    ^^^   ijgy^   ^^   Sbake- 

spere*s  most  famous  tragedy.  The  story 
is  founded  on  an  old  tradition,  related, 
amongst  others,  by  Saxo-Grammaticus,  of 
a  Danish  prince,  Hamlet,  who  lived  about 
500  B.C.,  but  is  essentially  altered  in  de- 
tails and  conclusion. 

Hajnlin  (Janalin),  Hannibal,  Vice- 
President,  was  born  at  Paris. 
Maine,  in  1809.  He  practiced  law,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
in  1848  to  the  Senate.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  vice-president  with  Lincoln.  He 
was  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1869,  serv- 
ing until  1881,  and  died  in  1891. 
TToTnin  (h&m),  a  manufacturing  town 
Ailiuiu  ^£  Prussia,  province  of  West- 
phalia. Its  industries,  which  are  impor- 
tant, are  mainly  in  metals.  Pop.  43,658. 
VoTntnA  (hftm).  a  town  in  the  prov- 
Uanmie     \^^  ^l  g^  Flanders,  Belgium, 


18  m.  N.  E.  of  Ghent.  Among  its  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  rope,  ou,  lace,  and 
linen.    Pop.  15,000. 

Hammer-beam,   5eh5rto'*trf~*i 

of  a  principal  rafter  in  a  roof,  in  the  place 
of  the  tie-beam.  Hammer-beams  are  used 
in  pairs,  and  project  from  the  wall,  ex- 


Hrnnmtip  beam  Roof,  Westmintter  HilL 


tending  less  than  half-way  across  the 
apartments.  The  hammer-beam  is  gener- 
ally supported  by  a  rib  rising  up  from  a 
corbel  below;  and  in  its  turn  forms  the 
support  of  another  rib,  constituting,  with 
that  springing  from  the  opposite  hammer- 
beam,  an  arch. 

Hammer-cloth,  *  SM*"   «<>'°«^«« 

A&aiuuu.vA  vAvvu|  ^jg^    j^    cover    the 

box-seat  of  a  private  carriage.    It  usually 

beprs  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  owner  of  the 

carriage. 

WamTTierfeRt    (httm'*r-fest),  a  mari- 

JiammeneBl    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Norway, 

in  Finmarken,  on  Hval5e  (Whale  Isl- 
and), a  bare,  treeless,  barren  spot,  in  lat. 
TO***  40*  N.,  being  th  s  the  most  northerly 
town  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fishing  center, 
and  carries  on  a  lively  trade.  Though 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  winter  is  com- 
paratively mild,  and  the  surrounding 
waters  seldom  freeze.    Pop.  2298. 

Hammer-headed  Shark,  ^j^^^^ 
Hammer-oyster,  ^*yJ^S/^,^J}: 

gdris,  inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
resembling  the  pearl-oyster  when  voung, 
but  becoming  always  more  hammer-uke  as 
it  advances  in  age,  by  the  lengthening  of 
its  two  ears. 

Hammer-PurgstaU  ^r^l 

HERB  TON,  an  eminent  orientalist,  was 
bom  in  1774  at  Gratz,  in  Styrla.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Oriental  Academy,  Vi- 
enna, and  when  still  a  very  young  man 
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took  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  Menin-  ships  of  war.    The  word  is  said  to  be  of 
sky's  Arabic jPerBtan^  and  Turkish  Lexi-  Caribbean  origin. 

con.  In  1799  he  accompanied  as  inter-  TTa.Tn'mn'ni^  ^ ham'und) ,  a  city  of  Lake 
preter  to  Constantinople  the  internuncio  County,  Indiana,  20  miles 

Freiherr  von  Herbert,  who  afterwards  in-  s.  8.  E.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  large  slaugh- 
trusted  him  with  a  mission  to  Egypt,  ter  house,  a  distillery,  and  manufactures 
where  he  collected  various  antiquities  and  of  hardware,  steel  springs,  nails,  diemi- 
manuscripts  for  the  Imj^eriaf  Library,  cals,  etc.  Pop.  20,926, 
He  also  accompanied,  as  interpreter  and  Sammond  ^^^^  Hats,  mining  en- 
secretary,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Yussuf-  ********** vaj.\*,  gineer,  was  born  at  San 
Pasha  in  the  campaign  against  General  Francisco  in  1855.  He  studied  mining  at 
Menou.  In  1810,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Freiburg,  Saxony,  and  became  an  expert 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa  on  the  United  States  geological  survey  in 
of  Austria,  he  accompanied  the  latter  to  1880.  He  subsequently  examined  mining 
Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Syl-  fields  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  con- 
vestre  de  Sacy  and  other  orientalists.  In  suiting  engineer  in  South  Africa  lw3-9^ 
1817  he  was  appointed  imperial  councillor  Then  ne  joined  in  the  reform  movement, 
at  the  court  of  Austria,  where  he  also  held  and  though  taking  no  part  in  the  Jameson 
the  post  of  interpreter.  On  succeeding  to  raid ;  yet  was  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  estates  of  the  Countess  of  Purgstall  in  it  and  sentenced  to  death,  a  sentence,  af- 
1835  he  received  the  title  of  Freiherr  terwards  commuted  to  fifteen  years'  im- 
( Baron).  He  died  in  1856.  Among  his  prisonment.  He  was  later  released  on 
numerous  literary  works  may  be  men-  payment  of  a  fine  of  $125,000.  In  1911 
tioned  ConBtiiuiion  and  Administration  of  he  was  appointed  to  represent  the  United 
the  Ottoman  Empire;  Constantinople  and  States  at  the  coronation  of  George  V. 
the  Bosporus;  History  of  the  Ottoman  Hftnunond  William  A.,  surseon. 
Empire  (ten  vols.)  ;  History  of  Turkish  *^*    bom  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 

Poetry;  and  History  of  Arahto  lAtera-  land,  in  1828 ;  died  in  1900.  He  gradu- 
ture.  ated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in 

TTamniArftniifTi  &  suburban  district  1848,  and  entered  the  army  as  assistant 
AauuuersmitUy  ^^  London,  in  Mid-  surgeon.  He  became  professor  of  anat- 
dlesex,  about  6  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  the  Lon-  omy  and  physiology  in  the  University  of 
don  post-ofllce.  The  Thames  is  here  Maryland  in  1860,  re-entered  the  army  in 
crossed  bv  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  The  1861,  and  was  appointed  surgeon-general 
vicinity  is  occupied  chiefly  by  nurseries  in  1862.  He  was  professor  of  nervous 
and  market-gardens.  Pop.  of  parish,  diseases  at  Bellevue  Hospital  (1868-73) 
121,603.  and    subsequently   at   the    University   of 

TTomniArflf^iTi  (ha  m '6r-stln),  Os-  New  York.  He  wrote  Steep  and  its  De- 
Attmmcrstciu  ^^^  theatrical  and  rangements,  and  other  works, 
operatic  manager,  born  at  Berlin,  Ger-  HAmmOTltnil  *  ^^^^^  ^^  Atlantic 
many,  in  1847 ;  came  to  America  in  1863.  ^Miimviiwaf  County,  New  Jersey. 
He  engaged  in  the  cigar  business,  in-  31  miles  8.  E.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  a 
vented  labor-saving  devices  in  this  Indus-  fruit  and  poultry  region,  and  produces 
try.  grew  wealthv,  and  engaged  in  the-  wines,  cut-glass  ware,  etc.  Pop.  5088. 
atrical  and  operatic  enterprises.  He  wrote  TTft.niTnnrR'hi  (ha^m5-^a-bS),  a  king 
several  short  comedies  in  German  and  **«•******•**«••'*  of  Babylon,  identified 
produced  them  in  New  York.  Became  by  Schr&der  with  Amraphel,  king  of 
manager  of  the  Stadt  Theater  in  1870,  Shinar  (Gen.  14:1).  By  his  victories 
and  subsequently  built  the  Harlem  Opera  over  Elam,  Larsa,  Sumer  and  Akkad  he 
House,  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and  unified  the  Babylonian  empire.  His 
several  theaters.  He  built  in  1907  a  mag-  reim  is  variously  dated  between  2400  and 
nificent  opera  house  in  Philadelphia,  2000  B.  C.  The  discovery  and  transla- 
which  he  sold  in  1910  and  went  to  Eng*  tion  of  the  Hammurabi  code  in  1902 
land,  where  he  built  a  grand-opera  bouse  threw  much  light  on  Babylonian  history, 
in  London.  He  acted  as  manager  of  his  HarnDden  (l^amp'den),  John,  cele- 
own  opera  houses,  obtained  the  best  .  ^^  *^  brated  for  his  patriotic  op- 
talent  available,  and  produced  operas  on  position  to  taxation  by  prerosative,  was 
a  splendid  scale  of  eflaciency.  «>orn  in   London  in   1594,   being  cousin- 


together  at  the  two  ends  and  slung  hori-  Oxford.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Bontally,  forming  a  sort  of  bed  or  place  the  Inner  Temple,  but  having  inherited  an 
in  which  one  may  recline  for  pleasure,  ample  fortune  on  his  father's  death  he 
Hammocks  are  in  common  use  on  board  "▼«<*  the  usual  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
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man.  He  entered  Parliament  in  the  be-  the  village  are  the  palace  and  park  of 
ginning  of  Charles  Ts  reign  as  member  Hampton  Ck>urt,  origmally  built  by  Car- 
tor  Grampound,  and  continued  to  sit  in  dinal  Wolsey  in  1525.  Hampton  Court 
the  House  of  Commons  three  times  in  sue-  has  been  the  residence  of  many  sovereigns, 
cession  as  member  for  Wendover.  and  from  Henry  VIII,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
finally  as  member  for  Bucks.  Although  sen  ted  by  Wolsey,  down  to  George  II.  It 
for  some  years  a  uniform  opposer  of  the  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
arbitrary  practices  in  church  and  state,  by  Holbein,  Lely,  Kneller,  West,  etc 
it  was  not  until  1636  that  his  resistance  TTaniTltftll  a  city,  county  seat  of  Bliaa- 
to  Charles's  demand  for  ship-money  made  •»»A"|ituu,  y^^^y^  ^.^^  County,  Va.  one 
him  the  argument  of  all  tongues.  Al-  of  the  original  shires  of  the  Colony  of 
though  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Ex-  Virginia,  on  the  north  side  of  Hampton 
chequer  was  given  against  him  by  seven  Roads,  15  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Norfolk ;  was 
voices  to  five,  the  victory,  as  far  as  re-  settled  in  1610 ;  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
garded  public  opinion,  was  his.  In  the  1887,  and  as  a  city  m  1908.  There  are 
following  year  (1637)  he  was  one  of  laree  fish  and  oyster  industries  and  sev- 
those  who  meditated  emigration  to  Amer-  era!  crab-canning  factories.  The  Hamp- 
ica,  which  they  were  prevented  from  carry-  ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  for 
ing  out  by  an  order  in  council  detaining  the  education  of  Indian  and  Negro  youths, 
them.  Henceforward  he  took  a  promi-  and  a  National  Soldier's  Home  are  just 
nent  part  in  the  great  contest  between  the  outside  the  corporate  limits.  Pop.  5505. 
crown  and  the  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  HaniDton  Wade,  grandson  of  a  Rev- 
the  five  members  whom  the  king,  in  1642,  **«**"f'vi*,  olutionary  general  of  the 
so  imprudently  attempted,  in  person,  to  same  name,  was  bom  at  Columbia,  South 
seize  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Carolina,  in  1818 ;  died  in  1902.  Graduat- 
the  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword,  Hamp-  ing  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
den  accepted  the  command  of  a  regiment  he  became  a  lawyer,  and  on  the  outbreak 
in  the  Parliamentary  army  under  the  Earl  of  the  Civil  war  joined  the  Confederate 
of  Essex,  and  was  fatally  wounded  on  army.  In  1862  he  served  as  a  brigadier- 
Chalgrove  Field,  24th  June,  1643.  general  at  Antietam  and  in  1863  was 
HfljnTlsllire  (hamp'shir),  Hants,  or  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Promoted  major- 
jMtMu,^oALi.x%,  S  o  UTHAMPT0N8HIRE,  a  general,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all 
maritime  county,  including  the  Isle  of  the  cavalry  of  Lee's  army  in  1864,  and 
Wight,  in  the  south  of  England;  area  served  in  South  Carolina  in  1865.  He 
1640  sq.  mUes.  Its  surface  is  pleasantly  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina  in 
varied  with  gently  rising  hills,  fruitful  1876  and  again  in  1878,  was  United  States 
valleys,  and  extensive  woodlands.  The  Senator,  1879-91,  and  was  appointed  com- 
coast-line  is  very  irregular;  the  principal  missioner  of  railroads  in  1893. 

irat!?^&tfoTtsXTf^r'^?is\V^^^^^  Hampton    Court    Conference, 

siderable  burden.     In  its  confines  is  the  a  conference  which  took  place  in  1604  at 

New  Forest,  and  among  its  streams  is  the  Hampton  Court  under  the  presidency  of 

Avon.     Two  ranges  of  chalk  hills,   the  James  I  between  the  representatives  of 

North   and    South    Downs,    traverse   the  the  Episcopalian  and  Puritan  parties  in 

county,  running  in  direction  nearly  east  the  church.    A  few  slight  alterations  were 

and  west.    On  the  Downs  lar^e  flocks  of  made  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 

sheep,  known  as  the  *  Hampshire  Downs '  it  was  determined  that  a  new  version  of 

are  fed.    Hampshire  is  also  famous  for  its  the  Bible  should   be   undertaken.     This, 

wool,    bacon,    honey,    and    timber.      The  the  Authorized  Version,  appeared  in  1611. 

S^Xre^'t^^^rXl  o'lUs!  -Hampton  Normal  and  Agrricnl- 

Hampstead    <|"S,ffi^in*d  1^^  tnral  Institute,  U^^U^I^'-.i-i 

mentary  borough  in  Middlesex.  It  is  sit-  youths  of  both  sexes,  founded  in  1868, 
uated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU  on  the  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Mis- 
northwestern  side  of  the  cit^,  and  has  sionary  Association  and  under  the  charge 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  air  and  of  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  at 
the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  Hamp-  Hampton,  Virginia.  At  first  devoted  to 
stead  Heath  crowns  the  summit  of  the  colored  students,  Indians  were  admitted 
hill,  and  is  now  sprinkled  over  with  in  1878, 15  held  as  prisoners  of  war  being 
handsome  villas.  Pop.  82,329.  the  first  students.  The  Indian  pupils  are 
VoTnT)tATi  (hamp^tun).  a  village  of  chiefly  from  the  Sioux  tribe.  Instruction 
*****  1^*^  Middlesex,  situated  14  miles  is  given  in  farm  work  and  in  various 
8.  w.  of  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  trades  to  boys,  and  in  household  work, 
Thames.    Pop.  92IZL    About  a  mUe  from  sewing,  etc.,  to  girls.    The  institute  has  a 
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tract  of  185  acres  of  farm  land,  and  a  few  nated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  its  can- 
miles  away  has  600  acres  mainly  devoted  didate  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  de- 
to  Btockraising.  The  students  are  kept  feated  by  Garfield,  the  Bepablican  candi- 
under  military  discipline.  They  number  date,  and  died  in  1886. 
about  1300  colored  and  60  Indians,  under  SoTicofik  ^  town  of  Houghton  Ooon- 
100  instructors.  Among  the  numerous  **«'"»*^vvi^,  ^y^  Michigan,  connected 
graduates  the  most  notable  has  been  with  Lake  Superior  by  a  ship  canal,  and 
Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee  Insti-  on  the  Copper  Range  and  the  Mineral 
tute.  Range  railroads.  Rich  veins  of  pure  cop- 
Hamster  (b<un'st^r;  Cricetus),  a  ge-  per  are  mined  here,  and  there  are  exten- 
nus  of  rodent  animals  be-  sive  stamping  mills,  large  foundries  and 
longing  to  the  family  of  the  Murids  machine  shops,  smelting  works,  etc  Pop. 
(mice).    They  are  distinguished  by  their  8981. 

having  cheek-pouches  in  which  they  con-  VonH      ^®  P^^^t  of  the  body  which  ter- 

vey  grain,  peas,  etc,  to  their  winter  resi-  **«*"**>    minates  the  arm,  consisting  of 

dence,  and  are  common  in  the  north  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  connected  with  the 

Europe  and  Asia.  arm  at  the  wrist ;  the  principal  organ  of 

TTflYi      &  Chinese  dynasty   (b.o.  206  to  touch  and  prehension.    The  human  hand 

^^^  A.D.  220),  with  which  commences  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  bones,  name- 

the  modem  history  of  China.  ly,  eight  bones  of  the  carpus  or  wrist  ar- 


Hananer-  (^aq'^'P^i*))  formerly  an  ranged  in  two  rows  of  four  each,  the  row 
^^  -t^  office  in  the  English  Court  next  the  forearm  containing  the  scaph- 
of  Chancery,  so  called  because  all  writs  oid,  the  semilunar,  the  cuneiform,  and 
regarding  the  public  were  once  kept  in  the  pisiform,  and  that  next  the  metacar- 
a  hanaper  or  hamper.  pus,  the  trapezium,  the  trapezoid,  the  oa 

Hanan     (^an'ou),  a  town  of  Prussia,  magnum,  and  the  unciform.    Themetacar- 
province  Hesse-Nassau,  at  the  pus  consists  of  the  five  bones  which  form 
confluence  of  the  Kinzig  with  the  Main,   the  palm,  the  first  being  that  of  the  thumb. 
Pop.  (1910)  37,472.  the  others  that  of  the  fingers  in  succea- 

Hancock  (^a^^'kok),  John,  a  Revolu-  sion.  Lastly,  the  fingers  proper  contain 
AMftuvvvA.  tionary  patriot  and  presi-  fourteen  bones  called  phalanges,  of  which 
dent  of  Congress,  bom  in  Quincy,  Massa-  the  thumb  has  but  two,  all  the  other  digits 
chusetts,  in  1737.  In  the  inception  of  the  having  three  each.  These  bones  are  Jointed 
Revolutionary  struggle  he  was  a  leading  so  as  to  admit  of  a  variety  of  movements, 
spirit,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest  Han-  the  more  peculiar  being  those  by  which 
cock  and  Samuel  Adams  led  to  the  battle  the  hand  is  flexed  backwards,  forwards, 
of  Lexington.  Mr.  Hancock  was  a  mem-  and  sideways,  and  by  which  the  thumb 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1775  and  fingers  are  moved  in  different  ways, 
to  1780,  also  from  1785  to  1786,  serving  The  chief  muscles  which  determine  these 
as  president  of  the  body  from  1775  to  movements  are  the  /fexor«,  which  pass 
177t.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  down  the  forearm,  are  attached  by  ten- 
as  first  published  bore  only  his  name.  He  dons  to  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  and 
served  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  serve  to  flex  or  bend  the  fingers ;  and  the 
twelve  years.  As  an  orator  he  was  elo-  estensorB  for  extending  the  migers.  There 
quent ;  as  a  presiding  officer,  dignified  and  are  two  muscles  which  flex  all  the  fingers 
impartial.     He  died  in  1793.  except  the  thumb.    The  tiiumb  has  a  sep- 

Hancock  Winfuxd  Scott,  soldier  arate  long  and  short  flexor.  There  is  a 
j.MUj.vvvA.y  was  born  in  Montogomery  common  extensor  for  the  fingers  which 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824 ;  graduated  passes  down  the  ba<^  of  the  forearm  and 
at  West  Point  in  1844,  served  as  lieuten-^  divides  at  the  wrist  into  four  tendons,  one 
ant  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  made  for  each  finger,  each  being  attached  to  all 
captain  in  1855.  In  1861  he  was  ap-  three  phalanges.  The  forefinger  and  lit- 
pointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  tie  finger  have,  in  addition,  eadi  an  exten- 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  early  sor  of  its  own,  and  the  thumb  has  both  a 
years  of  the  war,  on  the  Peninsula,  at  An-  short  and  a  long  extensor.  The  tendons 
tietam,  and  at  Fredericksburg.  He  com-  of  the  musdes  of  the  hand  are  interlaced 
manded  a  corps  at  Gettysburg  and  was  and  bound  togetiier  by  bands  and  aponeu- 
wounded.  In  1864  he  took  command  of  rotic  fibers,  and  from  this  results  a  more 
the  second  corps  of  Grant's  army,  and  or  less  complete  unity  •!  action.  It  is 
at  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania  captured  sometimes  difficult  to  make  a  movement 
nearly  4000  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  with  a  single  finger  without  the  others 
of  artillery.  In  1864  he  was  made  briga-  taking  part  in  it,  as  in  executing  instru- 
dier-general  in  the  regular  army  and  mental  music,  for  instance;  but  practice 
major-general  in  1866,  and  held  several  gives  to  these  movements  perfect  inde- 
commands  until  1880,  when  be  wa9  nomi-  pendence.    Of  all  th9  movements  of  the 
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hand  the  opposition  of  the  thumb  to  the  being  locked  over  the  wrists  of  a  malefac- 
other  finders,  alone  or  united,  especially  tor,  prevents  his  using  his  hands, 
characterizes  the  human  hand.  This  ac-  SSndel  (b<ui'<lel;  properly  Hasn- 
tion  of  the  thumb  results  from  its  length,  ■■'■^*^^^-^  del),  Gsoboe  Fbbdebigk,  a 
from  the  first  metacarpal  bone  not  being  great  German  composer,  born  at  Halle  on 
placed  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other  the  Saale,  in  1685.  The  strong  passion 
four,  as  is  the  case  in  the  monkey,  and  which  he  early  showed  for  the  art  over- 
from  the  action  of  a  muscle — the  long  came  his  father's  opposition  to  training 
flexor  of  the  thumb — peculiar  to  the  hu-  him  as  a  musician,  and  at  the  age  of 

seven  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Zachau,  organist  of  Halle  Cathedral,  and 
was  soon  so  far  advanced  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  science  as  to  be  able  to  officiate 
occasionally  as  deputy  to  his  instructor. 
In  1696  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he 
heard  the  music  of  Bononcini  and  Ariosti, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
House.  He  returned  to  Halle,  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  cathedral  in  17(&, 
but  soon  left  to  visit  Hanover  and  Ham- 
burg, where  Steffani  and  Reinhard  Keiser, 

a TT         w  -RT  ^c  latter  the  greatest  German  operatic 

SoLTOH  OF  Human  Hand  AND  WaiK.  composer  of  his  day.  resided.     At  Ham- 

iJJ^Sf'^y'w''*  *•  ^t^'^^K*^'*  ^lS^*"  burg  he  played  second  violin  in  the  orches- 
SrStoSiJaeT^T.'oB^^u^^^U^  ^^^^^""^  ^^'•o"**^^  out  in  1704  his  first 
bone.    ».  M«taoarpftl  boneiiorthumb  and  fingere.  J^ork,  an  oratorio  on  the  Pa««»on,  and  his 

10,  Pint  row  of  phalMce*  of  thumb  and  fingexB.  fii'st  opera,  Almirar  followed  in  February 

11,  Second  row  of  phalanses  of  fingers.  12,  Ihiid  bv  bis  2N^ero,  and  subsequently  by  his  Flo- 
tow  of  phalangM  of  thuinb  and  fingera.  nnda  and  Daphne,     In  1706  he  went  to 

Italy,  visitine  Florence.  Venice,  Naples, 
man  hand.  This  muscle  completes  the  ac-  and  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
tion  of  the  other  motor  of  the  thumb,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Han- 
permits  man  to  hold  a  pen,  a  graver,  or  a 
needle ;  it  gives  to  his  hand  the  dexterity 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  most 
delicate  work.  Properly  speaking  then, 
the  handt  with  Its  highly  specialliEed  mus- 
cles, belongs  to  man  alone.  It  cannot  be 
considered,  as  in  the  ape,  as  a  normal 
organ  of  locomotion,  though  it  is  closely 
approached  in  structure  m  the  highest 
apes.  It  is  essentially  the  organ  of  touch 
and  prehension.  It  molds  itself  to  a 
body  to  ascertain  its  form ;  it  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  eye  in  completing  or  rectifying 
its  impressions.  The  functions  of  touch 
devolve  principally  upon  its  anterior  or 
palmar  face,  the  nervous  papillte  abound- 
ing specially  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  A 
layer  of  adipose  tissue,  very  dose  in  tex- 
ture, protects,  without  lessening  its  power  i 
or  its  delicacy,  the  network  of  muscles, 
vessekk  and  nerves,  with  which  this  re- 
markable organ  is  equipped. 
Handb&ll      *    ?*™®    ^^   ^*^'    played 

#         J^w  ♦u^*£?"*  v*°^    *°f'",Sf°*  George  Frederick  HandeL 

for  striking,   the  bare  hand  only  being 

used.    The  game  is  a  favorite  with  bovs  over,  afterwards  George  I  of  England,  as 

in  the  Unit^  States,  and  here  are  to  be  musical    director.      He    visited    England 

found  the  most  expert  players.     Two  or  twice,  and  ultimately,  having  received  a 

four  men  can  play,  one  or  two  on  a  side,  pension  from  Queen  Anne,  settled  down 

Bfi.ndG1lffs      ^^  instrument  formed  of  there.    For  some  years  his  popularity  was 

AAAuuvui&Dy     two  iron  rings  connected  very  great     He  was  placed  at  the  head 

bv  a  short  diain  or  fixed  on  a  hinge  on  of  the  newly-founded  Koyal  Academy  of 

the  ends  of  a  very  short  Iron  bar*  which*  Music,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
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Hanging  Gardens 


in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  which  he  in- 
curred by  setting  up  an  opera  company  in 
opposition  to  that  supported  by  the  lead- 
ing nobility  and  the  principal  Italian 
singers.  Amongst  the  operas  which  he 
had  composed  up  to  this  date  (1735)  are: 
RadamistOt  Ottone,  Oiulio  Cesare,  Flavto, 
Tamerlano,  Scipio,  Ricardo  /,  Orlando, 
Ariadnej  etc.  His  last  opera  was  per- 
formed in  1740.  By  this  time  he  had  be- 
gun to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  music  of 
a  serious  nature,  especially  the  oratorio. 
The  approval  which  his  first  works  of 
this  kind  (Esther,  1731;  Deborah,  1732;* 
Athalia,  1733)  had  met  with  encouraged 
him  to  new  efforts;  and  he  produced  in 
succession  Israel  in  Egypt,  L^Allegro  and 
II  PenseroBO^  Saul,  and  The  Messiah,  The 
last-mentioned,  which  is  his  chief  work, 
was  brought  out  in  1741,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Foundling  HospitaL  It  was  not 
much  appreciated  at  the  first  representa- 
tion, but  increased  in  reputation  every 
year.  In  1742  the  Samson  appeared,  in 
1746  the  Judas  Macoabceus,  in  1748  the 
Solomon,  and  in  1752  the  Jephthah, .  In 
1752  he  became  blind,  but  did  not  lose  his 
spirits,  continuing  to  perform  in  public 
and  even  to  compose.  He  died  at  London 
in  1759,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  H&ndel  was  of  large  and  un- 
gainlv  person.  His  manners  were  rough 
and  his  temper  violent  but  his  disposi- 
tion was  humane  and  liberal.  As  a  mu- 
sician his  characteristics  are  boldness  and 
strength  of  style  and  combination  of  vigor, 
spirit,  and  invention  in  his  instrumental 
compositions. 
Hand-fish.    ^^^  Cheironeetes. 

Handicapping,    ^aiSSSToS^IT^ 

and  sports,  a  system  of  equalizing  the 
chances  of  victory  in  favor  of  each  of  the 
competitors  bv  allowing  certain  advan- 
tages to  an  inferior  competitor,  as,  in 
horse-racing,  the  making  the  best  horses 
carry  heavier  weights  proportionably  to 
their  racing  qualities,  or,  in  chess-playing, 
the  stronger  player  giving  up  one  or  more 
of  his  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

Hand-language.    8ee„^«»/   ""'^ 

TToTiil.'nlflTif  tbe  Cheirostimon  pla- 
Hana-pianX,  ^«^oi(fe«,  a  Mexican 
tree  of  the  order  SterculiacesB.  It  grows 
about  80  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  has 
flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  present  an 
appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  hu- 
man hand. 

TTfl.Tlds  I^YINO  ON  OP.  This  rite,  as 
tMMiLiAOf  j^  token  of  blessing,  or  the  com- 
munication of  spiritual  gifts,  or  of  some^ 
thing  else  which  could  not  be  literally  de- 
livered Into  the  hands  of  another,  has  been 


in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  It  occurs 
in  Scripture  as  a  patriarchal  usage,  appro- 
priate and  becoming  perhaps  rather  than 
strictly  religious,  but  later  assumes  more 
of  the  character  of  a  formal  rite,  as  in  the 
ritual  of  animal  sacrifice  amongst  the 
Jews,  when  the  ofllcer  was  required  to 
lay  his  hands  on  the  victim  while  still 
alive,  except  in  the  case  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  In  the  early  church  this  nte  was 
used  in  benediction,  absolution,  the  unc- 
tion of  the  sick,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
penitents  as  well  as  in  ordination  and 
confirmation.  The  rite  is  still  retained 
by  most  western  churches  in  the  ceremony 
of  ordination,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  and  Lutheran  churches  both  in 
confirmation  and  ordination. 

Hanff-Chow  ^^^/^*'?"'>»  ?fj?^^^ 

"'"o  ^  Choo,  a  large  dty,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Chekiang,  China, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Tsien-tang-kiang. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  China« 
with  many  magnificent  temples,  monu- 
ments, and  triumphal  arches.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  in  silks,  furs,  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  tapestries,  lacquered 
ware,  fans.  etc.  and  a  large  trade.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  live  with- 
out the  walls  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  and 
in  boats  on  the  river..  It  is  also  a  great 
center  of  literary  and  ecciesiustical  life. 
Pop.   (1912)  594,000. 

Hanging, -^/^-S^^^ 

See   Capital  Punishment, 

Hanging  -  buttress, 

in  architecture,  a  buttress 
not  standing  solid  on  a 
foundation,  but  supported 
on  a  corbel.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  as  a  decoration. 

Hanging  Gkirdens. 

The  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Their 
construction  has  been  va- 
riously ascribed  to  the 
legendary  Queen  Semi* 
ramis  and  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Diodorus  and 
Strabo  have  given  descrip- 
tions of  them.  They  are 
said  to  have  formed  a 
square,  with  an  area  of 
nearly  four  acres,  and 
rose  in  terraces,  sup- 
ported on  masonry  arches,  Hangioc-buttreis. 
to  a  height  of  75  feet 
They  were  irrigated  from  a  reservoir 
built  at  the  top,  to  which  water  was 
lifted  from  the  Euphrates  by  a  screw. 
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Hang-nest  Hannibal 

Hansr-nest    (-^o'^^^)*      a     popular  son  of  Hamllcar  Barca,  also  a  general  and 
^  name  given  to  the  Ameri-  leader  of  the  popular  party  among  the 

can  orioles,  a  family  of  finch-like  perch-  Carthaginians.  He  was  but  nine  years  of 
ing  birds,  of  brilliant  black  and  color,  the  age  when  his  father  made  him  swear  at 
best  known  being  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  altar  eternal  hatred  to  the  Romans. 
They  are  so  called  from  their  curious  He  grew  up  in  his  father's  camp  in  Spain 
purse-like  nests,  often  about  two  feet  long,  (see  HanUlcar),  but  returned  to  Carthage 
with  a  hole  for  entrance  near  the  bottom,  when  his  father  fell  in  battle,  in  229  B.C. 
See  Oriole, 

Hankow  tianW ;  *  Mouth  of.  the 
^'*  Han'),  a  town  and  river- 
port  in  China,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Han  with  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang;  Han-yang  being  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Han,  and  Wuchang  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tang-tse.  The  port 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1862,  and 
has  become  the  chief  emporium  for  the 
creen-tea  districts  in  the  central  prov- 
inces, which  formerly  sent  their  produce 
for  export  to  Canton.  Large  steamers 
ascend  to  the  town.  In  1857  Hankow 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Taipinf;  rebels, 
and  was  almost  completely  demolished  by 
them.    Pop.  estimated  at  850,000. 


HanleV      (han'll),    a    municipal    and 
^^     "        parliamentary    borough    of 


Hannibal. 


North  Staffordshire,  Bngland,  pleasantly 

situated  on  rising  groundf  near  the  Trent,  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  returned  to 
18  miles  north  by  west  of  the  county  the  army  in  Spain,  then  commanded  by 
town  of  Stafford.  It  is  quite  a  modern  bis  brother-in-law  Hasdrubal,  and  three 
town,  owing  its  growth  entirely  to  the  years  after,  on  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal, 
vast  manufactures  of  china  and  earthen-  received  the  chief  command  by  acclama- 
ware  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  tion.  Hannibal  now  prepared  to  carry 
employed ;  but  there  are  also  iron-fur-  out  his  great  designs  against  Rome.  His 
naces,  foundries,  brickworks,  and  several  siege  and  capture  of  Saguntum,  a  city  in 
important  collieries.  Pop.  (1911)  66,264.  alliance  with  Rome,  led  to  a  declara- 
Hanna  (^a°'&)>  Mabous  Alonza,  tion  of  war  from  the  Romans,  who  made 
AAci.iui.cii  senator,  born  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  preparations  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
in  1837 ;  died  in  1904.  He  grew  wealthy  Spain.  But  Hannibal,  judging  that  Rome 
in  business,  became  active  in  political  could  be  overthrown  only  hi  Italy,  under- 
affairs,  was  chairman  of  the  National  Re-  took  his  great  march  on  Rome  across  the 

Kublican  Committee  in  1896,  managed  the  Pyrenees,  the  RhCne,  and  the  Alps.  He 
[cKinley  presidential  campaign,  and  was  set  out  with  90.000  foot-soldiers,  40  ele- 
elected  United  States  Senator  in  1897.  phants,  and  12,000  horsemen.  When  he 
He  continued  chairman  of  the  committee  reached  the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps  he 
in  the  campaini  of  1900.  had  still  50,000  foot-soldiers,  9000  horse, 

ITftTinftV  James,  a  Scotchman  of  let-  and  37  elephants.  When  he  arrived  at 
Ai.€hUM€hjf  ^gj^  j^j^  ^^  Dumfries  in  the  southern  foot,  after  15  days  of  in- 
1827;  died  at  Barcelona  in  1873.  At  an  credible  toils,  his  force  had  diminished  to 
early  age  he  entered  the  navy,  but  left  20^000  foot-soldiers  and  6000  horse.  The 
it  in  1845  to  become  a  reporter  on  the  point  at  which  he  crossed  is  generally  be- 
Maminff  Chronicle  in  London.  In  1860  lieved  to  have  been  the  Little  St  Bernard, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the  On  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  he  first  en- 
Edinburgh  Courant,  but  resigned  this  post  countered  a  Roman  army  under  Pnblius 
in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Brit-  Scipio,  and  defeated  it  mainly  by  the  su- 
ish  consul  at  Barcelona.  He  wrote  sev-'penority  of  his  Numidian  cavalry,  218 
eral  novels,  among  which  Singlefon  Fon-  B.c.  Shortly  after  another  Roman  army, 
ienoy  and  Eustace  Conycrs  are  the  best ;  under  Sempronius,  was  totally  routed  on 
also.  Lectures  on  Satire  and  Satirists^  the  Trebia.  After  wintering  in  Cisalpine 
Studies  on  Thackeray,  and  a  Course  of  Gaul,  Hannibal  opened  next  year's  cam- 
English  Literature,  paign  (217)  by  defeating  the  Roman  gen- 

TToTiTiilifll  (han'ni-bal),  or  Annibal,  eral  Flaminius,  whom  he  enticed  into  an 
juiuuiuax  ^jjg  ^f  ^g  greatest  gen-  ambush  at  Lake  Thrasymenus.  In  this 
erals  of  antiquity,  bom  B.O.  247,  was  the  battle  half  the  Roman  army  perished,  and 
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the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.    Hannibal  Rhodians.     In  190   B.C.   Antiochna   was 

now  marched  into  Apulia^  spreading  ter-  forced   to   conclude   a  disgraceful   peace 

ror  wherever  he  approached.     Rome^  in  with   the  Romans,  one  of  the  terms  of 

consternation,   proclaimed   Fabius  Maxi-  which  was  that  Hannibal  should  be  de- 

mus  dictator,  wno  sagaciously  resolved  to  livered  up.     Hannibal,  again  obliced  to 

hazard  no  more  open  battles,  but  exhaust  flee,   took   refuge  with   Prusias,  Ung  of 

the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  by  de-  Bithynia,    and   is    said    to   have    gamed 

lay.     But  for  some  time  the  wisdom  of  several     victories    for     Prusias    acainst 

this  policy   was   not   understood   by   his  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  an  aUy  of 

countrymen,  who,  dissatisfied  with  his  in-  the  Romans.    But  the  Roman  senate  once 

activity,    appointed    Minutius    Felix    his  more   sent   to  demand  the  surrender  of 

colleague.    The  result  was  that  the  latter  their    inveterate    enemy,    and    Hannibal, 

was  drawn  into  a  battle  by  Hannibal,  and  finding   that   Prusias   could   not   protect 

would  have  perished  but  for  the  aid  of  him,  took  poison  rather  than  fall  into  the 

Fabius.     After  this  the  Roman  generals  hands  of  the  Romans.     He  died  in  B.a 

avoided   engagements,   and   Hannibal   at  183» 

this  critical  period  saw  his  army  wasting  TTflTiniTial  &  city  of  Marion  €k>nnty, 
away  in  inactivity.  Next  year  (216),  ^o^uniUM^  Missouri,  on  the  west 
however,  the  rashness  of  the  new  consul  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  120  miles  north 
Terentius  Yarro  gave  Hannibal  the  last  of  St  Louis ;  served  bv  four  railroads.  It 
of  his  great  victories.  The  battle  was  is  the  boyhood  home  of  Mark  Twain,  ^e 
fought  at  Cannae,  the  Romans  under  L.  chief  manufactures  are  cement,  lime, 
^milius  Paulus  and  Yarro  numbering  shoes,  car  wheels,  stoves,  structural  steel, 
more  than  80,000  men,  the  Carthaginians  flour,  wagons  and  boxes.  Pop.  20,000. 
about  50,000,  and  ended  in  a  total  defeat  TToTiTin  (han'nO),  a  CarthaginiaJi  nav- 
of  the  Romans,  40,000  or  60,000  of  whom  *«***""  igator  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
were  slain  and  the  rest  scattered.  Instead  centuries  B.a,  who  made  a  voyage  on  the 
of  marching  on  Rome,  Hannibal  now  western  coast  of  Africa  for  the  purpose 
sought  quarters  in  Capua,  where  luxuri-  of  discovery  and  of  settling  colonies.  He 
ous  living  undermined  the  discipline  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
health  of  his  troops.  The  campaigns  of  still  survives  in  a  Greek  translation  known 
215,  214,  and  213  were  comparatively  un-  as  the  Periplu9  of  Hanno.  From  this  «c- 
important.  While  Hannibal  was  seizing  count  Hanno  would  appear  to  have  gone 
Tarentum  (212),  Capua  was  invested  by  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
two  Roman  armies.  To  relieve  Capua  ^oTt/vi  (hft-noi'),  or  Kesh'o,  capital 
Hannibal  marched  on  Rome,  and  actually  **«"»*"•■•  of  Tonquin,  on  the  river  Song- 
appeared  before  its  gates  (211),  but  the  ka,  in  a  fruitful  plain.  Gold  and  silver 
diversion  remained  fruitless,  and  Capua  filigree,  lacquered  wares,  silks,  mat  and 
fell.  In  207  a  reinforcement  tardily  sent  badcet  weaving  are  its  principal  indns- 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  Hannibal,  under  tries.  Although  the  river  is  navigable  only 
command  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  was  for  small  vessels  the  trade  of  Hanoi  is 
intercepted  by  the  Romans  and  destroyed  considerable,  chiefly  with  the  southern 
at  the  Metaurus.  Hannibal  now  retired  provinces  of  China.  Pop.  variously  esti- 
to  Bruttium  (the  toe  of  Italy),  where  he  mated  at  over  100,000. 
still  maintained  the  contest  against  over-  TIa7%nir^T  (han'6-vir;  Ger.  Hannih 
whelming  odds,  ttU,  in  203,  he  was  re-  -nunuYcr  ^^.  formerly  a  kingdom 
called  to  defend  his  country,  invaded  by  In  the  northwest  of  Germany,  now  a  prov- 
Sdpio.  In  Africa  he  was  defeated  by  the  ince  of  Prussia.  It  is  of  very  irregular 
Romans  at  Zama  (202  B.C.),  and  the  shape,  and  is  divided  by  intervening  terri- 
second  Punic  war  ended,  after  a  bloody  tories  into  three  distinct  portions,  besides 
contest  of  eighteen  years,  in  Carthage  eome  small  territories  to  the  south,  and 
having  to  accept  the  most  humiliating  con-  a  range  of  sandy  islands  lining  the  coast 
ditions  of  peace.  Hannibal  now  devoted  The  total  area  is  14.857  sq.  miles.  For 
himself  as  civil  magistrate  to  restoring  the  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into 
resources  of  Carthage,  and  was  working  six  districts — Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Ltlne- 
at  reforms  of  administration  and  finance  burg,  Stade,  Osnabrtlck,  Anrich.  The  sur- 
when  the  jealous  Romans  sent  ambassa-  face  in  the  south  is  covered  by  the  Han 
dors  to  demand  his  surrender.  He  fled  Mountains,  but  the  rest  of  the  countiy  is 
to  the  court  of  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  a  low,  monotonous  flat  with  a  gentle  slope 
offered  his  services  for  the  war  then  com-  to  the  North  Sea.  The  Ems,  the  Weser 
mencing  against  the  Romans.  They  were  (with  its  tributaries  the  Leine  and  Aller) , 
accepted,  but  Hannibal's  advice  for  the  and  the  Elbe  flow  through  fertile  districts 
conduct  of  the  war  was  not  followed,  and  industriously  cultivated  for  com  and  flax, 
he  himself  as  commander  of  the  Syrian  Near  the  coast  the  land  is  marshy,  but 
fleet  failed  in  an  expedition  against  the  feeds  large  numbers  of  very  superior  cat- 
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tie.  In  Central  HanoTer  the  soil  is  of  a  1769  and  prominent  among  our  collegiate 
barren,  sandy  nature.  The  Hars  Moun-  institutions.  Pop.  2075. 
tains  are  rich  in  minerals,  the  working  TTnTinvpr  &  borough  of  York  County, 
of  which  is  an  important  industry. — Han-  *'^"*'^^*>  Pennsylvania,  2t$  miles  B. 
over  was  long  connected  with  the  Bruns-  w.  of  York.  It  has  foundries,  machine 
wick  family,  and  latterly  more  especially  shops,  cigar-box,  wire,  doth,  glove,  and 
with  the  line  of  Brunswick-LQneburg,  various  other  factories.  Pop.  7057. 
Ernest  Augustus,  a  prince  of  the  latter  XTo-naa  TAximo  (bans),  certain 
line,  became  in  1692  the  first  Elector  of  HanSC  lOWnS  ^^erm^  and  other 
Hanover,  married  a  granddaughter  of  commercial  cities  of  Northern  Europe 
James  I  of  England,  and  was  succeeded  formerly  associated  for  the  protection  of 
in  1696  by  his  son,  George  Louis,  who  in  commerce  and  united  by  what  was  called 
1714  became  George  I  of  England.  Hence-  the  HanseaHo  League.  In  the  middle  of 
forth  it  was  ruled  in  connection  with  Bug-  the  thirteenth  century  the  sea  and  land 
land.  In  1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  swarmed  with  pirates  and  robbers.  In 
raised  Hanover  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  particular  the  tnriving  ports  of  the  Bal- 
the  crown  of  which  was  worn  by  George  tic  and  the  North  Sea  were  infested,  and 
IV  and  William  IV,  but  on  the  accession  in  1219  a  compact  was  made  between 
of  Queen  Victoria,  passed  by  Salic  law  to  Hamburg,  Ditmarsh,  and  Hadeln  to  pro- 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  tect  the  adjacent  waters.  This  was  fol- 
In  1851  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  lowed  in  1241  by  an  alliance  between 
George  V,  but  in  1866,  Hanover  having  Hamburg  and  Lttbeck  to  keep  open  the 
become  seriously  involved  in  the  Austro-  road  across  Holstein,  connecting  the 
Prussiail  contest,  his  kingdofi  was  con-  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic.  In  1247  this 
Quered  and  absorbed  by  Prussia.  Pop.  league  was  joined  by  Brunswick,  and  out 
(1906)  2,759,699.  of  this  grew  the  Hansa  or  league,  which 
SRnOVer  ^^^^P^^I  of  the  Prussian  at  its  most  flourishing  period  embraced  85 
*^  '  province  of  Hanover,  sit-  towns,  maritime  and  inland,  from  Reval 
nated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Leine,  and  Narva  to  Amsterdam  and  Middle- 
which  here  receives  the  Ihme  and  becomes  burg,  and  from  Cologne  to  Breslau  and 
navigable.  The  old  town,  irregularly  Cracow.  Among  these  the  town  of  Ltl- 
buUt  and  with  many  antiquated  build-  beck  was  rec(^nized  as  the  chief  town  of 
ings,  is  surrounded  by  the  handsome  new  the  league.  Here  assembled  the  deputies 
quarters  which  have  arisen  to  the  north,  of  the  other  Hanse  towns  to  deliberate  on 
east,  and  southeast.  There  are  fine  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy;  but  the 
promenades,  and  a  large  wood  with  beau-  decrees  of  the  diet  had  no  effect  unless 
tiful  walks,  the  Eilenriede,  lies  on  the  they  received  the  sanction  of  the  separate 
eastern  side  of  the  city.  Amonest  the  towns.  The  chief  trading  centers  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  Market  league  were  the  factories  of  Novgorod  in 
Church,  the  old  town-house,  the  theater.  Russia,  Bergen  in  Norway,  Bruges,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  the  royal  London  (the  so-called  Steelyard).  These 
palace,  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Science,  factories  were  subject  to  an  almost  mo- 
the  Royal  Library,  containing  175,000  nastic  discipline,  which  even  required  their 
volumes,  the  Central  Railway  Station,  officers  to  be  celibates  and  live  at  a  com- 
the  Waterloo  Monument,  etc  About  a  mon  table.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
mile  to  the  ir.  w.  is  Schloss  Herrenhau-  fourteenth  century  the  power  of  the 
sen,  ttie  favorite  residence  of  George  I,  league  was  at  its  height.  It  had  armies 
George  II,  and  George  V.  Nearer  the  and  navies,  gained  victories  in  war  over 
town  is  the  colossal  Welfenschloss,  or  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and 
palace  of  the  Guelphs,  now  fitted  up  as  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden.  It  made 
a  polytechnic  school.  Hanover  is  a  man-  thorough  provision  for  the  security  of 
nfacturing  town  of  some  importance,  has  commerce  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
cotton-spinning,  machine  works,  iron  constructed  canals,  introduced  a  uniform 
foundries,  chemical  works,  tobacco  and  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  de- 
cigar  factories,  etc.  Hanover  is  first  men-  veloped  the  principles  of  mercantile  law. 
tioned  in  1163.  It  joined  the  Hanseatic  But  as  its  power  and  ambition  increased 
League  in  1481.  It  became  the  residence  it  was  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  monopoly 
of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Ltlneburg,.  and  established  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the 
capital  of  the  principality  in  1636.  Pop.  great  seaport  towns.  It  became  less  need- 
(1910)  302,378.  ful  also  for  commercial  security,  as  the 
TTATlinrftr  *  village  of  Grafton  Conn-  princes  learned  the  advantages  of  trade, 
AMkuvvvA)  ^^  jjg^  Hampshire,  near  formed  naval  forces  of  their  own,  axid  en- 
the  Connecticut  River  and  75  miles  N.  w.  couraged  navigation.  Most  of  the  inland 
of  Concord.  It  is  chiefly  notable  as  the  members  of  the  confederation  withdrew, 
•eat  of  Dartmouth  College,   founded  in  and   during   the  fifteenth   and   sixteentii 
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centuries  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Ltine-  monkeys,  to  which  he  is  fabled  to  belong, 
burg,  and  Lttbeck  were  almost  alone  in  is  treated  as  sacred  and  allowed  to  multi- 
their  active  efforts  to  maintain  the  power   ply  indefinitely. 

of  the  Hansa  and  secure  for  it  the  com-  Hrhwrv  (han'wft),  Jonas,  an 
mand  of  the  Baltic.  About  the  middle  **•«•** wa»jr  Engjigh  traveler  and  phil- 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Dutch  be-  anthropist,  born  in  1712.  At  an  early 
came  predominant  in  the  Baltic  trade.  In  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  at 
1597  England  revoked  all  special  privi-  l^isbon,  and  in  1743  became  a  partner  in 
leges  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  and  in  a  British  house  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
1614  LUbeck,  Stettin,  Danzig,  Brunswick,  traveled  in  Persia,  and  published  An  His- 
Liineburg,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  torical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over 
Cologne,  with  a  few  smaller  towns,  were  the  Caspian  Sea,  Later  he  settled  in 
the  only  places  that  contributed  to  the  I^ndon,  where  he  became  widely  known 
support  of  the  Hansa.  The  league  still  as  an  active  philanthropist.  He  is  popu- 
made  desperate  efforts  to  retain  its  larly  known  as  one  of  the  first  Eiiglish- 
monopolies,  but  the  cost  of  doing  so  now  men  to  persist  in  the  regular  use  of  an 
became  a  heavy  tax  on  the  remaining  umbrella.  He  died  in  1786. 
allies.  At  the  last  general  assembly,  held  TTo'no'hiircy  (haps'bure;  properly 
in  1630  at  Lflbeck,  many  of  the  members  -n-wpowui^  Habichtshurg  or  Hah^ 
sent  representatives  only  to  renounce  burg,  the  hawk*s  castle),  a  small  place  in 
their  allegiance.  The  name  still  remained  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  right 
attached  to  the  free  cities  of  Lflbeck,  Bre-  bank  of  the  Aar.  The  castle  was  built 
men,  and  Hamburg,  under  whose  protec-  about  1027  by  Bishop  Werner  of  Strass- 
tion  the  surviving  factories  continued  to  burg,  Werner  II,  who  died  in  1096,  is 
exist,  that  of  Bergen  being  still  managed  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the 
in  the  old  way  till  1763.  In  1813  Frank-  title  of  Count  of  Hapsburg.  After  the 
fort-on-the-Main  was  included  in  the  death,  about  1232,  of  Rudolph  II,  the 
number  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  in  the  family  divided  into  two  branches,  tiie 
German  Confederation  these  four  cities  founder  of  one  of  which  was  Albert  IV. 
had  together  one  vote  in  the  diet.  Frank-  In  1273  Rudolph,  son  of  Albert  IV,  was 
fort  was  incorporated  with  Prussia  in  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  from 
1866,  but  the  other  three  towns  are  still  him  descended  the  series  of  Austrian 
separate  constituents  of  the  German  monarchs  all  of  the  Hapsburg  male  line, 
Empire.  down  to  Charles  VI  inclusive.    After  liat 

TToYlfii  (hftn'sS)*  a  town  of  Hissar  the  dynasty,  by  the  marriage  of  Maria 
iUAuoj.  ^jigtrict,  Punjab,  on  the  west-  Theresa  to  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine, 
ern  Jumna  Canal.  Pop.  about  15,000.  became  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Francis 
TToTianTn.nii'h  a  two-wheeled  hack-  II,  the  third  of  this  line,  was  the  last  of 
JXanBOm-i/aUy  ney  carriage  or  cab-  the  so-called  'Holy  Roman  Emperors.* 
riolet  used  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  this  old  title  being  changed  by  him  for 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  From  the 
named  after  the  inventor.  It  holds  two  Emperor  Rudolph  was  also  descended  a 
I>ersons  besides  the  driver,  who  sits  on  an  Spanish  dynasty  which  began  with  the 
elevated  seat  behind  the  body  of  the  car-  Emperor  Charles  V  (Charles  I  of  Spain), 
riage,  the  reins  being  brought  over  the  and  terminated  with  Charles  II  in  1700. 
top.  The  castle  of  Hapsburg  is  still  to  be  seen 

ITo-nffamraf  (h  ft  n  s'w  u  r  s  t),  the  on  the  Wtllpelsberg. 
AUiulwurBt  jj^jjjg  ^^  ^  standing  HaDlir  {H'V^r'),  a  town  of  India, 
comic  character  on  the  older  German  ••r'*  in  the  Meemt  district,  North' 
stage,  corresponding  in  its  grotesque  western  Proyinces.  It  has  a  considerable 
traits  and  mirth-masing  qualities  to  the  trade  in  sugar,  grain,  cotton,  timber,  etc. 
English  clown  or  Italian  harlequin.    The   Pop.  about  18,000. 

name  is  equivalent  to  the  Jack  Pudding  TTii'rfilri'Pi  (har'a-ki-ri),  or  Sep'puktt, 
of  England.  .nitriukiri     ^  ^^^  ^^  inflicting  death 

Hants      ^^  Hampshire,  upon    themselves    allowed    in    Japan    to 

.u.a»ui/o«  criminals  of  the  Samurai  or  two-sworded 

TTll.T11im&n  (han-^-mAn'),  in  Indian  class  as  more  honorable  than  public  exe- 
.uau uiu.au  mythology,  the  name  cution.  It  consists  in  cutting  open  the 
of  a  fabulous  monkey-god,  who  plays  body  so  as  to  disembowel  it  by  means  of 
a  prominent  part  in  the  epic  Rftmftyana.  a  wound  made  with  one  sword  perpen- 
As  the  monkey-general  who  aided  dicularly  down  the  front  and  another 
Rama  (the  seventh  incarnation  of  with  the  other  sword  horizontally.  It  is 
Vishnu)  in  his  war  against  the  giant  (or  was)  frequently  resorted  to  to  save 
Ravana,  he  is  worshiped  as  a  demi-god.  dishonor  or  exposure,  and  was  done  by 
and  on  his  account  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Japanese  to  prevent  capture  In  war. 
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ITaror  (ha-rflr'),  a  dty  of  North- 
•*""^^  eastern  Africa,  about  150 
miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  small  district  gov- 
erned as  an  independent  sovereignty  bj 
an  emir.  The  inhabitants  are  strict  Mo- 
hammedans. Pop.  variously  estimated 
from  30,000  to  40,000. 

Harbin   (tAn)in),   or   Kharbin,   a 

^^  railway    town   on    the    Sun- 

gari  River,  in  Northern  Manchuria,  615 

miles  N.  E.  of  Port  Arthur,  350  miles  N. 

w.  of  Vladivostok.     It  was  founded  by 

Russia  in  1896  at  the  junction  of  the 

Trans-Siberian  Railway  with  the  South 

Manchurian  line  to  Port  Arthur,  as  a 

railway  and  military  center,  and  has  now 

a  population  estimated  at  over  70,000.    It 

has  steamboat  connections  via  the  Sungari 

with  the  Amur  and  is  a  trading  center. 

In  1904  it  was  an  important  depot  of 

supplies  for  the  Russian  army  during  the 

war  with  Japan. 

Harbor  (^^i^^^)*  a  general  name 
i»Mftj.wx     gjygjj  ^^  mjy  i^y^  crcck,  or 

inlet  of  the  sea  affording  accommodation 
for  ships  and  protection  against  the  wind 
and  sea.  The  great  requisites  of  a  good 
harbor  are  accessibility,  adeouate  depth  of 
water,  and  shelter  from  violence  of  wind 
and  water.  Harbors  are  either  natural 
or  artificial,  the  latter  being  made  wholly 
or  partly  by  the  construction  of  moles  or 
breakwaters.  In  connection  with  the 
more  important  harbors  there  are  usually 
docks,  in  which  the  water  is  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  level,  thus 
giving  faculty  in  loading  and  unloading. 
See  Breakwater  and  Docks, 

Harbor  Grace,    fo^^ST^^'on^'^; 

west  side  of  Conception  Bay.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  and  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  5184. 

Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  South 
Elbe,  opposite  to  Hamburg.     It  has  va- 
ried   manunictures    and     an    important 
trade.    Pop.  (1910)  67.028. 
ITorCftTirt    (h&r'cUrt),    SiB    WiLUAM 

▲BLES  Vernon,  lawyer  and  politician,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Vernon  Har- 
court,  was  born  in  1827.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1854.  became  Queen's 
Counsel  in  1866;  contributed  frequently 
to  the  press,  in  particular  the  letters  to 
the  Times  signed  *  Historicus.'  He  was 
returned  for  Oxford  city  in  1869  in  the 
Liberal  interest  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  powers  of  satire  and  ridicule  in 
debate ;  was  made  solicitor-general  in  Mr. 
ll--i 


Gladstone's  ministry,  Nov.,  1873;  home 
secretary  in  1880,  when  he  lost  his  seat 
for  Oxford  but  was  returned  for  Derby. 
In  Feb.,  1886,  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  excheouer;  and  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  became 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  Gladstonian 
section ;  in  1892  he  was  reappointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.    He  died  in  1904. 

Hardangerfjord   i^///,^.*-|,'*;s 

on  the  west  coast  of  Southern  Norway, 
with  magnificent  scenery. 

Hardee  C^*»^<Jt)»  wilijam  x,  soi- 

dier,  born  at  Savannah, 
Georgia  about  1818;  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1838;  became  captain  in  1844. 
and  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1861. 
He  served  as  major-general  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 

feneral  in  October,  1862.  He  fought  at 
Itone  River  and  in  several  later  battles, 
and  unsuccessfully  defended  Savannah 
against  Sherman  in  1864.  His  work  on 
Tacticg  was  long  an  authority.  He  died 
in  1873. 

Hardenber&r  (J»Ar'<ien-b4rg),   fbied- 

.uAAu^uu^xg  HI  OH  VON,  German 
writer,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
NovalU,  was  born  in  1772 ;  died  in  1801. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Witten- 
berg, was  the  friend  of  Tieck  and  the 
Schlesels,  and  spent  his  brief  life  in  study 
and  literary  production.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  or  the  '  romantic  school,  *  and 
his  writings  are  a  strange  mixture  of 
imagination,  profundity  and  mysticism. 
Amongst  his  works  are  an  unfinished 
novel,  Heinrioh  v<m  Ofterdingen,  and 
Spiritual  Songs, 

Hardenber&r.  kabl  AirausT,  pbinct 

*^  "^*o>    VON,  Prussian  chancel- 

lor of  state,  was  bom  at  Bssenrode,  in 
Hanover,  in  1760.  He  entered  the  civil 
service  of  his  country,  but  left  it  for  that 
of  Brunswick,  and  next  became  Prussian 
minister  of  state,  and  in  1804  first  min- 
ister of  Prussia.  His  conduct  was  vacil- 
lating, now  favoring  an  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon and  again  hostile  to  him.  After 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  banished  from 
the  Prussian  court  by  command  of  Na- 
poleon, was  recalled  to  office  as  chancellor 
in  1810,  and  after  the  French  disaster  at 
Moscow  was  amongst  the  first  to  declare 
that  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  general 
eflPort  against  Napoleon.  Hardenberg 
signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  was  cre- 
ated prince.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  actors  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  became  president  of  the  Prussian 
council  of  state ;  was  present  in  1818  at 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  in  1819 
at  Carlsbad:  in  1820  at  Troppau;  in 
1820-21  at  Laibach ;  and  in  18^2  at  Ye- 
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rona.  He  died  in  1822.  He  abolished 
feudal  privileges  in  Prussia,  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  sciences. 
Hftrderwilk  (hAr'd6r-vIk).  a  town 
Aaraerwiji^  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Zuider 
Zee,  30  miles  east  of  Amsterdam.  Pop. 
7425. 

Hard-hack,  ^^®  American  popular 
.ux»xu  UMVA.^  nsLme  of  a  plant,  the 
Spirwa  totnento$a,  common  in  pastures 
and  low  grounds,  and  celebrated  for  its 
astringent  properties,  which  cause  it  to 
be  used  medicinally. 

Hardicannte  tt  *  **  -  ^  ^-  ^  *-°i^'>  *  ^l 

AJ.»x«uv»uu.v«^  Habthoanut,  BOng  of 
England  and  Denmark,  was  the  only 
legitimate  son  of  Canute.  At  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  in  1036,  he  was  in 
Denmark,  where  he  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized as  king.  His  half-brother  Har- 
old, however,  who  happened  to  be  in 
England  at  the  time,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  of  that  part  of  their  father's 
dominions,  and  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  Mercia,  Northumbrla,  and 
Wessex,  but  died  in  1040,  when  Hardi- 
cannte peacefully  succeeded  him.  He 
.reigned  till  1042,  leaving  the  government 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother 
and  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  while  he 
gave  himself  up  to  feasts  and  carousals. 
Hardie  ^^^^^  Keib^  British  labor 
"^^  ^  leader,  born  in  Scotland,  Au- 
gust 15,  1850,  of  working-class  parents, 
and  began  earning  his  living  in  a  coalpit 
at  the  age  of  eight  He  afterwards  worked 
in  a  mine  until  he  was  twenty-four,  when 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Lanarkshire 
Miners'  Union.  He  edited  the  Cumnock 
News  (1882-86),  and  founded  the  Labor 
Leader,  a  weekly  newspaper,  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  socialism  and  the  rights 
of  labor.  He  has  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  British  Labor  movement,  was  the  first 
Labor  member,  distinct  from  the  two 
great  parties,  to  sit  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Labor  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(1906).  He  was  a  leader  of  the  dockers' 
strike  at  the  Port  of  London  (1890),  and 
the  Scotch  railroad  strike  (1892).  In 
1907-8  he  visited  India  and  roused  oppo- 
8ition  in  Anglo-Indian  circles  by  his  vio- 
lent speeches.  He  died  in  1915. 
HRrdin^e  (h&r'ding),  Hexby,  Vi8- 
AaroiUge  count,  an  English  com- 
mander, was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hardinge,  rector  of  Stanhope,  Durham, 
and  was  born  in  1785.  He  was  gazetted 
ensign  in  1798,  and  was  present  at  all 
the  great  battles  and  sieges  in  the  Penin- 
sula. He  lost  his  left  hand  at  the  battle 
of  Ligny.  He  became  M.  P.  for  Durham 
in  1820j  was  made  secretary-at-war,  sec- 


retary for  Ireland,  and  in  1844  succeeded 
Ijord  Ellenborougb  as  governor-general  oi 
India.  Being  forced  into  war  by  an  inva- 
sion of  Sikhs  he  took  a  command  under 
Ix)rd  Gou^h,  and  after  the  great  battles 
of  Mudki,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon 
dictated  a  peace  in  the  Sikh  capital  of 
Lahore.  In  reward  of  his  services  he  was 
created  Viscount  Hardinge  and  received 
a  pension  of  £3000.  In  1852,  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief. 
In  1855  he  was  made  a  field-marshal,  and 
he  died  in  1856. 

Hardness  ^^*f  ^>®^^i.^®  ^^^ 

^^^^^  of    bodies    which    enablea 

them  to  resist  abrasion  of  their  surfaces. 
In  mineralogy  a  scale  is  used  in  which 
a  set  of  standard  bodies  are  arranged  and 
numbered,  and  other  bodies  are  referred 
to  this  scale  with  respect  to  hardness. 
The  following  is  the  scale  given  by  F. 
Mobs: — talc  1,  rock-salt  2,  calcspar  3, 
fluorspar  4,  apatite  5,  felspar  6,  quartz 
or  rock-crystals  7,  topaz  8,  corundum  9,. 
diamond  10.  Materials,  according  to  this 
arrangement,  which  are  scratched  by 
rock-crystal  and  are  not  scratched  by  fel- 
spar are  said  to  have  a  hardness  between 
6  and  7. 

Hardoi       (hur'd5-€),  a  town  of  India, 
administrative    headquarters 
of  Hardoi  district,  Oudh,  63  miles  from 
Lucknow.     Pop.  12,174. 

Hardonin      i»aM^kencT?^4 

born  in  1646;  died  in  1729.  He  main- 
tained the  extraordinary  hypothesis  that 
all  the  writing^  under  the  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  historians, 
except  those  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Cic- 
ero, and  Plimr  the  Elder,  the  satires  and 
epistles  of  Horace,  and  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  are  the  spurious  productions  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  written  by  monks 
under  the  direction  of  one  Severus 
Archontius. 

SardDan  *  strata  of  hardened  clay. 
-^  ^  sand,  or  gravel,  several 
feet  under  the  soft  upper  soil,  for  which 
it  serves  as  a  foundation,  and  aids  in 
holding  water.  It  has  become  a  popular 
term  for  the  lowest  point  of  descent  in 
any  state  of  affairs. 

Hardtack.    ^^^^^  ^^^  biscuits  or 

•*^^>  crackers  made  for  the 
use  of  soldiers  on  the  march.  About  14 
of  these  weigh  a  pound  and  about  20  are 
served  daily  to  marching  soldiers. 

Hardwar     ^^:^V' i,^^l,^l 

district,  Northwestern  Provinces.  It  iz 
situated  on  the  Ga^es,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  and 
of  the  ceremonial  of  bathing  in  the  sacred 
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river.    The  town  is  of  great  antiquity  and 
has  interesting  ruins.    Pop.  25,&97. 
Hardware     ( l*  a  r  d '  w  ar ) ,  the  name 
^^  usually  given  to  the  com- 

moner articles  made  of  iron,  brass,  and 
copper.  The  manufacture  of  such  arti- 
cles now  forms  a  gigantic  industry  in 
Great  Britain,  especially  in  England, 
where  its  chief  seats  are  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield. 

Hardwood  Trees,  ^rXw^^'/ro^wth^ 

such  as  the  oak,  beech,  witch-elm,  elm, 
ash,  service-tree,  walnut,  chestnut,  acaciiu 
etc.,  the  tissue  of  which  is  firm  and 
close.  They  are  distinguished  from  8of& 
wooded  trees  such  as  the  willow,  poplar, 
etc.,  and  resinous  trees  such  as  the  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  larch,  etc 

Hardv  (^^^r^di),  Thomas,  novelist, 
J'  born  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1840.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship as  an  ecclesiastical  architect;  pub- 
lished his  first  novel.  Desperate  Remedies ^ 
in  1872,  and  has  since  continued  a  series 
of  favorite  fictions,  tlis  best  known 
work  is  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd, 
with  its  fine  air  of  rural  life.  Others  are 
The  Hand  of  Ethelherta,  The  Trumpet 
Major,  The  WoodlanderSf  The  Return  of 
the  Natire,  The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge, 
Tes»  of  the  D*Uhervilles,  etc. 
Vq^a  (hllr),  the  common  name  of  the 
^^  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  genus 
Lepus  with  long  ears,  long  hind  limbs,  a 
short  tail,  soft  hair,  and  a  divided  upper 
lip;  its  dental  formula  is:  incisors  }, 
canines  ^,  molars  f — J  =  28;  the  two 
forefeet  nave  five  and  the  hinder  four 
toes.  They  run  by  a  kind  of  leaping  pace. 
The  females  produce  litters  of  three  to 
six  about  four  times  a  year.  The  young 
leverets  have  their  eyes  open  at  birth. 
The  common  hare  (L,  timidua)  is  found 
throughout  Europe  and  some  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  tawny  red  on  the  back  and 
white  on  the  belly,  and  is  about  2  ft.  long. 
The  mountain  hare  or  varying  hare  (L. 
rariahiUs)^  confined  to  Northern  Europe 
and  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south, 
is  smaller  than  the  common  hare,  and  be- 
romes  white  in  winter.  L.  cunicUlua  is 
the  rabbit,  properly  so  called,  distin- 
flruished  by  its  smaller  size  and  burrowing 
habits.  (See  Rahhit.)  The  American 
hare  (L.  Americanua),  not  much  larger 
than  a  rabbit,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
North  America.  In  North  America  there 
are  also  the  polar  hare  (L.  glacialis),  a 
variety  of  the  varying  hare  (L.  varia- 
hiU$),  but  of  superior  size  and  purer 
color;  and  the  prairie  hare  (L.  campes- 
tria),  one  of  the  species  known  as  jackass 
hares  or  Jack-rabbits,  from  their  size 
and  length  of  limb.    The  hare,  which  has 


no  courage  and  little  cunning,  is  protected 
from  its  enemies  mainly  by  the  acuteness 
of  its  si^ht  and  hearing  and  its  extraordi- 
nary swiftness  of  foot.  Its  voice  is  never 
heard  except  when  seized  or  wounded, 
when  it  utters  a  sharp  loud  cry,  not  very 
unlike  that  of  a  child.  Its  fiesh  is  rather 
dry,  but  is  much  prized  for  its  peculiar 
flavor. 

Hare  J^njus  Chables,  an  English 
**•**'■'**>  writer  on  theological  and  so- 
cial subjects,  born  in  1796;  died  in  1855. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  18^  he 
became  rector  of  Herstmonceaux,  in 
1840  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes,  in  1851  obtained  a  prebend  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  in  1853  be- 
came one  of  the  queen's  chaplains.  In 
concert  with  his  brother,  Augustus 
William  Hare,  he  published  a  well-known 
work  entitled  Guesses  at  Truth  hy  Two 
Brothers.  His  other  writings  include  sev- 
eral volumes  of  sermons;  a  Memoir  of 
John  Sterling,  prefixed  to  a  collection 
of  his  writings;  and  a  Vindication  of 
Luther  Against  His  Recent  English  As- 
sailants, 

Hare  Hobebt,  chemist,  bom  at  Phila- 
**•«** ^'j  delphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1781 ;  died  in  1858.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1818-47,  and  gained  fame  by  the 
invention  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
He  also  invented  the  valve-cock,  the  cal- 
orimeter, etc.  He  investigated  spiritual- 
ism and  became  convinced  of  its  truth, 
being  the  first  scientist  to  accept  it. 
Harebell  (hftr'bel),  the  Scotch 
"*^**  Bluebell  (Campanula 
rotundifolia) ,  a  plant  of  the  nat  order 
Camp  anulaceae,  common 
on  dry  and  hilly  pastures,  by 
roadsides,  etc.,  in  most  dis- 
tricts of  Europe,  with  a  bell- 
shaped  blue  (sometimes 
white)  flower.  The  radical 
leaves  are  cordate  or  reni- 
form,  the  stem-leaves  partly 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  partly 
linear.  Its  slender  stem  is 
from  4  to  6  inches  high,  and 
bears  sometimes  a  single 
flower.  Several  American 
species  of  Campanula  are 
known  to  all  lovers  of  wild 
flowers. 

TTiirpl  A  ( ^  ar'eld  ;  Harelda  glacialis ) , 
Aurciu  ^^^  long-tailed  duck,  an 
oceanic  duck  having  a  short  thick  bill,  a 
high  forehead  and  two  very  long  feathers 
in  thp  tail  of  the  male,  whilst  the  females 
have  the  tail  short  and  rounded.  It  in- 
habits the  northern  seas,  and  is  frequent 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 


Harebell. 
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Harelip  Harlan 

Harelip,    f„ -'"S^nr ^^.Sf  Hargreaves     ilT^SL' JtT: 

division  of  the  upper  lip,  sometimes  ex-  author  of  two  important  improvements  in 
tending  also  to  the  palate.  Children  are  the  art  of  cotton-spinnins;.  was  born  near 
frequently  born  with  this  malformation,  Blackburn  about  1720 ;  died  in  1778.  In 
and  the  cleft  is  occasionally  double.  The  1760  he  invented  a  machine  for  carding, 
name  is  given  from  the  imagined  re-  and  some  years  after  the  spinninff-Jenny» 
semblance  which  the  part  has  to  the  up-  by  which  he  was  able  to  spin  with  sev- 
per  lip  of  a  hare.  The  cure  of  harelip  eral  spindles  at  once, 
is  performed  by  cutting  off  quite  smoothly  VoriGOt  (harl-kO),  a  general  term 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  fissure,  and  then  **«***^vv  ^^^  various  species  of  kid- 
bringing  them  together  and  maintaining  ney-bean,  genus  Phaaedlus,  They  consti- 
them  in  accurate  apposition  till  they  have  tute  a  palatable  and  nutritious  article  of 
firmly  united.  diet 

TTfirPTn  (hft'rem,  ha'rem;  Ar.,  'the  VoriTicy  (h&'ring),  Wilhklm,  best 
Jiarcin  prohibited  '),  is  used  by  Mus-  -n*""?  known  as  WUibald  Alexis, 
sulmans  to  signify  the  women's  apart-  a  German  novelist,  born  in  1797 ;  died  in 
ments  in  a  household  establishment,  for-  1871.  He  adopted  law  as  a  profession, 
bidden  to  every  man  except  the  husband  but  gave  it  up  m  favor  of  literature.  In 
and  near  relations.  The  women  of  the  1823  and  1827  respectively  he  published 
harem  may  consist  simply  of  a  wife  and  the  novels  WaUadmor  and  Sohloss  Av^ 
her  attendants,  or  there  may  be  several  Ion,  which  were  translated  into  English 
wives  and  an  indefinite  number  or  concu-  ana  other  languages.  These  were  followed 
bines  or  female  slaves,  with  black  by  a  long  series  of  writings,  consisting  not 
eunuchs,  etc.  The  greatest  harem  is  that  only  of  novels  and  novelettes,  but  of 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  women  books  of  travel,  plays,  ballads,  etc  His 
of  the  imperial  harem  are  all  slaves^en-  most  important  works,  however,  were  hi*- 
erally  Circassians  or  Georgians.  Tneir  toric  novels,  such  as  Cahanis,  Roland  von 
life  18  spent  in  bathing,  dressing,  walking  Berlin,  Der  FaUche  Waldemar,,  etc 
in  the  gardens,  witnessing  the  voluptuous  VoriTiirton  (har'ing-tun),  SiB 
dances  performed  by  their  slaves,  etc.  **«•*  ***&•' v**  Jq^N,  an  English  poet 
The  women  of  other  Turks  enjoy  the  so-  of  some  merit  bom  in  1561 ;  died  in  1612. 
dety  of  their  friends  at  the  baths  or  in  At  his  baptism  Queen  Elizabeth  stood 
each  other's  houses,  and  appear  in  public  sponsor.  He  was  in  1596  excluded  from 
accompanied  by  slaves  and  eunuchs;  but  court  on,  account  of  his  poem  Meiamor- 
the  women  of  the  sultan's  harem  have  phoses  of  Ajam,  but  was  soon  allowed  to 
none  of  these  privileges.  It  is  of  course  return.  His  best-known  performance  is, 
only  the  richer  Moslems  who  can  main-  perhaps,  his  translations  of  Orlando  Fu- 
tain  harems ;  the  poorer  classes  have  gen-  rioso  in  heroic  verse, 
erally  but  one  wife.  Hartri      (har'6-r6),    Abit  Mohammed 

TTorp's  "Rar  (Bupleurum),  a  plant  •**•*****  ux  Kasem  Bew  Ali,  sur- 
Aarc  »  Xitti  ^f  ^ijg  nj^^  ^jp^gp  Um.  named  El  Harln,  or  the  sflk  merchant, 
belliferae.  The  most  common  European  his  father's  occupation,  a  celebrated  Ar- 
species  (B.  rotundifoUum)  flourishes  best  abic  scholar  and  poet,  who  lived  chiefly 
on  a  chalky  soil.  Under  the  name  of  at  Bassorah  in  the  time  of  the  Abbaa- 
thorough-^€tw  it  was  at  one  time  used  as  side  caliphs,  born  A.D.  1054 ;  died  1121  or 
a  vulnerary.  1123.     He  is  best  known  by  his  Mekdm' 

TTorflATir  (Ar-fletfr),  a  town  of  rndt,  a  collection  of  tales  narrated  as  in- 
Attiiicux  (Vance,  dep.  of  Seine-  cidents  in  the  life  of  the  hero  Ahu  Zeid, 
Inf^rieure,  on  the  Lezarde,  near  its  en-  a  clever  impostor  who  adopts  every  career 
trance  into  the  Seine,  6  miles  east  of  In  life,  and  succeeds  in  all  to  admira- 
Havre,  once  the  chief  port  at  the  mouth  tion. 

of  the  Seine.     Pop.  2612.  Harlan    •^^"^    Mabshall,    American 

TToTcyrAQirAa    OiAr'grevz),    Edmuwd  '  jurist,   born  in   Kentucky  in 

AargreaveS  \g^  explorer,  born  in  1833;  died  in  1911.  In  1861  he  organiaed 
Gosport,  England,  in  1815;  became  a  the  Tenth  Kentucky  Regiment,  of  which 
gold-digger  in  California  in  1849,  and  he  was  colonel  until  1863,  when  he  be- 
being  struck  with  the  similarity  in  geo-  came  attorney-general  of  Kentucky.  In 
logical  formation  between  California  and  1877  he  became  an  Associate  Justice  of 
Australia,  believed  that  gold  existed  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  latter.  This  he  proved  in  1856  by  dis-  which  position  he  showed  himself  a  lib- 
covering  gold  in  the  Blue  Hills  of  New  eral  constructionist.  In  1889  he  became 
South  Wales.  He  was  appointed  com-  professor  of  law  in  the  George  Washing- 
missioner  of  crown  lands  and  received  ton  University.  He  was  a  member  of 
an  award  of  |^,000.    He  died  in  1891.     the  BeHng  Sea  Tribunal  in  1893. 
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Hariand, Marion.  ^'^J^A::^'' 
Harlebcke,    S-^.^TT^o^'^ 

Belgium,  in  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Fland- 
ers, and  has  a  beautiful  parish  church, 
and  a  pulpit  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
of  carving.     Pop.  738a 

Harleian  Library.   seeHariey. 
Harlequin  <}J^)' \-^{^'^^^^^^^^ 

a  character  of  tne  Italian  comedy.  On 
the  Italian  stase  he  is  a  comic  character, 
full  of  drolleries,  tricks,  and  knaveries, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  English 
down.  The  harlequin  of  British  panto- 
mimes is  quite  different.  He  is  supposed 
to  be   the  lover  of  the  columbine,   and 


of  the  Tories.  Harley  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1702  under  Rochester,  and  in  1704  was 
appointed  chief  secretary  of  state,  but  re- 
signed in  1708.  After  the  fall  of  Marl- 
borough Harley  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  1710,  and  next  year  was 
created  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  and  Boling- 
broke  secured  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713),  but  afterwards  quarreled.  Early 
in  the  reini  of  George  I  he  was  im- 
peached of  nigh  treason  on  the  ground  of 
his  alleged  Jacobite  intrigues.  He  was 
kept  in  the  Tower  for  two  years,  but 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Peers  and 
the  Commons  to  agree  about  the  mode  of 
procedure  he  was  acquitted.  His  patron- 
age was  extended  to  Swift,  Pope,  and 
other  literary  men,  and  he  made  a  valu- 
able collection  of  books  and  MSS.,  which 
latter  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  they  form  the  Bibliotheca 
Harleiana.  Those  which  have  been 
printed  constitute  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, 

Harlin&ren  <^*^*??"^5>'  *  seaport 

*7:  ^  of   Holland,    province   of 

Friesland,  intersected  by  numerous 
canals.     It  has  a  great  trade  vnth  Eng- 


Pop. 


Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

possesses  a  wonder-working  wand,  witl) 
which  he  protects  his  mistress  against  the 
clown  and  pantaloon,  who  pursue  and  en- 
deavor to  capture  her.  until  the  pursuit 
is  brought  to  a  termination  by  a  good 
fairy.  The  harlequin  wears  a  ti«ht  dress 
of  bright  colors,  and  glittering  with  span- 
gles.   See  Clown, 

Harlequin  Duck    <^,g^  *i^ 

cies  of  duck,  so  called  on  account  of  Its 
larty-colored  plumage  of  white,  gray,  and 
jlaciL  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions.  At 
Hudson  Bay  it  is  called  the  Painted 
Duck:  along  the  coast  of  New  England 
the  Lord.  In  length  it  is  about  17 
inches.  ty 


ei 


land  in  corn,  catUe,   butter,   etc 
10,448. 

Harmattan  IJ.S'ar/^i'n'SI^'wVcS! 

coming  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  pre- 
vails at  times  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in 
December,  January,  and  February.  Un- 
der its  influence  vegetation  withers,  and 
the  grass  becomes  like  hay.  It  is  similar 
to  the  simoon  of  Egypt  and  the  sirocco 
of  Italy. 

"     Htppias   and   Aristogei- 
ion, 

Harmon  (^^^r'^on),  judson,  gov- 

"  emor,  was  born  at  New- 
ton, Ohio,  in  1846.  He  studied  law,  be- 
came mayor  of  Wyoming,  Ohio,  in  1875 ; 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1876  and  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1878. 
and  in  1895-07  was  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Cleveland  cabi- 
net. He  became  professor  of  law  in  the 
U  n  i  V  e  rsity  of 
C  i  n  c  i  nnati  in 
1896,  and  was 
Islected  governor 
of  Ohio  by  the 
Democratic  par- 
in  1909. 


bom  1661 ;  died  1724 ;  the  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Harley.  After  the  accession  of 
Anne  he  and  his  colleague  St.  John,  after- 
wards Lord  Bolingbroke,  became  leaders 


Harmonica. 


(  h&r-mon'i-ka  ) , 
Franklin's  name  for  a  musical  instru- 
ment constructed  with  glasses  of  different 
sizes,  revolving  by  means  of  mechanism 
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Harmony 


worked  by  the  foot,  and  played  upon  by 
touching  the  rim  of  the  glasses  with  the 
moistened  finger.  It  constituted  the  *  mu- 
sical  glasses^  of  Goldsmith's  era.  The 
name  lis  now  usually  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  series  of  glass  keys 
played  by  two  small  hammers. 
Harmonics  (*»*i'-naon'iks),  the  ac- 
^^  ••  cessory  sounds  accom- 

panying the  predominant  and  apparently 
pimple  tone  of  any  string,  pipe,  or  other 
sonorous  body.  No  purely  simple  sound, 
f.  e,  no  sound  whose  yibrations  are  all  in 
the  same  period^  is  producible  in  nature. 
When  a  sound  is  produced  by  the  yibra- 
tion  of  an  open  string,  the  whole  string 
vibrates  as  a  unity,  giving  rise  to  a  tone 
called  the  fundamental.  The  string,  how- 
ever, further  divides  into  various  sections, 
which  vibrate  separately  and  more  rap- 
idly, and  produce  sounds  differing  from 
the  fundamental,  but  bearing  certain  fixed 
proportions  to  it  The  first  harmonic  of 
the  fundamental  note  of  any  strine  is  that 
produced  by  half  the  string,  and  is  the 
octave  of  the  first;  the  second  harmonic 
is  given  by  the  third  of  the  string,  and 
is  the  fifth  or  dominant  of  the  funda- 
mental note,  and  so  on,  the  complete 
series  of  harmonics  containing  all  the 
notes  of  the  musical  scale.  But  while 
harmonics  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  musical  sound  from  any  vibrating 
body  whatsoever,  the  different  structure 
of  different  instruments  suppresses  now 
some  now  others  of  the  succession  of  har- 
monics, and  a  different  body  of  tone  is 
thus  produced,  distinguishing  a  note  in 
one  instrument  from  the  same  note  in 
another.  These  differences  are  called  in 
English  quality,  in  French  timbre,  in  Ger- 
man klangfarhe. 

Harmonists  (M ' '  ™  «  ?-i«t^>  %  »  '•^ 

****  ^  *""*  ligious  sect  founded  at 
Wflrtemberg  about  the  year  1788  by  two 
brothers  called  George  and  Frederick 
Rapp.  They  endeavored  to  re-establish 
the  social  practices  of  the  early  Christian 
church,  encouraged  celibacy,  held  all  their 
goods  in  common,  and  taught  the  second 
advent  Persecuted  by  their  countrymen, 
the  followers  of  Rapp  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  established  themselves  (1805) 
successfully  at  Harmony,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  afterwards  migrated  to  Indi- 
ana, but  this  venture  not  proving  success- 
ful, they  sold  their  land  at  New  Har- 
mony to  Robert  Owen,  the  socialist,  and 
finally  setded  at  a  place  which  they 
named  Economy,  17  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 
George  Rapp  died  in  1847,  but  the  com- 
munity still  exists,  though  reduced  to  a 
very  small  number  of  members  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  policy  of  celibacy.  It  has, 
however,  a  property  of  great  value. 


Harmonium  (^Ar-mo'ni-um),  a  mu- 
■  ■-iT-.iuv«M«&Au.  gjcal  instrument  of 
modern  invention,  producing  sounds 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  organ, 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  wind  on  a 
series  of  vibrating  metallic  reeds.  By 
the  action  of  bellows,  to  which  the  feet 
communicate  a  more  or  less  rapid  move- 
ment, the  air  is  made  to  impinge  against 
thin  tongues  of  metal  (nere  termed 
reeda),  and  to  set  them  vibrating.  These 
metal  tongues  are  fitted  into  a  slit  in  the 
top  of  a  small  box  or  sonorous  cavity, 
called  a  wind-box,  and  are  enabled  to 
vibrate  by  being  fixed  only  at  one  end. 
The  discovery  that  the  form  of  the  wind- 
boxes  determines  the  quality  of  the  sound 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  these  me- 
tallic tongues  contributed  very  much  to 
the  development  of  the  harmonium,  as  it 
enabled  the  player  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  oboe,  flute,  etc.  The  instrumenf 
has  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  piano,  and 
when  one  of  the  keys  is  pressed  down  a 
valve  is  opened,  which  allows  the  wind 
from  the  bellows  to  rush  through  one  of 
the  wind-boxes  and  act  on  the  vibrator. 
There  are  several  stops,  by  means  of 
which  the  p>erformer  can  direct  the  stream 
of  wind  into  the  wind-boxes  which  pro- 
duce a  flute,  clarionet,  or  any  other 
sound.  There  is  also  a  knee  action, 
which  either  serves  as  an  expression  stop, 
or  brings  all  the  stops  of  the  instrument 
into  play  at  once,  and  what  is  called  the 
percussion  action,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  small  hammer,  wMch 
strikes  the  yibrator  as  soon  as  the  key  is 
pressed  down,  and  thus  aids  the  action 
of  the  wind.  The  better  class  of  harmo- 
niums have  now  usually  two  or  more 
extra  rows  of  vibrators,  which,  acted 
upon  by  separate  stops,  add  so  many 
octaves  to  the  compass. 
Harmony*       ^^  Music  and  Counter' 

Harmony  (h&r'mo-nl),  Evanqeli- 
«•  w«.j  ^j^  ^j.  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  the  title  of  works  written  with 
a  view  to  prove  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  the  four  evangelists.  The  heretic 
Tatian  composed  in  the  second  century 
the  Diatessaron,  the  first  work  of  this 
kind,  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  events 
written  in  the  gospels.  From  this  har- 
mony all  passages  were  omitted  which  fa- 
vored the  doctrine  of  the  real  humanity 
of  Christ,  and  hence  told  against  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Tatian.  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  is  said  to  have  composed  a  book 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  Ammonius  Saccas 
(died  243  A.D.)  executed  another  Dio- 
teasaron,  with  the  corresponding  passages 
ananged  in  paraUel  columns.  The  Ten 
Ind&tea  of  Eusebins  probably  appeared  in 
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the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  more  complete  than  its  predecessor^. 
Among  modern  harmonists  are  Gresswell, 
Robinson,  Tischendorf,  etc 

Bparmony     of    the     Spheres^ 

an  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
school,  according  to  which  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  produced  a  music  im- 
perceptible by  the  ears  of  mortals.  He 
supposed  these  motions  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain fixed  laws,  which  could  be  expressed 
in  numbers  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
which  give  the  harmony  of  sounds. 
ITaimiAfATnA  (h&r'mo-tOm),  or 
iiarmOtOme  bBOSSSTONE,  a  min- 
eral which  occurs  in  right  rectangular 
prisms  terminated  by  four  rhombic  planes 
corresponding  to  the  solid  angles  of  the 
prism;  but  more  frequently  in  twin-crys- 
tals formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
flattened  prisms  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Its  prevailing  color  is  white,  and 
it  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass. 
Hamack  (hilr'nAk)  Adolph  a  Ger- 
^^  man    theologian,    born    at 

Dorpat  in  1851.  In  1889  he  was  called 
to  Berlin,  where  his  lectures  attracted 
students  from  all  over  the  world.  He 
reeards  the  development  of  dogma  as  a 
deleterious  process  of  interfusion  of  Greek 
forms  of  thought  with  the  gospel  teach- 
ing. His  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeachichte^ 
translated  as  the  History  of  Doatna 
(1805-1900),  is  an  epoch-makin|:  work. 
Harness  (l^^^^'^i^^s),  the  various  arti- 
^^  cles   which   are    required   to 

yoke  a  horse  or  another  animal  to  any 
vehicle.  See  Bit,  Bridle,  Saddle,  etc. 
YTftrnlil  T  (har'old),  or  Habald  {Ha- 
Aaruiax  .^^^^.  ^feeautiful-haired'), 
King  of  Norway,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  that  country,  succeeded  his 
father  in  863.  He  brought  all  the  Nor- 
wegian jarls  under  his  power,  and  com- 
pletely subjected  the  country.  Of  the 
conquered  jarls,  Horlf,  or  Rollo,  emi- 
grated to  Neustria  (France)  ;  others 
established  themselves  in  Iceland,  the 
Shetland  Isles,  the  Faroes  and  the  Ork- 
neys. In  consequence  of  their  incursions 
into  his  dominions,  Harold  embarked 
with  a  naval  force  to  subdue  them,  and 
having  conquered  the  Orkneys,  etc.,  re- 
turned home.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Trondhjem,  and  died  there  in  033. 

Harold  III  <f«';^'^^    'i\  ^ar- 

dy*).  King  of  Norway, 
the  son  of  Sirurd,  a  descendant  of  Harold 
Haarfager.  In  his  youth  he  v  ent  to  Con- 
stantinople and  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Italy  against  the  African  pirates. 
He  was  ultimately  appointed  commander 
of  the  imperial  bodyguard,  and  defeated 
the  Saracens.    About  1042  he  returned  to 


Norway,  after  having,  on  his  way  through 
Russia,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Grand-duke  Jaroslav.  In  1047  he  suc- 
ceeded his  nephew,  Magnus  the  Good,  as 
sole  king  of  Norway.  In  1066  he  joined 
Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold  II  of  Eng- 
land, in  an  invasion  of  that  country,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge.  See  Harold  II  below. 
troynlf)  I  sumamed  Barefoot,  Danish 
****** "*^  **  king  of  England,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Canute  in  1(>35  as 
king  of  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  became  king  of  all  England 
in  1037.  His  countrymen,  the  Danes, 
maintained  him  upon  the  throne  against 
the  efforts  of  Earl  Godwin  in  favor  of 
Hardicanute ;  and  Harold  later  gained  the 
earl  over.  After  a  reign  of  four  years,  he 
died  in  1040. 

Harold  II  K^°«  <>'  England,  bom 
Jiaroiaxx,^jj^^^  1022.  was  the 

second  son  of  Godwin,  earl  ot  Kent  On 
the  death  of  EM  ward  the  Confessor,  Janu- 
ary 5, 1066,  he  stepped  without  opposition 
into  the  vacant  throne,  without;  attending 
to  the  claim  of  Edgar  Atheling,  or  the 
asserted  beguest  of  Edward  in  favor  of 
the  duke  or  Normandy.  The  latter  im- 
mediately called  upon  him  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  upon  his  refusal  prepared  for 
invasion.  He  also  instigated  Harold*s 
brother,  Tostig,  to  infest  the  northern 
coasts  of  England  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Norway.  (See  Harold  III 
above.)  The  united  fleet  of  these  chiefii 
sailed  up  the  Humber,  and  landed  a 
numerous  body  of  men;  but  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  were  totally  routed 
by  Harold,  whose  brother  Tostig  fell  in 
the  battle.  Immediately  after  he  heard 
of  ^e  landing  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Hastening 
thither  with  all  the  troops  he  could  mus- 
ter, a  general  engagement  ensued  at  Sen- 
lac,  near  Hastings,  October  14,  1066,  in 
which  Harold  was  slain,  and  the  crown 
of  England  passed  to  William. 

Haronn  al  BascMd.    s « e  Hqrun 

al  Rashid, 
Ham  *  stringed  instrument  of  great 
^>  antiquity,  found  amonjr  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  other  nations.  Its  va- 
riety of  form  and  construction  was  only 
•quailed  by  its  universality.  The  modern 
instrument  is  well  known:  its  form  is 
nearly  triangular,  and  the  strings  dis- 
tended from  the  upper  part  to  one  of  the 
sides.    It  stands  erect  and  is  played  with 

52iiLi°25?uV*5f  strings  beinsr  struck  or 
pulled  with  both  fingers  and  thumbs.  The 
Instrument  in  its  ancient  forms  was  very 

o  i^t^^fli.u^'^^***"  ^anw  are  repre- 
sented with  four,  seven,  ten,  twenty,  or 
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more  strings,  but  we  have  little  idea  of 
the  scale  to  which  they  were  tuned.  The 
frames  are  depicted  as  being  curved  in 
various  forms,  and  the  front  pillars  are 
wanting.  The  harps  of  the  Hebrews  were 
probably  similar  to  the  Egyptian  instru- 
ments.    It  is  probable  that  the  various 


Harpsichord 

Chicago  in  1891.  He  was  very  successful 
in  promoting  its  interests,  benefited  by 
the  liberal  donations  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feUer.    He  died  in  1906. 

Harper's  Ferry,     *  .^y^?  <>'  west 

T>  *  r*.  •;'       Virginia,  on  the 

Potomac  River  and  at  the  mouUi  of  the 
Shenandoah,  81  miles  west  of  Baltimore. 
The  Potomac  here  passes  through  a  gorge 
in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  town  is  nota- 
ble for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  as 
the  seat  of  memorable  events.  In  1859, 
John  Brown,  the  noted  abolitionist,  cap- 
tured the  United  States  arsenal  at  this 
place,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  slave 
insurrection.  He  was  taken  and  exe- 
cut^.  In  1862  the  place  was  captured 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  and  a  large  garri- 
son taken  prisoners.  It  was  the  scene  of 
other  events  during  the  Civil  war.  There 
18  here  a  college  for  colored  students. 
Pop.  766. 

HarDieS  (J^r'nez),  the  ancient 
*y  v»  Greek  goddesses  of  storms. 
Their  parentage,  ages,  appearance,  names, 
and  number  are  very  differently  given  by 
the  poets.  In  the  Homeric  poems  they 
are  merely  storm-winds.  Hesiod  repre- 
sents them  as  two  young  virgins  of  great 
beauty  called  A6II0  and  Ocypete.  The 
later  poets  and  artists  vied  with  each 
other  in  depicting  them  under  the  most 


Ancient  HarxM. 
1,  2,  Egyptian.    3,  Anyiian.    4,  Anglo-Saxon. 

Celtic  harps  were  derived  from  some 
oriental  pattern.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  harp  was  a  &vorite  instru- 
ment The  modern  harp  was  by  no 
means  an  efficient  instrument,  until  pedals 
were  invented,  an  invention  finally  per- 
fected by  Sebastian  Erard,  whose  patent 
was  taken  out  in  1795.  In  1810  he 
patented  a  double-action  harp  with  seven 
pedals,  each  effecting  two  changes  in  the 
pitch  of  the  strines.  The  harp  thus  con- 
structed contains  forty-three  strings  tuned 
according  to  the  diatonic  scale,  every 
eighth  string  being  a  replicate  in  another 
octave  of  the  one  counted  from. 
Qg^l^      .SiOLiAN.     See  JEolian  Harp. 

Harpe.       ®^®  ^®  Harpe. 

HarDer  William  Rainet,  educa- 
"T^  >  tor;  born  in  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  in  1856;  graduated  at  Muskingum 
College  in  1870.  He  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  in  1879-1886;  of 
Semitic  languages  at  Yale  College  in 
1886-1891 ;  president  of  the  University  of 


Harpy,  from  an  antique  gem. 

hideous  forms,  covered  with  filth  and  pol- 
luting everything  in  contact  with  them. 
They  are  often  represented  as  having 
female  faces. 

HarDOOn     (^r-p«n'),  one  of  the  prin- 
'^  cipal  instruments  used  for 

the  capture  of  whales  and  large  fish.  See 
Whale. 

Harp-seal.   ^^^  ^«<»^- 

HarP-Shell.  the  shell  of  a  genus  of 
,  ,^  oixcxx,  molluscs  (Harpa)  be- 
longing to  the  gasteropoda  and  to  the 
whelk  family.  The  species  are  found 
more  especially  at  the  Mauritius.  The 
shells  are  very  beautiful,  being  of 
brilliant  color. 

Harpsichord  O^^rp'si-kord),  a 
^c..xyoxvuvxu    ^^y^^  stringed  la- 
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Harpy-eagle  Harris 

stromeiit  formerly  in  use,  in  appearance  other  roads,  by  aid  of  a  daring  system  of 

and    construction    similar    to    a    grand  financing,  using  the  credit  of  one  road  to 

Sianoforte.     In  the  front  the  keys  were  raise    funds    to    purchase    a    controlling 

isposed,  the  long  ones  being  the  naturals,  influence   in   another.     In    this   way   he 

ana  the  short  ones  the  sharps  and  flats,  gained  control  of  the  Central  and  South- 

These  keys  being  pressed  by  the  fingejs,  em   Pacific   railroads,   the  Oregon   Ridl- 

their  inclosed  extremities  raised  little,  up-  road   and   Navigation  Co.,   and   made   a 

right,  oblong  slips  of  wood  called  j<ick8t  vigorous   effort   to  absorb   the   Northern 

furnished  with  crow-quill  plectrums  which  Pacific      He    was   defeated    in    this    by 

struck  the  wires,  instead  of  the  hammers  James   X   Hill,    the   struggle  leading   to 

of  the  modern  pianoforte.  the   stock   exchange   panic   of   1901.     A 

HArnv-efl^le      {Thrasaetua    Harpyia  few  years  of  this  bold  and  discreditable 

*M*A|fj-vcfc5*^     or    Harpyia    destruo-  system  of  speculation,  in  which  he  used 

tor),   a    rapacious   bird    which    inhabits  the  property  of  others  for  his  own  ends, 

tropical  America  from   Southern  Mexico  raised  him  to  the  position  of  the  railway 

to  Southern  Brazil.     It  is  an  extremely  autocrat  of  the  United  States.     In  1906 

powerful  bird,  and  in  total  length  slightly  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in- 

m  excess  of  the  golden  eagle.     It  has,  stituted  an  investigation  of  his  methods, 

however,  a  somewhat  shorter  expanse  of  which  by  the  time  had  ^iven  him  doml- 

wing.    Its  shoulder  muscles  possess  enor-  nating  control  of  a  considerable  number 

mous  strength.     Its  bill  is  powerful  and  of  roads^  a  large  interest  in  others,  and 

crooked,    and    its    claws    are    extremely  a  similar  interest  in  many  financial  insti- 

strong  and  sharp.    The  harpy-eagle  feeds  tutions,  and  had  brought  him  enormous 

on  birds,  sloths,  fawns,  raccoons,  etc.,  as  wealth.     The    only    public   services   ren- 

well  as  on  fish,  water-snakes,  and  the  eggs  dered  by  him  were  a  marked  improvement 

of  the  tortoise.  in  the  condition  of  the  roads  under  his 

YTamnpViTisp     (h&r 'k we-bus).     See  control  and  a  scientific  expedition  which 

Aurqucuusc     Arquebus.  he  sent  out  in  1899  to  explore  the  wastes 

TTcriHiilAn        Beatrice,  novelist,  born  of  Alaska   and    the   North    Pacific.     He 

Aarraaeu,     .^  Lon^^j^  ^y^^^  ^qq^  died  in  1909. 

Her  novel.  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night  TforriTicrfATi  (har'ing-tun),  James, 
(1893),  was  very  successful.  Others  •n-»AiAiiSWiii  ^  celebrated  political 
from  her  pen  were  In  Varying  Moods,  writer,  born  in  1611 ;  died  in  1677.  Hav- 
Hilda  Strafford,  etc  ing  studied  under  Chillingworth  at  Ox- 

Harrier  (harl-^r),  a  kind  of  dog  ford,  and  traveled  on  the  continent,  he 
^^  employed  to  hunt  the  hare,    was,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

It  closely  resembles  the  foxhound,  but  is  desirous  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  be- 
smaller  in  size.  tween  the  Idng  and  Parliament,  but  his 

Harrier  ^®  name  of  several  hawks  efforts  were  futile.  During  the  Protector- 
^^  ^  of  the  genus  Circus,  allied  ate  he  wrote  his  OoeanOf  which  describes 
to  the  buzzards.  They  strike  their  prey  an  ideal  republic,  and  which  was  pub- 
upon  the  ground  and  generally  fly  very  lished  in  16o6.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
low.  The  marsh-harrier,  the  hen-harrier,  II  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  plot- 
and  the  ash-colored  harrier,  are  found  in  ting  against  the  government,  but  was  re- 
Europe,  and  the  marsh-harrier  (C  osrugi-  leased  on  account  of  the  decay  of  his 
n6sus)  in  North  America  and  Cuba.  It  mental  faculties.  lo  addition  to  the 
is  from  21  to  23  inches  long.  The  hen-  Oceana  he  also  published  an  English 
harrier  (C.  oyanSus)  is  18  inches  to  20  translation  of  four  books  of  the  2Eneid, 
inches  long.  It  is  very  destructive  to  TTorrinH:!)!!  Mabk  Walrod,  astron- 
poultry-yards,  whence  the  name.  *i.i»xxxi*5vwi*,    omer^born  at  Syracuse, 

trorriTnfl.TI  Edwabd  Henby,  railroad  Illinois,  in  1848.  He  graduated  at  th? 
Aaiiiiuau,  financier,  was  born  at  University  of  Michigan  in  1868,  was 
Hempstead,  New  York,  in  1847.  He  en-  professor  of  astronomy  in  that  institution 
raged  early  in  the  brokerage  business  in  and  director  of  its  observatory  1879-91, 
New  York  and  was  a  member  of  the  and  was  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Stock  Exchange  at  22.  Active  and  enter-  Washington.  1891-96.  He  founded  the 
prising  as  a  broker,  he  engaged  vigor-  American  Meteorological  Journal  in  1884 
ously  in  railroad  finance,  was  made  a  and  edited  it  until  1892.  In  181^  he  was 
director  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  in  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
1883,  was  later  its  vice-president  and  national  Meteorological  Conference  at 
acting  president,  and  in  1898  secured  a  >Tunich. 

controlling  interest  in  the  Union  Pacific  ^oYTns  Isham  Green,  legislator, 
R.  R.  He  developed  and  greatly  in-  **«•***»>  |,o„j  jq  TuUahoma,  Tennes- 
creased  the  efficiency  of  this  road.  From  see,  in  181 R.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
this  basis  be  rapidly  gained  control  of  gress  in  1849-53,  and  governor  of  Ten- 
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Harris  Harrison 

nessee    in    1857-63.      During    the    latter  Sanisblir^     ^    ^^^'    capital    of 

part  of  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  a  staff  **«**  **»■'"'*  8 >    Saline  County,  Illinois, 

officer  in  the  Confederate  army.    He  sub-  68  miles  N.  E.  of  Cairo.     It  has  flour, 

sequently  practiced  law  in  Memphis,  and  saw,   and   planing   millB,   brick  and   tile 

in  1877  was  elected  United  States  Sena-  works.    Coal  is  mined  extensively.    Pop. 

tor,  ifemaining  in  the  Senate  till  his  death  5309. 

in  1897.     He   was  unanimously   elected  TTarriftnTi    (har'ris-im),       Benjamin, 

president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  in  1893.  •*«***  ^ov**    United     States     President, 

VorMg       Joel  Chandleb,  story  writ-  grandson    of   President    William    Henry 

AiAxxxo^      er;  bom  in  Elatonton,  Geor-  Harrison,    was    born    at    North    Bend, 

gia,  in   1848.     He   had  a   thorough   fa-  Ohio,  in  1833.    He  studied  law  and  prac- 

miliarity   with    the    nesro    of    the    post-  ticed   in   Indianapolis,   his  future  home, 

helium  period,  and  while  editing  an  At-  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1862  as 

lanta  paper  he  produced  for  it  the  series  colonel,  and  served  through  the  war,  re- 

of  Uncle  Remus  sketches  and  songs  which  ceiving    the    brevet    rank    of    brigadier- 

immediately    made    him    known.      Other  generaL     In  1876  he  ran  for  governor  of 

works  of  negro  lore  in  the  same  vein  were  Indiana,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  1880 

Nights  With  Uncle  Remus,  Mr.  Rahhit  at  was  a  candidate  for  the  tJnited   States 

Home,  etc.    As  a  journalist  he  was  con-  Senate  and  was  elected.    In  1888  he  was 

nected  with  the  Atlanta  ConstitutionaUst,  nominated  by   the  Republican   part;r  for 

He  died  in  1908.  President,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority 

TTorrift      Thomas  Lake,  religious  re-  of  65  electoral  votes.     He  ran  again  in 

'^Mxxioj     former .  i,orn  at  Fenny  Strat-  1892,  but  was  defeated.    He  died  In  1901. 

ford,  England,  in  1823.    He  accompanied  irorrianTi       Fbedebick,   author,   born 

his  father  to  the  United  States  and  be-  'Omallouilj      ^^   London,    England,    In 

came  a  Universalist  pastor,  and  founded  1831.     He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1853, 

an     'Independent     Christian     Society,'  and  came  to  the  bar  in  1858.     In  1877 

when   in   1850   he   was   drawn   into   the  he  was  made  professor  of  jurisprudence 

spiritualistic  movement.     He  lectured  in  and  international  law  under  the  Council 

Great  Britain  in  1858,  and  on  his  return  of  Legal  Education.    He  gave  much  time 

to    the    United    States    reorganized    his  and  labor  to  the  cause  of  education  for 

society  as  the  '  Brotherhood  of  the  New  working  men  and  women.     He  published 

Life.  *      At   a   later   date    he   settled    in  Order  and  Progress,  Social  Statics,  An- 

California    and    established    his    society  nals  of  an  Old  Manor  House,  Early  F*c- 

there.     He  died  in  190(5.  torian  Literature,  William  the  Silent,  etc. 

TTarrifl      William   Tobret,   educator,  TTorrisnTi       John,  an  English  mech- 

Jiarns,      born  at  North  Killinglv,  Con-  -D-a^ASUU,      anician,    born    in    York- 

necticut,    in    1835;    died    in    1909.      He  shire  in  1693  and  died  in  1776,  was  the 

studied  at  Tale,  and  was  superintendent  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  became  an  assis- 

of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  1868-80.  tant  to  his  father,  who  was  occasionally 

In  1867  he  became  editor  of  the  Journal  employed  in  repairing  clocks.    An  act  of 

of  Speculative  Philosophy,     In  1889  he  Parliament    had    been    passed    in    1714 

was    appointed    United    States    Commis-  offering  rewards  of  £10,000,  £15,000,  or 

sioner  of  Education.    He  published  many  £20,000    for    a    method    of    ascertaining 

articles  on  philosophy,  art,  and  education,  longitude    within    60,    40,    or    30    miles, 

and  was  a  member  of  the  Concord  Sum-  This  Harrison  set  himself  to  accomplish, 

mer  School  of  Philosophy,  and  an  officer  but  it  was  not  till  1765  that  he  was  fully 

of  the  French  Academy.  successful,  the  highest  award  being  then 

TTarris'hTiro*      (har'is-bnrg),    a    city,  allotted    him    for    the    invention    of   his 

ai.aiix9uuig     capital  of  Pennsylvania  chronometer. 

and  of  Dauphiti  County,  on  the  Susque-  TTorriflnTi       Thomas     Alexandeb, 

hanna  River,  105  miles  W.  of  Philadel-  -^»aa^ov">      painter,     was     born     at 

phia.      Several    bridges    here    cross    the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1853.    He 

river,   which   is   a   mile  wide   and   flows  became   an    artist,    and    produced    many 

through   picturesque   scenery.     The   city  attractive  landscapes,  receiving  for  his  Le 

has  handsome  buildings  and  public  monu-  Cr^puscule,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 

ments,  including  the  war  monument,  110  Arts,  St  Louis,  a  prize  of  $2500.    Other 

feet    high.     The    capitol    building    was  paintings  are  In  Arcady,  Castles  in  Spain, 

burned  in  1897,  and  has  been  replaced  etc 

by  a  new  capitol,  one  of  the  handsomest  1Tfl.rriftOTl     William    Henbt,    soldier 

in  the  United  States,  and  remarkable  for  •»«***  *ovii,    ^^^  President,  was  bom  in 

its  artistic  decorations.    The  state  library  Charles  City  County,  Virrinia,  in  1773, 

has  about  150,000  volumes.     There  are  the  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the 

important    industries,    chiefly    connected  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

with  iron  and  steel.    Von.  64,186.  ence  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
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Harte 


Convention  of  1787.  lie  entered  the  army 
in  1791  and  served  in  the  Indian  wars 
of  that  period,  becoming  distinguished  by 
his  defeat  of  the  Indian  tribes  at  Tippe- 
canoe in  1811.  As  major-general  in  the 
regular  army  he  won  an  important  victory 
over  the  British  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  in  1813.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1817  and  to  the  Senate  in 
1824,  was  minister  to  Colombia  in  1828, 
and  in  1836  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
defeated  by  Van  Buren.  He  was  nomi- 
nated again  in  1840  and  on  this  occasion 
was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  He 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  honor,  dy- 
ing on  April  4,  1841,  just  one  month 
after  his  inauguration. 
TTo'TYnann  &  <^ity  of  Hudson  County, 
uamsou,  ^^^  jersey,  on  the  Pas- 
saic  River,  opposite  Newark.  It  has 
numerous  manufactures,  and  contains  the 
State  Soldiers*  Home.  Pop.  14,498. 
TTd-rrAcyafA  (har'o-g&t),  a  town  of 
HarrOgaxe  fengland,  county  of  York 
(West  Riding),  noted  for  its  magnesia, 
sulphur,  and  chalybeate  springs.  The 
waters  are  especially  recommended  for 
padents  with  deranged  digestive  organs, 
chronic  sout,  and  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. The  sulphurous  springs  possess 
laxative  and  diuretic  properties.  The 
chalybeate  are  tonic.  The  bathing  season 
lasts  from  May  to  September,  and  the 
number  of  annual  visitors  is  about  40,- 
000.  Pop  (1911)  33,706. 
Harrow  (har'rd),  an  agricultural 
.UAJ.XVW  implement,  employed  for 
smoothing  land  which  has  been  plowed. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  of  woodwork,  or  of  __      ,  ^        *  ^ 

iron,  in  which  are  fixed  rows  of  iron  teeth.  Hart,    «/    *^  ^    ^^  ^*^®'**  ^^  ^^^-    ^^® 


now  almost  entirely  a  school  for  the 
wealthy.  The  education  originally  given 
was  exclusively  classical,  but  mathe- 
matics, science,  English  history  and  liter- 
ature, music,  and  drawing  are  now  in- 
cluded among  the  subjects  taught  Pop. 
(1911)   17,076. 

Harry  the  Minstrel    i2!;,]?=^J^?> 

^  comm  only 

called  Blind  Harry,  a  wandering  Scot- 
tish poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
whom  is  attributed  a  poetical  narrative 
of  the  achievements  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace. Its  date  may  probably  be  placed 
between  1470  and  1480.  It  professes  to 
be  based  on  a  history  written  in  Latin 
by  John  Blair  and  Thomas  Gray,  which 
is  now  lost.  It  is  often  inaccurate,  and 
has  ceased  to  be  much  read. 
JT SLri  Albert  Bushnell,  was  born  at 
^^^h  ClarksviUe,  Mercer  county,  Pa., 
1854,  and  after  being  graduated  from 
Harvard  (1880),  studied  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Freiburg.  lie  was  instructor  in  his- 
tory at  Harvard  (1883-87),  assistant  pro- 
fessor (1887-97),  and  has  been  professor 
since  1897.  His  works  include  introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Federal  Oovernment 
(1890);  Foundations  of  American  For- 
eign Policy  (1901)  ;  and  he  has  edited 
American  History  Told  hy  Contempora- 
ries, and  other  historical  works. 
Hart  Solomon,  an  eminent  histori- 
**••*  **>  cal  painter,  born  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  1806 ;  died  in  1881.  He  was 
elected  Royal  Academician  in  1840.  His 
works  include  The  Elevation  of  the  Law 
(in  the  Jewish  worship),  Milton  Visiting 
Oalileo  in  Prison^  Richard  and  Saladin, 
etc. 


MjjrHapflaa 


6et  of  Iron  Harrows. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  imple- 
ment such  as  the  'brake*  for  breaking 
down  rough  land ;  the  '  drill  harrow '  for 
pulverizing  land  before  the  deposition  of 
seed,  the  'grubber*  for  pulverizing  be- 
tween furrows  of  green  crops. 

Harrow-on-the-HiU  ^"-|,»,Vl 

town  of  England,  county  of  Middlesex, 
on  a  hill  of  peculiar  form.  The  grammar- 
school  of  Harrow,  the  rival  of  Eton,  was 
founded  in  1671  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  children  of  the  parish,  certain  fees 
being   charged   for  strangers;   but   it   is 


Stag, 

Harte  Francis  Bbet.  novelist  and 
****>  poet,  was  born  at  Albany,  New 
York,  in  1837.  He  went  to  California 
in  1854,  and  figured  as  a  coal-dealer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  typesetter  on  the  Golden 
Era,  in  which  appeared  some  of  his  earli- 
est literary  efforts.  He  next  became 
editor  of  the  Californian,  and  in  1864 
secretary  to  the  United  States  Mint  at 
San  Francisco.  In  1868  he  became 
editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  in  which 
appeared,  in  1869,  the  humorous  poem  of 
The  Heathen  Chinee,  In  1878  he  was 
appointed  consul  at  Crefeld.  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  Glasgow  in  1880,  and 
remained  there  until  1885.  Among  his 
best-known  works  are  The  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp;  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat: 
The  Argonauts  of  *49:  Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar:  Oahriel  Conroy:  Mrs. 
Skagg's  Huslands:  East  and  West 
Poems;  In  the  Carquinez  Woods;  Ma- 
ruja,  a  Novel,  etc.    He  died  in  1902. 
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Hartford  Convention  Harun  al  Bashid 

Hartford  Conventinn  *  convo-  the  town  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  the 
Xianiora  V/Onvenwon,  cation  county  of  Durham,  17  miles  s.  k  of  the 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  New  city  of  that  name.  The  trade  and  indus- 
England  States,  met  at  Hartford,  Con-  tries  of  the  towns  are  much  of  the  same 
necticut,  in  1814,  '  to  confer  on  the  sub-  character ;  they  possess  ironworks,  engine 
ject  of  their  public  grievances/  The  war  and  boiler  works,  shipyards,  etc.  The  two 
of  1812  had  been  destructive  to  Indus-  towns  may  be  said  to  form  one  port  Pop. 
try  and  wealth.  The  convention  aroused  of  Hartlepool  20,618,  of  West  Hartlepool 
'  suspicion  and  drew  on  its  members  bitter  63,932. 
but  unjust  denunciation.  BArtltlRTlTl  (hftrt'mftn),  £[asl  Robert 

AM»x  ifuxauu  ^uABD   VON,    a    Qerman 


buUt  with  great  regularity,  and  W  <*««  ^'i^^"^?**^  JPJ^i^osophv  of  the/Un- 
among  its  edifices  the  state-house  (built  conscious),  in  which  he  substituted  for 
at  a  cost  of  $3,100,000),  city  haU,  Hart-  Schopenhauer's  world  principle  of  will 
ford  Theological  Seminary,  American  t^®  conception  of  the  unconscious  which 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Institute  for  the  «>ntains  within  itself  both  wiU  and  in tel- 
Blind,  and  Trinity  College,  St.  Joseph's  licence,  m  1869,  he  gained  a  conspicuous 
Cathedral,  Wadsworth  Athenseum,  public  Pjace  among  philosophic  writers.  Other 
libraries,  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Memorial  (in  ^?  ^\^  works  include  Phdnotnenolopte  des 
which  many  famous  art  treasures  are  fi^tUchen  Beicuastaeins,  Die  Religion  des 
kept).  Both  manufactures  and  trade  Oeistes,  Die  Weltanachauung  der  moder- 
are  of  large  extent,  the  former  embracing  IJ^?  Physik,  etc. 

carpets,  linen,  silk,  edge-tools,  typewrit- Hartmann  VOn  AUC  ^}?^  oue),  a 
erg,  electrical  appliances,  all  kinds  of  jna-  ,  ^     ^  ^^^r.     ^.  ^     ^     r^*'25?^/» 

chinery  and  machine  tools,  etc.  Hartford  »>«>rn  about  1170 ;  died  about  1220.  He 
is  the  seat  of  the  Colt  Firearms  Com-  wrote  poetical  tales,  among  which  are 
pany  and  a  great  center  of  the  insur-  Erec,  Iwein,  both  belonging  to  the  Arthu- 
ance  business.  The  American  asylum  for  "*^  cycle  of  legends,  and  Der  Arme  Hein- 
the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  ^K  ^P^^  which  Longfellow  based  hisf 
and   dumb   at   Hartford    was   opened    in  Oolden  Legend. 

1817.  Hartford  was  settled  in  1635  by  Hartranft  ^^^^  Fbederick.  soldier, 
an   English   colony    from    Massachusetts.  *   born    at    New    Hanover, 

Pop.  121,502.  Pennsylvania,  in  1830;  died  in  1889.    He 

"ITft  rffnrii  a  city,  capital  of  Blackford  studied  law,  entered  the  army  in  the 
Aaxi/xuxu^  County,  Indiana,  45  miles  Civil  war  and  served  till  its  dose,  gaining 
8.  by  w.  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  has  large  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general.  He 
glassworks,  pulp  mills,  etc.  Pop.  6187.  was  chosen  to  execute  the  sentences  of 
HartinH:on  (hAr'ting-to^),  Spenceb  the  military  commission  which  tried  Mrs. 
j^M,xitxu.f^\f\nM.  coMpTON  CAVENDISH,  Surratt  and  others  for  the  murder  of 
MABQxns  OF,  was  bom  in  1833,  son  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  governor  of 
the  seventh  duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  Pennsylvania,  1872-78. 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Sartshom  (h Ar tas'hOrn),  in  phar- 
and  in  1857  was  elected  one  of  the  mem-  **•«**  """^xu.  j^j^^y^  ^^  jj^^^  ^f  ^y^^ 
hers  for  North  Lancashire.  In  1863  he  common  stag,  from  which  substances 
became  war  secretary ;  in  1868  postmaster-  deemed  of  high  medical  value  were  for- 
eeneral:  in  1871  chief  secretary  for  Ire-  merly  prepared  by  distillation,  such  as 
land.  He  went  out  with  the  Gladstone  spirits  of  hartshorn,  oil  of  hartshorn, 
ministry  in  1874,  and  soon  after  he  be-  and  salt  of  hartshorn.  The  active  in- 
came  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  On  gredient  of  these  was  ammonia,  which 
the  fall  of  the  Conservative  government  in  is  now  obtained  from  gas-liquor  and  other 
1880  he  became  secretary  for  India,  and  sources. 

was  transferred  to  the  war  office  in  1882.  TTflrf'ii.fnTicmp  (Scolopendrium),  a 
In  the  general  election  in  1885  he  was  re-  ^^^^  »  lUngllC  ^  ^^  ^d^^v  or- 

turned  to  parliament    He  strenuously  op-  namental  ferns.    Their  fronds  are  simple 
posed  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Scheme  of  and  undivided.    There  are  about  a  dozen 
1886.     He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  species  known,  the  8,  vulgdre  being  found 
of  Devonshire  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
in    1891,    became    lord    president   of   the  Uar^v       See  Harz, 
council  in  1895,  and  died  in  1908.  nari/Z. 

Hartlepool    ^'ffll.d.'in'S^Zj  ^rnn  al  EasMd  (W/'fa^c^- 

the  municipal  borough  of  Hartlepool  and  brated  caliph   of  the  Saracens,  786-809. 
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Haruspioes  Harvey 

(See  Caliph,)     The  popular  fame  of  this  noying  to  human  beings,  of  whom  it  at- 

caliph  is  evinced  by  the  Arabian  I^ighta*  tacks  the  legs,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of 

Entertainments f    in    which    Harun,    his  the  abdomen. 

wife  Zobeide,  his  visier  Giaffer,  and  his  Ha.rvest-flv     ^'  ^^^^   given    in    the 

chief    eunuch    Mesrur    are    conspicuous  **«"»•  ^^"^  ^j}    United  States  to  a  spe- 

characters.  cies  of  cicada,  which  appears  as  a  winged 

HamSDlOeS     (har-us'pl-s^s).       See  insect  in  the  harvest  season. 

WurvarcnTniveraitv  (hir'vard),  **«'*'^"«  "*vw**,  ^^^^^  ^  peculiarity 
Aarvaro.  UIUVCr»lty  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^j^^  apparent  motion  of  the  fuU  moon, 
university  in  the  United  States,  situated  by  which  in  the  United  States  and  high 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  nu-  latitudes  generally  it  rises  about  the  same 
cleus  of  it  was  formed  in  1636  by  the  time  in  the  harvest  season  (or  about 
voting  of  a  sum  of  £400  by  the  general  the  autumnal  equinox  in  September)  for 
court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1638  the  Rev.  several  successive  evenings.  In  southern 
John  Harvard  bequeathed  half  of  his  latitudes  this  phenomenon  occurs  in 
property  and  his  entire  library  to  the  pro-  March.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jected  institution.  The  college  was  im-  moon  is  then  traveling  in  that  part  of 
mediately  opened  and  received  the  name  her  orbit  at  which  it  makes  the  least 
of  its  benefactor.  The  first  graduation  possible  angle  with  the  ecliptic, 
occurred  in  1642.  Its  endowments  have  TTQnrAftf.TTiATifi^  (Musmeasoriua),  the 
greatiy  increased  since  that  time,  and  -n-airvcBt  iuuu»c  gmaUest  British 
its  invested  funds  now  amount  to  about  quadruped,  first  made  known  to  science 
ft24,O0O,0OO.  The  principal  college  build-  by  White  of  Selbome.  It  bmlds  a  globu- 
mgs  number  twenty-five,  and  include  lar  nest  usually  suspended  among  stalks 
several   halls,   such  as   University   Hall,  of  wheat,  etc. 

Harvard  Hall,  etc  The  general  library  TTorvAftf.a'ni/lAr  (Phalangium  Ion- 
contains  upwards  of  850,000  volumes.  -n-mvcBt  apiucr  gi^es),  the  Shep- 
There  are  more  than  600  instructors,  ex-  herd-spider  abounding  m  autumn,  pos- 
clusive  of  assistants,  and  the  number  of  sessing  legs  of  unusual  length.  Wnen 
students  is  about  4000.  An  entrance  ex-  irritated  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
amination  is  required  in  one  of  two  sets  throwing  off  one  or  more  of  its  legs, 
of  subjects,  of  woich  classics  predominate  fffl-nrftv  (li&r'vi),  Sib  Geoboe,  an 
in  the  one,  mathematics  and  science  in  ^     eminent  Scotch  painter,  born 

the  other.  After  the  first  year's  course,  in  1806;  died  in  1876.  He  was  a  native 
which  embraces  a  prescribed  series  oi  of  St  Ninians,  near  Stirling,  and  in  his 
studies,  the  student  has  a  large  number  eighteenth  year  entered  the  Trustees' 
of  different  courses  to  select  from  in  order  Academy,  Edinburgh.  In  1826  he  be- 
to  qiiali|y  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  came  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arts.  The  course  ot  study  extends  to  Academy,  and  in  1829  an  academician, 
four  years.  Among  the  departments  He  was  highly  successful  in  depicting 
connected  with  the  university  are :  1.  The  scenes  connected  with  the  religious  his- 
Law  School ;  2.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  tory  of  Scotland,  such  as  The  Covenanters 
School;  3.  The  Divinity  School;  4.  The  Preaching,  The  Battle  of  Drumolog, 
Medical,  and  5.  The  Dental  School,  both  Quitting  the  Manse,  etc.  He  also  excelled 
situated  in  Boston;  6.  The  Bussey  Insti-  in  depicting  mountain  scenery.  In  1864 
tution  of  Agriculture;  7.  The  School  of  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Mining.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  Scottish  Academy,  and  was  knighted  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (the   1867. 

Agassiz  Museum),  the  Botanical  Garden,  Harvev  William,  an  English  phy- 
and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  ******  *  ^  J  >  sician,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  also  the  true  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Radcliffe  College  for  women,  established  blood,  was  bom  at  Folkestone  in  1578; 
in  1894,  in  which  women  students  can  died  in  1657.  He  entered  Caius  College, 
attain  the  full  collegiate  degrees.  Cambridge,  in  1593,  and  about  1599  pro- 

TTarvest-bn^  i^^P*^^  autumn&lis),  ceeded  to  Fadua,  then  the  most  celebrated 
xLaxvcoi/  uug  ^  small  larval  insect  school  of  medicine  in  Europe,  and  at- 
of  the  family  Acaridee  or  mites.  It  is  tended  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
of  a  bright  red  color,  so  small  as  scarcely  other  branches  of  medical  science.  He 
to  be  visible,  and  resembles  a  grain  of  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  returned  to 
cayenne  pepper.  It  appears  in  June  or  England  in  1602.  He  settled  in  London. 
July,  and  attacks  the  skin  of  domestic  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  (IJollege  of 
animals,  as  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  etc.,  under  Physicians,  elected  physician  of  St.  Bar- 
which  it  burrows,  causing  a  red  pustule  tholomew's  Hospital,  and  in  1615  was 
to  arise.     Its  attacks  are  also  very  an-  chosen  Liimleian  lecturer.     His  views  on 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  formally 
given  to  the  world  in  his  Exercitatio 
Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis 
in  Animalihus  (*  On  the  Movement  of  the 
Heart  and  Blood  in  Animals  * ) ,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1628.  in  which  he  claims 
to  have  expounded  and  demonstrated  them 
for  upwards  of  nine  years.  Harvey's 
theory   was  attacked   by   several   foreign 

Ehysicians;  but  from  the  commencement 
is  views  were  widely  received.    In  1023 


William^Hanrey. 

he  was  appointed  physician  extraordinary 
to  James  1,  and  in  1632  he  became  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  EdKehill,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  Charles  to  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D^  and  was  elected  Master  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  an  office  which  he  lost  on 
the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  Parliament. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1646,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
Of  Harvey's  works,  the  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  De  Motu  is  Ewercitationes 
de  Oe^^eratione  Animalium. 
TTarvev  *  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  County,  Illi- 
.aaxv^jr^  nois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
It  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  stores, 
railroad  supplies,  etc.  Pop.  7227. 
Harwioh  (hAr'ich),  a  seaport  of  Eng- 
Aarwicn  j^^^^  county  Essex.  66  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  London.  The  harbor  is  spacious, 
and  has  been  much  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  two  breakwaters.  Steam 
gackets  ply  regularly  to  continental  ports, 
hip-btiilding  and  other  maritime  employ- 
ments are  carried  on,  and  cement  is 
dredged  up  outside  the  harbor.  Harwich 
is  much  frequented  by  sea-bathers.  Pop. 
(1911)  13,623. 

Tfarr      or  Hartz  (h&rts),  the  Hercynta 
jLnr£»j    ^.j^.^  ^^  ^jjg  Romans,  the  most 


northerly  mountain  chain  of  Germany, 
from  which  an  extensive  plain  stretches 
to  the  North  Sea  and  the  ISaltic.  It  ex- 
tends from  southeast  to  northwest,  and 
comprises  an  extent  of  about  60  miles  in 
length  and  nearly  20  in  breadth,  embrac- 
ing the  towns  of  Klausthal,  Goslar, 
Blankenburg,  Wernigerode,  etc.  The 
Brocken,  its  highest  summit,  is  3742  feet 
high.  (See  Brocken,)  That  part  of  the 
Harz  which  includes  the  Brocken,  with 
the  neighboring  high  summits,  is  called 
the  Upper  Harz,  and  consists  entirely  of 
granite.  The  southeast  portion  is  called 
the  Lower  Hars.  The  Harz  abounds  in 
woods  and  fine  pastures;  and  is  rich  in 
minerals,  including  silver,  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  arsenic,  manganese,  granite, 
porphyry,  slate,  marble,  alabaster,  etc. 
TTfl.fiHm'hfll       (has'dru-bal ;   more  cor- 

is  his  help ' ) ,  the  name  of  several  Car- 
thaginian leaders,  particularly  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  the  hero  of  the  Second  Punic 
war.  On  the  departure  of  Hannibal  for 
Italy,  B.C.  218,  he  was  left  in  command 
of  tne  army  in  Spain,  in  which  capacity 
he  carried  on  a  long  series  of  military 
operations  against  the  Roman  troops, 
which  were  commanded  by  Cncus  and 
Publius  Scipio.  His  brother  Hannibal 
requiring  his  assistance  in  Italy,  Has- 
drubal  led  an  army  from  Spain  into  that 
country  (b.c.  207),  but  before  he  could 
join  forces  with  his  brother  he  was  de- 
feated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metaurus 
by  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.  Nero  is  said 
to  have  thrown  Hasdrubal's  head  into 
Hannibal's  camp,*  as  a  brutal  announce- 
ment to  him  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  brother. 

Hashish  (hash'^sh),  an  intoxicating 
AM»ouxou  preparation  made  in  East- 
em  countries  from  common  hemp  (Can- 
ndhis  «a«ra),  or  rather  from  the  Indian 
variety  of  it  (Cannabis  fndica)  ;  also  a 
name  for  this  plant  itself  or  for  its  tender 
shoots.  The  juice  of  the  plant  has  power- 
ful narcotic  properties,  and  is  variously 
made  use  of.  A  resin  which  the  plant 
gives  out  is  often  gathered  and  kneaded 
and  formed  into  small  balls  called  chur- 
rust  and  from  this  a  narcotic  is  prepared. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  tenacious  oint- 
ment of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  with  an 
acrid  savor  and  a  nauseous  smell.  Hash- 
ish produces  a  kind  of  intoxication, 
accompanied  with  ecstasies  and  hallu- 
cinations. When  dried  and  smoked  as 
tobacco  the  plant  is  cidled  hhang;  or 
this  name  is  given  to  a  drink  orepared 
from  the  leaves  and  shoots,  wnja  or 
Ounja  is  the  dried  shoots  of  the  female 
plant  with  the  resin  on  them.  Hashish 
m  several  forms  is  employed  in  medicine. 
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Haslar  Hospital  Hasting 

Haslar  Hospital.      ^^®  Ooaport.  to  ITGI.     in  the  latter  year  he  removed 

,.  /,.„..     V  to  Calcutta,  having  obtained  a  seat  in  the 

Haslinfirden  (haslme-den),  a  town  Bengal  Council,  but  returned  to  England 
^oxAoxg^v  f  England,  county   of  in  1764.    As  he  lost  the  bulk  of  his  means 

I^incaster,  16  miles  north  of  Manchester,  by  unfortunate  Indian  investments,  he 
with  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens,  again  entered  the  Company's  service,  and 
etc.    Pop.  (1911)  18,723.  sailed  for  India  in  1769.    In  consequence 

HaSSelt   (^saelt),    a    town    of    Bel-  ^ 

gium,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Limburg.  It  has  tobacco  fac- 
tories and  gin  distilleries.  Pop.  16,179. 
Hastings  (^^as'tlngz),  a  city  of  Ne- 
o  braska,  capital  of  Adams 
County,  97  miles  w.  of  Lincoln.  It  has 
lumber,  harness,  cigars,  and  other  manu- 
factures and  ships  livestock  and  grain. 
Here  is  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic 
Insane.  Pop.  11.241. 
HastinerS  (J  a  s  '  t  i  n  gz) ,  a  town  of 
.uaoiixAxgo  England,  county  of  Sus- 
sex, one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  seacoast,  and 
including  the  suburb  of  St.  I.«eonards-on- 
Sea.  In  front  of  the  town  is  an  espla- 
nade, a  fine  pier  900  feet  long,  and 
baths  said  to  contain  the  largest  tepid 
swimming-bath  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  harbor.  Fishing  and  boat-building 
are  carried  on,  but  the  principal  support 

of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  numerous  Warren  Hastings, 

visitors  who  frequent  it  during  the  bath- 
ing and  winter  seasons.  There  are  here  of  the  misgovernment  of  the  Nabob  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  of  Bengal  the  Company  had  deprived  him 
the  church  and  conventual  buildings  of  of  all  real  power,  and  now  wished  to 
a  college,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  have  the  country  more  directly  under  their 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  William  of  control.  Warren  Hastings  was  its  chief 
Normandy  ^defeated    Harold    near    here,   instrument  in   this   undertaking,   and  in 


of  India,  bom  in  1754 ;  died  in  1825.  He  of  Bengal,  was  now  accused  by  an  un- 
entered the  army  and  from  1776  to  1782  principled  character  named  Nuncomar  of 
served  with  distinction  in  the  American  corruption  and  abuses  of  power.  In  this 
war.  In  1793  he  became  Earl  of  Moira,  prosecution  Hastings  acted  as  the  tool  of 
and  in  1795  commanded  the  expedition  the  Company.  Mohammed  and  Shitab 
to  Quiberon.  From  1813  to  1823  he  was  Roy,  dewan  of  Behar  (who  had  been 
governor-general  of  India,  and  was  sue-  similarly  accused),  were  afterwards 
cessful  in  the  Nepaulese  and  Mahratta  honorably  acquitted,  but  meantime  the 
wars.  In  his  later  years  he  was  governor  reorganization  desired  by  the  Company 
of  Malta.  had  been  carried  out.     In  1773  the  Com- 

HastinerS.  Wabren,  first  governor-  pany*s  powers  were  considerably  modified 
^  ,  7  ,  .  general  of  India,  was  born  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  Hastings 
at  Davlesfprd,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1723 ;  now  received  the  title  of  Governor-general 
and  died  there  in  1818.  He  was  grandson  of  India.  As  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
of  the  rector  of  Daylesford.  He  was  cil  disapproved  of  Hastings*  past  policy, 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  in  Nuncomar,  his  old  ally,  took  advantage 
1750  he  set  out  for  Bengal  in  the  capacity  of  the  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
of  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the  East  peculation  (1776).  The  accusations  were 
India  Comoany.  When  stationed  at  Cos-  favorably  received  by  the  Council  when 
simbazar  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nuncomar  was  suddenly  accused  by  a 
Surajah  Dowlah  on  the  capture  of  the  Calcutta  merchant  (acting  nrobablv  on 
Place  (1756).  Having  made  his  escape,  the  instigation  of  Hasting)  ^Krgery 
he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Clive  in  tried,  and  executpd  Tn  itta  ti.1  5i™ 
1757.  He  was  representative  of  the  tors  of  the  C^mpaiiv  d?HHoIV  fL^*J.T 
Company    at    MoorsEedabad    from    1758  ernment  flfr  Ws  re2vaf f??^^ 
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but  Hastings  resigned,  and  a  successor 
to  him  was  appointed.  In  1777  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Ck>uncil  died,  and 
Hastings,  having  thus  procured  a  casting 
vote,  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  re- 
turned to  office.  He  now  displayed  extraor- 
dinary resource  in  meeting  dangerous 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  Blahrattas. 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  Hyder  All 
of  Mysore,  and  to  procure  the  needful 
money  was  less  than  scrupulous  in  his 
treatment  of  the  rulers  of  Benares  and 
Oude.  He  thus  gave  good  grounds  for 
censure,  and  a  motion  tor  his  recall  was 

?assed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Foz*s 
ndia  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  1783,  but 
next  year  Pitt's  bill,  establishing  the 
board  of  control,  passed,  and  Hastings 
resigned.  He  left  India  in  1785,  and 
was  impeached  by  Burke  in  1786,  being 
charged  with  acts  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, with  maladministration,  receiving  of 
bribes,  etc.  This  celebrated  triaL  in 
which  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  thun- 
dered against  him,  began  in  1788,  and 
terminated  in  1795  with  his  acquittal, 
but  cost  him  his  fortune.  The  Company 
in  1796  settled  on  him  an  annuity  oi 
£4000  a  year,  and  lent  him  £50,000  for 
eighteen  years  free  of  interest  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement 
at  Daylesford,  which  he  purchased. 
Hfl.t  ^^  outdoor  covering  for  the  head, 
^^  '  of  various  shapes  and  materials 
(as  felt,  silk,  wool,  straw),  but  bavins 
a  hrim  as  its  most  distinctive  and  general 
feature.  Hats  are  of  ancient  origin. 
Among  the  Greeks,  for  instance,  the 
petaaos  was  worn,  which  had  a  brim, 
and  was  similar  to  the  round  felt  now 
worn.  The  shape  of  the  hat  has  varied 
extremely  in  Europe  at  different  periods. 
The  dre99  hat  or  silk  hat  with  a  smooth 
nap  outside  is  an  important  form  of  this 
article,  though  felt  hats  are  in  more  gen- 
eral wear.  {Bee  Felt)  The  silk  hat  was 
invented  at  Florence  about  1760.  The 
manufacture,  however,  did  not  make  much 
progress  till  1828.  Up  to  and  even  after 
this  time  beaver  fur  was  the  chief  ma- 
terial for  hats.  A  silk  hat  is  composed 
of  a  skeleton,  to  which  the  silk  plush  is 
glued.  The  skeleton,  consisting  of  three 
parts,  the  cylindrical  part  or  body,  the 
crown,  and  the  brim,  is  usually  made  of 
linen,  covered  with  gum-lac,  and  to  the 
cylindrical  part  the  crown  is  gummed. 
The  cylindrical  part  is  made  by  gummine 
together  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
shaped  on  a  cylinder.  The  brim  is  com- 
posed of  superposed  layers  of  stiffer  cloth, 
and  made  wiui  a  -flat  projecting  surface 
round  its  inner  edge,  which  is  gummed 
to  the  skeleton.  For  covering  the  hat  a 
sort  of  hood  of  silk  plush  is  made,  cut 


across  in  an  oblique  line.  This  cover  is 
drawn  over  the  skeleton  on  the  block, 
and  fitted  exactiy  to  it  by  the  application 
of  a  hot  iron.  The  heat  of  the  iron  melts 
the  gum-lac,  which  on  cooling  cements 
the  covering  to  the  skeleton.    The  edges 


^'  ^'  M 


FoBMS  or  Hats  nr  16tb,  17th,  akd 

18th  CBivTURXsa. 

1,  2,  time  of  Henry  VIII.    8,  time  of  Mmiy.    4. 

time  of  EUsabeth.    6,  6,   tiine   of  James  and 

Charles  I.    7,  8,  time  of  Commonwealth.    9,  10^ 

time  of  William  III.    11-16.  Eightewith  Centuiy. 

of  the  oblique  cut  are  also  coated  wltli 
gum-lac  The  hat  is  finally  shaped  on  tiie 
block  or  form,  and  the  plush  damped  and 
polished,  while  the  hat  revolves  on  a  turn- 
ing lathe.  In  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  the  straw  commonly  used  is  that  of 
wheat  or  barley.  The  best  comes  from 
Italy,  and  particularly  from  Tuscany, 
but  straw  hats  are  also  largely  made  in 
England.  Palm-leaf  hats  are  imported 
from  China  and  Manila,  and  are  also 
machine-made  in  the  United  States. 
Hcttcllillff  natural  and  artificial.  See 
S>   Incubation, 

Hatcliment    ^'^^Sf^^-JS^SJ^ri^ 

heraldry,  the  coat  of  arms  of  a  person 
dead,  usually  placed  on  the  front  of  a 
house,  in  a  church,  or  on  a  hearse  at 
funerals,  by  which  the  fact  of  the  death 
and   the   rank   of  the  deceased  may  be 
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Hatchway  Haustellata 

known:  the  whole  being  distinjniished  in  Hauff  ^*»0H?^»  Wilhelm,  a  German 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  whether  the  **  novelist  and  wnter  of  humor- 

person  was  a  bachelor,  married,  etc.  ous  and  fantastic  stones,  bom  1802 ;  di^ 

TT  i.  -u^^^^  ( hatch' wa),  a  square  or  1827.  His  first  publication  was  his  Ah 
UatCnWay  oWong  opening  in  the  tnanach  of  Tales  for  the  year  1826.  lAoh- 
deck  of  a  ship,  affording  a  passage  from  ^?*^'*»  a  novel  written  under  the  inspi- 
oned^k  to  another,  or  into  the  hold.  The  ration  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  appeared  in 
after^atchway  is  placed  near  the  stern,  1826.  and  is  one  of  the  best  German 
the  fore-hatchway  towards  the  bows,  and  novels  of  its  class.  Among  the  most  popu- 
the  main-hatchway  near  the  mainmast.  lar  of  his  worlM  are  two  novelettes.  The 
Wq?iJqix7qv  ANNE,  wife  of  Shakes-  Picture  of  the  Emperor  and  The  Beggar^ 
Hatnaway,  oeare,  born  in  1556;  died  iooman  of  the  Pont-dee-Arts. 
in  1623.  HaUBt     (^^^^^)'    P^^^    MUHLBN- 

Tr^4.4i^iA  (hat'ffild).  a  town  of  Eng-  ^  ^  b™g,  engineer,  was  bom  at 
Hatfield  ffi,  in  Hertfordshire^  &  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844.  He 
miles  N.  N.  w.  of  London.  Pop.  8592.  graduated  at  West  Point,  entered  the 
Hathor.      SeeAtW.  l^'f^'^^'^L^eTJie^yof^^ 

TTflfraa  (btt'trus),  a  town  of  India,  engineering  in  the  University  of  Penngyl- 
Haxras  Northwest  Provinces,  Aligarh  J?nia.  After  1892  he  served  in  the 
District,  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  Nicaragua  and  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
fortresses  in  India,  now  a  commercial  slons,  was  chief  engineer  of  the  survey 
center     Pop.  42,578.  '^^  ^  6**^P  canal  across  New  Jersey,  and 

Tra4'^Af<io  Cape,  at  the  extremity  of  served  in  other  enterprises.  He  wrote 
XLatbcras,  ^  l^^  sandbank.  North  Working  Drawings,  The  Topographeft  A. 
Carolina,  with  lighthouse  190  ft  high.  Move  for  Better  Roads,  etc. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  TTnTiY^f  Paul,  orientalist  was  bom 
Pamlico  Sound.  Violent  storms  occur,  -n^u^u,  ^^  G5rlitz,  Germany,  in  1858. 
and  the  coast  is  dangerous.  In  1883  he  became  professor  of  Semitic 

TTft+fiA«hTiro»  a  city,  county  seat  of  languages  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
AAlT^lt^SUUr^,  Forrest  County,  Mis-  His  works  include  The  Cuneiform  A<h 
sissippi,  in  a  fertile  farming  country.  It  count  of  the  Deluge,  The  Akkaaean  Lan- 
has  box  factories,  cabinet  works,  canning  guage,  Jonah's  whale.  The  Book  of 
factories,  etc.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  state  Esther,  etc,  and  editor  of  The  Poly^ 
normal  college  and  the  MisMSSipi  Wo-  chrome  Bible,  and  New  Critical  Edition 
man's  College,  etc.     Pop.  11,733.  of  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 

TTaffn  (hat'to),  the  name  of  two  arch-  TTQTi'nfniQTiTi  Cnoupf-mftn),  Gebhabt, 
AaXXO  \ji8hops  of  Mainz,  of  which  the  iiaupxmaiUl  \  (Jerman  poet,  dra* 
second,  who  died  in  969  or  970,  is  the  best  matist  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  SUesia 
known.  He  was  Abbot  of  Fulda,  942-  \n  ig62  and  received  the  Nobel  prize  for 
968,  when  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  hig  novel,  AtlanHs,  on  his  fiftieth  birth- 
of  Mainz.  Of  his  subsequent  life  very  ^ay.  Among  his  best-known  plays  are 
opposite  accounts  exist:  some  represent  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  {Before  Sunrise), 
him  as  an  upright  prelate  and  reformer  1889;  Die  Weber  (The  Weavers),  1892; 
of  abuses;  others  in  the  blackest  colors.  Die  Versunkene  Olocke  (The  Sunken 
The  legend  of  his  being  devoured  by  rats,  BeU),  1896;  Rose  Bemd,  1903. 
kn^Slli  ^"^"'^'^  ^"^  P<n)ularized.  is  well  „  (hil-5-rlln'),    a    district    in 

tJ  Tl*  rhftfon^     Sir  Christophbr.  -D^*"^"      Syria,   east   of  the   Jordan 

Hatton      <t5?rd-ch^ancell^^^^^  and  south  of  Damascus.    It  contains  the 


favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  about  rums  of  many  ancient  towns,  vrith  nu- 

i40;  died  in  1591.     He  was  one  of  the  merous     Greek     inscriptions.       In     the 

.mmissioners    for    the    trial    of    Mary,  Koman   period   it   was   one   o^^^Je   four 

aueen  of  Scots,  in  1586  provinces  of  Bashan.    It  is  a  very  fertile 

TTa^^^iAA    (h&ts'felt),   a   town   of  the  territory,    but    thinly    populated    at    the 

IL^J,ZlClU.    Austrian  JEmpire,  in   Hun-  present  time.          ,     ,       „       rr 

gary,  district  of  Torontal.     Pop.  10,152.  HaUSSa      (^^"ssa)-     See  Houssa. 

Hauberk  ^^f^^aV;  ?omp°risi^J  "^he  HausteUata  1^»!;*^^-^V.**,L«  ""n? !«" 

small  and  the  large  hauberk,  the  former  '^^^^^^^^  tensive    ^i^^^^^^'.  X* 

consisting  of  a  jacket  in  scales  descend-  sects,   in   which   the  mouth  is  furnished 

ing  to  the  hips,   with   loose  sleeves   not  with  a  haustellum  or  proboscis  adapted 

reaching  to  the  elbow ;  the  latter  with  a  for  suction.     It  includes  the  butterflies 

camail  or  hood,  reached  to  the  knee,  the  and  moths,  two-winged  flies,  etc.,  these  tn- 

sleeves  extending  a  little  below  the  elbow,  sects  being  contrasted  with  the  Mandi- 
12—5 
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Hautboy  Havelook 

bulata,  which  have  jaws  acting  as  cutting  are  also  wide  and  handsome  promenades 

organs.  and  avenues.    The  houses,  which  are  low 

HautboV    (^'Ix^O*    See  Ohoe.  and   with   flat   roofs,   resemble   those   of 

M^u.vMvj  Southern  Spain.    Havana  is  the  see  of  a 

TTftnfpliftftP  Tfln^fifrv     (^tlis),      a  bishop,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  governor. 

naUXeUSSe  lapesiry     ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^    cathedral    formerly    contamed    the 

estry  wrought  with  a  perpendicular  warp,  ashes  of  Ck>lumbus,  which  were  brought 

as  distinguished  from  BasaelUte,  hither    from     San    Domingo    in    1t96. 

HauteS-AlpeS.      ^®^  ^^P^-  Among     the    other     buildings    are     the 

AAMu.vvv-««^^^»t  governor's  house,  the  admiralty,  the  uni- 

TTflTifpft.P'UT^Ti^PS      See  Pyrin4e$.  versity.   the  exchange,    the  opera  house, 

Hauxes-ryrcnees.  ^^^    tke  staple  manliiu;ture  irthat  of  its 

Haiiv     (&-A-^)>  Hen^  Just,  a  French  celebrated   cigars.     The   other  manufac- 

•**••***/      mineralogist  bom  in  1743 ;  died  tures,    consisting    chiefly    of    chocolate, 

in  1822.    He  studied  tneology,  became  an  straw  hats,  and  woolen  fabrics,  are  not 

abb6,   and   during   twenty-one  years  oc-  of  much  consequence.     The  trade  is  ex> 

cupied  the  place  tensive,     th« 

of   a   professor,  most  important 

at   first   in    the  articles    of    ez- 

college    of    Na-  port    being    sn- 

varre,    and    af-  gar   and    tobac- 

terwards  in  that  co,    u  n  m  a  n  u- 

of  the  Cardinal  factured    or    in 

Le  Moine.     He  theformof 

studied    botany,  cigars   and   cig- 

and  subsequent-  arettes ;   o  t  h  er 

ly     mineralogy,  exports  are  mo- 

and    introduced  lasses,   coffee, 

a    once    ctle-  wax,   honey, 

brated   system  rum.      The 

of    crystallogra-  United   States 

phy.       On     the  have  the  princi- 

outbreak  of  the  pal   share   of 

revolution  the    trade,    and 

Hafly    was    im-  Spain  and  Eng- 

prisoned  for  re-  land  rank  next, 

fusing  to  subscribe  to  the  new  constitu-  The  town  was  founded  in  1511,  but  was 

tion,  out  his  life  was  saved  bv  the  ex-  only  fairly  begun  in  1510.     In  1762  it 

ertions  of  Geoff roi  de   St  Hilaire.     In  was  taken  by  the  British,  who  restored 

1793  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  it  to  Spain  in  the  following  year.    It  was 

Commission   of   Measures   and   Weights,  blockaded  by  the  American  fleet  during 

in  1794  conservator  of  the  Cabinet  des  the  war  with   Spain.     January  1,  1899, 

Mines,   and  in   1795  teacher  of  phvsics  the   United    States    military    authorities 

in  the  Eicole  Normale.     In  1802  Napo-  took  formal  possession  of  the  city,  and 

leon  made  him   professor  of  mineralogy  relinquisl^ed    it   in    1902.      Pop.    (1913) 

in  the  Mus^  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  and  324,200. 

also  shortly  after  in  the  Faculty  des  WoyAl  (ha'vel),  a  navigable  river  of 
Sciences.  Hafly  was  remarkable  for  the  **'«'*^*  Germany,  which  rises  in  Meek- 
extreme  modesty  of  his  disposition.  His  lenburg-Schwerin,  enters  Prussia,  flows 
principal  writings  are  his  Eaaai  Bur  la  past  Spandau,  where  it  receives  the  Spree, 
Th^orie  et  la  Structure  des  Oristaum  and  joins  the  Elbe,  after  a  course  of  160 
(1784),  his  Traits  de  Min4ralogie  (1802),  miles. 

his  Traits  SUmentaire  de  PhyHque  TTuvpl'h Pro*  (ha'vel-burg),  a  town  in 
(1803),  and  his  TraitS  de  Criatallogra-  -n^vciucr^  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
phie  (second  edition,  1822),  etc. — His  denburg,  on  the  Havel,  engaged  in  brew- 
brother  Valentin,  born  1745,  died  1822,  ing.  sugar^refining,  and  shipbuilding.  Pop. 
started   the  first   institution   for  the  in-  6049. 

struction  of  the  blind.    See  Blind  (The).  HaVfilocV  (ha^^ok).     Sib     Hbnbt, 

lTfl.Vfl.nfi.      (ha-van'a:      Spanish,      -La  ***** ^*"^^  major-general  in  the  British 

j^avax&a      ffahana,     the   haven'),   an  army,   was   bom    at   Bishop- Wearmouth, 

important  maritime  city,  capital  of  Cuba,  near  Sunderland,  in  1795.  Having  entered 

on  Uie  northwest  side  of  the  island,  with  the  army,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 

an  extensive  and  excellent  natural  bar-  Burmese    war    (1824-26).      In    1829   he 

bor.     The  town  in  the  older  parts  has  married  a  daughter  of  Marshman,  the  cele- 

narrow,    badly-paved    streets,    but    there  brated  missionary,  became  a  Baptist,  and 
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Haverf ord  CoUege, Hawaii 

wu  distinguished  during  the  remainder  of  manufactures  paper,  and  has  a  small 
his  life  by  his  earnest  religious  zeal.  He  shipping  trade.  Pop.  (1911)  6920. 
attained  his  captaincy  in  1838,  partid-  Haver^al.  f'K^NCis  Ridley,  a  popu- 
pated  in  the  Afghan  war,  was  present  at  ,  ,  ^  „7  lar  hymn  writer,  was  born 
the  storming  of  Ghazni  and  the  capture  at  Astley,  Worcestershire,  England,  1836 ; 
of  Cabul,  and  in  Sale's  march  to  Jelala-  died,  1879.  Her  writings  in  poetry  and 
bad,  and  assisted  in  the  defense  of  that  prose  have  been  extremely  popular  with 
city,   and   in   the   defeat  of   Mohammed  the    religious    public    and    some    of    her 

hymns  have  found  their  way  into  church 
collections.  Her  collected  Poetical  Works 
appeared  in  1884. 

TTQiTArliill  (ha'v6r-il),  a  city  of  Essex 
navcriuil  bounty,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Merrimac,  33  miles  n.  of  Boston. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  boots 
and  shoes,  employing  nearly  15,000  hands, 
and  also  produces  box  boards,  hats,  caps, 
flannels,  and  bricks.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable to  this  town.*  The  poet  Whittier 
was  bom  here  in  1807.  Pop.  (1910) 
44,116. 

TTavprsfra'wr  (hav'er-strft),  a  village 
Haversxraw  ^^  Rockland  County, 
New  York,  35  miles  N.  of  New  York  City. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  bricks 
and  brick  machines,  and  has  dyeworks 
and  print  mills.  Pop.  5669. 
Havildar  (hftv-U-dar'),  the  highest 
non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  native  armies  of  India,  in  rank  equiv- 
Sir  Henxy  Havelock.  alent  to  a  sergeant    Also  a  police  ofQcial 

in  villages. 
Akbar,  1843.  He  was  made  a  O)mpanioh  Ho^re  (tt-vr),  Le  (formerly  Le  Havre- 
of  the  Bath,  and  brevet-major,  took  part  •»*•"•****  rfe-Grdce),  a  seaport  of  North- 
in  the  Mahratta  war,  and  distinguished  em  France,  dep.  Seine-Inf4rieure,  on 
himself  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845.  In  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
1851  he  was  promoted  to  the  adjutant-  Seine,    108    miles    northwest    of    Paris, 

Seneralship  of  the  queen's  forces  in  In-  built  of  brick  or  stone  in  straight,  wide 
ia.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  mu-  streets.  The  public  buildings  possess  lit. 
tiny  he  was  despatched  to  Allahabad  to  tie  interest.  The  manufactures  include 
support  Sir  H.  LAwrence  at  Lucknow  chemicals,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  earth- 
and  Sir  H.  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore.  After  en  and  stone  ware,  paper,  glass,  oil,  re- 
several  victories  he  arrived  at  C&wnpore  fined  sugar,  ropes,  etc.  A  government 
and  found  that  Nana  Sahib  had  massa-  tobacco  factory  employs  300  workmen ; 
cred  the  prisoners.  Pursuing  his  march  and  a  great  number  of  vessels  are  built 
to  Lucknow,  he  defeated  the  Rebels  at  But  the  chief  dependence  of  Havre  is  on 
Bithoor,  and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  Out-  its  commerce,  which  is  the  greatest  of  any 
ram,  won  the  battle  of  Alumbagh.  Hav-  French  port  next  to  Marseilles.  It  has  a 
ing  captured  Lucknow,  Havelock  and  large  trade  with  England  and  Germany, 
Outram  were  shut  up  there  until  relieved  and  especially  with  America,  import- 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  17th  November,  ing  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  other 
1857.  He  died  just  seven  days  later.  He  produce ;  and  exporting  numerous  ar- 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  tides  of  French  manufacture.  The  im- 
and  made  a  baronet  ,     «,  *-  «  portance  of  Havre  dates  from  the  early 

Haverford  College    ^?  'Taming^  &)'i3243o'"*''°**^  '''^*"'^'    ^^^• 

situated  at  Haverford.  Penncylvania,  9  ^g^^^oH  (hS-wI'S),  or  Hawahaw  Ibl- 
miles  w.  N.  w.  of  PhiladelphiaL  It  is  Hawail  ^^^  formerly  the  Sand- 
under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  ^CH  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Friends.  North  Pacific,  thirteen  in  number,  with  a 

Skverfordwest  (ha,y;'*r-'Oj^»  ^^^Z  total  area  estimated  at  6000  to  7000 
UavenurawcBt  ford),  a  to^  of  square  miles.  Five  of  these  islands  are 
Wales,  county  town  of  Pembroke,  and  one  barren  islets,  and  only  four  are  of  con- 
of  the  Pembroke  district  of  parliamentary  sidetable  size.  They  are  generally  of  vol- 
boroughs,  on  the  West  Cleddaw  River.    It  canir  origin  and  mountainous  in  charac- 
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ter,  with  numerous  lofty  peaks.  The  restore  the  despotism  and  in  1893  a  revo- 
highest  of  these,  Mauna  Kea,  on  the  isl-  lution  broke  out,  headed  by  American  set- 
and  of  Hawaii,  is  13,805  feet  high,  and  tiers,  and  the  queen  was  deposed  and  a 
Mauna  Lioa  (an  active  volcano  on  the  provisional  government  form^  under  the 
same  island)  is  13,675  feet  On  the  east-  presidency  of  Sanford  B.  Dole.  It  was 
em  slo^  of  the  latter  is  the  famous  vol-  made  a  republic  in  the  following  year, 
cano  Kilauea,  4400  feet  in  elevation,  but  The  islands  were  ofEer^  to  the  United 
with  an  enormous  <  ater  and  a  living  States,  but  not  accepted  until  August, 
lake  of  fire,  which  at  times  overflows  in  1898,  when  the  warship  Philadelphia  was 
tremendous  eruptions.  Haleakala  on  sent  to  take  possession.  In  June,  1900, 
Maui  Island,  is  10.030  feet  high  and  has  the  group  was  organized  under  a  terri- 
a  crater  2000  to  3000  feet  deep  and  from  torial  government,  and  given  the  title  of 
25  to  30  miles  in  diameter.  It  is,  however,  Hawaii  Territory.  Pop.  191,909. 
inactive.  The  surface  of  the  islands  in  Ha  Warden  iiftJ^'^en),  a  town  in 
general  is  rugged,  though  with  many  fer-  **«"^«'*"^^"-  Blintshire,  Wales,  lying  in 
tile  valleys;  the  coasts  high  and  predpi-  a  coal  district,  and  having  valuable  clay 
tous,  with  few  good  harbors.  Of  the  hab-  beds  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  neighborhood 
itable  islands.  Hawaii  (which  now  gives  is  Hawarden  Castle,  residence  of  the  late 
its  name  to  the  group)  is  much  the  larg-  William  E.  Gladstone.  Pop.  20,575. 
est,  its  area  being  4015  square  miles.  Hawes  (hauz),  Stephen,  an  English 
The  second  largest,  Maui,  of  728  square  **'«**^^o  poet,  who  lived  in  the  end  of 
miles  area«  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
connected  by  a  low  isthmus.  The  most  teenth  century.  The  exact  date  of  Ms 
important  island  is  Oahu,  of  only  600  birth  and  death  is  unknown.  His  prin- 
square  miles  in  area,  yet  the  most  popu-  cipal  work  is  The  Historie  of  Cfraunde 
lous  and  containing  the  city  of  Honolulu,  Amour  and  la  BeU  PuroeU,  or  The  Pas^ 
the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  idand  time  of  Pleasure. 
group.     Next  in  size  is  Kauai,  of  544  Hawfinch    (bft'^<^;       Cooothrai$8iei 

Suare  miles.  The  remaining  habitable  •**«*  ^  ****v**  vutffaris),  a  species  of 
ands  are  much  smaller,  Molokai,  of  261  grossbeak,  so  called  from  the  bcJief  that 
sQuare  miles,  being  peopled  by  a  colony  it  subsisted  principally  on  the  fruit  of  the 
of  lepers,  sent  there  from  the  other  isl-  hawthorn.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
ands.  The  native  Hawaiians  are  of  the  finches.  It  resembles  the  chaffinch  in 
light-colored  oceanic  Malay  stock,  and  color,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
have  become  civilized  and  converted  to  enormous  beak,  larger  size,  and  bill-hook 
Christianity.  There  are  extensive  forests,  formation  of  some  of  its  wing-feathers, 
and  fruits  grow  profusely,  including  ba-  Among  American  species  of  grossbeak  are 
nana,  mango,  guava,  plantain,  and  otiiers.  evening  grossbeak  and  pine  grossbeak. 
Coffee  is  a  semi- wild  plant,  and  taso  yields*  Hawlck  (^ft'^^)*  &  parliame  ntary 
an  important  food  product.  Of  cultivated  •**«*^*^'^  burffh  of  Scotland,  in  RoX- 
plants,  the  sugar  cane  is  by  far  the  most  burghshire,  on  the  Teviot,  50  miles  s.  w. 
important,  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula-  from  Edinburgh.  The  staple  industries  of 
tion  being  engaged  in  its  culture,  and  the  town  are  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
Hawaii  ranking  third  in  cane  sugar  pro-  and  tweeds,  but  tanning,  skin-dressing, 
duction.  Coffee  and  rice  are  also  raised,  oil-making,  dyeing,  and  iron-founding  are 
the  chief  exports  being  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  also  carried  on.  Pop.  17,303. 
bananas,  tallow,  and  hides.  The  natives  Hawk  ^^A^^^*  ^  name  often  applied  to 
of  the  islands  have  greatly  decreased  in  all   birds   of   prey   except   the 

numbers,  being  now  much  surpassed  by  eagles,  vultures,  and  owls.  It  thus  in* 
the  introduced  population,  consisting  of  eludes  the  falcons  as  well  as  the  hawks 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  com-  proper,  the  latter  being  distinguished  from 
paratively  few  other  Europeans  and  the  former  chiefly  by  their  shorter  wings, 
Americans.  Honolulu  has  grown  into  a  which  do  not  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
dty  of  considerable  importance,  having  tail,  and  have  the  fourth  quill  longest  and 
a  splendid  harbor,  and  concentrating  the  first  short;  their  beaks  also  are  less 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  islands.  robust,  and  want  the  tooth-like  notch  of 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Cap-  the  former.  None  is  bolder  and  more  per- 
tain Cook  in  1778.  the  discoverer  losing  tinadous  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  than  the 
his  life  here.  Each  Island  had  formerly  sparrow-hawk  (which  see)  ;  see  also  FaU 
its  own  king,  but  under  Kamehameha  1  con, 

(who  died  in  1819)  they  were  combined  Hawke  ^^^^^*  Bdwabo,  Lord,  a  cele- 
into  one  Wnsrdom.    It  was  a  simple  des-  brated     English     naval    com- 

potism  until  1840.  when  Kamehameha  III  mander,  bom  in  1705:  died  In  1781.  He 
granted  a  cop sti tu tion al  aroverriment.  At  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshinman.  in  1784 
a  later  date  Queen  Liluokalani  sought  to  received  the  command  of  the  Wolff  and 
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Hawthorne 


in  1747  became  commander  of  a  squadron, 
and  defeated  the  French  Heet  at  Belleisle. 
Uawke  was  in  consequence  made  a  K.  G. 
B.,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  -1759 
he  defeated  the  French  at  Quiberon. 
Hawke  was,  in  1765,  appointed  vice-ad- 
miral of  Britain,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  1776. 

TTq-nrVAr  (hftk'er).  Robebt  Stephen, 
XLawis^cr  .^jj  English  poet  and  divine, 
was  bom  in  1805.  and  died  in  1875.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became  vicar 
of  Morwenstow,  Cornwall.  His  works  com- 
prise Ecolesia,  ComUh  Ballads;  Echoes 
from  Old  Cornwall;  The  Quest  of  the 
Sangreal ,    etc 

Hawkers  and  Peddlers,  ^g";^ 

dors  of  small  wares. 

Hawke's  Bav,  f  ^/^'^*  *^^  ff^"^  ^*: 

****  "^^ "  '*^**'/ '  land,  on  the  east 
coast  of  North  Island;  area,  3,050,000 
acres,  containing  much  fertile  soil,  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
poses.  The  capital  is  Napier.   Pop.  8776. 

Hawkesbury,   ^^^1,^^80^,8^ 

the  Pacific  near  Sydney,  and  remarkable 
for  its  inundations. 
Hawking.      ^^  Falconry. 

Hawkins  (^ft^'ii^)*  Anthony  Hope, 
author,  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1864;  graduated  at  Oxford 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1887,  but 
devoted  himself  to  literature  instead  of 
law.  Among  his  works  are  Af  an  o/ Afar  A;, 
Mr.  Witfs  Widow,  Dolly  Dialopues,  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda,  The  Indiscretion  of  the 
Duchess,  The  Heart  of  the  Princess  Osra, 
Phroso,  and  a  number  of  short  stories. 

Hawkins,   ^^"  J^^i'*  *P  ^"^^l^^i,  ^* 

'  commander,  born  at  Plym- 
outh, in  1520.  He  made  several  voyages 
in  his  youth  in  the  slave  trade  and  was 
defeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  1567.  He 
was  appointed  vice-admiral  and  knight- 
ed for  his  services  against  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  in  1595  sailed,  in  company 
with  Drake,  against  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Fe  died  the  same  year. 

Hawk-moth,   ^°^,.  ^^   *^«„  spf^"* 

'  moths,  so  called  from 
its  hovering  motion, 
which  resembles 
that  of  a  hawk  look- 
ing for  its  prey. 
The  death's-head 
hawk-moth  is  the 
i  Acherontia  atrdpos; 
the  privet  hawk- 
moth,     the     Sphinw 

Upustri;   the    hummfTie-bird   hawk-moth, 

the    Macroglossa    stellatarum. 


Privet  Hawk-moth. 


TToix7lnx7»»/1  or  Hieracium,  a  genus 
XLttw&wccu,  q£  composite  planta 
characterized  by  yellow,  orange  or  red 
flowers,  with  imbricated  involucre,  fui- 
rowed  and  toothed  fruit,  and  bristly  pap- 
pus. In  America,  the  native  species  of 
Hieraoium  are  generally  known  as  rattle- 
snake-weeds, but  H.  aurantiacum,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  naturalized  from  Eu- 
rope, is  known  as  the  orange  hawkweed. 
Hawlev  (^ft'^^)*  Joseph  Roswell, 
AMM,\¥A,sij  statesman,  was  bom  at  Stew- 
artsville.  North  Carolina,  in  1826.  He 
studied  law,  and  became  prominent  as  a 
Republican  writer  and  speaker.  He 
served  during  the  Civil  war,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  as  brevet  major-generaL  In 
1866  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  in  1868  president  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  meeting  at 
Chicago ;  was  member  of  Congress,  1872- 
76,  and  in  1873-76  president  of  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission,  in  which 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  farthering 
the  international  exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  1881-1905  he  was  United  States 
senator.  Died  in  1905. 
Hawser  (\<8*r),  in  ships,  a  smaU 
■^^  cable   or   a   large   rope,   in 

size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow-Une,  used 
in  warping,  etc 

TTfl'orf'linm  (bft'thom),  or  Whitb- 
Hawxnorn  ^^l^^  {bratagus  Owya- 
cantha),  a  small  spiny  European  tree, 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Pomese  of  the 
order  Rosaceee,  rising  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  20  to  25  feet.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  obovate,  3  to  5  lobed;  the -flow- 
ers are  white,  sometimes  with  a  reddish 
tinge,  disposed  in  corymbs,  and  possess  an 
agreeable  perfume;  the  fruit  is  a  drupe 
of  a  red  color,  and  is  edible.  The  species 
are  about  fifty  in  number,  all  shrubs  or 
small  trees.  A  number  of  them  belong 
to  the  United  States.  When  young  the 
hawthorn  springs  up  rapidly,  and  if 
pruned  grows  into  a  thict  uedge.  When 
it  arrives  at  the  height  of  a  tree,  how- 
ever, it  makes  wood  very  slowly.  The 
timber  is  hard  and  durable,  and  fit  for 
many  purposes  of  utility.  The  double- 
flower  fdnd  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
for  shrubberies.  Hawthorn  blossom  is 
often  called  May,  from  the  time  of  its 
flowering  in  England. 

Hawthorne,  ^,^™*Xhie\X^'l3l 

ity,  bom  at  Salem.  Massachusetts,  in  1804 : 
died  in  1864.  He  studied  at  Bowdoin 
College,  where  he  took  his  defiree  in  1825 
alone  with  the  poet  Lons^ellow.  For  a 
number  of  years  after  this  he  led  a  re- 
tired and  studious  life  in  Salem,  writing 
tales,  some  of  which  appeared  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.    In  1887  appeared 
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^y  Hayden 

his  Twice-told  Tales,  SL  collection  ot  stories  herbage,  and  to  induce  a  slight  degree  of 
which  he  had  contributed  to  various  fermentation.  If  the  weather  has  been 
American  periodicals.  In  1838  he  was  wet  a  few  layers  of  straw  may  be  in- 
appointed  a  weigher  in  the  Boston  custom-  sertjBd  at  intervals.  Salting  is  also  recom- 
house,  a  post  which  he  held  for  a  few  mended.  On  large  farms  the  tedding  is 
years.  In  1846  he  published  his  Mosses  performed  by  a  tedding  or  haymakinz 
from  an  Old  Manse;  in  1850  The  Scarlet  machine. 

Letter;  in  1851  The  House  of  the  Seven  Hfl.V  John,  American  statesman  and 
Oahlesj  and  in  1852  The  Life  of  President  '^^^^  author,  born  at  Salem,  Indiana. 
Pierce,  and  the  Blithedale  Romance,  In  October  8,  1838 ;  died  at  Newburgh,  New 
1853  he  became  American  consul  at  liver-  Hampshire,  July  1,  1905.  He  graduated 
pool,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1857.  He  from  Brown  University  in  1858,  studied 
died  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  law  in  the  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
Other  works  are  his  Transformation  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  and  soon 
(I860),  Our  Old  Home  (1863),  etc. —  after  became  Lincoln*8  private  secretary, 
JULIAN,  son  of  the  above,  bom  in  1846 ;  serving  until  his  death.  He  was  secretary 
also  a  novelist.    In  addition  to  a  biography  of  the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Paris,  1865-67, 

at  Vienna,  1867-69,  and  at  Madrid,  1869- 
70.  After  his  return  he  was  for  five  years 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune; and  1879-81  first  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state.  In  1897  Hay  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  but  was  recalled  in  1898 
to  become  secretary  of  state,  succeeding 
W.  R.  Day,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Conference.  This 
office  he  held  until  his  death.  He  directed 
the  peace  negotiations  with  Spain  after 
the  war  of  1898,  influenced  the  Powers 
to  declare  publicly  for  the  *  open  door '  in 
China,  urged  the  'administrative  entity' 
of  China,  and  took  the  initiafive  in  induc- 
ing Russia  and  Japan  to  'localize  and 
Jimit  the  area  of  hostilities.  With  Lord 
Pauncefote  be  secured  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  the  con- 
dusion  of  a  new  treaty  with  Great 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  ^Ffi^'"^   (1901),  by  which  Great  Britain 

withdrew  her  objections  to  a  canal  con- 
of  his  father,  he  has  written  the  novels  structed  bv  the  United  States  across  the 
of  Bressant,  Idolatry,  Fortune*s  Fool,  etc.  Isthmus  of  Panama,  under  the  guarantee 
Hav  ^^^^*  *^®  stems  and  leaves  of  ^f  "neutralization  by  the  latter  Power.  He 
**^J^  grasses  and  other  plants  cut  for  also  negotiated  treaties  with  Colombia  and 
fodder,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored  usu-  ^^h  Panama,  looking  toward  the  conclu- 
ally  in  stacks.  The  time  more  suitable  «?n  of  the  canal ;  arranged  the  settlement 
for  mowing  grass  intended  for  hay  is  J^^."  Germany  regarding  Samoa,  and  that 
that  in  which  the  saccharine  matter  is  hy  just  commission  concerning  the  disputed 
most  abundant  in  the  plants,  viz.  when  '^P*'*  boundary  in  1903.  He  published 
the  grass  is  in  full  flower.  For  the  opera-  ^♦*«  ^^?fXoof'^^*  (1871),  The  Bread- 
tion  of  mowing,  dry  weather,  and,  if  pos-  JSt***,***'  (/883),  etc.,  and  with  John  G. 
Bible,  that  in  which  sunshine  prevaUs,  is  ?VS?**^  4fe?A****  ^nooln:  A  History 
chosen.     The  making  of  the  grass  into   ^^^  ^^"^  1894). 

hay  generally  takes  three  or  four  days  TTfl.vrlpTl  Febdinand  Vandevebb.  an 
to  get  it  ready  for  stacking.  This  period  •^^J^^"-}  American  geologist,  bom  in 
is  principallv  occupied  in  alternately  ted-  Westfield,  Mass.,  1829 ;  graduated  at 
ding  (♦.  e,  shaking  out  the  grass  loosely)  Oberlin  in  1850;  engaged  in  the  Civil  War 
and  gathering  it  up  into  cocks  or  small  as  surgeon  of  volunteers,  and  was  bre- 
heaps,  previous  to  stacking.  Care  must  veted  lieutenant-colonel;  spent  many 
be  taken  to  avoid  haymaking  either  under  years  in  exploring  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a  scorching  sun  or  during  the  prevalence  and  adjacent  country.  He  edited  the  first 
of  rain,  and  the  cocks  should  never  be  eight  reports  (1867-1876)  of  the  United 
opened  in  the  morning  until  the  disappear-  States  geographical  and  geological  sur- 
ance  of  the  dew.  In  stacking  the  great  veys  and  wrote  several  works  on  explora- 
object  is  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  tion  in  the  West.    He  died  in  1887. 
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Haydn  Hayti 

TToitiIti  (l^I'dn)*  Joseph,  a  celebrated  which  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hayes. 
JLnjruii  German  musical  composer,  His  administration  was  conciliatory  to- 
born  at  Rohrau*  on  the  borders  of  Hun-  wards  the  South,  and  earnest  in  its  efforts 
gary  and  Austria,  1732 ;  died  1809.  At  the  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  After 
age  of  six  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Haim-  his  retirement  he  was  actively  interested 
burg,  where  he  learned,  among  other  in  education  and  prison  reform.  He  died 
things,  singing  and  playing  by  rote.    On  in  1893. 

account  of  the  excellence  of  his  voice  be  ^o  v  Pever  ^^  ^^^  Asthma,  a  com- 
was  appointed  a  choir-boy  at  St.  Ste-  ****«/  *^vw,  pi^in^  characterized  bv 
phen's  Church,  Vienna.  At  the  age  of  six-  the  symptoms  of  common  catarrh ;  swell- 
teen  his  voice  began  to  break,  and  he  lost  ing  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  copi- 
his  situation  as  chorister.  Having  made  ous  watery  discharp^e  and  paroxysms  of 
the  acquaintance  of  Metastasio,  Porpora,  sneezing.  The  exciting  cause  is  attributed 
and  Gluck,  Hadyn  gradually  attracted  at-  to  various  substances,  such  as  pollen  of 
tention  by  the  brimancy  of  his  composi-  certain  flowers,  dust,  etc 

w^W-int. Va^?«'&"Nr,L*rR^  Haymarket  Square  Massacre, 

Hayaoil  ^^^^  ^q  English  historical  the  murder  of  several  policemen  in  Cbi- 
painter.  bom  in  1786 ;  died  by  his  own  cago,  May  4,  1886,  by  a  bomb  thrown  by 
hand  in  1846.  In  1804  he  became  a  stu-  an  anarchist  during  a  strike  of  50.000 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1807  workmen.  Eight  policemen  were  fatally 
exhibited  his  first  work,  Joseph  and  Mary  injured  and  66  wounded.  Eight  anarchists 
Revosina  (in  Egypt),  and  his  Dentatu8  were  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  of  mur- 
in  1809.  His  Judgment  of  Solomon  ap-  der ;  four  were  hanged ;  one  committed 
peared  in  1814.  In  1815  he  established  suicide  in  prison;  and  three  were  par- 
a  school  in  opposition  to  the  Academy,  an  doned  in  1893. 

undertaking  which  ended  in  pecuniary  frovtifl.Ti  (hi'nou),  Jultds  Jakob,  an 
failure  in  1823.  He  was  several  times  in  -n^j****"^  Austrian  general,  bom  in 
prison  for  debt,^was  always  complaining  1786;  died  in  1853.  He  took  part  in  the 
of  injustice  and  neglect,  and  finally  be-  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram. 
4iame  deranged  when  he  faUed  to  be  em-  TTovTlP  i^^)*  Isaac,  a  Revolutionary 
ployed  in  decorating  the  new  houses  of  -^^o-j"^  martyr,  bom  in  South  Caro- 
parliament  He  was  the  chief  English  lina  in  1745.  Taken  prisoner  at  the  can- 
historical  painter  of  his  time,  and  a  man  ture  of  Charleston,  he  was  paroled  to  visit 
of  great  intellectual  ability  generally.  his   sick   family.     Required   to  join   the 

TTovAa  (hftsj),  Isaac  Israel,  Arctic  British,  he  fled  to  the  American  camp, 
JiajrcB  explorer,  born  in  Chester  and  was  made  colonel,  but  was  soon  cap- 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1832 ;  died  in  tured  and  hanged. 

1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the  expedi-  TTovTiP  PAtJL  Hamilton.  American 
tion  of  1853-55  under  Dr.  Kane,  and  him-  -oMjiLSf^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
self  commanded  an  expedition  in  1860-61.  1830.  Called  the  Laureate  of  the  South ; 
He  served  as  an  army  doctor  during  the  died  1886. 

war,  and  in  1869  he  visited  Greenland.  TTQ-yYiA  Robert  Young,  American 
He  wrote  The  Open  Polar  Bea,  and  The  ^ajriic,  statesman,  bom  1791.  He 
Land  of  Desolation.  _  served   in    the  war  against   England   in 

TTatTAfl  thaz).  Rutherford  Bibchard,  1512,  and  in  1823  became  United  States 
.iwtjrco  President,  was  bom  at  Dela-  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  op- 
ware,  Ohio,  in  1822.  He  was  a  successful  posed  Daniel  Webster  in  debate  over 
practitioner  of  the  law  until  in  1861,  at  Footers  resolution.    Died  1839. 

the  outbreak  of  the  avU  war,  he  was  TTo  v-PaHTlCSef otft  Treatv.  Sih.  ir«« 
made  major  of  volunteers.  His  conduct  Hay-rauncciote  xrciitjr.  »eeifay. 
on  the  field  was  marked  by  conspicuous  ir«^;  (hft'ti),  Haiti,  ^  or  San  Do- 
gallantry,  and  he  attained  by  meritorious  •O'O'J*'*  minoo  (originally  Espa^ola; 
service  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general.  Latin,  nispaniola)^  one  of  the  West  In- 
In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con-  dies,  southeast  from  Cuba,  and  separated 
gress,  where  he  won  the  reputation  of  a  from  it  by  the  Windward  Passage,  50 
good  working  member.  In  1867.  1869.  and  miles    broad.      Its    length    is    400.    imd 

1875  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio.    In  breadth    150   miles ;    area,    about  28,000 

1876  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  square  miles.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  In- 
against  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  the  Democratic  tersected  west  to  east  by  three  chains  of 
candidate.  The  election  proved  so  close  mountains.  The  central  chain  contains 
that  the  result  was  in  doubt,  both  parties  the  highest  peak,  Loma  'Hna,  10,200  feet 
claiming  a  victory.  An  Electoral  Com-  The  principal  plain  is  the  fertile  Ve«j 
mission;  appointed  by  Congress,  was^re-  Real,  '^e  nvers  are  numerous,  but  of  amall 
quired  to  dedde  the  wralt  of  the  election,  si«e.     The  minerals  include  gold,  sUver, 
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gaickBilyer,  etc,  but  are  greatly  neglected,  taking  control  of  the  custom  house  and 
Hayti  aa  a  whole  is  one  of  the  healthiest  finances  for  ten  years,  and  establishing  a 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  seasons  native  constabulary  force  under  the  corn- 
are  :  a  wet,  during  which  heavy  rains  are  mand  of  an  American  officer, 
most  frequent  in  Aiay  and  June;  and  a  SaZflTd  (haz'ard).  a  game  at  dice 
dry,  during  which  little  or  no  rain  falls.  *********  ^  played  for  money.  The 
The  flora  includes  pines,  mahogany  trees,  player  is  called  the  caster,  and  Ms  oppo- 
fustic,  satin-wood,  lignum  vitse,  and  other  nent,  who  bets  with  him,  is  called  the 
cabinet  and  dye  woods,  plantains,  bananas,  setter.  The  former  calls  a  main,  i,  e.  any 
yams,  batatas,  oranges,  pineapples,  etc.  number  from  5  to  9  inclusive.  He  then 
The  staple  cultivated  products  are :  coffee,  throws  with  two  dice,  and  wins  if  he 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cacao.  *  nicks.'  Five  is  a  nick  to  5 ;  6  and  12  are 
The  fauna  includes  the  agouti,  European  nicks  to  6 ;  7  and  11  to  7,  etc  The  caster 
cattle  and  pigs  run  wild,  snakes,  caymans,  loses  or  'throws  out  *  if  he  throws  aces, 
turtles,  etc  Among  the  principal  towns  or  deuce  ace  (called  crabs).  Hazard  is 
in  Hayti  are  Poi-t-au-Prince,  San  Do-  a  game  involving  nice  calculations, 
mingo,  Jacmel,  and  Cape  Haytien.  Hazariba^h  (ha-iAr-i-b&g'),  chief 
Hayti  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  ****^«***"«*8'"'  town  of  the  district  of 
1492.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  perhaps  the  same  name^in  Ghota  Nagpur,  Bengal. 
24000,000  natives,  but  so  ruthlessly  did  Pop.  15,306.  The  district  contains  7021 
the   Spaniards   deal  with   the  aborigines  square  miles.     Pop.  1,104,742. 

that  within  a  century  they  practically  ez-  ^Qvebronok    (^-bmk),    a    town    of 

terminated  them,  having  introduced  negro  **-"'«*^"*vu.vik.    jj^ran^e^  ^^p,  Nord,  hav- 

slaves  in  their  place.    In  1630  the  French  ing  a  fine  church  with  an  open  spire  240 

settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  feet   high.     It  has   linen   manufactures, 

and  in  1697  the  western  portion  was  ceded  breweries,  tanneries,  dye-works,  etc    Pop. 

to  them,  while  the  eastern  remained  Span-  9194. 

ish.    In  1791  the  negroes  revolted  against  TTozel   (b^'^^*    Corylus),  a  genus  of 

France,    and    latterly    the    whole    island  ***"'**^*  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  order 

came  under  the  negro  leader  Toussaint  Gorylace®  or  Oupuliferse.     It  belongs  to 

L'Oaverture,  who  established  an  independ-  Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia,  and  North 

ent  republic     He  was  captured,  but  in  America.     The  leaves  are   roundish-cor- 

1803  Dessalines  headed  a  new  insurrec-  date,    alternate,    and    shortly    petiolate. 

tion,    drove    out    the    French,    and    was  The  European  hazel   (C.  AveUdna)   pro^ 

crowned  emperor  of  HaytL     He  was  as-  duces  the  nuts  called  filberts,  and  grows 

sassinated  in  1806,  and  the  Spaniards  re-  best  in  a  tolerably  dry  soil.    It  bears  male 

gained  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  and  female  flowers,  the  former  composing 

In  1821  the  Spanish  portion  declared  it-  cylindrical  catkins.     The  hazel-nut  oil  is 

self  independent  of  the  mother  country,  little  inferior  in  flavor  to  that  of  almonds, 

and  assumed  the  name  of  Spanish  Hayti ;  Hazel  branches  form  excellent  walking- 

but   it    was    subjugated    by    Boyer,    the  sticks,   fishing-rods,    etc.,    and   the   wood 

President   of   the   Haytian   Republic,   or  produces  good  charcoal,   often  employed 

French  Hayti.    In  1844  the  inhabitants  of  by   painters.     The   American   hazel    W. 

the    Spanish    portion    rose,    and    formed  ameriodna)  very  much  resembles  the  £jU- 

themselves  into  a  republic  under  the  name  ropean.     The  roots  are  used  by  cabinet- 

of  San  Domingo   (Republica  Dominica),  makers  for  veneering;  and  in  Italy  the 

In  1861  Santana  negotiated  a  reunion  of  chips  are  sometimes  put  into  turbid  wine 

the  state  with  Spain,  but  Spain  evacuated  for  the  purpose  of  fining  it. 

the  island  in  1865.    From  that  period  its  TTazel-?r011Se    C^o^^^o  hetuUna),  a 

history  presents  a  long  record  of  revolu-  ■"■•**•***  gAvu.o%?     species  of  grouse  in- 

tion  and   bloodshed,   of  which   the  guop  habiting    the    continent   of   Europe    and 

powder   explosion    that   killed    President  great  part  of  Asia,  allied  to  the  ruffed 

Leconte  in  1912,  is  typical.    It  now  com-  frrouse  of  America. 

prises  the  Republic  of  Hayti  on  the  west  TTovaIitia  (h&'zel-Sn),  an  alcoholic 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  Dominican  Re-  -"^^^aiuc  jj^^j^  distilled  from  the 
public  on  the  east  Port  an  Prince  is  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  HamamSUs  Virginica, 
capital  of  Hayti,  which  has  an  area  of  the  witch-hazel,  native  to  the  united 
10,204  sq.  miles  and  population  of  2,000,-  States.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  as  an  ap- 
000.  San  Domingo  is  the  capital  of  the  plication  to  wounds,  stanching  the  bleed- 
Dominican  Republic,  which  has  18,045  sq.  ing  and  promoting  healing.  It  is  equally 
miles  area  and  about  700,000  population,  useful  for  bruises.  Inflammatory  swellingpi. 
The  people  are  in  great  part  negroes  and  sprains,  and  the  like.  It  is  applied  on  a 
mulattoes.  A  murderous  outbreak  in  1915  pledget  of  lint  to  bleeding  piles.  In  in- 
led  to  a  ten  days*  reign  of  terror  and  temal  bleeding,  whether  JFrom  the  lungs, 
United  States  intervention,  that  country  stomach,  or  bowels,  it  ^ves  very  satisfac- 
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tory  results.  There  are  several  officinal 
preparations  of  the  witch-hazel,  a  fluid 
extract  and  a  tincture,  the  dose  of  the 
former  being  15  to  60  drops,  and  of  the 
latter  2  to  5.  Uazeline  is  the  name  given 
to  a  clear  colorless  liquid  prepared  by 
certain  chemists,  but  not  officinal. 
Hazleton  (l^a^'el-ton),  a  city  of  Ln- 
^^^  Jserne  County,  Pennsylvania, 

22  miles  s.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  the  Le- 
high Valley  and  Pennsylvania  railroads. 
It  is  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  sur- 
rounded  by  coUeries  and  other  industries 
affiliated  with  mininff.  It  has  iron,  steel 
and  pump  works;  also  numerous  textile 
establishments,  such  as  silk,  knittins, 
underwear  and  shirt  factories.  An  excel- 
lent state  hospital  is  located  here.  A  local 
corporation  manufactures  electricity  from 
culm  (waste  from  coal  mines)  and  sells 
electric  power  cheaply.  Pop.  30,147. 
Hazlitt  (^afjlit),  William,  English 
critic  and  essayist,  son  of  a 
Unitarian  minister,  was  bom  at  Maid- 
stone in  1778 :  died  in  1830.  In  1793  he 
became  a  student  in  the  Unitarian  Col- 
lege, Hackney,  but  on  leaving  it  devoted 
his  time  to  portrait  painting.  This  was  in 
its  turn  renounced  for  literature,  his  first 
publication  being  an  essay  On  the  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Action^  1805.  H«  deliv- 
ered various  series  of  lectures,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Revieto,  etc. 
Among  his  chief  works  are :  Characters  of 
Shakespeare* 8  Plays,  A  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish Stagey  Lectures  on  the  English  poets. 
Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers, 
TaUe  Talk,  Lectures  on  the  Elizabethan 
Age,  Life  of  "Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
Round  Table  essays,  written  with  Leigh 
Hunt — William  Cabew,  bom  in  18^4, 
grandson  of  the  above,  became  an  author 
and  editor,  among  his  publications  being 
History  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  Me- 
moirs of  William  Hazlitt,  etc. 

ITAflii  (hed),  the  term  applied  to  the 
■"^"'^  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  an 
animal  when  marked  oft  by  a  difference  in 
size,  or  by  a  constriction  (neck).  A  grad- 
ual increase  of  complexity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bead  is  observable  as  we  as- 
cend from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms 
of  life.  In  the  Protozoa,  Infusoria,  and 
Coelenterates  nothing  that  can  be  regarded 
as  a  head  is  found,  and  it  is  not  till  we 
ascend  to  the  worms  proper,  the  articu- 
lated animals  (crustaceans,  myrlapods, 
spiders,  and  insects),  the  land  and  fresh- 
water gastefopods  (snails  and  whelks), 
and  the  cuttle-fishes,  that  a  head  proper  is 
found.  The  cuttle-fishes  have  a  remark- 
able cartilaginous  box.  which,  like  a  skull, 
protects  their  anterior  nervous  ganglia, 
and  gives  support  to  the  muscles.  The  head 
of  the  vertebrated  animals  presents  a  reg- 


ular series  of  increasing  complexity  from 
the  lancelet  upwards,  and  as  the  anterior 
nervous  mass  enlarges,  and  its  ganglia  in- 
crease in  complexity^  so  do  the  anterior 
vertebrs  change  their  cliaracter;  as  the 
brain  becomes  spedalized.  so  does  the 
brain-case  or  skml,  attaining  its  highest 
development  in  man.  In  man,  and  in  tiie 
higher  vertebrates,  the  head  consists  of  an 
upper  chamber,  lodging  the  brain,  the 
eyes,  and  other  sense  organs,  and  a  lower, 
lodging  the  first  portion  of  the  alimentaiy 
canaL  In  proportion  as  the  vertebrates 
become  developed,  the  brain  increases  in 
size,  and  its  position  advances  anteriorly, 
until,  in  man,  it  comes  to  overhang  the 
face.  The  head  is  the  seat  of  intelligence 
and  of  consciousness,  as  it  contains  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  sense,  touch  being 
the  only  sense  not  limited  to  it  See 
SkuU. 

Sead  ^™  Fbanois  Bond,  miscellane- 
>  ous  writer,  brother  of  the  follow- 
ing, born  1793 ;  died  1875.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  being  in 
the  royal  engineers;  in  1825  undertook 
the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  Rio  de  la  Plata;  in  1835  became  gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  1838  sup- 
presiBed  the  Canadian  insurrection,  and 
was  made  a  baronet.  He  was  the  author 
of  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau, 
Rough  Notes  of  Rapid  Journeys  across 
the  Pampas,  A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks, 
The  Horse  and  his  Rider,  etc. 
TTeiifl      Sib  Geoboe,  a  writer  of  travels. 

He  held  various  posts  in  the  armv,  and 
was  present  at  most  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  1814  he  proceeded 
to  Canada  to  be  chief  of  the  commissariat 
of  a  proposed  navy  on  the  Canadian  lakes, 
and  subsequently  published  his  experi- 
ences in  Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in 
the  Wilds  of  North  America.  He  was 
knighted  in  1831.  He  also  wrote  Rome,  A 
Tour  of  Many  Days,  translations  of  Pac- 
ca*s  Memoirs,  and  of  Apuleius,  with  other 
works. 

Headache  «^«pi«{«^i^).  arf^s  from 

*^  ^**^"^  a  variety  of  causes.  The 
principal  forms  it  assumes  are: — (1) 
Congestive  Headache,  arising  from  over- 
fulness  of  blood.  It  may  be  cured  by 
purgatives,  while  reduction  of  the  diet 
and  saline  medicines  are  beneficial.  (2> 
Anwmio  Headache,  which  arises  from  a 
deficiency  of  blood,  and  occurs  In  persons 
badly  fed  or  in  weak  girls.  Good  food 
and  iron  tonic,  with  application  of  cold  to 
the  head,  are  often  of  service  in  such 
cases.  (3)  Nervous  Headache,  which 
often  attacks  the  studious,  and  which  Is 
relieved  by  nerve  tonics,  and  esnedallv  bv 
phosphorus  pills.     (4)    Neuralgic  Head- 
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Head  Hunters  Heart 

ache,  which  is  often  due  to  exposure  to  lTAQTnTi0*      See  Ear  and  Acoustics. 

cold.      What    is    caUed    HenUcrania    or  -".caring. 

Megrim,  wliich  is  the  limitation  of  the  SAorn     Lafcadio,    author,     bom    in 

headache  to  one-half  or  less  of  the  head,  ^•'^^^*'**^    the   Ionian   Islands   in   1850, 

is  often  treated  with  bromide  of  potassium,  resided  for  many  years  in  New  Orleans 

In  cases  in  which  headache  arises  from  and  New  York,  and  later  in  Japan.    His 

disease  of  the  liver,  nausea  results,  and  Two   Years  in  the  French   West  Indies 

this  characterizes  bilious  headache.     Im-  is  an  example  of  poetical  prose  that  at- 

purity  of  blood  and  gouty  affections,  as  tracted  much  attention.     Ue  wrote  also 

well  as  disease  of  the  kidneys,  are  fre<  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  and  other 

quent  sources  of  headache.    '  workk     He  died  in  1904. 

Head  Hunters,    *   ^'l^  >»L^  >  Heame    ^^fP"^*  thomas,  an  English 

A&vMu  A&u.M.v\/A»^      several    tribes,    in-  **'^"'***^     antiquary,  bom  m  1078 ;  died 

eluding  the  Dyaks  of  Borueo,  the  Kyans  in  1735.     Hearne  studied  at  Oxford,  and 

of  Celebes,  the  natives  of  Formosa,  etc.,  was  in  1701  appointed  assistant  keeper  of 

on    account    of    their    savage    mania    of  the   Bodleian   Liibrary,   and   he   held   the 

hunting  for  human  heads,  chiefly  by  noc-  post   of   second   librarian   from   1712   to 

tumal  raids,  and  treasuring  them  as  tro-  1715,  but  had  to  resign  as  his  Jacobite 

phies.     The  practice  resembles  the  scalp-  principles  precluded  him  from  taking  the 

taking  of  the  American  Indians.  oaths    to    the    government.      Among    his 

TTeiLillfiV     *^^'^  Tyleb,  historian,  was  works  may  be  mentioned  Ductor  JtHsiori- 

XLcauxcjr^    born    in    Delaware    county,  cus,    Reliquia;    Bodleianas,    History    and 

New  York,   in   1814;   was  graduated  at  Antiquities    of   Glastonbury^    editions   of 

Union  College  in  1839.     In  1855  he  was  Leland,    of    Spelman's    Life    of    Alfred, 

elected  secretary  of  state  for  New  York.  Fordun's  Scotichronicony  etc. 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  of  QAargt      I*uebe,    philanthropist,    bora 
history  and  biography,  including  Napoleon  ^     in  1842,  her  maiden  name  be- 

and  his  Marshals    (1846),  Oliver  Crom-  ing  Apperson.    In  1861,  she  was  married 

well   (1848),  The  Second  War  Between  to  George  F.  Hearst,  late  United  States 

England  and  the  United  States    (1853),  Senator    from    California,    who    di^    in 

Life    of    Washington    (1854),    and    The  18QI.     He  left  her  very  wealthy,  and  she 

Great  Rebellion   (1863-66).     He  died  in  donated  from  $3,000.0(50  to  $4,000,000  to 

1897. — His    brother,    P  u  i  N  E  A  8    Camp  the  University  of  Calif omia  for  buildings, 

(1819-1901),    a    Presbyterian    minister,  having  previously  paid  the  cost  of  a  com- 

wrote  Women  of  the  Bible,  Public  Men  petition  of  the  best  architects  of  Europe 

of  To-day,  Lives  of  Josephine,  Kossuth,  and   America   for   the   plans.      She   also 

Grant,  etc.,  and  many  other  works.  gave  $200,000  to  the  American  University. 

TTAolila      See  HedAes.  Washington,  D.  C,  to  build  a  National 

X1.CIUU9.  Cathedral  School  for  girls,  and  condder- 

TTaoHIi     (helth)    is   that   condition   of  able  sums  for  other  educational  and  char- 

ACiutu    ^.jjg  jj^j^g  ij^y  i^  which  all  itable  work. 

the  bodily  functions  are  performed  easily  Hearst      William  Randolph,  son  of 

and  perfectly,  and  unattended  with  pain.  **«'«**"•'?     the   preceding,   bom   in   San 

The  most  perfect  state  of  health  is  gener-  Francisco,   California,  in   1863.     He  be- 

ally  connected  with  a  certain  condition  came  a  journalist  in  early  life,  and  was 

of  the  bodily  organs,  and  well  marked  by  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ban  Fran- 

certain  external  signs.    See  Sanitary  Sci-  cisco    Examiner   in    1886.      In    1895    he 

ence,  bought  the  New  York  Journal,  and  later 

ITaqHIi      Bill  of.    See  BiU,  bought    the   Advertiser   and   renamed    it 

.□.ctubii^  the  American,  and   started   the   Chicago 

Wpftl+li      Municipal    Boabds    of,    in  American   and    Morning    Examiner,    the 

XLCtubii^     the  United  States,  are  insti-  Boston  American,  and  the  Los  Angeles 

tutions  organized  under  city  government.  Examiner,     He  engaged  actively  in  poli- 

and  deriving  powers  from  state  laws  for  tics,  made  himself  prominent  by  his  radi- 

the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of  cal   newspaper   methods,   was  elected   to 

the  citizens.     Every  city  of  importance  Congress  in  1903  and  1905,  and  was  a 

has  a  municipal  board  of  health. — State  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 

Boabds    of,    institutions    established    by  nomination  in  1904.     He  ran  for  mayor 

state  legislative  enactments,  intended  to  of  New  York  City  in  1905.  for  governor 

have    a    central    advisory    relation    with  of   New   York    State   in   1906,    and   for 

local  sanitary  organizations,  and  to  super-  mayor  again  in  1909. 

intend  a  state  system  of  vital  statistics.  Vaqt^       (hart),  a  hollow  muscular  or- 

They  have  been  created  in  most  of  the  **        ^      gan,  the  function  of  which  is 

states,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 

with  ever-widening  activities.  the  organs  of  circulation  being  the  heart. 
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the  arteries,  the  yeins,  and  the  capillary  turning  to  the  veins  by  the  capillary  sys- 
vessels.     The  heart  in  men,  quadrupeds,  tern.     It  is  now   become  venous,   passes 
birds,  and^  some  reptiles  is  composed  of  through   the   veins  from    the   extremities 
four  cavities,  two  auricles  and  two  ven-  towards  the  heart,  receiving  the  chyle  and 
tricles.     It  is  enveloped  in  a  membrane  the  lymph,  and  is  emptied  into  the  right 
called   the  pericardium,   and  is   situated  cavities  of  that  organ,  which  returns  it 
toward  the  left  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  cap- 
between  the  lungs.     With  each  beat  the  illary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  where  it  is  sub- 
apex  of  the  heart  strikes  against  the  wall 
of  the   chest  in   the  space   between   the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  little  below  and  to 
the  right  of  the  left  nipple.     The  right 
auricle  communicates  with  the  right  ven- 
tricle, besides  which  there  are  in  it  three  I 
openings,  that  of  the  vena  cava  inferior ^  < 
that  of  the  vena  cava  superior,  and  that 
of  the  coronary  vein.     The  communica- 
tion between  this  auricle  and  ventricle  is 

closed  by  a  valve  when  the  ventricle  con-  | 

tracts.    The  right  ventricle  communicates  | 
with  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  opening 

into  the  artery  being  guarded  by  a  valve  Htjmah  Hbabt. 

formed   of  three  flaps.     When   these  are  5*^-   h  Exterior,     a.  Right  auricle,     b,  Left 

brought  together  they  interrupt  the  com-  ««rio»e-     C  R»«ht  ventnde.     d,  Left  ventnole. 

munfcatio/between  fbe  ventrfele  and  the  ."^  -.  «^e^^.  A^.    o  T^a^ 

artery.      The    left   auricle    communicates  tive  carotid  artery.  V   Left  subolavian  vtery. 

through   a  valved   opening   with   the   left  i^  Left  coronary  artery. 

ventricle,  and  contains  the  orifices  of  the  Fig.  2,  Section,  right  ride,      c,  d,  b,  r,  q  m  in 

four  pulmonary  veins.    The  left  ventricle,  Fig.  l.  a.  Cavity  of  right  auricle.   6,  Inferior  vew 

besides  the  communication  with  the  left  S^'uIo-^eSSSJT^  ^^nSui. ''^f  "^^  df   S: 

auricle,  contains  the  orifice  .of  the  sorts,  pulmonarywrteS;   /TSSf  ovaSs. 
also  provided  with  a  valve  similar  to  that 

of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  auricle  jected  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  resumes 
and  ventricle  of  one  side  are  separated  the  qualities  of  red  or  arterial  blood,  and 
from  those  of  the  other  by  a  complete  is  ready  for  a  new  course, 
muscular  partition,  the  septum  cordis.  The  mechanism  of  the  circulation  is  as 
The  valves  at  the  openings  of  the  arteries  follows : — ^The  blood  contained  in  the  two 
are  called  semilunar,  that  at  the  orifice  venae  cavse  is  poured  into  the  right  auri- 
of  the  right  auricle  tricuspid,  that  at  the  cle.  which  contracts,  and  thus  forces  the 
orifice  of  the  left  auricle  mitral,  and  that  fluid  to  escape;  but  the  vens  cavse  oppose 
at  the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  the  to  its  backward  passage  the  column  of 
Eustachian  valve.  The  heart  is  formed  of  blood  which  they  contain,  and  it  must 
a  firm  thick  muscular  tissue,  composed  of  therefore  pass  into  the  right  ventricle, 
fibers  interlacing  so  as  to  form  a  figure  The  ventricle  then  contracts,  and  the 
of  eight.  It  also  contains  nerves  and  tricuspid  valve  closing  the  passage 
vessels.  The  arteries  carry  the  blood  through  which  the  liquid  entered,  it  is 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  forced  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  along 
They  terminate  in  the  capillary  vessels,  a  which  it  must  flow  (return  to  the  ven- 
series  of  extremely  minute  tubes  which  tricle  being  prevented  by  the  semilunar 
pass  over  into  the  veins.  The  veins  are  valve)  into  the  capillary  system  of  the 
the  channels  by  which  the  blood  passes  lungs,  whence  it  passes  into  the  pulmo- 
back  from  the  body  to  the  right  auricle  nar^  veins,  which  pour  it  into  the  left 
of  the  heart.  The  blood  which  is  re-  auricle  by  four  orifices.  The  contraction 
turned  from  the  veins  is  purplish  red,  of  the  auricle  impels  it  into  the  left  ven- 
from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  defi-  tricle,  by  which  it  is  driven  forward  into 
ciency  in  oxygen,  and  is  called  venous;  the  aorta  (the  mitral  valve  preventing  its 
that  which  leaves  the  heart  is  bright  red,  return  into  the  auricle),  and  thence  into 
being  oxygenated,  and  is  called  arterial,  the  general  circulation.  The  two  auricles 
The  venous  blood  parts  with  its  excess  contract  and  relax  simultaneously  with 
of  carbonic  acid  and  receives  new  supplies  each  other,  as  do  also  the  two  ventricles, 
of  oxygen  in  the  capillary  system  of  the  The  relaxation  is  called  diastole;  the  con- 
lungs,  flows  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  traction  systole.  The  quantity  of  blood 
thence  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  projected  at  each  systole  is  generally  esti- 
thence  it  passes  into  the  aorta,  and  is  mated  at  six  ounces.  The  causes  of  the 
transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  re-  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  are 
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entirely  involuntary  and  dependent  on  the 
nervous  aystem  to  a  large  extent  The 
systole  of  the  ventricles  is  the  cause  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
which  dilate  with  each  wave  driven  into 
them. 

The  heart  is  the  seat  of  various  and 
generally  dangerous  diseases.  One  of 
these  is  pericarditU  or  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  the  double  lining  mem- 
brane or  bag  enveloping  the  heart  The 
cause  of  this  disease  may  be  exposure  to 
cold,  or  an  injury,  or  it  mav  be  compli- 
cated with  other  diseases.  Inflammanon 
of  the  inner  lining  is  termed  endooarditit. 
Valvular  disease  lis  a  common  affection  of 
the  heart,  the  vdlves  becoming  thickened, 
contracted,  rigid,  or  otherwise  affected,  so 
that  theT  cannot  properly  perform  their 
duty.  The  mitral  valve,  for  instance,  may 
become  too  narrow  and  contracted,  and 
the  result  is  that  all  the  blood  does  not 
pass  into  the  aorta.  In  other  cases  of 
valvular  disease,  the  same  result  follows, 
viz.  imperfect  depletion  of  the  ventricles 
and  auricles,  the  return  of  blood  being 
termed  regurgitation.  The  heart  conse- 
quently becomes  weakened,  while  the  en- 
tire system  suffers.  Overgrowth  or  hyper' 
trophy  and  dOatation  are  frequent  results 
of  valvular  disease.  In  such  cases  the 
avoidance  of  violent  exercises  and  emo- 
tions is  necessary.  The  use  of  digitalis 
is  often  successful  in  strengthening  and 
soothing  the  heart  Certain  diseases  pro- 
duce atrophy,  in  which  the  heart  becomes 
feeble  in  action,  while  fatty  degeneration 
occurs  when  the  muscular  fibers  are  re- 

S laced  by  oleaginous  particles.  This  ren- 
ers  the  heart  peculiarly  liable  to  rupture 
under  any  strain  or  violent  emotion, 
hence  such  should  be  carefully  avoided  by 
patients.  Among  other  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart  are  angina  pectoris  (the 
cause  of  which  Is  uncertain),  distin- 
guished by  a  sense  of  strangling  or  suffo- 
cation in  the  breast  Neuralgia  of  the 
heart  is  similar  in  symptoms  to  angina. 
A  very  common  heart  ailment  is  palpita- 
tion, often  caused  by  indigestion,  and  the 
excessive  use  of  tea  and  tobacco.  Syncope 
or  fainting  results  from  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion or  slowing  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
may  be  caused  by  excitement,  emotion,  or 
shock  of  some  kind.  Some  of  the  above 
forms  of  heart  disease  can  be  discov- 
ered only  by  auscultation  or  percussion; 
others  are  very  evident  even  to  non-pro- 
fessional observers. 

Heart's-ease.     ^ee  vioiet. 

TTACirf.TirnTiiTl  the  name  applied  to 
Heam-Urcnin,  certain  genera  of 
sea-urchins  on  account  of  their  cordate  or 
heart  shape. 


Heat  (^^t)»  ^®  name  given  to  a  pe« 
*T  culiar  sensation,  and  also  to  the 

agent  which  produces  it,  this  being  now 
believed  to  be  a  certain  motion  in  the 
minute  molecules  of  which  all  bodies  are 
composed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  heat 
is  to  alter  the  temperature  of  bodies.  In 
almost  all  cases  when  heat  is  supplied  to 
a  body,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises, 
and  when  heat  is  removed  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  falls.  If  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  evident,  and  such  as  may 
be  noted  by  the  thermometer,  the  heat  is 
then  termed  sensible j  if  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  ice  immediatdy  melted,  it  is 
termed  latent.  Temperature  is,  in  fact, 
the  tendency  that  a  bodv  has  to  impart 
heat  to  other  bodies.  If  two  bodies  im- 
part no  heat  to  each  other  when  in  con- 
tact, they  are  said  to  have  the  same  tem- 
gerature.  When  the  one  possesses  more 
eat  than  the  other  there  is  an  imparta- 
tion  of  heat  from  the  former  until  the 
temperature  is  equalized.  Different  bodies 
require  very  different  amounts  of  heat  in 
order  to  raise  their  temperature  through 
the  same  number  of  degrees.  Thus  it 
requires  about  thirty  times  as  much  heat 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water 
1^  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb. 
of  mercury  by  the  same  amount  The 
terms  capacity  for  heat  and  speoifio  heat 
are  used  in  relation  to  this  property  of 
bodies.  The  capacity  for  heat  of  a  body 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
its  temperature  1®  from  some  fixed  point, 
as  from  0**  C.  or  from  32*  Fah.  The 
specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio 
between  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  substance  1^ 
from  some  fixed  point  and  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  an  equal  mass  of  distilled  water  1^ 
from  0*  O. 

Heat  changes  the  dimensions  of  bodies. 
Increase  of  volume  is  the  normal  effect 
although  the  reverse  is  observed  in  water 
between  0*  C.  and  4*  C,  and  in  iron  and 
bismuth.  Between  moderate  limits  bodies 
expand  nearly  regularly  with  the  temper- 
ature, but  this  does  not  hold  good  of  the 
more  extreme  limits.  (See  Smpansion,) 
Addition  of  heat  liquefies  solid  lodies,  and 
converts  liquids  into  gases.  During  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid,  or  a 
liquid  into  a  gas,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  heat  is  absorbed,  and  in  the  reverse 
process  heat  is  given  out ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which,  though  heat  is 
taken  in  or  given  out,  the  temperature  is 
not  altered.  Hence  the  heat  is  said  to 
be   made   latent.     Heat   also  alters  the 

?ower  of  bodies  for  conducting  electricity. 
n  solids  the  conductivity  is  diminished 
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to  a  great  extent  by  an  increase  of  a  few 
degrees  in  the  temperature.  In  liquids, 
on  the  other  hand,  increase  of  tempera- 
ture increases  the  conductivity.  The  mag- 
netic properties  of  bodies  are  also  chanced 
by  heat.  For  example,  an  iron  bar  that 
has  been  magnetized  suddenly  loses  the 
whole  of  its  magnetism  at  a  particular 
temperature.  Heat  possesses  the  power 
of  altering  the  chemical  propert%e»  of 
bodies.  In  some  cases  it  breaks  up  chem- 
ical compounds,  but  in  general  it  favors 
chemical  combination. 

In  measuring  quantities  of  heat  various 
units  may  be  adopted,  as,  for  instance,  the 
quantity  necessary  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice. 
But  the  unit  quantity  of  heat  now  gen- 
erally fixed  on  (the  Centigrade  thermome- 
ter and  metrical  system  being  employed) 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  whicn  will  raise 
•  the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  distilled 
water  from  0*  C.  to  1*  C;  or  1  lb.  of 
water  may  be  used  instead  of  1  gramme, 
and  one  degree  Fahrenheit  instead  of  one 
degree  Centigrade.  Colorimeiry  is  the 
technical  name  given  to  the  part  of  the 
subject  that  deals  with  the  practical 
measurement  of  quantities  of  heat. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  one  end  of  a 
bar  of  iron  it  is  propagated  through  the 
substance  of  the  bar,  producing  a  rise  of 
temperature  which  is  first  perceptible  at 
near,  and  afterwards  at  remote  portions. 
This  transmission  of  heat  is  called  con- 
ducUvity.  The  best  conductors  are 
metals^but  all  bodies  conduct  more  or 
less.  The  best  conductor  is  silver,  next 
follow  in  order  of  their  conductivity  cop- 
per, gold,  brass,  zinc,  tin,  steel,  iron,  lead. 
With  the  exception  of  mercury  and  other 
melted  metals,  liquids  are  exceedingly  bad 
conductors  of  heat.  This  can  b#  shown 
by  heating  the  upper  part  of  a  column  of 
liquid  and  observing  the  variations  of 
temperature  below.  These  will  be  found 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  and  to  be  very 
slowly  produced.  If  the  heat  were  ap- 
plied below  we  should  have  the  process 
c^ed  the  convection  of  heat;  the  lower 
layers  of  liquid  would  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  be  replaced  by  others  which  would 
rise  in  their  turn,  thus  producing  a  cir- 
culation and  a  general  heating  of  the 
liquid.  When  the  heat  is  applied  above 
the  expanded  layers  remain  in  their  place, 
and  the  rest  of  the  liquid  can  be  heated 
by  conduction  and  radiation  only. 

Radiation  of  heat  consists  in  the  propa- 
gation of  heat  from  a  hotter  body  to  a 
colder  one  through  an  intervening  me- 
dium which  is  not  heated  during  the 
process.  The  heat  is  transmitted  by  the 
same  medium  that  transmits  light  from  a 
luminous  body.  Radiant  heat  and  light 
are,  in  fact;  the  same  thing,  namely,  vi- 


brations of  an  elastic  medium,  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  supposed  to  fill  all  space, 
and  they  obey  the  same  laws  of  reflection, 
refraction,  interference,  and  polarization. 
ThejT  also  obey  the  general  laws  of  wave- 
motion.  A  luminous  body  excites  in  the 
ether  waves  or  undulations  of  a  great 
many  different  wave-lengths,  some  of 
them  capable  of  affecting  the  eye  as  light, 
and  others  not  Heat  rays  need  not  be 
at  all  luminous ;  they  may  have  no  light- 
giving  power,  but  may  be  what  are  known 
as  rays  of  dark  heat^  capable  of  being 
detected  by  the  thermometer,  but  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye.  Other  rays  are 
purely  chemical  in  their  effect  (as  in  pho- 
tography), and  are  called  actinio  rays. 
The  general  effect  of  radiation  is  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  any  system  of 
bodies  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of 
radiating  one  to  the  other.  Every  body 
of  the  system  is  constantly  sending  forth 
heat  rays  in  all  directions,  and  receiving 
the  heat  radiated  from  the  other  bodies. 
But  the  hotter  bodies  emit  more  than  they 
receive,  while  the  colder  bodies  receive 
more  than  they  emit,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  system  is  thus  gradually  equalized. 
The  rapidity  or  otherwise  of  radiation 
differs  much  in  different  bodies.  The 
radiation  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  power  of  a 
body  to  radiate  heat  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  power  of  absorbing  heat 
radiated  to  it,  and  with  Its  power  of  re- 
flecting heat  Surfaces  that  are  good 
radiators  are  good  absorbers,  and  surfaces 
that  absorb  heat  readily  reflect  it  badly. 
Thus,  a  kettle  covered  with  soot  loses, 
when  filled  with  hot  water,  heat  more 
rapidly  than  one  with  a  brightly  polished 
surface.  The  best  absorber  of  all  is  a 
surface  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  lampblack.  Brightly  polished  metals 
are  the  worst  absorbers  among  the  bodies 
that  are  not  transparent  to  radiant 
heat 

The  transmission  of  radiant  heat 
through  various  substances  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  In  tMs  connection  the 
terms  d%athermanou8  amd  athermanous 
correspond  to  transparent  and  opaque  in 
the  case  of  light  One  of  the  chief  dia- 
thermanous  bodies  Is  rock-salt  Common 
white  glass  transmits  rays  of  high  re- 
f  rangibilitv,  stopping  those  of  low  rerrangi- 
bility.  Hence  its  use  as  a  fire  screen. 
For  the  jgreater  part  of  the  heat  of  a 
common  fire  is  of  the  dark  kind,  and  is 
nearly  ail  stooped  by  the  glass;  but  glass 
does  not  screen  from  the  heat  of  the  soil 
a  great  part  of  which  consists  of  heat  or 
high  refrandbillty.  On  the  other  band, 
smoked  rock-salt  transmits  very  little  of 
the  heat  of  high  refrangibility,  though  it 
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is    almost    perfectly    diathermanous    to 
dark  heat 

The  nature  of  heat  was  long  a  subject 
of  active  controversy.  The  common 
theory  during  the  last  century,  and  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  present,  was  the  mate- 
riaUsttOf  or  that  by  which  heat  was  re- 
garded as  an  imponderable  fluid  {caloric) 
which  could  permeate  all  matter,  and 
which,  uniting  with  the  particles  of 
bodies,  produced  the  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  heat  The  materialistic 
theory  was  held  by  Black  and  Lavoisier, 
but  it  was  exploded  by  the  experiments  of 
Rumford  and  Davy.  Among  the  contribu- 
tions of  Davy  to  the  science  was  his  cele- 
brated experiment  of  rubbing  together 
two  pieces  of  ice,  while  surrounded  by  an 
iceKx>ld  atmosphere,  until  they  melted 
away  completely.  He  concluded  that  *  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of 
heat  is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  com- 
munication are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
laws  of  the  communication  of  motion.' 
Between  1840  and  1843  Joule  conclu- 
sively established  the  truth  of  this  theory 
— the  dynamical  theory  of  heat — by 
measuring  the  amount  of  energy  required 
to  produce  a  definite  heating  effect,  and 
by  showing  that  the  quantity  of  heat  ob- 
tained by  expending  a  definite  amount  of 
energy  in  friction  is  the  same  whatever 
is  the  nature  of  the  body  in  which  the 
friction  takes  place.  The^  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  him  are  thus  given : — 

1st  The  quantitv  of  heat  produced  by 
the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or 
Hquid,  is  always  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  expended. 

2d.  The  quantity  of  heat  capable  of 
increasing  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of 
water  by  1**  Fah.  requires  for  ite  evolu- 
tion the  expenditure  of  mechanical  energy 
represented  by  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through 
1  foot  This  amount  of  energy  or  work, 
equal  to  772  footpounds,  is  called  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat. 

That  heat  is  a  form  of  energy  is  now 
considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  question. 
Every  substance  is  considered  to  have 
some  kind  of  molecular  structure,  and 
heat  is  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  r^^la- 
tive  motions  of  the  molecules  or  particles. 
The  greater  the  energy  of  the  motion  the 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so 
long  as  it  maintains  its  original  state, 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous;  and  an  altera- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  motion  probably 
constitutes  the  change  from  one  of  the 
states  of  matter  to  another.  After  the 
time  of  Rumford  and  Davy,  Fourier  and 
Camot  were  highly  distinguished  for  their 
inquiries  into  the  mathematical  theory  of 
heat  Fourier  investigated  the  theory  of 
conduction  and  radiation,  while  on  the  in- 


vestisations  of  Camot  has  been  founded 
the  Branch  of  Thermodynamics,  which 
treats  of  the  conversion  of  heat  into 
mechanical  force  or  energy,  and  vice 
verad.  (See  Thermo^ynamtcs.)  The  in- 
vestigations of  Joule  and  the  discovery  of 
the  quantitative  equivalence  of  energy 
with  neat,  led  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  See 
Energy, 

Heat-engine,    f^gi^^^"^^"^ 

Heath  (heth),  the  common  name  of 
many  plants  of  the  nat  order 
Ericaceae.  Those  that  belone  to  the  genus 
Erica  have  their  leaves  simple  and  entire ; 
their  flowers  oval,  cylindrical,  or  even 
swelled  at  the  base;  the  corolla  is  four- 
cleft;  the  stamens  eight,  terminated  by 
anthers  which  are  usually  notched  or  bi- 
aristate  at  the  summit,  and  the  fruit  dry, 
four  or  eight-celled.  From  400  to  600 
species  are  known,  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
which  inhabit  Europe,  and  have  small 
flowers,  whilst  all  the  remainder  are  na- 
tives of  South  Africa  (the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope).  Many  of  them 
bear  brilliantly  colored  flowers. 
TImMiUpIA  (beth'feid),  Gkoboe 
neaxnneia  Augustus  feixior,  Lobd, 
a  British  seneral,  bom  in  Roxburgh- 
shire in  1718 ;  died  in  1790.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  at  the 
French  military  school  at  La  Fftre,  and 
served  for  some  time  in  the  Prussian 
army.  He  entered  the  British  army  in 
1735,  was  wounded  at  Dettingen  in  1743. 
and  in  1762  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Havana.  In  1775  he  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  soon 
after  governor  of  Gibraltar.  Spain  and 
France  having  sided  with  America  against 
Britain,  Gibraltar  was  besieged  by  the 
two  former  powers,  and  successfully  de- 
fended by  Elliot  from  1779  to  1783,  the 
siege  and  defence  being  among  the  most 
memorable  in  history.  The  king  sent 
Elliot  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  shortly 
after  he  returned  to  England,  and  waa 
created  Baron  Heathfield  in  1787. 

Heat  Spectrum,    ^t=tS?^f^m^ 

incandescent  body  that  contains  invisible 
heat  rays.  To  produce  the  heat  spectrum 
properly  lenses  and  prisms  of  rock-salt 
must  be  employed.  When  the  spectrum 
from  the  sun  is  examined  it  is  found 
that  the  maximum  heat  intensity  is  in 
the  darkheat  spectrum  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  place  where  light  ceases 
to  be  perceptible. 

Heaven    iM^^L,P«>^aWy    dmifyinf 

that  which  is  heaved  up  or 

elevated),  in  a  physical  sense,  the  asnre 

vault  which  spreads  above  as  like  a  hoi- 
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low  hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on  nent  he  became,  in  1807,  rector  of  Hodnet, 

the  earth  at  the  horizon.    It  is  in  reality  and  having  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 

merely   the  appearance  presented   to   us  the  dean  of   St  Asaph,  was  appointed 

by  the  immeasurable  space  in  which  the  prebend  of  the  cathedral.     On  the  death 

heavenly  bodies  move.    According  to  some  of  Bishop  Middleton,  Ueber  was  conse- 

its   azure  color  is  due   to   the  light   of  crated  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1823 ;  but  he 

the    <^estial    bodies    reflected    from    the  had  only  occupied  the  position  for  about 

earth  to  the  air,  and  thence  back  again,  two  years  when  he  died  of  apoplexy  at 

According  to  others  the  reflection  is  not  Trichinopoli,  in  1826.    In  addition  to  his 

from    the    air,    but    from    its    contained  hymns,   the  best  known  productions  are 

vapors.     A  theory  recently  broached  as-  Pdlesiine:   an   edition  of   the   works  of 

signs  the  azure  color  to  the  presence  of  Jeremy  Taylor   (with  Life)  ;  Poems  and 

particles  of  dust  in  the  air.    In  theology,  Translations, 

this  word  denotes  a  region  of  the  oni-  S^'kert  (^'^^i*)*  Jacques  Ren 6,  no- 
verse  where  God*s  presence  is  especially  ■**'^"^**'  torious  durine  the  French 
manifested,  in  contrast  with  the  earth,  revolution,  was  bom  at  Alencon  in  1757 ; 
According  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures  was  executed  in  1794.  Hubert  first  at- 
heaven  consisted  of  three  regions: — (1)  tracted  notice  as  editor  of  the  violent  Ja- 
That  of  the  clouds,  or  air;  (2)  that  of  cobin  organ  Le  P^e  Duchesne.  In  1792 
the  stars;  and  (3)  the  abode  of  God.  he  became  a  member  of  the  municipality  of 
They  also  divide  it  into  two  parts,  '  The  Paris,  which  contributed  to  the  massacres 
Heaven '  and  the  '  Heaven  of  Heavens.'  of  September,  and  he  was  named  attor* 
Among  the  Greeks  the  gods  were  supposed  ney-general  under  the  commune.  In  1798 
to  reside  on  Olympus,  and  the  classic  the  Girondists  procured  his  arrest,  but 
poets  placed  the  abode  of  the  just  in  the  he  was  released  by  the  convention.  He 
EHyslan  fields.  The  heaven  of  Islam  is  was  one  of  those  who  established  the  wor- 
a  scene  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  while  ship  of  reason,  and  he  was  always  on  the 
that  of  the  Buddhist  consists  in  Nirvana,  side  of  bloody  measures.  Having  de- 
regarded  by  some  as  meaning  the  absorp^  nounced  Danton,  the  latter,  in  conjunc- 
tion of  individual  existence  in  the  great  tion  with  Robespierre,  secured  his  arrest 
ocean  of  being.  The  ancient  German  and  decapitation  with  the  guillotine  in 
had    his    Walhalla,    and    the    American  1794. 

i-a  cMln^'g'/iSfoplSSSta  He^«^  language  and  Litera- 

that  heaven  is  the  residence  of  the  Most  ture    (h3'l>i*0)>    the    language    and    lit- 

High,  the  holy  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  erature   of   the    Jews,    Israelites, 

just  men  made  perfect,  that  this  abode  is  or    Hebrew^    especially    at    that    period 

eternal,  and  its  joys  intensely  spiritual,  when  they  formed  a  compact  nation  in- 

TTpflinr  ftnor      ^ee  Baryta,  habiting  Canaan  or  Palestine.     (For  a 

Jicavy  opar.  ^^^^^y^  ^^  ^^^^  history  of  the  people  see 

Hde     (hS'bS),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  Jews.)     The  Hebrew  language  forms  a 

AM,%iu%9    jQ^jegg  Qf  youth,  and  the  cup-  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages, 

bearer    to    the    gods,    until    replaced    by  being  akin  to  the  Aramaic  (Chaldee  and 

Ganymede,  a  daugh-  Syriac),  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Assyrian, 

ter  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  In  the  antiquity  of  its  extant  literary  re- 

who    gave    her    as    a  mains   Hebrew   far   surpasses   the  other 

wife  to  Heracles.     In  Semitic  idioms,  and  in  richness  and  devel- 

the  arts  she  is  repre-  opment   is  only   inferior   to  the   Arabic, 

sented  with  the  cup  in  The  language  is  deficient  in  grammatical 

which  she  presents  the  technicalities,    especially    in    moods    and 

nectar,    with    the    fig-  tenses  of  the  verb,  in  the  absence  of  the 

ure     of    a     charming  neuter  gender,  etc.    Its  roots  are  triliteral 

young  girl,   her  dress  (consisting    of    three    consonants),    and 

adorned     with     roses,  words  are  derived  from  them  by  the  re- 

and  wearing  a  wreath  duplication  of  the  letters  of  the  root,  and 

of  flowers.  by  the  addition  of  formative  elements  be- 

Heber      (  l^e'b^r  ),  fore  and  after  the  roots.    The  alphabet  is 

Reginald,  composed  of  twenty-two  consonants,  the 

an   English    poet   and  vowels  being  expressed  bv  marks  above  or 

,       „^,         bishop,    was    bom    in  below    these    letters.      The    accents   and 

Hebe  bvCSanova.     F^J«Jl*^   ^°    l^^A  marks   of  punctuation   amount   to  about 

ueDe.  Dycanova.     j^^    jgQQ    ^^^    entered  forty.    The  writing  is  from  right  to  left 

Brasenose  Cvollege,  Oxford,  and  in  1803  There  are  three  kinds  of  Hebrew  alphabet 

wrote     his     celebrated     prize     poem     of  now    in    use — the    square    or    Assyrian 

Palestine.    After  traveling  on  tiie  conti-  (properly    called    the    Babylonian),    t£e 
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most  common;  the  rabbinical,  or  medis-  long  the  Apocrypha  (in  Greek),  yarious 

val ;  and  the  cnrsive,  or  alpliabet  used  in  Greek  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  several 

ordinary  writing.  collections  of  prayers,  poems,  and  prov- 

The  extant  classical  Hebrew  writings  erbs.  To  the  succeeding  epoch  belong 
embrace  a  period  of  more  than  1000  years  some  celebrated  doctors  of  the  law — 
from  the  era  of  Moses  to  the  date  of  the  Hillel,  Shammai.  Gamalid,  and  others: 
composition  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  while  the  age  following  the  destruction  of 
which  stand  last  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Jerusalem  (A.a  70)  witnessed  the  com- 
During  this  period  the  written  language  pletion  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
underwent  surprisingly  little  change.  In  works  of  Josephus,  written,  however,  in 
passing  from  the  booa  of  Genesis  to  the  the  Greek  language.  On  being  driven 
books  of  Samuel  we  do  not  recognize  any  from  their  capital  by  the  Romans,  numer- 
very  striking  difference  in  the  language,  ous  schools  were  established  by  the  Jews 
Even  those  who  assert  that  the  Penta-  in  which  their  language  and  literature 
teuch  as  a  whole  is  of  a  comparatively  were  taught  Of  these  schools  the  most 
late  era,  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  celebrated  were  those  of  Babylon  and 
some  of  its  contents,  which  do  not  differ  Tiberias.  The  Miahna,  which  contains 
in  language  from  the  rest  There  is  in-  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  interpreta- 
deed  to  be  observed  a  "veiy  decided  differ-  tions  of  the  Scriptures,  is  supposed  to 
ence  in  style  and  language  between  the  have  been  compiled  in  the  latter  part  of 
earliest  and  the  very  latest  Hebrew  writ-  the  second  or  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
ings ;  but  this  change  was  sudden,  hence  third  century ;  and  the  rabbis  of  Tiberias 
Hebrew  literature  is  distinguished  into  and  Babylon  wrote  numerous  commenta- 
Pre-exilian  and  Post-exilian,  the  Baby-  ries  on  it  These  commentaries  were  at 
lonish  captivity  forming  the  break  be-  length  collected  into  two  separate  works, 
tween  the  two.  The  writings  which  be-  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian  Talr 
louff  to  the  age  subsequent  to  the  Babv-  muda.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  seems  to 
lonish  captivity  differ  very  considerably  have  been  completed  about  the  end  of  the 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  preceding  fourth  century,  and  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
age ;  the  influence  of  the  Aramaic  or  Chal-  mud  about  a  century  later,  under  the  care 
dee  lanffuage,  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  the  of  Rabbi  Ashe.  What  are  called  tiie 
land  of  their  exile,  having  greatly  cor-  Targums — that  is  Aramaic  translations 
runted  the  tongue.  The  historical  books  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament — be- 
belonging  to  this  age  are  the  books  of  long  partly  to  times  somewhat  anterior. 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  partly  to  times  subsequent  to  this  period. 
In  the  prophets  who  prophesied  during  The  Jews  latterly  adopted  tiie  languages 
and  after  tne  captivity,  with  the  ezcep-  of  the  various  peoples  among  whom  they 
tion  of  Daniel,  the  Aramaic  impress  is  by  happened  to  dwell,  though  they  also  wrote 
no  means  so  strong  as  we  might  antici-  in  classical  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  the  less 
pate,  they  having  evidently  formed  their  pure  form  of  the  Rahhinical  Hebrew, 
stvle  on  that  of  the  older  prophets.  At  The  most  brilliant  epoch  of  mediaeval 
what  time  Aramaic  became  the  dominant  Jewish  literature  is  that  of  the  domlna- 
element  in  the  national  language  it  is  im-  tion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Of  modem 
possible  to  determine,  but  eventually  it  literature  in  the  Hebrew  language  there 
entirely  took  the  place  of  the  old  Hebrew  is  little  that  is  of  general  interest 
as  a  spoken  tongue.  The  fragments  of  TTelirA'nrfi  (b^'brOz),  Epistle  to  the, 
the  popular  language  in  the  New  Testa-  ■^^^'^^^^o  one  of  the  books  of  the 
ment  are  all  Aramaic ;  and  ever  since  the  New  Testament  the  canonicity  and  au- 
Hebrew  proper  has  been  preserved  and  thorship  of  which  have  been  much  dis- 
cultivated  only  as  the  language  of  the  cussed.  The  immediate  successors  of  the 
learned  and  of  books,  and  not  of  common  apostles  (Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Mar- 
life,  tyr,  etc.)   seem  to  have  considered  it  as 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  the  of  canonical   authority.     Its   canonicity 

Jewish  literature  was  carefully  cultiva-  was  also  maintained  by  St  Jerome,  by 

ted.    Under  Ezra  the  Scriptures  were  col-  the  almost  universal  consent  of  the  Latin 

lected,  and  arranged  into  a  canon.    The  and  Greek  churches,  and  by  Ambrose  of 

Pentateuch  was  publicly  read,  taught  in  Milan;  while  in  416  a  decretal  of  Inno- 

schools,  and  translated  into  Aramaic  The  cent  I  was  issued  in  favor  of  this  view, 

legal  or  religious  traditions  explanatory  As  to  the  authorship,  the  early  Roman 

or  complementary  to  the  law  of  Moses  church    denied    its    Pauline    origin.     In 

were  collected  and  established  as  tiie  oral  Carthage  it  was  (in  the  second  century) 

law.     These  labors  resulted  in  the  Mid-  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  while  at  the  same 

raaht   a   general   exposition   of   the   Old  time  in  Alexandria  it  was  ascribed   to 

Testament,  divided  into  the  Halaoha  and  Paul.    This  view  was  supported  by  Cle- 

the  Haggada,    To  the  Maccabean  era  be-  ment    of    Alexandria,    ana    Orlgen,    the 
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former  believing  that  it  was  written  by  El-KhaUl),  a  town  in  Palestine,  18  miles 
Paul  ii^  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  south  by  west  of  Jerusalem,  2835  feet 
Greek  by  Luke.  Latterly  the  Pauline  au-  above  sea-leveL  It  lies  in  the  narrow 
thorship  became  generally  accepted  valley  (if  Mamre,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
throughout  Christendom,  but  in  modern  cities  of  refuge  west  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
times  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  Paul  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  A  mosque, 
was  not  the  author.  The  epistle  was  called  ElrHaranij  formerly  a  church,  con- 
probably  addressed  to  a  Jewish  section  of  tains  the  alleged  tombs  of  Abraham, 
the  Roman  church,  although  some  main-  Isaac,  Jacob,  Sarah,  etc.  Hebron  is  one 
tain  that  it  was  addressed  to  Jews  of  of  the  oldest  of  existing  towns.  It  was 
Alexandria.  If  the  latter  view  be  cor-  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  the  patri- 
rect  Apollos  may  be  the  author,  although  archs,  and  at  one  time  of  David.  Pop. 
tradition  seems  to  favor  the  claim  of  Bar-  about  15,000. 

nabas.     The  question  is  apparently  one  SeCfttSllS        (hek-a-t§'us),    an     emi- 

incapable  of  settlement.  *A*^v«.ir«^iAo       nent  ancient  Greek  histo- 

TT^yirirlAa       (heb'-ri-d6z),  or  Western  rian    and    geographer,    born    (probably) 

ACUiiucs      Islands     (the    Heboudai  about  550  b.o.:  died  about  476  B.C.     He 

•f  Ptolemy,  and  ^ehud€s  of  Pliny,  the  r  visited  Egypt,  Thrace,  Greece,  the  coasts 

being  an  erroneous  insertion),  a  series  of  of  the  Euxine,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa, 

islands  and  islets  off  the  west  coast  of  His  two  great  works  were  his  Tour  of 

Scotland,  usually  divided  into  the  Outer  the  World  and  his  Genealogies  or  Histo- 

Hebrides     (popularly    called    the    Long  ries.    Only  fragments  of  his  writings  are 

Island),  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.     The  extant 

islands  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde  are  Secate  (^^^'^'tS,  or  he'k&t),  an  an- 
not  now  considered  as  part  of  the  Hebri-  ^  cient  Greek  goddess,  whose 
des.  The  Hebrides  are  divided  between  powers  were  various.  She  could  bestow 
the  shires  of  Ross,  Inverness,  and  Argyle.  wealthy  victory,  and  wisdom ;  good  lack 
They  number  upwards  of  400  in  all,  on  sailors  and  hunters;  prosperity  on 
but  onlv  about  90  are  inhabited ;  area,  youth  and  on  the  flocks.  She  was  latterly 
about  2800  square  miles;  population,  confounded  with  other  divinities,  such  as 
about  100,000.  The  islands  are,  on  the  Dem§ter,  Artemis,  and  PersephOnft  (Pros- 
whole,  mountainous,  and  abound  in  moss  erpine) .  and  finally  became  especially  an 
and  moors.  Although  humid,  the  climate  infernal  goddess,  and  was  invoked  by 
is  mild.  The  soil  is  mostly  poor,  and  agri-  magicians  and  witches.  Dogs,  honey,  and 
culture,  except  in  certain  localities,  espe-  black  female  lambs  were  offered  to  her  at 
dally  Islay,  is  very  backward.  Oats  and  places  where  three  roads  met.  She  was 
barley,  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  consti-  often  represented  with  three  bodies  or 
tute  almost  the  entire  produce  of  the  soil,  three  heads,  and  with,  serpents  twined 
Cattle-rearing  and  fishing  are  staple  Iq-  round  her  neck. 

dustries.    The  land  is  mainly  occupied  by  Secatomb       (hek'a-tom,     or     hek'a- 

sheep-farmers,  and  by  great  numbers  of  ■"■^^^•••'vau.m      ^^^ .    q^^^   hecaion,   a 

crofters  occupying  small  pieces  of  arable  hundred,  houa,  an  ox),  in  ancient  Greek 

land  and  haviiig  often  the  right  in  com-  worship  literally  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 

mon  with  others  to  a  tract  of  rough  pas-  oxen,  but  aoplied  generally  to  the  sacrifice 

ture.    There  are  also  many  cottars  or  sub-  of  any  large  number.     It  was  necessary 

tenants,    and    excess   of    population   has  that  the  victims  should  be  without  blem- 

arisen  in  various  localities  from  the  mi-  ish.    Only  parts  such  as  the  thighs,  legs, 

nute  subdivision  of  land.     The  condition  or  bide  were  burned,  the  rest  furnishing 

of  the  inhabitants  generally,  is  very  de-  the    festive    meal    at    the    close    of    the 

pressed;    their    dwellings   miserable — the  sacrifice. 

older  being  without  chimneys  or  windows  SeckleS      (heklz).    or    Hackles,    an 

— and  their  living  poor.     Gaelic  is   the  ■**'^^"«*^**»      apparatus  employed  in   the 

universal  language,   although   English  is  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibers 

tolerably  well  known.    The  Hebrides  were  for  spinning.     It  consists  of  a  series  of 

early  colonized  by  Norwegians,  and  be-  long   metallic   teeth,   through   which    the 

longed  to  Norway  from  the  ninth  to  the  material  is  drawn  so  as  to  comb  the  fibers 

thirteenth  century,  being  annexed  to  Scot-  out  straight  and  fit  them  for  the  subse- 

land  in  1265.     In   1346  a  chief  of  the  quent  operations.    The  teeth  are  fixed  in 

Macdonald  clan  assumed  the  title  of  *  Lord  a   wooden   or   metallic   base,   in   several 

of  the  Isles,'  and  he  and  his  successors  rows,  alternating  with  each  othei  at  short 

affected  a  sort  of  semi-independence,  but  distances  apart 

the    Hebrides   were   finally    annexed    by  HeckmOndwike      ^  hek'mnnd-wlk ) 

James  V  in  1540.  **wv*i.i*xvii.**  tt  xxi.^     ^  thrivingtown  of 

VpTirmi       (hSTbrun;     anciently     Kir-  England,  county  of  York  (West  Kidinf), 

jLCUivu      '/aihrorha    or   Mamre,    now  with    extensive   blankei^   /^rpet.    woolen 
la— 5 
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cloth,  and  woolen  yarn  manafactoriea.  take  up  much  room,  and  exhaust  the  soil 
Pop.  9017.  to   some   extent      Uedg^es   are    probably 

Heola      ^^  Heexa  (hekia),  a  volcano   mor^  common  in  England  than  in  any 

'     of    Iceland,    about    20    miles  other  country,  though  they  were  not  so 
from  its  southwest  ooajBt,  about  5000  feet  common  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
in  height,  and  having  several  craters.    It  century.     They  are  increasing  in  use  in 
is  composed  chiefly  of  basalt  and  lava,  the  United  States,  various  plants  being 
and  is  always  covered  with  snow.    Many  used,   among  which   privet  has  recently 
eruptions  are  on  record.    One  of  the  most  become  very  popular, 
tremendous  occurred  in  1783,  after  which   Vedo'ehoe'  (nedj'hog ;     Erinaoiua 
the  volcano  remained  quiescent  till  Sep-  ***'**8^**"8   EuroptBus),  an  insectivor- 
tember,    1845,    when    it    again    became  ous  animal,  covered  with  spines  in  lieu 
active,  and  continued  with  little  intermis-  of  hair.     By  means  of  a  special  muscle 
sion   till   November,   1846,    to   discharge  it  is  able  to  roll  itself  up  into  a  ball, 
ashes,  some  masses  of  pumice-stone,  and  a 
torrent  of  lava.    The  last  outbreak  was  in 
1878. 

TTpnfnr  (hek'tur),  the  son  of  Priam 
ACUl^ur  ^^  Hecuba,  the  bravest  of 
the  Trojans,  whose  forces  he  commanded. 
His  wife  was  Andromache.  His  exploits 
are  celebrated  in  the  Iliad,  Having  slain 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  the  lat- 
ter sought  revenge,  and  Hector  was  slain 
by  him.  The  body  of  Hector  was  dragged 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  conqueror; 

but  afterwards  it  was  delivered  to  Priam  _  ,    .      ,-  .     ^    „  . 

for  a  ransom,  who  gave  it  a  solemn  buriaL  Hedgehog  {Brxnaeiui  Bwntpmu). 

Hector  is  the  most  attractive  warrior  in  ^nd  in  this  form  can  defy  most  of  iU 
Homer's  Iliad,  in  which  one  of  the  finest  enemi^.  It  has  a  ru^^tary  Si.  do" 
episodes  is  his  parting  from  Andromache  gated  nose,  sh^rt  eaTXh  a'^SSSi 
before  his  la»J  combat.  comparatively  broad.    The  hind  feet  have 

Hector,  ^^J^^J'^^^^i^^M^  fi^e  toes,  and  strong  coarse  hair  covers 
In  urn  nn^Jthf  Vi^/^f^JfAiexan-  «^°^«  P*^^«  ^^  ^«  ^^^'  Th^  teeth  are 
^A^}^'  E^ff  *l*^.ni^Jrir;  nnvplB  numerous.  Indudinj?  the  taU,  it  attains 
A..    .1..  \„^^°y  f%P^^*Li„Ti«;  a  length  of  11  inches.     It  usually  re^ 

J^lTJr^l^TJi  ^  si<J«8   ^    «nall    thickets,    and    feedi    on 

.  n.t'fl  Ko^     ^  Vhrvir?«      in  bruits,  roots,  and  insects.     It  is  fond  of 

a  V^^iLblLl'nH^fK.  a^nn^  'wifp  ^a^  or  roasted  flesh,  and  devours  cock- 
^f  PWo«  Wn1f^f®?r2?v^^«*wh^m^hf  "-caches  in  large  numbers  when  kept  in 
^^re'^teor'T'^arlc^  It  hibernates  in  winter.    The  fe- 

and  other  children.  After  the  fall  or 
Troy  she  was  given  as  a  slave  to  Odys- 
seus, and.  according  to  one  form  of  the 
legend,  in  despair  leaped  into  the 
Hellespont.  .   ,      I 

TTpiIiIIa  (hedl),  in  a  loom,  one  of  the 
Jieaaie  parallel  double  threads  which 
are  arranged  in  sets,  aud  with  their 
mounting,  compose  the  hame9B  for  rais- 
ing the  warp  threads  to  form  the  shed  aud 

allow  the  shuttle  to  pass.  Each  heddle  skull  of  common  Hedgehog  {EHnaehu  Evropmu), 
has  a  loop  or  eye  in  its  center,  through 

which  a  warp  thread  passes.  male  bears  four  to  eight  young  at  a  birth, 

TTAilprfl  (hed'6r-a),  the  genus  to  which  the  young  soon  becoming  covered  with 
.n.cucia    j^y  belongs.  prickles.     It  is  found  in  most  parU  of 

TTaiIo^a  (hedj),  a  fence  formed  of  liv-  Europe.  Other  spedes  are  found  in  Asia 
ACU^C       i^g  tj^^  Qp  shrubs.     Hedges  and  Africa. 

are  often  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the  HedfiTehOfiT  Plant  ^  name  bestowed 
following: — Efawthorn,  crab,  blackthorn,  »         »  **••** w,    ^^       leguminous 

holly,  pnvet,  beech,  hornbeam,  maple^  bar-  plants  of  the  genus  Medicdgo  (especially 
berry,  furze,  broom,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  M,  infeatata)  whose  pods  are  spirally 
yew,  box,  arborvitae,  sweet-briar,  etc  Al-  twisted  and  rolled  up  into  a  ball  and  fur- 
though  superior  to  dry-stone  walls,  they  nished  with  prickles. 
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neage-musiara  cruciferous  plant,  ^^S^^  JbRiEDRiCH,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
common  in  waste  places.  man  metaphysician,  bom  at  Stuttgart  in 

TTf^Ain  SvEN,  a  Swedish  traveler,  Ji'^O:  died  in  1831.  He  studied  at  the 
JJMMUly  ^^^  ^^  Stockholm  in  1865.  ttl???®^;^^  institute  of  TUoingen  from 
He  traveled  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  i^®^^^».?S?o!JS?  next  a  private  tutor  at 
188^-86,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  g®™f,  ^l^^^^h^  ^4 1. i'S^^.^P^  ^^ 
Persia  in  1890,  and  continued  his  travels  f  rankfort-on-the-Mam  (1797-1800).  Hav- 
in  Asia  untU  1897,  crossing  through  East  "^«  .removed  to  Jena,  and  contracted 
Turkestan,  the  Pamir,  and  North  Tibet  f?  mfamacy  witii  Schelling,  he  devoted 
Returning  in  1906,  he  continued  his  ex-  ^^S^^  to  metaphysical  study.  After  the 
plorations  in  an  almost  unknown  region,  o&^^e  of  Jena,  Hegel  was  employed  on  a 
the  Tast  expanse  of  West  Tibet,  which  ?®T!5*P^'^  *^  Bamberg  until  1808,  when 
lie  crossed  twice  from  north  to  south,  find-  ??  became  succesdvely  rector  of  Nttrnberg 
ing  the  country  wildly  mountainous,  with  Sli55,^Tv^^Q'i''i?^'^  J"^  philosophy  at 
intervening  valleys  and  many  lakes,  gen-  J|?^«J'^F?  (1816),  and  at  Berlin  from 
eraUy  salt  He  returned  in  1908.  having  ^^X  ^^^  decease  in  1831.  Among  his 
.discovered  the  true  sources  of  the  Brama-  ^^^^^  the.  most  unportant  are  his  Pk«- 
putra  and  Indus  rivers.  He  wrote  JT^*']^^  ^^^^iS^^i^^J^'  T*««??»- 
Through  Am  and  other  works.  Bchaft  der  LQ0ik(ip2'lQ),En<)yclopad\e 

TTAiliov       «       ,,  .  ®^^        philoBophxschen        Wtsaenschaften 

HeajaZ.      See  Hejae.  (1817),  and  Gfrundlinien  der  PhUosophie 

UgxA^r*€%\%       «       «.  .  de8  Rechts  oder  Naturrecht  und  SiaaU- 

neajraJl.     See  Hejra.  toisaenachaft  (1821).    The  philosophy  of 

TTAi^nTiiaTvi  (h6'don-ism),  the  ethical  Hegel  foUowed  that  of  Schelling,  in  adopt- 
xi.cuuiiJ.9m  theory  according  to  which  ing  as  a  presupposition  the  indentity  of 
pleasure  is  held  to  be  the  chief  good.  In  Knowing  and  Being,  of  Thought  and  Real- 
Greek  ethics  hedonism  was  represented  by  Ity.  of  Subjective  and  Objective.  But  he 
the  Cyrenaic  and  Epicurean  schools.  The  differs  from  Schelling.  who  contemplates 
classical  exposition  of  the  modern  type  of  this  indcfntity  with  its  inner  opposites 
hedonism  is  found  in  Mill's  Utilitarian-  through  the  medium  of  a  purely  intellec- 
ism,  although  his  argument  is  generally  tual  intuition,  for  Hegel  seems  rather 
admitted  not  to  be  free  from  serious  incon-  to  revert  to  Kant's  Transcendental  Logic, 
sistencies.  Utilitarianism  really  aims  at  He  thus  asserts  that  if  the  order  and  con- 
the  greatest  haippiness  of  the  greatest  nection  of  our  thoughts  is  involved  in  the 
number,  a  collective  rather  than  individual  order  and  connection  of  things,  the  uni- 
good.  versal   form   in   the  course  of  objective 

TTAHvaaniTn  (he-dis'a-rum).  See  action  must  exactly  agree  with  the  form 
ncujrBaiuiu  French  Honeysuckle,  of  the  development  of  our  thoughts,  and 
XTAATn  (ham),  Jan  David  db,  a  Dutch  vtce  versa.  As  there  are,  according  to  him, 
A«7«7Au.  painter  of  fruit  flowers,  and  three  stages  in  the  process  of  thought 
still  life,  born  in  1600 ;  died  in  1674.  He  and  existence,  his  system  has  necessarily 
studied  under  his  father,  and  soon  ob-  a  threefold  division:  logic;  the  philoso- 
tained  large  sums  for  his  pictures,  which  phy  of  nature;  and  mental  philosophv. 
are  characterized  by  great  delicacy  and  Hegelianism  has  been  more  innuentisJ  m 
attention  to  detail  and  truth  and  bril-  the  direction  of  the  philosophy  of  relig- 
liancy  of  coloring.  His  Madonnas,  etc.,  ion  than  in  any  other  department;  but 
bordered  with  garlands  of  fruits  and  it  is  divided  into  three  camps,  repre- 
fiowers,  were  also  famous.  senting  respectively  the  supernatural,  the 

Heeren    O^^i'r^n),    Abnold    Hermann  rational,  and  the  mystical. 
^^.c^icu.    LuDwiG,  a  German  historian,  TTponm     (hej'i-ra.)      See   Hejra, 
bom  in  1760;  died  in  1842.    In  1776  he  -^^S"* 

entered  the  gymnasium  of  Bremen,  and  TTeide     (bl'd^>,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
in  1784  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil-  *  ^  ^^     Holstein,  with  manufactures  of 
osophy  at  GCttingen.     In  1787.  after  re-  paper,  etc.     Pop.  (1905)   8758. 
turning  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  be-  Heidelberg   (hrdl-berfc),    a   town   of 
came  professor  extraordinary  of  philoso-  "*'*6    Baden,   beautifully  situ- 

Eliy  at  the  same  university.  In  1801  ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar.  here 
e  was  elected  professor  of  history.  His  crossed  by  two  bridges,  in  one  of  the  love- 
writings  combine  extreme  accuracy  of  liest  districts  of  Germany.  It  stands  on 
statement  vnth  picturesqueness  of  style,  a  narrow  strip  between  the  river  and  the 
His  principal  productions  are  Oeschichte  cflstle-rock  and  Geisberg,  spurs  of  the 
der  classischen  Lieder  im  Mittektlter;  Kflni^tuhl  (1850  ft)  ;  and  chiefly  con- 
Handhuch  der  GescMchte  der  Staaten  det  sists  of  one  main  street  and  less  important 
Alterthums,  etc  -  ci^ss  and  parallel  streets.    The  Drincipal 
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buildings  are:  the  church  of  St.  Peter; 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  castle, 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  Electors 
Palatine ;  the  university,  founded  in  138G, 
and  now  possessed  of  a  library  of  500,000 
volumes  and  attended  by  about  1000  stu- 
dents; the  town-house,  etc.  The  castle, 
begun  late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
exhibiting  elaborate  examples  of  early  and 
late  r^aissance  architecture,  is  the  most 


of  various  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 
In  all  cases  in  which  great  accuracy  is 
essential,  trigonometrical  methods  must 
be  employed,  but  in  other  cases  sufficiently 
accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  level- 
ing, b^  the  use  of  the  barometer,  or  by 
the  boiling-point  of  water  as  given  by  the 
thermometer.  The  trigonometrical  method 
is  often  the  only  one  available,  as  the 
height  to  be  measured  may  be  quite  inac- 


Castle  and  Town  of  Heidelberg. 


remarkable  edifice  in  Heidelberg.  It  is 
now  an  ivy-clad  ruin,  but  is  carefully 
preserved  from  further  decay.  The  prin- 
cipal industry  is  brewing.  One  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  place  is  the 
Heidelberg  tun,  kept  in  a  cellar  under 
the  castle.  It  is  36  feet  in  length,  26 
in  diameter,  and  capable  of  holding  800 
hogsheads.  Heidelberg  is  rich  In  public 
walks  and  fine  views,  that  from  the 
KOnigstuhl  being  of  surpassing  beauty. 
It  was  long  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate, 
but  was  superseded  by  Mannheim  in 
1720.  In  1622  Tilly  captured  and  sacked 
the  city.  A  similar  fate  overtook  it  in 
1689  and  1603  at  the'  hands  of  the 
French.  Pop.  (1910)  56,016. 
TrAi/l#^TiTi^iTn  (hl'd6n-hlm),  a  town 
iieiaenneim    ^^       WUrtemberg,       46 

miles  E.  8.  E.  Stuttgart.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  etc. 
Pop.  (1905)  12,173. 

TTMD'lita  Measurement  of,  or  Hyp- 
^LCigiii/Qy  soMETRY,  is  that  department 
of  geodesy  which  treats  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  absolute  or  relative  heights 


cessible.  The  barometric  method  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  as  the  mercurial  column 
is  supported  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
it  must  fall  when  conveyed  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  level,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  pressure  is  diminished.  Were  the  at- 
mosphere uniform  in  density  throughout, 
nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  meas- 
urement of  heights  by  the  barometer,  but 
gases  being  yery  compressible,  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  denser  than 
the  upper  strata,  being  exposed  to  greater 
pressure.  Thus  a  column  of  air  100  feet 
nigh  has  far  greater  weight  at  the  sea- 
level  than  a  similar  column  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain  4000  feet  high;  and  the 
effect  on  the  barometric  column  of  rising 
100  feet  from  sea-level  is  correspondingly 

? Tester  than  the  effect  of  rising  100  feet 
rom  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Moreover,  increase  of  tem- 
perature affects  the  density  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer,  and  also  that  of 
the  air,  and  further  complicates  the  prob- 
lem. Hence  for  the  greatest  accuracy 
in    determining   the   difference   of  levc^ 
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two  mercurial  barometers  and  four  ther- 
mometers are  required.  Two  of  the  ther- 
mometers are  used  for  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  stations, 
and  two  are  attached  to  the  barometers 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury.  The  observations  are  made 
simultaneously.  The  aneroid  barometer 
is  in  some  respects  more  suitable  than 
the  mercurial,  being  much  more  portable, 
and  requiring  two  thermometers  only. 
After  the  necessary  observations  are  made 
the  required  height  may  be  calculated  by 
the  use  of  certain  logarithmic  formulee,  or 
by  the  rough  method  stated  under  Barom- 
eter, Tables  obviating  the  use  of  loga-* 
rithms  are  often  supplied  by  instrument 
makers  alon^r  with  aneroid  barometers. 
The  method  in  which  use  is  made  of  the 
principle  that  water  boils  at  the  tem- 
perature of  212**  under  the  full  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  but  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture with  a  smaller  atmospheric  pressure, 
such  as  is  given  by  an  elevated  position, 
is  simple  and  sufficiently  accurate  for 
many  purposes.  It  has  been  found  that 
if  water  at  the  sea-level  boils  at  212*, 
on  rising  510  feet  it  will  boil  at  211'', 
and  so  on. 

Heilbronn  (hH-bron'),  a  town  of 
ACiiuiUiiii  t^ttrtemberg,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Neckar,  largely  mediseval 
in  architecture  in  the  older  parts,  but 
having  modern  suburbs.  Its  finest  edifice 
is  the  old  Gothic  chnrrh  of  S^t.  Kilian. 
It  has  flourishing  industries.  Heilbronn 
was  long  an  imperial  free  town.  Pop. 
(1910)  42,709. 

HeiUgenstadt     IJ^l'^rt^liil 

prov.  Saxony,  on  the  Leine.  It  has  cigar 
and  other  manufactures.    Pop.  7955. 

Heilprin  (^a'p™),  angelo,  geoi- 

■*^^    ^  o^ist,  born  in  Hungarv  in 

1853,  was  brouglit  K»  America  in  1856. 
and  became  a  student  in  and  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Was  president  for  five  years  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
leader  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition  of 
181^,  and  traveled  in  many  countries.  He 
wrote  Oeopraphical  and  Geological  Dis- 
irihution  of  AnimaU,  Geological  Evidences 
of  EvoluUon,  The  Arctic  Problem,  with 
works  describing  the  1902  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelee.  which  he  investigated.  He 
died  July  17,  1907. 

Heimaall  (him'dal),  a  divinity  in 
HeimaaU  ^^  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, who  keeps  watch  on  the  bridge 
Bifr5st,  which  connects  the  domain  of  the 
iEsir  or  Gods  with  that  of  men.  His 
sight  and  hearing  are  acuter  than  those  of 
mortals,  and  nothing  can  evade  his 
vigilance. 


Heine  (hl'n6),  Heinbigh,  a  German 
**■  poet  and  author,  was  born  of 

Jewish  parents  at  DQsseldorf  in  1799,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1856.  He  studied  law  at 
Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gdttingen ;  took  his  de- 

free  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  in 
825  embraced  Christianity.  He  after- 
wards lived  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Mu- 
nich, but  in  1830  he  setUed  in  Paris,  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  literary  labors,  and 
dwelt  there  until  his  death.  From  1837 
to  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
1848  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  4800  francs 
from  the  French  government  Of  the  nu- 
merous literary  works  of  Heine  there  may 
be    mentioned    in     particular — Gedichte 

i' Poems*);  Reisehilder  ('Pictures  of 
ravel');  Buck  der  Lieder  ('Book  of 
Songs');  Deutachland  Bin  Winter- 
mdrohen  ('Germany,  a  Winter  Tale'); 
Atta  Troll;  Romaneero,  etc  As  a  poet 
Heine  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
and  pathos  of  many  of  his  Ivric  pieces. 
His  powers  of  wit  and  raillery  were 
also  great,  but  he  often  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  decorum. 
Scepticism  and  oversensuousness  are  hhi 
two  prominent  characteristics.  Durinz 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 
great  agony  from  a  spinal  complaint, 
which  confined  him  almost  constantly  to 
bed. 

HeineCCiuS  tW-nek'se-us).  JOHANN 
.U.VXU.VVVXU.O  Gottlieb,  a  German 
writer  on  logic,  juripprudence,  and  ethics, 
born  in  1681 ;  died  in  1741.  Bis  WQrks 
on  Roman  law  were  highly  valued. 

Heinricli   ^„5m'o1VU''   ''*™'" 

HeinsiUS  ffi'^tlar^^r^anS 
critic,  bom  1580 ;  died  1655.  He  studied 
at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  at  the  latter 
under  Joseph  Scaliger;  became  professor 
of  history  and  politics  at  Leyden  in  1605, 
and  librarian  and  secretary  in  1607.  He 
published  editions  of  Hesiod,  Horace. 
Virgil,  and  other  classical  writings,  and 
wrote  Latin  and  Greek  poems. 
Heir      ^^^^'    ^^®  Descent 

Heir-apparent,   ?,^«„p?J^°  .^"^ 

ceeds  to  the  ancestor  if  he  survives  him, 
because  no  other  person  can  ever  gain 
precedence  over  him,  as  an  eldest  son. 
Compare  Heir-presumptive, 
Heirloom  (arl^Jm),  in  law,  means 
some  personal  chattel 
which  goes  by  special  custom  to  the  heir- 
at-law.  together  with  the  inheritance.  The 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  case  where 
certain  chattels,  such  as  pictures,  etc., 
are  directed  by  will  to  follow  along  With 
the  estate. 
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Heir-presumptive    t^rancXr 

Bhoold  die  immediately,  would,  under  ez- 
iBting  circumstances,  be  his  heir,  but 
whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  de- 
feated by  some  nearer  heir  being  born,  as 
an  only  daughter,  who  is  displaced  by  the 
birth  of  a  son.     Compare  Heir'apparent, 

Hej      


north  uuii.  VL  cue  vasi.  \:ucu»l  ul  tuc  xwu  oca, 

comprehending  a  lowland  (Teh&ma)  and 
a  tract  of  highlands,  east  of  a  range  of 
mountains  attaining  a  height  of  perhaps 
8000  feet  Mecca,  Medina,  Jiddah,  and 
Yambo  are  the  chief  towns,  the  first  two 
being  annually  resorted  to  by  yast  num- 
bers of  pilgrims.  Hejaz  forms  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominions. 
?eirfl.  Hbjira,  or  Hboiba  (hejl-ra), 
j^fijxaf  j^jj  Arabic  yrord  s^nibring  em- 
igration. The  Mohammedans  designate 
by  it  the  flisht  of  Mohammed  their 
prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  From 
this  flight,  which  happened  on  the  13th  of 
Septeinber.  622  A.D.,  but  which  they  fix 
on  the  16th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  they 
begin  their  computation  of  time. 
VaI  the  Norse  goddess  of  the  dead, 
*'*^*>  who  dwells  beneath  one  of  the 
three  roots  of  the  ash  Yggdrasil ;  daughter 
of  Loki.  Dark  rivers  surround  her 
abode ;  a  dog  watches  without ;  the  horse 
she  rides  has  three  feet;  she  herself  is 
half  black  and  half  of  fair  complexion. 
SelainVS  (hel'a-mis),  the  Jumping- 
£L^u%my9  ^j^pg  ^y  jumping-rat,  a  ge- 
nus of  rodent  animals  allied  to  the 
g'boas. 
filhph  (hell)e),  the  seed  of  a  plant 
cxuuu  q£  ^Yie  leguminous  genus  Trig- 
onella  (fenugreek),  with  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  whose  flour,  mixed  with 
dhurra,  ia  used  as  food  by  the  laborers 
of  Egypt. 

ITAlil^r  (hel'd^r),  a  fortified  seaport 
Heiaer  ^^  Holland,  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  opposite  the  island  of  Texel,  and 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Zuider 
Zee.  From  a  fishing  town  Napoleon  con- 
verted it  to  a  fortress  and  naval  station 
of  the  first  rank,  and  called  it  his  North- 
em  Gibraltar.  Being  much  exposed,  the 
Sort  and  coasts  are  protected  by  gigantic 
Qces,  one  6  miles  long  and  built  entirely 
of  Norwegian  granite.  Pop.  27,458. 
TTaIati  (heren),  or  Hel'ewa,  in  an- 
ACica  ^^^^  Qy^^  legend,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  daughter 
of  Zeus  by  Lieda.  By  advice  of  Ulysses 
her  numerous  suitors  were  bound  by  oath 
to  respect  her  choice  of  a  husband,  and 
to  maintain  it  even  by  arms.  She  chose 
Menelaus,  but  was  afterwards  carried  off 


to  Troy  bv  Paris,  the  Trojan  war  aris- 
ing from  the  claim  made  by  Menelaus  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  oath.  After  the 
death  of  Paris  she  married  his  brother 
Deiphobus.  On  the  fall  of  Troy  she  re- 
turned to  Sparta  with  Menelaus,  but  was 
murdered  at  Rhodes. 

TTaIatiq.  (hel'e-na),  a  city,  capital  of 
Aeieua  ^jimipa  County.  Arkansas, 
about  100  miles  s.  of  Little  Rock.  It 
is  on  the  Mississippi,  75  miles  below 
Memphis,  has  cotton  gins  and  presses  and 
lumber  mills  and  is  an  important  cotton 
shipping  point     Pop.  8772. 

Helena,  ?/"/»  ^^^^  ^\  ^®  ^^**  ^1 

AA.VAVMW)  Montana  and  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  County,  is  in  Prickly  Pear  Valley, 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  14  miles 
w.  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  traversed 
vby  the  North  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
railroads.  Here  are  rich  gold  mineik 
and  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found 
and  mined.  The  city  has  smelters  and 
other  industries,  and  contains  the  state 
capitol  and  other  public  buildings.  Pop. 
12,515. 
TTaIatiq       the  name  of  several  saints, 

mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  a  woman  of  humble  origin,  and  a 
native  either  of  Bithynia  or  of  Britain. 
She  became  the  wue  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who,  however,  was  compelled  to 
repudiate  her  when  made  Caesar  by 
Diocletian  in  292  A.D.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  her  son  his  sole  heir,  and 
Constantine,  on  his  accession,  took  her 
to  reside  with  him  at  the  palace,  and 
gave  her  the  title  of  Augusta.  She  did 
much  for  the  advancement  of  religion, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  true 
cro99f  in  honor  of  which  she  founded  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusa- 
lem. She  died  shortly  after  at  the  age  of 
eiirhty,  in  328  or  826  a.d. 
TTaI^tiq  (he-le'na),  St.,  an  island  in 
ACl^lia  the  South  Atlantic  belonring 
to  Britain,  about  850  miles  southeast  of  the 
Island  or  Ascension,  1150  miles  west 
from  the  west  coast  of  S.  Africa,  and 
2000  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Brazil ; 
greatest  length,  10.^  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  7  miles;  area,  about  47  square 
miles.  Its  position,  in  the  ocean  thor- 
oughfare from  Europe  to  the  East, 
has  made  it  a  place  of  call  for  vessels, 
while  it  has  acquired  special  celebrity  as 
the  place  of  Napoleon's  banishment,  and 
where  he  resided  from  1816  till  his  death 
in  1821.  It  has  precipitous  and  almost 
inaccessible  coasts,  particularly  on  the 
north,  where  nearly  pernendicular  cliffs 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  600  to  1200  feet 
The  only  town  on  the  island  is  James 
Town,  which  has  a  fine  natural  harbor. 
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Heligoland 


and  affords  excellent  anchorage  in  12 
fathoms.  The  island,  which  is  of  vol- 
canic formation,  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  discovered  by  Juan  de  Nova 
Gastifla  on  St  Helena's  Day.  It  was  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  Dutch,  and 
finally  was  ceded  to  the  English  about 
1651.  During  the  British-Boer  War 
(1900)  Com.  Cronje  and  over  4000  of 
his  army  were  deported  here  after  their 
capture  by  the  British  under  Gen. 
Kitchener.    Pop.  about  5000. 

Helensburgh  i^^ro^^l-X^i'iS 

Dumbartonshire,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gare  Loch,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  4  miles.  It  is 
'chiefly  a  residential  town  and  summer 
resort  for  Glasgow  and  neighboring 
towns.  It  takes  its  name  from  Helen, 
wife  of  Sir  James  Colqnhoun,  by  whom 
it  was  founded  in  1777.  Pop.  8554. 
ITf^l^Tiiift  (hel'en-ufl),  a  Trojan 
HeienUS  'goothsayep,  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  twin-brother  of  Cassandra, 
and  husband  of  Andromache  after  Hec- 
tor's death.  He  foretold  the  destiny  of 
iBneas. 

TTAlianfll  (he-ll'a-kal),  in  astronomy, 
At^uiibtu    jp.gjjjg  ^j,  setting  at  the  same 

time,  or  nearly  the  same  time,  as  the  sun. 
The  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  is  when, 
after  being  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
and  invisible,  it  emerges  from  the  light  so 
as  to  be  visible  in  the  morning  before 
snnrising.  On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal 
setting  of  a  star  is  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches so  near  as  to  render  it  invisible 
by  its  superior  splendor. 

Helianthemum     ( b  e-ii-a  b' t  b  e- 

Aj.\.xj.aui/u^Auu..uj.      muin)^  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  undershrnbs  and  shrubby  or 
creeping  plants;  the  rock-rose  genus. 
ITpliaTifliTifl      (he-li-an'thus),  a  eenus 

neuanxnns    ^^  composite,  chiefly 

North  American  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  rough  leaves  and  large  yel- 
low flowers,  of  which  the  common  sun- 
flower (H.  annuus)  and  the  H.  iuher^* 
SU8  (the  Jerusalem  artichoke)  are  ex- 
amples. 

Helicidce     <^^^^^-^^>i:*^.v^T'*5 

AA.^u\/j.u.n/  name  by  which  the  land 
shell-snailB  are  distinguished.  See  Helix, 
Helicon  (hell-kon;  now  Sagara),  a 
mountain  range  of  Greece, 
in  the  west  of  Bceotia,  in  some  sense  a 
continuation  of  the  range  of  Parnassus. 
It  was  the  favorite  seat  of  the  Muses, 
who,  with  Apollo,  had  temples  here.  In 
it  also  were  the  fountains  of  Aganippe 
and  Hippocrene.  The  hiehest  summit, 
now  called  Pdleavuni,  is  barely  5000  feet 
high. 


HeUcopter  <p^f  ^e^^  ^Lc\?n^ 

with  a  vertical  screw  arrangement  to  lift 
it  into  the  air,  and  other  power  appa- 
ratus to  give  it  horizontal  motion.    It  has 


Yillard's  Helicopter. 

not  yet  been  practically  realized,  though 
some  experiments  have  been  made. 
Helictis  ^ J^el-ik'tis) ,  a  genus  of  ca^ 
mvorous  quadrupeds,  allied 
to  the  skunks,  of  which  there  are  at  least 
two  species,  one  (H.  moaohdta)  found  In 
China,  the  other  (E.  hepalensii)  in  India. 
Helier  (l^el'^^r),  St.,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  on  the 
south  coast,  on  the  east  side  of  St 
Aubin's  Bay.  It  is  protected  by  two 
fortresses,  Elizabeth  Castle  on  a  rock  in 
the  bay,  opposite  the  town;  and  Fort 
Begentj  overlooking  the  inner  harbor. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  Parliament 
House,  the  court  house,  and  the  public 
library.  The  harbor,  docks  and  quays 
are  commodious,  and  there  is  a  consid- 
erable shipping  trade.  The  mild  dimate 
and  cheapness  of 'living  make  it  a  favorite 
place  of  residence  and  summer  resort 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  states,  or  representa- 
tive parliament  of  Jersey,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  two  small  railways.  Pop.  about 
30,000. 

HeUgoland  ^Zt^^o^'^^f. 

an  island  belonging  to  Germany,  in  the 
North  Sea.  about  40  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe;  1  mile  long  and  1/3 
mile  broad;  highest  point  200  feet  Its 
rocks  present  a  perpendicular  face  to  the 
sea,  but  are  being  rapidly  corroded  by  the 
waves.  The  inhabitants,  of  Frisian  de- 
scent, are  mainly  fishers  and  pilots,  but 
the  town  is  a  popular  bathing  resort 
Heligoland  was  captured  by  Britain  from 
Denmark  in  1807,  and  conceded  to  Ger- 
many in  1890,  being  annexed  to  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in 
1892.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  strongly 
fortified  and  in  1910  Heligoland  became  a 
member  of  the  Customs  union  and  its  in- 
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Heliodorus  Helioscope 

^bitants  liable  for  military  service.  Pop.  small  distances  on  the  sky,  particularly 
3000.  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of 
Heliodoms  (hel-i-o-dO'rus),  a  Greek  the  moon.  In  thn  common  modem  form 
**  romance  writer,  bom  at  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is  cut 
Emesa«in  Syria,  about  the  fourth  cen-  into  two  halves,  relatively  movable  by  a 
tury.  The  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  screw.  Each  half  forms  a  perfect  image 
is  the  Mthiopica,  the  oldest  and  best  of  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  bv 
the  Greek  romances.  It  is  a  tale  of  ad-  varying  the  distance  between  the  half- 
venture  in  poetical  prose,  with  an  almost  lenses  the  images  may  be  made  to  diverge 
epic  tone.  The  romance  is  supposed  to  from,  or  approach,  each  other.  If,  in 
have  been  written  in  his  early  years  before  contemplating  a  celestial  body,  the  object- 
he  became  a  Christian  and  Bishop  of  i^lasses  are  placed  so  as  to  bring  the 
Tricca  in  Thessaly.  It  is,  however,  some-  images  to  touch  each  other,  the  distance 
times  asserted  that  Heliodorus  was  a  of  the  centers  of  the  object-glasses,  meas- 
sophist  of  the  third  century,  who  has  been  ured  in  seconds,  gives  the  diameter  of 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  bishop.  the  image. 

HeUogabaluS  ^^^j^X';^"!^' bS^  Heliopolis  iST'^fihe^^^ree^' 
man  emperor,  son  of  Seztus  Varius  Mar-  name  of  the  city  called  by  the  Egyptians 
cellus ;  bom  about  a.d.  205,  and  originally  On,  An,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pela- 
called  VariuB  AvituB  Bassianua,  He  re-  siac  branch  of  the  Nile,  near  the  apex  of 
ceived  his  name  from  having  been,  while  the  Delta,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
still  a  child,  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  ancient  and  important  of  Egyptian  cities. 
Syro-Phoenidan  sun-god.  After  the  death  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
of  Macrinus  he  was  invested,  at  the  age  Egyptians,  and  Thales,  Plato,  and  Solon 
of  fourteen,  with  the  imperial  purple,  but  are  reported  to  have  leamt  from  its 
his  licentiousness  soon  displeased  the  priests.  The  obelisk  called  'Cleopatra's 
populace,  and  he  was  slain  in  an  insurrec-  needle,'  taken  in  1878  to  England,  and 
tioii  of  the  praetorians,  a.d.  222,  after  a  then  brought  to  New  York  in  1880,  was 
reign  of  less  than  four  years.  originally  transported  to  Alexandria  Trom 

TTplincrrfl'nli    (heli-u-graf),   or   Heli-  this  city. 

AcixugiapiA  08TAT,  a  name  ^iven  to  HeliODOllS  ^°  Coelosyria.  See  Baal- 
various  contrivances  for  reflecting  the  ^  '  hek. 
sun's  light  either  temporarily  or  continu-  HeliODSlS  (h^li-op'sis),  a  genus  of 
ously  to  an  observer  at  a  distance.  The  ^^^•"v^oxo  plants  of  the  family  As- 
simplest  heliostat  is  a  mirror  hung  up  at  teracecBf  comprising  about  seven  species, 
a  distant  sta,tion  so  as  to  reflect  a  flash  HeliODMla  (J^li-ofi-la),  a  genus  of 
to  the  observer  whose  station  may  be  ■**^'"vr ******  plants  of  the  family 
many  miles  from  it  This  mirror  is  gen-  Brasaicacew^  consisting  of  about  ten  spe- 
erally  so  adjusted  that  the  flash  occurs  cies  of  South  African  herbs  or  shrubs, 
exactly  at  some  prearranged  hour,  and  HeliomiS  (l^^-li-or'nis),  a  crenns  of 
by  being  in  readiness  the  observer  can  **  ^  «»  lobiped  birds  of  the  family 
get  an  observation  with  precision  as  HelionorihidcB,  which  comprises  the  sun- 
regards  time.  Some  heliostats  are  visible  birds,  sun-grebes,  coot-grebes  or  finfoots. 
for  200  miles.  Bv  being  fitted  with  an  Also,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  lepidop- 
adjustment  of  clock-work,  the  mirror  can  terous  insects. 

be  made  to  revolve  with  the  sun,  and  thus  HellOS  (^^'U~o8)>  the  god  of  the  sun 
reflect  a  beam  of  sunlight  steadily  in  one  (Latin,    Sol)     m    the    Greek 

direction^^  being  then  called  also  helio-  mythology ;  son  of  Hyperion  and  Theia, 
trope.  The  heliostat  has  been  used  for  and  brother  of  Eos  (Aurora,  the  dawn) 
signaling  in  war.  and  Sel^nS  (Luna,  the  moon).    He  dwells 

Helio?rfl.VTire  (h§-li-o-gra'vtir),  a  with  Eos  in  the  ocean  behind  Colchis, 
■"•vxxwgiav  uxc  terni  used  to  denote  from  which  he  issues  in  the  morning,  and 
the  process  of  photo-engraving  or  a  print  to  which  he  returns  at  night.  His  wor- 
obtained  by  that  process ;  strictly  a  photo-  ship  was  extensively  diffused,  and  he  had 
engraved  metal  plate.  Originally  any  temples  in  Corinth,  Argos,  Trcecene,  and 
process  by  which  engravings  were  printed  Elis,  but  particularly  in  Rhodes,  the 
either  like  woodcuts  or  like  copperplates  Colossus  of  which  was  a  representation 
was  called  photogravure.  of  Helios. 

Heliolite  (J^«1i-«-l")»  *  synonym  of  HelioSCOPe  (J»6'li-u-8k«P).  a,  tele- 
.u^uvxAvv      gunstone     or     aventunne  w«vw^w      geope  fitted  for  viewing 

felspar.  the  sun  without  distressing  the  eyes,  as 

TTpllftWfkffkr  (h6-li-om'e-t6r),  an  in-  when  the  image  of  the  sun  is  received 
xSiVxiuiuci/ci     Btrumeut  for  measuring  upon  mirrors  formed  simply  of  surfaces 
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HeUostat  HeU 

of  transparent  glass  which  reflect  only  'skins.*  Sometimes  a  gutta-percha  mold 
A  small  portion  of  the  light.  is  prepared  from  the  film,  and  copper  de- 

TTAlinafo'l-  (heli-u-stat).  See  Heli^  posited  on  it  by  the  electrotype  process, 
JXt;iiU5tat      ograph,  the    plate    thus    produced    being    printed 

TTAlinfliAronTr    (h6l-i-6-ther'a-pi),   the  from  in  the  ordinary  way. 
JieilU1/iieril.py    method     of     treating  Weliiun      (h6'li-um),    a    newly-discov- 
disease  by  exposing  the  naked  body  to  the  ^^     ered  element,  first  found  in 

sun's  rays.  It  has  been  found  particu-  the  sun  by  its  spectral  lines,  and  so 
larly  helpful  for  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  named  from  being  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
joints  and  ganglions,  though  it  has  been  to  that  body.  It  was  discovered  on  the 
used  with  success  in  other  diseases  also,  earth  in  1895  in  the  Norwegian  mineral 
including  acute  rheumatism  and  even  cleveite,  and  has  since  been  found  in 
certain  affections  of  the  eye.  various  connections.     It  is  supposed   to 

TT  1*    X /haat.n.fi^n^       ft     ffpnna  be  identical  with  the  alpha  ray  given  off 

Hehotrope  ^^f  pJite  (kelto^^  ^y  vadium,  its  atomic  weight  is  double 
ptum),  nat  order  Boraginacew.    The  spe-  t^at  of  hydrogen. 

cies  are  herbs  or  under-  HcliX        (h61i>8)t  <1>  »  .^P^^*^  1*°1^« 
shrubs,     mostiy    natives  •^^^^''"^u'?  u    ''^'^'  ''''  ^^""^  % 

of  thr  warmer  parts  of  ^^^^^  ^s  is  described  by  every  point  of 
the     world,     and     have  »    screw    that    is 
alternate      leaves      and  Jirned  round  in  a  g 
small      flowers      usually  ^^e?  ?ut.     (2)   In  ^ 
disposed      in      scorpioid  archi  t  e  c  t  u  r  e,    «  ^ 

Smes.      H,    EuroptEum,   f^^^      volute      or   ^ 
e    common    heliotrope,   twist     under     the^ 
i    is     indigenous     in     the   abacus  of  the  Cor- 
f    south   and   west  of  Eu-   mthian   capital,   of 
pope  and  has  small  white   which  in  every  per- 
or  pale  red  flowers  with    feet    capital    there 
i    a    fruit   of    four   drupes   are  sixteen,  two  at    Helices  of  Corinthian 
•   under  a  thin  fleshy  cov-  c*ch     angle,     and  Capital. 

ering.    The  E.  Peruvian  two  meeting  under 
fj         num  is  a  very  fragrant  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the  abacus. 
iBtlT^  garden  plant,  growing  to  HellX.     f  ^^^^^  ^^  gasteropodous  mol- 
about   2    feet  in   height  **^**^>      luscs,     comprising     the     land 
and  bearing  small  lilac-blue  flowers.  shell-snails.     The   common   garden   snail 

HeliotrO'De      the  bloodstone,  a  variety  ifl.  horiensis)    and   the   edible  snail  of 

*  ^*'*^i'^>  of  quartz,  partaking  of  France  (H,  pomatia)  are  examples, 
the  character  of  jasper  or  oi  chalcedony.  Hell  ^^'  Saxon,  heU  from  helan,  to 
It  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  and  covered  ■**^"  cover),  signifies  originally  the 
with  red  spots.  It  is  hard,  and  is  used  for  covered  or  invisible  place.  In  the  English 
burnishers;  the  more  finely-marked  Bible  the  word  is  used  to  translate  the 
stones  are  prized  for  seals,  signet-rings,  Hebrew  sheol  (grave  or  pit)  and  Oehenna 
etc.  It  is  round  in  Tartary,  Persia,  Si-  (properly  the  valley  of  Hinnom)^  as  well 
beria;  in  the  island  of  Rum,  Scotland,  as  the  Greek  Hades  (the  unseen).  In 
and  elsewhere.  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 

TTi^liftfvnA  (hfili-n-tlp),  a  photo-  ^ent,  however,  hell  is  used  only  to  trans- 
.u.\;xxvi/jr|fv  graphic  process  by  which  late  Gehenna,  Hades  being  left  where  it 
pictures  can  be  printed  in  the  same  man-  stands  in  the  Greek.  In  common  usage 
ner  as  liti^ograpns,  depending  on  the  fact  ^^11  signifies  the  place  of  punishment  of 
that  a  dried  film  of  gelatine  and  bichro-  the  wicked  after  death,  its  earlier  meaning 
mate  of  potasli,  when  exposed  toi  light,  being  lost.  The  distinctive  Scripture 
is  afterwards  insoluble  in  water,  while  term  for  the  place  of  future  punishment 
the  portion  not  so  exposed  swells  when  of  the  wicked  is  Gehenna,  which,  unlike 
steeped.  A  mixture  of  gelatine,  bichro-  Sheol  and  Hades,  never  has  an  inter- 
mate  of  potash,  chrome  alum,  and  water  mediate  signification ;  and  Christ  adopting 
is  poured  on  a  plate  of  glass,  where  it  on  this  point  the  current  language  of  the 
shortly  settles  into  a  film.  When  dried  time  gave  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to 
the  film  contracts  and  separates  from  the  the  leading  ideas  involved  in  it  Gehenna, 
slass.  A  picture  is  then  printed  on  it  or  hell,  is  with  him  the  place  of  final 
from  a  negative,^  after  which  it  is  attached  torment.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
to  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  copies  are  taken  churches  are  at  one  as  to  the  punishment 
from  it  by  inkins  It  with  litho^aphic  ink  of  hell  being  partly  '  a  pain  of  loss,'  that 
exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  lithographic  is,  the  consciousness  of  being  debarred 
process.    The  films  are  technically  called  the  presence  of  God,  and  partly  a  *pain 


Heliotrope 
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HeUadotheriiLm  Helmet 

of  sense/  that  is,  real  physical  suffering,  eign,  and  more  particularly  of  Hebrew 
The  prevailing  idea  among  modern  theo-  and  Aramaic  words  and  idioms.  The 
logians  is  that  the  *  fire  *  and  the  *  worm  '  most  noted  of  the  Jewish  Hellenistic 
are  significant  emblems  to  give  us  the  philosophers  was  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
most  correct  and  living  conceptions  of  and  the  chief  of  the  learned  labors  of  the 
the  reality  that  we  can  possibly  attain  in  Alexandrian  Jews  was  the  Septuagint 
our  present  circumstances.  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

HeUadotherium    L^f;\n''«toit  HeUeSpOnt.      see  DardaneUes. 

genus  of  ungulate  quadrupeds  allied  to  HellevoetahllJl     (bel'vut-glois),  a 

the  existing  giraffe.    Fossil  remains  occur  **vxa^»w%^i/oxi*j.o     fortified    seaport   of 

in  the  upper  Miocene  rocks  of  Attica.  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  South  Holland, 

TTaIIoo     Hellenes.    See  Chreece.  18  miles  southwest  of  Rotterdam,  on  the 

JXCIXIUI9  Haringvliet,    the    largest    mouth    of    the 

TTallliATirlpr        &    popular    name    for  Rhine.     William  III  embarked  here  for 

UeUDenaer,       ^^  flenopome  (which  England  in  168.     Pop.  4299. 

see).  ^  Hell  Oafe       ^     formerly     dangerous 

TTpllAlinrP    (helVbOr;     HeUehdrwt),  **^**  \«c*u^,      ^^^  .^  ^^^^  River,  the 

A.CXICUUIC    ^    gg^^jg    ^f    plants,    nat.  strait    which    connects    New    York    Bay 

order  Ranunculace<e,  consisting  of  peren-  with   Long   Island    Sound.      Rocks   here 

nial  low-growing  plants  with  palmate  or  used  to  form  an  obstruction  much  dreaded 

pedate  leathery  leaves,  yellowish,  greenish,  by  mariners,  but  by  extensive  submarine 

or  white  flowers,  having  five  conspicuous  mining  operations  and  the  use  of  the  most 

persistent      sepals,  powerful  explosives,  the  passage  has  been 

eight  to  ten  small  practically  cleared. 

tuDular  petals,  and  Tfftlin        t^®   contrivance    by   which   a 

several      many-  **  *     >      vessel  is  steered,  usually  com- 

seeded  carpels.    B.  posed  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  rudder,  the 

orientdlU     is     the  tiller,    and    the    wheel,    except   in    small 

species  which   pro-  vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary. 

^  duced    the   black  See  Steering  Apparatus* 

hellebore  of  the  an-  Helmet      (hel  met),  an  article  of  ar- 

'     cients.      H.   niger,  **"^****^«'      mor    for    the    protection    of 

{  ,    the    Christmas-rose  the    head,    composed    of    leather    or    of 

common     in     gar-  metals.      Some    of    Homer's    heroes    are 

dens,  is  a  native  of  represented   as   wearing   brazen   helmets. 

South     and     East  with   towering   crests.     Among  the   Ro- 

^  Europe,  and  is  the  mans  the  cassis  was  a  metallic  helmet; 

/-  ft        source  of  the  black  the  oalea,  a  leathern  one.     The  earlier 
^         hellebore    of    mod-  Greek  and  Roman  helmets  did  not  pro- 
Black  Hellebore  or  Christ- «"^  pharmacopeias,  tect  the  face.     During  the  middle  ages 
mMB-TOBeiHeUebfinuniaer).  The  whole  of  these  helmets   were   made   of  steel,   frequently 
plants    are    ac-  inlaid  with  gold,  and  provided  with  bars 
counted    purgative,   and   in    large   doses  and  flaps  to  cover  the  face  in  batUe  and 
act  as  a  narcotic  acrid  poison ;  but  they  to  allow  of  being  opened  at  other  times, 
are  now  little  used  in  medicine.     Vera'  The   full-barred   helmet   entirely  covered 
trum  <abum,  order  Melanthace»,  a  very  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  having  in  front 
different  plant,  is  known  as  white  helle-  -    - 
bore.     It  1b  extremely  acrid,  and  in  the 
form  of  powder  is  used  to  destroy  cater- 
pillars. 

Hellen  (liel'en),  in  Greek  mythology, 
^*^  ■"■  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
and  founder  by  his  three  sons  Dorus,  JEo- 
lus,  and  Xuthus  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  Greek  people  or  Hellenes. 
TTallATiiafa    (heren-ists),   a  name  for         Full-Barred  Hehnet.       Open  Hehnet. 

cially  in  Egypt  after  the  time  of  Alexan-  perforations    for    the    admission    of    air. 

der  the  Great,  became  imbued  with  Greek  and  slits  through  which  the  wearer  might 

culture  and  civilization,   and  spoke   and  see   the   objects  around  him.     The  open 

wrote  in  Greek.     To  them  was  due  the  helmet  covered  only  the  head,  ears,  and 

formation  of  the  peculiar  dialect  termed  neck,  leaving  the  face  unguarded.     Some 

the  HeUenistio  dialect  of  Greek,  the  spe-  open   helmets   had   a   bar   or   bars   from 

clal  feature  of  which  was  its  use  of  for-  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  to  guard  against 
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the  transverse  cut  of  a  broadsword.  The  means  of  prolonging  life,  composed  vision- 
modern  military  helmets  afford  no  pro-  ary  theories  on  the  constitution  of  man, 
tection  for  the  face.  Firemen  wear  a  and  on  diseases,  and  made  some  genuine 
heavy  head-piece  of  leather  and  brass,  or  discoveries  in  chemistry.  He  was  prob^ 
other  materials,  to  protect  them  so  far  ably  the  first  to  introduce  the  term  gas 
as  possible  from  falling  ruins  at  confla-  into  science,  and  was  also  first  to  observe 
^rations.  Helmets  of  white  felt,  with  the  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice, 
folds  of  linen  wrapped  round  them,  are  The  system  of  Van  Helmont  resembles 
worn  in  India  and  other  hot  climates  as  that  of  Paracelsus,  but  is  more  clear 
a  protection  against  the  sun.  The  name  and  scientific  The  emperors  Rodolph  II, 
helmet  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  hat  Matthias,  and  Ferdinand  II,  invited  him 
worn  by  policemen.  In  heraldry  the  hel-  to  Vienna,  but  he  preferred  the  independ- 
met  is  borne  over  a  coat  of  arms,  and  ence  of  his  laboratory.  He  died  in  1644, 
the  form  and  position  of  it  vary  accord-  and  his  manuscripts  were  printed  by 
ing    to    the    quality    or    dignity    of    the   Elzevir. 

bearer.     See  Heraldry.  Helmstedt      ^^    Helmstadt     (helm- 

TTf^lm^f-fllif^ll  tlie  common  name  of  **^****«»«'^**«'>  stet),  a  town  in  Bruns- 
JXeimei  sneu,  moUuscous  sheila  of  wick,  20  miles  e.  8.  e.  of  Brunswick ; 
the  genus  CassiSf  easteropods  of  the  fam-  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
ily  Buccinid®.  Most  of  the  species  are  League.  There  are  a  fine  church  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  shores,  but  a  few  twelfth  century  and  buildings  in  the 
are  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter-  Romanesque  style  formerly  accommodat- 
ranean.  Some  of  the  shells  attain  a  large  ing  a  university  abolished  in  1809.  Pop. 
size.     Those  of  C,  rufa,  O,  cornuta,  V,   14,259. 

iuheroaat  and  other  species,  are  the  ma-  Helmnnrl  (hermund),  a  river  in 
terial  on  which  shell  cameos  are  usually  -"■^******"**  Afghanistan,  which  it  tra- 
Bculptured.  verses    diagonally    northeast    to    sonth- 

Tr^1ni'hftlt7  (helm'holts),  Hermann-  west,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  exten- 
A.^xAiuAVAbA  LuDWiG  Ferdinand,  a  sive  Lake  Hamoon,  after  a  course  of 
German  physiologist  and  physicist,  born  about  550  miles.  Its  source  is  11,500 
in  1821  at  Potsdam,  and  educated  at  feet  above  sea-level. 
Berlin.  In  1848  he  became  professor  of  Selodeima.  (bel-u-d^r'ma).  a  Mezi- 
anatomy  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  *****v\avxaxi.<*  ^^^  genus  of  lizards,  of 
Berlin,  and  in  1849  he  obtained  the  chair  which  one  species  at  least,  H,  horridum, 
of  physiology  at  K5nigsberg,  from  which  has  been  proved  to  be  venomous,  all  its 
he  was  successively  transferred  to  the  teeth  being  furnished  with  poison  glands, 
same  post  at  Bonn  (1855),  and  at  Heidel-  It  is  about  3  ft  in  length,  has  a  thick 
berg  (1858).    In  1871  he  was  appointed   and  squat  body  covered  with  rough  scales, 

Erofessor  of  physics  at  Berlin.  His  work  forms  burrows  under  the  roots  of  trees, 
as  been  chiefly  in  those  departments  of  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  is  said  to 
physics  which  are  in  closest  relation  with  feed  on  insects,  worms,  millepeds,  etc. 
physiolofy,  notably  in  acoustics  and  op-  H^loiaA  Eloisb  (a-16-€z'),  celebrated 
tics.  Of  his  many  publications  the  best  •■-»-^*v-«>»^>  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  but 
known  are:  The  Conservation  of  Force  still  more  on  account  of  her  love  for 
(1847),  Manual  of  Optics  (1856-66),  Abelard ;  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1101. 
Popular  Lectures  on  Scientifio  Subjects  After  the  mutilation  of  her  lover  she 
(London,  1873  and  1881),  and  Sensa-  was  persuaded  by  him  to  take  the  veil 
tions  of  Tone  as  a  Physiolopical  Basis  at  Argenteuil,  and  ultimately  became 
for  the  History  of  Music  (1862,  London  prioress  of  the  convent  there  until  1129, 
1875).  He  was  ennobled  by  the  German  when  she  entered,  with  some  of  her  nuns, 
emperor  in  1883.     He  died  in  1894.  the   oratory    of   the   Paraclete,    built  by 

TT^^lmOTlf  (hel'mont),  John  Baptist  Abelard  at  Nogent-on-the-Seine,  where 
XAuxiuuui/  y^jj^  IJQJ.JJ  jjj  257 J  ^^  Brus-  she  lived  in  exemplary  piety.  She  died 
sels;  In  his  seventeenth  year  gave  public  in  1164.  Contemporary  writers  speak  in 
lectures  on  surgery  at  Louvain.  Per-  high  terms  of  her  genius.  She  understood 
ceiving  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Galen,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  was  familiar  with 
he  announced  his  intention  of  reforming  the  ancients,  and  well  read  in  philosophy 
medicine,  but  finally  renounced  its  prac-  and  theologv. 

tice,  and  traveled  for  ten  years.  He  Helots  C^^erotz),  slaves  in  ancient 
was  then  Induced  by  an  empirical  chemist  **^*^»'"  Sparta.  They  were  the  prop- 
to  take  up  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  erty  of  the  state,  which  alone  had  the 
his  medical  tastes  reviving,  he  retired  to  disposal  of  their  life  and  freedom,  and 
Vilvorde.  near  Brussels,  where  he  oc-  which  assigned  them  to  certain  citizens, 
cupied  himself  till  his  death  with  medical  by  whom  they  were  employed  in  private 
labors.     He  boasted  of  having  found  the  labors.     Agriculture  and  all  mechanical 
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arts  at  Sparta  were  in.  th^ir  hands,  and  1612.    His  picture  of  a  banquet  of  a  com- 

they  were  also  obliged  to  bear  arms  for  pany  of  civic  guard  in  the  Stadthouse  at 

the  state  in  case  of  necessity.    They  be-  Amsterdam    was    called    by    Sir    Joshua 

haved  with  great  bravery  in  the  Pelopon-  Reynolds   *  perhaps   the   first   picture   of 

nesian   war,      and   were   rewarded    with  portraits  in  the  world.'     He  died  at  Am- 

liberty    (431  B.O.),  but  2000  appear  to  sterdam  (where  he  had  long  resided)  in 

have   been   subsequently   secretly   massa-  1670. 

cred.     They   several   times   rose   against  Helston    (^^i'stun),     a     borough     of 

their  masters,  but  were  always  and  finally  ■"•^•■•^  »'"•»*•    England,    county    of    CJorn- 

reduced.  wall,  on  an  acclivity  on  the  left  bank  of 

Helner    (J^erp^r),  Hinton  Rowan,  the  Cober,  9  miles  s.  w.  Falmouth.    Prin- 

*P^*     author,  born  in  Davie  County,  cipal  industries,  mining  and  shoemaking. 

North  Carolina,  in  1829.     He  lived  for  and  there  is  some  shipping  trade  from 

a    time    in    California    and    wrote    The  Port  Leven,  3  miles  distant.     Pop.  2938. 

Land  of  Gold,    He  won  great  notoriety  by  TTplvf^llvn      (hel-vel'lin),   one   of   the 

his  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South  •"•'^•^vcxj.jrii     h^hegt      mountains      of 

(1857),     an     antislavery     work     which  England,  county  of  Cumberland,  between 

created  a  great  sensation.     Other  works  Keswick    and    Ambleside;    height,    3813 

were    No-jogue   and   Negroes    in   Nwro-  feet 

land.     He  was  United  States  consul  at  TTAlvpfiflTi  'Rf^nnhlin    (hel-ve'shon), 

Buenos  Avres,  1861-67,  and  died  by  sui-  -tieiVeXian  JtepUDUC   ^^^     ^^„^; 

cide  in  1909.  given     to     the     republic     established    in. 

Helns       ^^*  Abthub,   an   English  es-  Switzerland  by  the  French  in  1798.     See 

"^      sayist  and  historian,  born  in  Stoiteerland. 

1817.   He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  TTAlTrAf-in  0.011 -Taqqioti      (hel-vet'ik). 

,1835,  and  from  1859  until  his  deatl  in  -D-^AVeUC  l^OHieSSlOn      the  name  of 

1875  was  clerk  of  the  privy-counciL     His  a  document  drawn  up  by  Martin  Bucer  in 

works,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  1536  to  settle  the  controversy  between  the 

a   pleasant   moralizing  type,   with   many  Lutherans  and  the  Zwin^lians;  and  also 

indications  of  a  fine,  if  not  of  a  robust  of  one  drawn  up  by  Bollinger  (1566)  at 

gersonality,    comprise    Thoughts    in    the  the  request  of  Friedrich   III,   elector  of 

loister  and  the  Crowd   (1835)  ;   Cathe-  the  Palatinate,  and  adopted  in  Switzer- 

rine  Douglas j  a  Tragedy  (1839)  ;  Essays  land,   the   Palatinate,   France,    Hungary, 

written  during  the  Intervals  of  JBusiness  Poland,  and  Scotland. 

(1841);      The     Spanish     Conquest     of  TTAliTAfii     (he  1- v^'shi),  anciently  a 

America  (1855^1)  iRealmah,  a  Romance  '"'^''^^^^^     Gallic     or     (Celtic     nation, 

(1868)  ;  Ivan  de  Brion^  a  Russian  Story  dwelling  in  the  country  now  nearly  cor- 

(1874),    and    various    others.      He    also  responding  with  Switzerland.    They  were 

edited    the    Prince    Consort's    Speeches  not  much  known  to  the  R;omahs  until  the 

(1862),  and  the  Queen^s  Leaves  from  a  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  who,  as  governor 

Journal     (1868),     receiving     knighthood  of  Gaul,   prevented    their   intended   emi- 

shortly  before  bis  death.  gration,   and   after   many   bloody  battles 

Helfline*hore*^^®^"™^'^^'^)»    ^    ^®*"  P^^ssed  them  back  within  their  frontiers. 

**'*         o         6  port  in  Sweden,  at  the  After  their  subjection  by  Ciesar  several 

narrowest   part   of   the   Sound,   opposite  Roman  colonies  were  established  amongst 

Elsinore.    It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  them.    On  the  death  of  Nero  the  Helveni, 

dye-works,   tile-works,   salt-works,  and  a  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Vitellius  as 

spacious  harbor.     Pop.  33,843.  emperor,    were    mercilessly    punished   by 

Selsin^OrS    (hel-sing-fors'),    a    sea-  Caecina,  one  of  his  generals,  and  thence- 

o              port  of  Russia,  capital  forth  almost  disappear  as  a  people.    From 

of  Finland,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of  them    Switzerland    is    often    called    Hel- 

that  name,  180  miles  w.  N.  w.  St.  Peters-  vetia. 

burg.     Helsinrfors    is    the    residence   of  Selv^tina      (el-vft-si-is) .     Clattde 

the  governor,  the  seat  of  important  courts  **^**^«*"'»     Adbien,  a  French  philo- 

and  public  officei^,  and  contains  a  univer-  soph  leal  writer,  born  in  1715.     Having 

sity,  removed  from  Abo  in  1827.    It  has  made  a  fortune  as  a  farmer-general,  he 

manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  to-  devoted  himself  to  philosophic  work.    In 

bacco.  an  important  trade  in  timber,  corn,  1768  he  published  his  one  important  book, 

and  nsh,  and  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  De  VEsprit   ('On  the  Mind'),  the  ma< 

the  Baltic.    Pop.  (1910)  147,218.  terialism  of  which  drew  upon  him  many 

Belsin^or     ^^^  Elsinore.  attacks.     It  was  condemned  by  the  Sor- 

o^**                                              I  bonne,  and  publicly  burned  bv  decree  of 

TTelflf      Babtholomew  van  deb,  a  most  the  Parliament  of  Paris.    In  1764  he  went 

AJ.VX01/9    distinguished    Dutch     portrait  to  England,  and  the  year  afterwards  to 

painter,    born    at   Haarlem    in   1611    or  Germany,  where  Frederick  the  Great  and 
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other  German  princes  received  him  with  the  ^rfect  insect  chiefly  in  the  absence 

many  proofs  of  esteem.    He  died  in  1771  of  wings  and  in  size, 

in  Paris.     He  also   wrote  a   work,   De  SemiODia      (-d'pi-a),  a  defect  of  vis- 

VHomme,   and   an   allegorical  poem,   Le  ******"vif*«*      ion  in  which  the  patient 

Bonkeur,  sees  only  a  part  of  the  object  he  looks  at, 

Helvnetslllia  (bel'vut-slois).     See  the  middle  of  it,  its  circumference,  or  its 

ia.«;ivu^i/pxuj.o    Hellevoetsluis,  upper  or  lower  part,  or  more  commonly 

Bemana      (hem'anz),    Feucia   Dobo-  one  lateral  half  being  completely  obscured. 

.KL«;iiiaii9      THKA,   an   English  poetess.  Also  called  hemianopaia. 

born  at  Liverpool  in  1794;  maiden  name  VATninlAoia        (-plfi'gi-a),       Hbici- 

Brown.    She  first  appeared  as  an  author-  •**^****i'*v5x«»       flbgt,  a  paralysis  af- 

ess  in  1808,  with  a  volume  entitled  Earlu  fecting  one-half  of  the  body. 

BlossofM,   which   was   followed  in   181^  BemiDOdillS       (-p^'di-us),  a  genus  of 

by  her  more  successful  volume,  The  Do-  **'^****l'v\*j.i*o      rasorial  birds  allied  to 

meBtio   Affeotions.      Later    works    were,  the  quails.     The  swift-flying  hemipodius 

Lays  of  Many  Lands,  Songt  of  the  Af-  is  the  little  quail  of  New  South  Wales. 

feotionSf  Hymns  for  Childhoodf  National  TTpTninfArQ        (he-mip't^r-a),   an   or- 

Lyrics,  etc.     She  died  in  1836.  JlCIIupicra       j^^  ^^  four-winged  in- 

Sematin    (bem'a-tin),   or  Hjematin.  sects,   having  a  suctorial  proboscis,   tho 

■^    the  red  coloring  matter  of  outer  wings,   or  wing-covers,   either  en- 

the  blood  occurring  in  solution  in  the  in-  tirely  formed  of  a  substance  intermediate 

terior  of  the  blood  corpuscles  or-  cells.    It  between   the   elytra   of   beetles   and   the 

is  the  only  structure  of  the  body,  except  ordinary  membranous  wings  of  most  in^ 

hair,  which  contains  iron.  sects,  or  leathery  at  the  base  and  trans- 

TTernatite       (hem'a-tit),  a  name  ap-  parent    towards    the    tips    (hemelytra)* 

jM^uLaifXifSi      pij^  ^^  ^^  ^j.gg  ^£  jp^jjj^  ^jj  Qjjjg  group    (Aphides)    all   the  wings 

red  hematite  and  brown  hematite.  They  when  present  are  membranous.  The  true 
are  both  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  the  wings  are  straight  and  unplaited.  Some 
fibers,  though  sometimes  nearly  parallel,  feed  on  vegetable  and  some  on  animal 
usually  diverge  or  even  radiate  from  a  juices.  Those  having  the  upper  wings  of 
center.  They  rareljr  occur  amorphous,  a  uniform  substance  throuehout  (whether 
but  almost  always  in  concretions,  reni-  leathery  or  transparent)  have  been  con- 
form, globular,  botryoidal,  stalactitic,  etc.  stituted  into  a  sectioL,  and  by  some 
The  red  hematite  is  a  variety  of  the  red  naturalists  into  an  order  named  Homop- 
ozide,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  tera;  those  having  them  partly  leathery 
iron-ores.  The  brown  hematite  is  a  va-  and  partly  transparent  constitute  the 
riety  of  the  brown  oxide  or  hydrate;  its  section  or  order  Heteroptera.  To  the 
streak  and  powder  are  always  of  a  brown-  Hemiptera  belong  the  plant-lice,  boat-fly, 
ish  yellow.  See  Iron.  cochineal  insect,  locust,  bug,  lantern- 
HematOXyUn.    see  J«m«*o*v«».  g'^«V     ,  (hem'is-fSr),    half    a 

TTATnArdln'niA       (hem-er-a-16'pi-a),    a  ^■•"^ispiiere      gpjjere,  espencially  6ne 

AemtJiaiupia     ^^^^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^.^^^  j^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  -^^^^  ^j^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y 

consequence  of  which  a  person  can  see  be  supposed  to  be  divided.    It  is  common 

only  by  artificial  light ;  day  blindness.    It  to  speak  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and 

is  also  used,  however,  for  exactly  the  op-  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  former,  also 

posite  defect  of  vision.  called  the  Old  World,  comprising  Europe, 

TrATnAT*nlii'i/1f»      (hem-er-o-bi'dS),    the  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  etc.;  the  latter, 

ACmeroUilUlC     lace-wing  flies,  a  fam-  North    and    South    America,    etc.      The 

ily  of  neuropterous  insects.  boundary  between  the  two  is  quite  arbi- 

ITeTnerOGfillia        (hem-er-o-karis),    a  trary,   and    a   more   natural   division   of 

.EL«;iuvxvvcuuo        genus    of    Liliacete.  the  earth  is  into   the   northern  and   the 

See  Day-lily.  southern  hemisphere,  the  equator  form- 

Bemidesmiia     (hem-i-des'mus),  a  ge-  ing  the  dividing  line. 

ALvuuu.«^oiuu.o     jj^g  ^£  twining  plants,  TTftinlnnlr       or   Hemlock   Spbuce,   a 

nat  order  Asclepiadacese,  having  opposite  ^'•^'^^"vvx*.,      name  given  to  an  Ameri- 

leaves,  and  cymes  of  small  greenish  flow-  can    fir     (Ahiea    Canadensis)     from    its 

era.    H,  indicus  yields  the  Indian  sarsa-  branches  resembling  in  tenuity  and  po- 

pariUa,  a  reputed  alterative,  diuretic,  and  sition   the  common   hemlock.     The   bark 

tonic,  which  is  rarely  employed  in  Bng-  contains  tannin  and  is  largely  used  as  a 

land.  substitute  for  oak-bark  in  tanning  leather. 

TTA-miTTiAfalinla     (-me-ta-bCla),    the  It   forms   great   part  of   the   forests   of 

Xl.eiiumt;tauuitt      g^ction  of  the  class  Canada    and    of    the    northern    United 

Insecta    which    undergo    an    incomplete  States,  extending  northward   to  Hudson 

metamorphods,  the  larva  differing  from  Bay.    Its  timber  la  not  much  esteemed. 
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as  it  splits  obliquely  and  decays  rapidly 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Hemlock      (hem-lok),      a     poisonous 
.u.vAUAvr\/A.      plant,  Conium  m<iouldtumf 
nat   order  Umbelliferae,  supposed   to  be, 
identical  with  the  plant  kOneion  of  the 
Greeks.     It   is  a   tall,   erect,   branching 
biennial,      with      a 
smooth,  shining,  hol- 
.    low     stem,     usually 
^  marked    with    pur- 
i^   plish     spots,    ele- 
gant, much    divided 
f   leaves,   which  when 
bruised  emit  a  nau- 
t-    seous      odor,      and 
^    white      flowers      in 
compound  umbels  of 
'     ten    or    more    rays, 
surrounded      by      a 
I     general  involucre  of 
three  to  seven  leaf- 
lets.     It    is    found 
Hemlook  (Conium  macu^  throughout     Europe 
latum).  and  temperate  Asia 

and  in  the  United 
States,  in  waste  places,  banks,  and  under 
walls.  It  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  cows  when 
they  eat  it,  but  that  horses,  goats,  and 
sheep  may  feed  upon  it  without  danger. 
In  uie  human  subject  it  causes  paralysis, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  poison  ad- 
ministered to  Socrates  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  decoction  of  it,  though  others  are 
of  opinion  that  the  potion  was  obtained 
from  water-hemlock  (Ciodta  virCta), 
Hemlock  is  a  powerful  sedative,  and  is 
used  medicinally.  The  alkaloid,  coniine, 
is  considered  the  best  preparation.  It  is 
often  serviceable  as  a  substitute  for,  or 
an  accompaniment  to,  opium. 

Hemorrhage    i^^'^i^^- ^J^,^. 

sels  containing  it,  whether  from  a  rup- 
ture or  any  other  cause.  A  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  is  called  hemoptysis;  from 
the  urinary  organs,  hematuria;  from  the 
stomach,  hematemesis;  from  the  nose, 
epistaxis;  the  treatment  of  course  vary- 
ing with  the  cause  and  seat  of  the  mis- 
chief. 
TTatti  orrli  ni  rl  ft      ( hem'u-roidz ) ,     sign!  • 

nemorrnoios    \^^     ^  affection  of 

the  rectum  otherwise  called  piles.  In  gen- 
eral, hemorrhoids  manifest  themselves  be- 
tween the  period  of  puberty  and  old  age, 
although  infants  and  aged  people  are  not 
entirely  exempt  from  attacks.  In  some 
cases  they  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
certain  hereditary  disposition,  but  any 
circumstance  which  produces  a  tendency 
or  stagnation  of  the  blood  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum  Is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  local  causes.  The  accumulation  of 
fecal  matter  in  the  intestines,  efforts  to 


expel  urine,  the  obstruction  of  any  of  the 
viscera,   especially  of  the  liver,   the  fre- 
quent use  of  hot  bathing,  of  drastic  purges, 
long  continuance  in  a  sitting  posture,  rid- 
ing  on   horseback,    pregnancy — such   are 
some  of  the   ordinary  causes  of  hemor- 
rhoids.    They    are    classified    in    several 
varieties  as  external,  when  apparent  at 
the  anus ;  internal,  when  concealed  within 
the  orifice;  blind  or  open,  regular  or  ir- 
regular, active  or  passive,  periodical  or 
anomalous,  etc.    The  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  to  recur  to  hygienic  rather  than 
medicinal  influences.    The  subject  should 
avoid  violent  exercise;   the   food  should 
not    be    too    stimulating    or    nutritious. 
Traveling,  or  an  active  life,  should  suc- 
ceed  to   sedentary   habits.     Constipation 
should  be  remedied  by  laxatives  or  gentle 
purgatives.    Anything  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  local  heat  should  be  avoided ; 
as  warm  seats,  soft  beds,  too  much  sleep. 
If  the  pain  is  considerable  recourse  should 
be    had    to    sedatives,    gentle    bleeding, 
leeches.     The   use  of  suppositories  con- 
taining drugs,  such  as  tannic  acid  or  ex- 
tract of  witch-hazel    (hazeline),  will  be 
found  very  useful ;  in  mild  cases  iodoform 
suppositories  may  be  curative.    If  the  dis- 
ease appears  under  a  more  severe  form  a 
surgical  operation  may  become  necessary. 
TTatuti     iCanndhis  satlva),  a  plant,  the 
.D.ciii|i    Qjjjy  known  species  of  the  genus 
Canndhis,  nat.  order  Cannabinace®.    It  is 
an  annual  herbaceous  plant;  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  five  lanceolate  and  coarse- 
ly serrate  leaflets ;  the  male  flowers,  which 
are  on  separate  stems,  are  green,  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  hop ;  the  female  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  and  the  fruit  is  a  lit- 
tle hard  capsule  containing  a  single  seed. 
It  is  a  native  of  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  but  has  long  been  naturalised  in 
Brazil  and  tropical  Africa,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Italy  and  many  other 
European  countries,  par- 
ticularly Russia  and  Po- 
land. The  Indian  variety, 
often    known    as    Can- 
ndhis     Indica,     is     the 
source    of    the    narcotic   ^ 
drug  variously  known  as 
hashish.   Ihang,  or  gun-    1 
jah.     The  hemp  flber  is 
tough    and    strong,    and  ^ 
peculiarly     adapted     for  ^ 
weaving      into       coarse 
fabrics     such     as     sail-  /S 
cloth,    and    for   twisting 
into    ropes    and    cables. 
Immense   Quantities   are     Hemp  (CanndK* 
exported     from     Russia.     "     Va««i) 
The  finer  sorts  are  used        , ,  ^       '     ^ 
for  shirtings,  sheetings,  etc.,  which,  thoi\gh 
coarser  than  that  made  from  flax,  are  very 
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much  stronger  and  equally  susceptible  of  and  loose  dry  soil,  having  soft,  clammy, 
being  bleached.  The  hemp  of  England  is  hairy  foUage  of  disagreeable  odor,  pale 
very  supenor,  but  the  plant  does  not  pay  yeUowish-brown  flowers  streaked  with 
the  farmer^  and  very  little  of  it  is  grown,  purple  veins, 
In  some  of  the  United  States  it  is  a  crop  and  a  fi  v  e- 
of  considerable  importance.  The  seed  toothed  calyx, 
must  be  sown  thin,  not  more  than  1  to  2  The  expressed 
bushels  to  an  acre.  Small  paths  are  often  juice  of  the 
left  open  along  the  held  lengthwise,  at  leaves  and  seeds 
about  7  feet  distance  from  each  other,  to  Is  often  used  as 
allow  the  plucking  of  the  male  plants  first,  a  sedative,  anti- 
as  the  female  require  to  remain  standing  spasmodic,  and 
a  month  longer  to  admit  of  the  seed  be-  narcotic,  having 
coming  ripe.  But  in  some  parts  the  in  many  cases 
whole  crop  is  cut  at  once,  plants  for  seed  the  great  advan- 
being  separately  cultivated.  The  plant  tage  over  laud- 
being  stripped  of  its  lei  ves,  and  dried  in  anum  of  not 
the  open  air,  may  be  stored,  but  when  producing  con- 
steeped  green  it  turns  out  of  a  better  stipation.  When 
color.  The  steeping  takes  from  four  to  taken  in  con- 
eleven  days,  and  the  operation  is  known  siderable  quan-  Henbane  iHyoscydmuaniger). 
to   be   completed   by    the   inner   reed   or   tity     it     proves 

woody  fiber  separating  easily  from  the  quickly  fatal  to  man  and  most  <iTi<tnftia 
fibers  of  the  outer  bark.  v\Tien  thor-  particularly  to  domestic  fowls, 
oughly  steeped  it  is^  taken  out  of  the  Henderson  ^  city,  county  seat  of 
water  and  spread  out  in  rows  on  the  grass  **^"^vj.»vai.,  Henderson  County,  Ken- 
to  bleach.  This  takes  three  weeks  or  tucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  midway 
more,  during  which  period  it  requires  con-  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  111. 
stant  turning  with  a  light,  long  pole.  Af-  It  is  a  large  corn  and  tobacco  market, 
ter  drying  it  is  scutched  or  broken  by  with  excellent  shipping  facilities,  three 
breaks  and  scutching-stocks,  resembling  railroads  and  the  river.  There  are  buggy 
those  employed  for  flax.  Beating  is  the  and  wagon  factories,  a  cotton  mill,  furni- 
next  operation,  which  separates  the  ture  factory  and  other  industries.  The 
'  boon '  from  the  fiber.  The  hemp  is  now  section  is  underlaid  with  a  high  grade  of 
ready  for  being  heckled,  after  which  it  soft  coal.  Pop.  12,567. 
may  be  spun.  Hemp-seed  is  much  used  Hendricks  Thomas  A..  Vice-Presl- 
as  food  for  cage-birds,  and  also  yields  an  **     ^^^"9   dent  of  the  United  States, 

oil.  Sisal  hemp  or  (henequen)  and  Man-  was  bom  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in 
Ua  hemp  are  not  true  hemps.  1819.  He   studied   law   and  practiced  in 

TTATnn.T>fliTn  a  Chinese  and  Japan-  Indiana,  serving  from  1851  to  1869  in  the 
nemp-paim,  ese  species  of  palm  Indiana  Legislature  and  in  both  Houses 
iChamieropa  ewceUa),  of  the  fibers  of  ^^  Congresau,  In  1872  was  elected  gov- 
whose  leaves  cordage  is  made.  S^^^^i^t,  I^^ia^*.    In  1876  and  1884  was 

TTpmnftfAfld  village  of  Nassau  County,  f  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He 
HempSXeaa,  j^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  tost  the  election  in  the  former  year,  but 
of  Long  Island,  20  miles  e.  of  New  York  fJ^S  ejected  ^thGrover  Cleveland  m  the 
City,  forms  part  of  Hempstead  town.  ^^^^  y^ar.  He  died  in  1885. 
Pop.  4964.  llempstead  town  contains  TTftnftV  Francis  Joseph,  lawyer,  bom 
East    Rockaway,    Freeport,    Hempstead,  •''at  Lima,.  New  York,  in  1859. 

Lawrence  and  Kockville  Center,  and  part  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Call* 
of  Floral  Park,  all  resorts.  Pop.  44.297.  fornia  and  the  Hastings  Law  School,  was 
Hems  ^^  HoMS  (Roman,  Emesa),  a  admittod  to  the  bar  in  1883,  engaged  in 
■"•^  '  town  of  Syria,  85  to  90  miles  le^al  and  other  occupations  In  Arizona, 
northeast  of  Damascus.  It  is  fortified,  and  was  attorney-general  of  Arizona, 
and  has  an  active  trade.  The  plains  of  1893-94.  He  removed  to  San  Francisco 
Hems  were  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  in  1895,  and  was  later  chosen  by  Attor- 
Zenobia  by  Aurelian  in  272  A.  d.  ;  and  ney-General  Knox  to  conduct  cases  of 
of  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  of  fraudulent  land  dealings  at  Portland 
Turkey  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832.  Pop.  Oregor .  In  these  he  secured  the  removal 
estimated  66,000.  ,     ^     *  ^t.    ^^?P  A®?f  ,Pt  Ignited    States    Attorney 

Henbane  (nenban),  a  plant  of  the  John  H.  Hall  for  consniracv.  and  the  con- 
7  a  1  K^nus  Byoscydmus,  nat.  Jjct^on  /or  fraud  of  United  States  Senator 
order  Solanace«.  H.  mger,  a  native  of  MitcheU.  George  0.  Brownell.  and  others. 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  is  a  coarse.  He  served  for  a  time  as  United  States 
erect  biennial  herb,  found  m  waste  ground  District  Attorney  for  Oregon  and  In  1906 
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began  an  investigation  of  the  wholesale 
corruption  then  existing  in  San  Francisco. 
He  succeeded  in  proving  great  bribery  and 
grafts  in  which  a  party  leader  named 
Keuf  and  Mayor  Eugene  Schmidt  were 
deeply  involved.  During  their  trials 
Heney  was  shot  b^  a  saloonkeeper,  but 
recovered  and  continued  his  cases. 
TT#*Ticriflf  (heng'gist),  a  prince  of  the 
nenglSX     ^^^^^      j^  449  ^^^  Britons 

sued  for  aid  from  the  Saxons  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  Sax- 
ons under  Hengist  and  Horsa  accordingly 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
defeated  the  northern  tribes  near  Stam- 
ford in  450  A.D.  Being  reinforced  from 
home  they  afterwards  united  with  the 
Scots  and  Picts  against  the  Britons,  whom 
they  ultimately  dispossessed.  Hengist 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  established 
his  residence  in  Canterbury,  and  died 
about  the  year  488. 

Hengstenberg  <l^%r^'lS-^\ 

German  divine  and  commentator,  born  in 
1802;  died  in  1869.  His  influence  as 
leader  of  the  orthodox  party  was  estab- 
lished by  the  publication  of  the  Evangel- 
ische  Ktrchenzeitung  (1827),  of  which  he 
was  editor.  His  works  include  a  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics;  Chris- 
tology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament;  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,  the  Revelation  of  8t. 
John;  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  in 
the  Old  Testament,  etc. 
TTATi-TiomnA't*      &   species  of  hawk  of 

nen-namer,    ^^^  ^^^^^^  circus,  c, 

cyaneus.  See  Harrier. 
IR'atiIa'U'  William  Ebnest,  an  Eng- 
ACiiicjfy  lish  poet,  born  at  Gloucester, 
England,  1849 ;  died,  1903.  With  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  he  collaborated  in  a 
series  of  plays ;  also  edited  The  Magazine 
of  Art,  The  Scots  (later  National)  Ob- 
server, The  New  Review,  and  other 
serials ;  two  or  three  anthologies  of  lyrics, 
etc.  His  poetry  is  vigorous  and  vivid 
and  shows  a  fondness  for  unrhymed  lyri- 
cal measures  and  experiments  in  unusual 
rhymes.  A  collected  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  1898;  but  For  England's 
Sake  (1900)  and  Hawthorn  and  ! laven- 
der (1901)   were  later  volumes. 

Henley-on-Thames,     l^ZT^o't 

England,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge,  35  miles  west  of  l^^ndon. 
Pop.  6456. 

Henna.  (I^cn'a),  a  shrub  (Lawsonia 
jMssixika  ^^f.fjf^ig)^  nat.  order  Lythraceae, 
bearing  opposite  entire  leaves  and  numer- 
ous small  white  fragrant  flowers  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles     Externally  it  bears 


considerable  resemblance  to  the  European 
privet.  It  grows  in  moist  situations 
throughout  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  has  acquired 
celebrity  from  being  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries  to  dye  yellow  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  and  the  manes, 
hoofs,  etc.,  of  their  horses. 

Hennenin  (bei^'i-P"^).  I»uis,  French 
■^^  -t^  Franciscan  missionary  and 
explorer  in  America,  bom  at  Ath,  Bel- 
gium, about  1640;  died  after  1701.  He 
went  to  Canada  in  1673  and  in  1678 
joined  La  Salle,  then  starting  on  his 
most  famous  expedition*  and  from  Fort 
CrfevecoBur  (near  the  present  Peoria, 
111.)  was  despatched,  with  two  compan- 
ions, to  explore  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth, 
and  the  upper  Mississippi.  On  April  11, 
1680,  he  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Sioux 
Indians,  probably  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  River,  and  was  adopted  into 
the  tribe;  during  his  captivity  visited, 
probably  first  of  white  men,  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony,  and  escaping  returned  to 
Fort  Frontenac  (1681).  Soon  afterward 
he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1683  pub- 
lished his  famous  book  Description  de  la 
Louisiane,  (1683),  Nouvelle  dicouverte 
d'un  trds  grand  pays  (1697),  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  descended  the  Mississippi 
to  its  mouth  (a  claim  since  shown  to  be 
false),  and  Nouveau  voyage  (1698). 

Henrv  I  ^'  Germany,  sumamed  The 
jivuj.j  x^  Fowler,  according  to  tradi- 
tion because  his  election  to  the  German 
empire  was  announced  to  him  while  fowl- 
ing; bom  in  876;  the  son  of  Otho  the 
Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony.  Henrv,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  became  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia.  He  was  elected 
emperor  of  Germany  in  919,  and  was  the 
true  founder  of  the  empire.  By  his  pru- 
dence and  activity  Suabia  and  Bavaria 
were  forced  to  tender  allegiance,  and  Lor- 
raine was  reunited  to  the  Crerman  Empire 
in  925.  He  was  defeated,  however,  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  forced  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  obtain  a  truce  for  nine  years. 
He  spent  this  period  in  developing  a  soun.l 
military  organisation,  and  turning  h  m 
arms  against  various  Slavonic  tribes  i>\ 
the  south,  was  everywhere  victorious,  /.t 
the  end  of  the  truce  with  the  Hungariau  . 
he  refused  the  tribute,  and  complete.,- 
routed  them  in  933.  Besides  his  milita.  v 
reforms  he  diminished  the  feudal  privi- 
leges, and  granted  to  the  cities  of  the  em- 
pire their  first  municipal  charters.  He 
died  in  936. 

TTnTirv  TT  THE  Saint,  Emperor  of 
JXeuryxx,  Germany,  bom  in  972, 
was  a  son  of  Henry  the  Quarreler  of  Ba- 
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varia,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  finding  himself  deserted,  was  obliged  to  go 
Henry  I.  Ue  inherited  Bavaria  in  995.  to  Italy  and  make  a  humiliating  submis- 
and  on  the  death  of  Otho  III  in  1002  sion  to  the  pope  (1077).  The  influence 
laid  claim  and  was  elected  to  the  empire,  which  the  pope  gained  by  his  victory  pro- 
He  had  to  proceed  to  Italy  to  assert  his  duced  a  reaction  \  the  Italian  princes  who 
sovereignty  there,  the  Lombard  cities  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  Gregory, 
having  chosen  Uarduin  of  Ivrea  as  their  offered  Henry  their  assistance.  The  Ger- 
king.  Dnrinff  his  absence  Boleslas  of  Po-  man  princes,  however,  at  the  instigation 
land  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  of  the  pope,  elected  Rudolph,  duke  of  Sua- 
Bohemia,  but  after  repeated  campaigns  bia,  king.  Henry  hastened  back  to  Ger- 
Henry  succeeded  in  recovering  Bohemia,  many  and  overcame  his  rival,  who  lost  his 
and  in  1018,  in  the  Peace  of  Budissin  life  in  1080.  Gregory  again  ezcommuni- 
( Bautzen),  reduced  him  to  complete  sub-  cated  Henry;  but  at  the  Council  of 
jection.  In  the  midst  of  these  campaigns  Brixen,  in  1080,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
agaibst  Boleslas  he  made  another  ezpe-  German  and  Italian  bishops  as  a  heretic 
dftion  into  Italy  (1013)  against  Harduin.  and  a  sorcerer,  and  Guibert,  archbishop 
On  this  occasion  Henry  was  crowned  of  Ravenna  ((Jlement  III)  set  up  in  his 
emperor  by  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  He  place.  In  1084  Henry  succeeded  in  estab- 
made  a  third  expedition  into  Italy  in  Ushing  Clement  at  Rome,  but  was  obliged 
1022  to  aid  Benedict  against  the  Greeks,  to  return  to  Germany  to  maintain  nis. 
He  died  in  1024.  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps  in  aid  of  his 
Henrv  III  Emperor  of  Germany,  ground  against  two  rivals  who  success- 
*^  J^  '  the  second  belonging  to  ively  arose.  In  1085  Henry  was  again 
the  house  of  the  Salian  Franks,  son  of  prot6g6  Clement  III.  But  the  dissatisfac- 
the  Emperor  Conrad  II,  was  bom  in  tion  against  him  in  Germany  had  not  sub- 
1017 ;  chosen  king  in  1026 ;  succeeded  his  sided,  and  though  he  succeeded  in  crushing 
father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  in  1039.  He  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son,  Conrad, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  who  died  deserted  at  Florence  in  1101, 
lords  and  forced  the  duke  of  Bohemia  in  his  second  son  Henry  made  himself  master 
1042,  and  the  king  of  Hungary  in  1044,  of  his  father's  person  in  1105  by  strata- 
and  again  in  1047,  to  accept  their  domin-  gem,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  the 
ions  as  imperial  fiefs.  His  influence  was  throne  at  Ingelheim.  Henry  IV  ended 
also  paramount  in  Italy,  especially  in  his  life  and  his  sorrows  in  neglect  at 
Milan,  and  in  the  south,  where  the  Nor-  Li^ge  in  1106. 

mans  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  paid  him  Vayit^  V    Emperor  of  Germany^  the 

homage.     In   1046  he  deposed   the  rival  *»'^'"*  J     ^  y  gon  and  successor  of  Henry 

g>pe8  Benedict  IX,  Sylvester  III,  and  IV  (see  above),  was  bom  in  1081.  On 
regory  IV,  and  caused  Suitger.  bishop  his  ascension  the  question  of  investiture 
of  Bamberg,  to  be  elected  in  their  stead  distracted  the  empire  anew.  Pope  Pascal 
as  (Element  II.  His  efforts  to  secure  the  would  confer  the  imperial  crown  only 
permanence  of  the  influence  of  the  empire  upon  condition  that  the  rights  claimed  by 
over  the  see  of  Rome  were  thwatted  by  Gregory  should  be  formally  conceded. 
Cardinal  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII).  He  Henry  therefore  seized  the  pope  at  the 
died  in  1055.  His  first  wife  was  a  daugh-  altar,  and  imprisoned  him  until  he  yielded 
ter  of  Canute  the  Great  of  England.  two  months  later,  and  crowned  Henry  in 
HenrV  IV  Emperor  of  Germany,  April,  1118.  Disturbances,  however, 
^  '  son  of  Henry  III,  was  arose  in  Germany,  especially  with  Loth- 
bom  in  1060.  and  at  the  death  of  his  aire  of  Saxony,  and  the  pope,  declaring 
father  was  only  five  years  old.  His  whole  that  his  peace  with  the  emperor  had  been 
life  was  a  series  of  troubles,  partly  of  his  compulsory,  fomented  tiie  strife.  The  war 
own  causing.  His  severe  treatment  of  continued  two  years,  and  devastated  Ger- 
the  Saxons  led  to  a  rising  which  was  many,  and  after  a  second  expedition  to 
cruelly  punished.  His  treatment  of  the  Italy  and  excommunication  by  successive 
conquered  people  was  such  that  they  popes,  Henrv  was  compelled  to  yield  in 
^51?'/;°^  t?  *^®  P^P®'  ^°,^  Gregory  VII  the  matter  of  investiture,  and  in  1122  sub- 
(Hildebrand)  accordingly  summoned  scribed  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  He  died 
Henry,  m  1076,  to  appear  before  him  at  at  Utrecht  in  1126,  and  was  the  last  of 
Rome  and  answer  the  charges,  at  the  the  Salic  or  Frankish  family  of  emperors, 
same  time  forbidding  the  sale  of  ecclesias-  which  was  succeeded  bv  the  Suabian 
tical  dignities.  Henrv  not  onlv  disre-  house.  He  married  Matilda,  a  daughter 
garded  the  threat,  but  instigated  the  bish-  of  Henry  T  of  Eneland. 
ops.  assembled  by  his  order  at  Worms,  to  HenrV  VI  Emperor  of  Germanv. 
renounce  their  obedience  to  the  pope.  *^^"*J  ▼ -■.>  g^^  ^f  Frederick  I  and 
Gregory,  however,  pronounced  sentence  of  Beatrice  of  Burgundv,  the  third  emneror 
excommunication  against  him,  and  Henry,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  bom  in 
14 — 5 
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1166.   crowned   king   in   1169.   succeeded  king  being  Uenry  of  Guise,  the  real  head 

Lis  father  as  emperor  in  1190.     He  kept  of   the   League,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Richard  Cceur  du  Lion  in  prison,  and  ob-  In    1588    Henry   of    Guise   expelled    the 

tained  a  large  ransom  for  him.     He  died  kin^  from  his  capi'  1.    An  apparent  rec- 

in  1197.  onciliation  at  Blois  was  followed  by  the 

Senrv  Vn      Emperor   of    Germany,  assassination  of  the  Guises,  and  Henry, 

Ai.uiiJ.jr    vxx,    jj^j.jj     jjj      1262,      was  finding  himself  everywhere  opposed  by  the 

chosen  emperor  in  1308.    Among  the  first  Catholic    party,    was   compelled    to    ally 

acts  of  his  reign  were  recognition  of  the  himself   with    Henry   of   Navarre.     The 

independence    of    the    Swiss   cantons    of  two  princes  advanced  on  Paris,  but  in 

Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  and  the  1589  Henry  III  was  stabbed  by  Jacques 

granting  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to  Clement,    a    Dominican,    and    died    next 

his  son  John.    He  compelled  the  Milanese  day.      He    was   the    last   of   the   branch 

to  give  him  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  of  Orl^ans-Angouldme  of  the  stock  of  the 

suppressed  by  force  the  revolt  which  then  Valois,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  of 

broke  out  in  Upper  Italy,  captured  part  Navarre,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Bour- 

of  Rome,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Nea-  bon. 

politan  troops,  and  was  crowned  Roman  QaTirv  IV  ^'  France  was  the  son  of 
Emperor  by  two  cardinals.  He  died  sud-  **-^"''j  ■*•  »  >  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
denly  in  1313.  Duke  of  YendOme,  and  of  Jeanne  d'Albert. 
TTpTirv  IT  ^^3  ®'  France,  bom  in  daughter  of  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
^0.^111  jr  xxj  1519,  succeeded  his  father,  herself  afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre.  He 
Francis  I,  in  1547.  Throughout  his  reign  was  bom  in  December,  1553,  at  Pau. 
his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  exercised  Educated  by  his  mother  in  the  Calvinistic 
an  important  influence  over  king  and  faith,  he  early  joined,  at  her  wish,  the 
court.  After  a  brief  war  with  England  Protestant  army  of  France,  and  served 
for  the  recovery  of  Boulogne^  a  war  of  under  Admiral  Coligny.  In  1572  he  mar- 
longer  duration  and  more  serious  results  ried  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles 
originated  in  1551  in  disputes  between  IX,  and  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
Henry  and  the  pope  as  to  the  duchies  of  tholomew,  which  took  place  during  the 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  continued  to  marriage  festivities,  was  forced  to  adopt 
devastate  Europe  till  the  general  peace  of  the  Catholic  creed.  In  1576  he  escaped 
Cftteau-Cambr^sis,  1559.  To  confirm  the  from  Paris,  retracted  at  Tours  his  en- 
peace  Philip  II,  become  a  widower  by  the  forced  abjuration  of  Calvinism,  put  him- 
death  of  Mary  of  England,  was  to  marry  self  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  took 
Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  daughter  by  a  leading  part  in  all  the  subsequent  relig- 
Catharine  de  Medici.  In  the  course  of  a  ious  wars.  On  becoming  presumptive 
tourney  held  to  celebrate  the  event,  Henry  heir  to  the  crown  in  1584  he  was  obliged 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  splinter  from  to  resort  to  arms  to  assert  his  claims.  In 
the  lance  of  Lord  Montgomery,  captain  of  1587  he  defeated  the  army  of  the  League 
the  Scottish  guard.  He  was  succeeded  in  at  Coutras,  and  after  the  death  of  Henry 
1559  by  his  eldest  son,  Francis  II.  Ill  gained  the  battles  of  Arques  (1589) 
TTATirvTTT  ^^^«  ^^  France,  third  and  Ivri  (1590).  He  was  obliged,  how- 
X1.CU1  jr  -Lx-Ly  gQQ  qI  Henry  II  and  ever,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris ;  and  con- 
Catharine  de  Medici,  bom  in  1551 ;  sue-  vinced  that  a  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
ceeded  his  brother,  Charles  IX,  in  1574.  throne  was  impossible  without  his  pro- 
In  the  previous  year  be  had  been  chosen  fessing  the  Catholic  faith,  he  became  nom- 
king  of  Poland,  which  he  was  obliged  to  inally  a  Catholic  in  1593.  After  his  for- 
quit  secretly  when  called  to  the  throne  of  mal  coronation  in  1594  only  three  prov- 
France.  In  1576,  after  a  civil  war,  he  inces  held  t)Ut  against  him — ^Burgundy, 
granted  to  the  Protestants  the  favorable  reduced  by  the  victory  of  Fontaine-Fran- 
edict  of  Beaulieu,  but  the  concession  led  caise  in  1595;  Picardy.  reduced  by  the 
to  the  formation  of  the  league,  and  Henry,  capture  of  Amiens  in  1596 ;  and  Brittany, 
to  re-establish  his  authority,  declared  him-  which  came  into  his  hands  by  the  submis- 
self  its  head.  Civil  war,  however,  again  sion  of  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  in  the  spring 
broke  out,  and  though  hostilities  were  of  1598.  The  war  against  Spain  was  con- 
again  put  an  end  to  by  the  Peace  of  Ber-  eluded  in  1598  ly  V  Peace  of  Vervins  to 
gerac  m  1577,  they  were  renewed  in  1580  the  advantage  of  France.  The  same  year 
until  the  Peace  of  Fleix  (November,  was  signallized  by  the  granting  of  the  edict 
1580).  The  death  of  his  brother  the  Due  of  Nantes,  which  secured  to  the  Protes- 
d'Anjou  in  1584,  which  left  Henry  of  tants  entire  religious  liberty.  He  made 
Navarre,  a  Calvinist,  heir-apparent  to  the  use  of  the  tranquillitv  which  followed  to 
throne,  brought  on  another  war.  called  restore  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  kinf- 
the  war  of  the  Throe  Henries,  the  lead-  dom,  and  particularly  the  wasted  finances, 
ing    persons    engaged   in    it   besides   the  in  which  he  was  successful  with  the  aid 
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of  hie  prime-minister  Sully.     At  the  in-  involved  with  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who 
stance  of  Sully  Henry  divorced  Margaret  attempted  to  seize  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 
of  Valois,  and  in  1600  married  Marie  de  in  a  temporary  dispute  with  France,  he 
Medici,  niece  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Tus-  reigned  prosperously  till  the  contest  with 
cany,  mother  of  Louis  XIII.     She  was   Thomas     Becket     re- 
crowned  at  St.  Denis  in  1610,  but  on  the   garding    the   Constitu- 
following  day   Henry  was  stabbed  by  a   tions     of     Clarendon, 
fanatic  named   Ravaillac,   while  examin-  Although      suflBdently 
ing  the  preparations  for  the  queen's  entry   submissive  after  Beck- 
into    Paris.      The    great    benefits    which   et's  death  in  the  way 
Henry  IV  bestowed  upon  France  entitle  of  penance  and  expia- 
him  to  the  designation  which  he  himself   tion,    Henry    gave    up 
assumed  at  an  assembly  of  the  Notables   only  the  article  in  the 
at   Rouen   in   1596,    the   Regenerator   of  Constitutions  of  Clar- 
France    {Restaurateur  de  la  France).       endon    which    forbade 
TTArtr^rr  T     King  of  England,  surnamed   appeals    to    the   court 
Heniy  ±9   Beauclero   ('fine  scholar*),  of  Rome  in  ecclesiasti- 
youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  cal  cases.    Before  this 
was  bom  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  in  1068.   matter    was    termina- 
He  was  hunting  with  William  Rufus  when   ted,    Henry,    in    1171, 
that  prince  was  killed,  in  1100,  and  in-  completed  the  conquest 
stantly  riding  to  London,  caused  himself  of    Ireland,     a    gre&t 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  to  the  prejudice  of  part  of  which  had  been 
his  elder  brother  Robert,  then  absent  as  reduced  by  Richard  de 
a  Crusader.    He  re-established  by  charter   Clare,    Earl    of    Pem- 
the  laws  of  Edward   the   Confessor,   re-  broke,      commonly 
called  Anselm  to  the  primacy,  and  mar-   known   as   Strongbow. 
ried  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III  of   Henry's      last      years 
Scotland,   thus   conciliating  in   turn   the  were  embittered  by  his 
DeoDle.  the  church,  and  the  Scots.    Robert   sons,  to  whom  he  had 
landed  an  army,  but  was  pacified  with  a  assigned  various  tern- 
pension,  and  the  promise  of  succession  m   tones,  rhe  eldest  son, 
event    of    his    brother's    decease.      Soon   Henry,  who  had  been 
after,  however,  Henry  invaded  Normandy,   jot  only  declared  heir 
took  Wert  prisoner  in  1106,  and  reduced   to   England.    Norman- 
the  duchv.     He   was   successful  also  in   dy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and     „-««,  rT  fc^«  w. 
th-  RtruMle  with  France.    The  last  years  Touraine,  but  actuaUy     ^•^,!J;?*°'  ^ 
S  mSu  w^re  very^^^^^^  In  1120   crowned     in     his    fa-  ^^- 

hi«  onlv  w)n  William  was  drowned  in  re-  tliers  lifetime,  was  induced  by  the 
tarnin/  from  Normandy,  where,  three  French  monarch  to  demand  of  his  father 
vears  later,  a  revolt  occurred  in  favor  of  the  immediate  resignation  either  of  the 
Robert's  son.  The  Welsh  also  were  a  kingdom  of  England  or  of  the  dukedom 
^urce  of  disturbance.  Henry  appointed  of  IVormandy.  Queen  Eleanor  excited 
M  his  heir  his  daughter  Matilda  or  Maud,  her  other  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  to 
wh^  he  had  married  first  to  the  Em-  make  similar  claims ;  Louis  and  William 
oppor  Henry  V,  and  then  to  Geoffrey  of  Scotiand  gave  them  support;  and  a 
Plantagenet  of  Anjou.  Henry  died  at  general  invasion  of  Henry's  dominions 
Rouen  in  1135,  and  was  succeeded  by  was  begun  in  1173  by  an  attack  on 
RtPDhen  *^®   frontiers   of   Normandy,   and   an   in- 

TT  \*^  TT  King  of  England,  first  of  vasion  of  England  by  the  Scots,  attended 
Aenry  IXj  ^^  Plantagenet  line,  born  by  considerable  disturbance  in  England, 
in  Normandy  in  1133,  was  son  of  Geof-  Conciliating  the  church  by  his  penance, 
frey.countof  Anjou,  and  Matilda,  daugh-  Henry  took  prompt  action;  William  of 
fpr  of  Henrv  I  He  was  invested  with  the  Scotiand  was  captured,  and  an  accommo- 
duchy  of  Normandy,  by  the  consent  of  dation  arrived  at  with  Henry  s  sons, 
his  mother,  in  1150;  in  1151  he  succeeded  These,  however,  once  more  became  turbu- 
to  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  by  a  marriage  lent,  and  though  the  deaths  of  Henry  and 
with  Eleanor  of  Guienne  gained  Guienne  Geoffrey  reduced  the  number  of  centers  of 
find  Poitou  In  1152  he  invaded  Eng-  disturbance,  the  king  was  forced  to  accept 
l«nd  hi  t  ft*  comorom^se  was  effected,  by  humiliating  terms  from  Richard  and 
which  StenheS  was  to  retain  the  crown,  Philip  of  France.  He  died  shortiy  after 
Tnd  Hpnrv  trsuTceed  at  h^^^^^  which  at  Chinon  in  1189.    He  ranks  among  the 

?JwOr  «io/»o  4ti  11. M  The  commencement  greatest  English  kings  both  in  soldiership 
nT^h?«^rpi^  was  mkrked  b/^^  dismissal  and  statecraft.  He  partitioned  England 
Sf  thefoySgTmewYnariesIanda^^^^^  four    judiciary    districts,    and    ap- 
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pointed  itinerant  justices  to  make  regular  John  of  Gaunt  in  13d9  Richard  with- 
excursions  through  them ;  revived  trial  by  held  Henry's  inheritance,  and  Henry, 
jury,  discouraged  that  by  combat,  and  landing  in  England,  gained  possession  of 
demolished  all  the  newly  erected  casties  Richard's  person.  The  deposition  of 
as  'dens  of  thieves.'  Richard  by  parliament,  and  the  electiou 
Henrv  III  ^^^  ^^  England,  son  of  of  Henry,  was  followed  by  the  murder 
*^  v^  '  John  by  Isabel  of  An-  of  the  late  king.  A  plot  against  the 
goul^me;  bom  at  Winchester  in  1207;  king  in  1400  was  discovered  in  time  to 
succeeded  his  father  in  1216.  At  the  time  prevent  its  success,  and  many  executions 
of  his  accession  the  dauphin  of  France,  of  men  of  rank  followed;  but  an  insur- 
Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  sup-  rection  in  Wales  under  Owen  Glendower 
ported  by  a  faction  of  English  nobles,  had  proved  more  formidable.  The  Scots  were 
assumed  the  reins  of  government;  but  decisively  defeated  by  the  Percies  at 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  country  by  the  Homildon,  and  their  leader,  the  E3arl  of 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  guardian  of  Douglas,  was  captured  (1402).  An  order 
the  young  king  until  1219.  As  Henry  from  Henry  not  to  permit  the  ransom  of 
approached  manhood  he  displayed  a  that  nobleman  and  other  Scottish  prison- 
character  wholly  unfit  for  his  station,  ers  was  regarded  as  an  indignity  bv  the 
He  discarded  his  most  able  minister  Hu-  Percies,  who  set  Douglas  free,  made  an 
bert  de  Burgh,  and  after  1230,  when  he  alliance  with  him,  and  joined  Glendower. 
received  homage  in  Poitou  and  Gascony,  The  king  met  the  insurgents  at  Shrews- 
began  to  bestow  his  chief  favors  upon  bury  (1^3),  the  battie  ending  in  the  de- 
foreigners.  His  marriage  in  1236  with  feat  and  death  of  Percy.  The  ESarl  of 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  increased  the  dis-  Northumberland  was  pardoned,  and  but 
like  to  him  felt  by  his  subjects,  and  al-  few  victims  were  executed.  A  new  insur- 
though  he  received  frequent  grants  of  rection,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
money  from  parliament,  on  condition  of  ham  and  Scrope  or,  Scroop,  archbishop  of 
confirming  the  Great  Charter,  yet  his  con-  York,  broke  out  in  1405,  but  was  sup- 
duct  after  each  ratification  was  as  arbi-  pressed  by  the  king^s  third  son,  Prince 
trary  as  before.  At  length  the  nobles  rose  John.  The  rest  of  this  king's  reign  was 
in  rebellion  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  comparatively  untroubled.  In  1405  James, 
earl  of  Leicester  and  husband  of  the  son  and  heir  to  King  Robert  of  Scotiand, 
king's  sister ;  and  in  1258,  at  a  parlia-  was  captured  at  sea  on  his  way  to  France, 
ment  held  at  Oxford,  known  in  history  as  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  England, 
the  Mad  Parliament,  obliged  the  king  to  Henry  died  in  1413,  and  was  succeeded 
sign  the  body  of  resolutions  known  as  the  by  Henry  V. 

Provisions  of  Oxford.  A  feud  arose,  how-  ^a-nrv  V  Kin^  of  England,  bom  at 
ever  between  Montfort  and  Gloucester,  -^^^^J  ^9  Monmouth  in  1388.  On 
and  Henry  recovered  some  of  his  power,  succeeding  his  father,  Henry  IV.  in  1413, 
War  again  broke  out,  and  Louis  was  he  showed  a  wisdom  in  marked  con- 
called  in  as  arbitrator,  but  his  award  trast  to  a  somewhat  reckless  youth.  He 
belnff  favorable  to  the  king,  Leicester  re-  restored  their  estates  to  the  Percies,  and 
fused  to  submit  to  it  A  battle  was  liberated  the  Earl  of  March,  but  in  other 
fought  near  Lewes,  in  which  Henry  was  respects  based  his  internal  administration 
taken  prisoner.  A  convention,  called  the  upon  that  of  his  father.  The  persecution 
Mise  of  Lewes,  provided  for  the  future  of  the  Lollards  is  the  chief  blot  upon  the 
set  dement  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  1265  early  part  of  his  reign.  The  struggle  in 
the  first  genuine  House  of  Commons  was  France  between  the  factions  of  the  dukes 
summoned.  Leicester,  however,  was  de-  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  afforded  Henry 
feated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Evesham  a  tempting  opportmiity  for  reviving  the 
(1265).  and  Henry  was  replaced  upon  claims  of  nis  predecessors  to  the  French 
the  throne.  He  died  in  1272.  His  son  crown.  He  accordingly  landed  near  Har- 
Edward  I  succeeded  him.  fleur  in  August,  1415,  and  though  its  cap- 
HeTirv  IV  ^^°^  ^^  England,  first  ture  cost  him  more  than  half  his  army  he 
jMssiLi,^  XT,  jj.jjg  ^^  ^jjg  house  of  decided  to  return  to  Ehigland  by  way  of 
Lancaster ;  born  in  1366 ;  was  eldest  son  Calais.  A  large  French  army  endeavored 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  intercept  him  at  the  plain  of  Agincourt, 
third  son  of  Henry  III  by  the  heiress  of  but  was  completely  routed  (October, 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  1415).  A  year  later  the  French  were  de- 
of  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  feated  at  sea  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In 
II  he  was  made  earl  of  Derby  and  duke  1417  the  liberal  grants  of  the  dJommons 
of  Hereford,  but  having  in  1398  pre-  enabled  Henry  once  more  to  invade  Nor- 
f erred  a  charge  of  treason  against  Mow-  mandy  witii  25.000  men.  The  assassina- 
bray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was  banished  tion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  in- 
with   his   adversary.     On   the   death    of  duced  his  son  and  successor  to  Join  Henry, 
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greatly  added  to  hia  power,  and  the  alii-  Wakefield,  at  which  York  was  killed,  they 
ance  waa  soon  followed  bv  the  famous  were  again  defeated  by  his  son  Edward  at 
Treaty  of  Troyes  (May  21,  1420),  by  Towton  and  Hexham.  Heniy  was  re- 
which  Henry  engaged  to  marry  the  rrin-  stored  for  a  few  months  in  1471  by  War- 
cess  Catharine,  and  to  leave  Charles  VI  wick,  '  the  king-maker/  but  the  battles  of 
in  possession  of  the  crown,  on  condition  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury  proved  the  hope- 
that  it  should  go  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  lessness  of  his  cause,  and  he  died,  some 
at  his  decease.  He  returned  in  triumph  say  was  murdered,  a  few  days  after  the 
to  England,  but  on  the  defeat  of  his  last  battle,  in  May,  1471.  He  was  a  gen- 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  Nor-  tie,  pious,  well-intentioned,  hopelessly  in- 
mandy  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  he  again  competent  king,  whose  best  reputation  is 
set  out  for  France,  drove  back  the  army  that  of  founder  of  Eton  College  and 
of  the  dauphin,  and  entered  Paris.  A  son  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  at  this  time  born  to  him,  and  all  ^ATirv  VII  ^^^S  of  England,  first 
his  great  projects  seemed  about  to  be  **'*^*"  J  '  ■•^j  sovereign  of  the  race  of 
realized  when  he  died  of  fever  at  Vin-  Tudor,  bom  in  1456.  He  was  the  son  of 
cennes  in  August,  1422,  at  the  age  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Owen 
thirty-four,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  Tudor  and  Catharine  of  France,  widow  of 
reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  His  mother,  Margaret,  was  the 
Henry  VI.  only  child  of  John,  duke  of  Somerset, 
Henrv  VI  ^^^S  ^^  England,  bom  at  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt.  After  the 
^*^J^  Tx,  Windsor  in  1421,  was  battle  of  Tewkesbury  he  was  carried  by 
crowned  at  Westminster  in  1429,  at  Paris  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Brit- 
in  1430.  As  he  was  an  infant  not  nine  tany,  and  on  the  usurpation  of  Richard 
months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  III  was  naturally  turned  to  as  the  repre- 
Henry  V,  his  uncle  John,  duke  of  Bed-  sentative  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  In 
ford,  was  appointed  regent  of  France ;  and  1485  he  assembled  a  small  body  of  troops 
his  unde  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  Brittanv,  and  having  landed  at  Milford 
made  protector  of  the  realm  of  England.  Haven,  defeated  Richard  at  Bosworth,  and 
A  few  weeks  after  Henry's  succession  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Charles  VI  of  France  died,  when,  in  ac-  his  right  being  subsequently  recognized  by 
cordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry  parliament.  In  1486  he  married  Efliza- 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France.  The  war  beth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV  and  heiress 
which  followed  at  first  proved  favorable  of  the  house  of  York,  and  thus  united  the 
to  the  English,  but  in  the  end,  by  the  hero-  claims  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
ism  of  Joan  or  Arc,  the  death  of  the  Duke  Lancaster.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII  was 
of  Bedford,  and  the  defection  of  the  Duke  troubled  by  repeated  insurrections,  of 
of  Burgundy,  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  which  the  chief  were  that  headed  by  tx)rd 
English  of  all  their  possessions  in  France  Lovel  and  the  Staflfords  (1486),  and  the 
except  Calais.  In  April,  1445,  Henry  impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel  (1487) 
married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  and  Perkin  Warbeck  (1496-99).  He 
Ren$  of  Provence.  Two  years  later  Hum-  brought  about  a  match  between  the  In- 
phroy  of  Gloucester  died,  when  the  Earl  fanta  Catharine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
of  Suffolk  acquired  the  chief  power  in  the  of  Aragon  and  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  and 
kingdom,  but  his  government  was  very  un-  his  eldest  son  Arthur ;  and  on  the  death 
popular.  The  insurrection  of  Cade  fol-  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  retain  the  dowry 
lowed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  returning  of  this  princess,  he  caused  his  remaining 
from  Ireland,  a  great  party  was  formed  son  Henry  to  marry  the  widow  by  papal 
in  his  favor,  and  he  was  declared  by  Par-  dispensation,  an  event  which,  in  the  se- 
liamentprotector  of  the  kingdom,  the  im-  quel,  led  to  a  separation  from  the  see  of 
becile  Henry  being  by  this  time  unable  Rome.  He  married  his  eldest  daughter 
even  to  personate  majesty.  The  appoint-  to  James  IV,  king  of  Scotland,  from  which 
ment  was  annulled  in  the  following  year,  marriage  there  ultimately  resulted  the 
the  king  having  recovered  his  faculties,  union  of  the  two  crowns.  In  his  later 
York  retired  to  the  north,  and  being  joined  years  his  avarice  became  increasingly 
by  his  adherents,  marched  upon  London,  marked,  two  exchequer  judges,  Empson 
He  encountered  and  defeated  the  king's  and  Dudley,  being  employed  in  all  sorts 
army  at  St.  Albans  (1455),  the  first  bat-  of  extortion  and  chicanery  in  order  to 
tie  of  the  thirty  years*  wars  of  the  Roses,  gratify  this  passion.  His  reign,  however, 
The  king  again  becoming  deranged,  York  was  in  the  main  beneficent.  Its  freedom 
was  once  more  made  protector.  Four  from  wars  permitted  the  development  of 
^ears  of  peace  followed,  but  the  struggle  the  internal  resources  of  the  country.  His 
was  soon  renewed.  The  king's  forces  were  policy  of  depressinflr  the  feudal  nobility, 
beaten  at  Blore  Heath  and  Northampton,  which  proportionably  exalted  the  middle 
and   tfaongh   they   gained   the   Battle   of  ranks,  was  highly  salutary.    For  a  time. 
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however,  the  power  lost  by  the  aristoc- 
racy gave  an  undue  preponderance  to  that 
of  the  crown.  Henry  died  at  Richmond 
in  1509.  

Henrv  VTTT  ^^S  of  England,  son 
nenry  Y±11,     ^^  ^^  preceding,  bom 

in  1491,  succeeded  his  father  in  1509.  He 
was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a 
league  formed  against  Louis  XII  of 
France.  Some  campaigns  in  France  fol- 
lowed, but  the  success  of  the  English  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (1513)  was  suc- 
ceeded by  no  adequate  result,  the  taking 
of  Toumay  being  the  only  fruit  of  this 
expensive  expedition.  Meantime,  more 
splendid  success  attended  the  English 
arms  at  home,  James  IV  of  Scotland  be- 
ing completely  defeated  and  slain  at  Flod- 
den  Field  (1513).  Henry,  however, 
granted  peace  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
his^  sister,  and  established  an  influence 
which  rendered  his  kingdom  long  secure 
on  that  side.  Finding  himself  deluded  by 
his  allies,  he  soon  after  made  peace  with 
France,  retaining  TournaJ'  and  receiving 
a  large  sum  of  money.  From  1515  until 
1529  the  government  was  practically  in 
the  hands  of  Wolsey,  no  parliament  being 
summoned  in  that  period  until  1523.  After 
the  election  of  Charles  V  to  the  German 
Empire,  both  Charles  and  the  French 
king,  Francis  I,  sought  the  alliance  of 
England.  A  friendly  meeting  took  place 
between  Henry  and  Francis  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (1520),  but  the 
interest  of  Charles  preponderated,  and 
Henry  declared  war  against  France, 
though  with  no  important  results.  Now 
came  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
divorce  his  wife  Catharine,  who  was  older 
than  he,  had  borne  him  no  male  heir,  and 
had,  moreover,  been  in  the  first  place  the 
wife  of  his  elder  brother.  The  last  of 
these  points  was  the  alleged  ground  for 
seeking  divorce,  though  Henry  was  prob- 
ably influenced  largely  by  his  attachment 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids 
of  honor.  Wolsey,  for  his  own  ends,  had 
at  first  been  active  in  promoting  the  di- 
vorce, but  drew  back  and  procrastinated 
when  it  became  apparent  that  Anne 
Boleyn  would  be  Catharine's  successor. 
This  delay  cost  Wolsey  his  power  and  the 
papacy  its  authority  in  England.  Henry 
in  disgust  eagerly  caught  at  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
universities,  from  which  he  soon  srot  the 
decision  that  he  desired.  In  1533  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  was  declared 
null  and  an  anticipatory  private  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn  declared  lawful;  and 
as  these  decisions  were  not  recognized  by 
the  pope,  two  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
obtained,  one  in  1534  setting  aside  the 


authority  of  the  chief  pontiff  in  England, 
the  other  in  1535  declaring  Henry  the 
protector  of  the  English  church.  But  al- 
though Henry  discarded  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church,  he  adhered  to  its 
theological  tenets;  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  executed  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  for  refusing  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  he  brought  many  of  the  re- 
formers to  the  stake.  Finding  that  the 
monks  and  friars  in  England  were  the 
most  direct  advocates  of  the  papal  author- 
ity, and  a  constant  source  of  disaffection, 
he  suppressed  the  monasteries  bv  act  of 
parliament,  and  thereby  inflicted  an  in- 
curable wound  upon  the  Catholic  religion 
in  England.  The  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn 
was,  however,  unfavorable  for  a  time  td 
the  reformers.  Henry  then  married  Jane 
Seymour,  and  the  birth  of  Prince  Bd- 
ward  in  1537  fulfilled  his  wish  for  a  male 
heir.  The  death  of  the  queen  was  fol- 
lowed in  1540  by  Henry's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  the  negotiations  ot  which 
were  conducted  by  CromwelL  The  king's 
dislike  to  his  wife,  which  resulted  in  an- 
other divorce,  became  extended  to  the 
minister  who  had  proposed  the  union,  and 
Cromwell's  disgrace  and  death  soon  fol- 
lowed. A  marriage  with  Catharine 
Howard  in  1541  proved  no  happier,  and 
in  1542  she  was  executed  on  a  charge  of 
infidelity.  In  1543  he  married  his  sixth 
wife,  Catharine  Parr,  a  lady  secretly 
inclined  to  the  Reformation,  who  survived 
the  king.  In  the  meantime  Scotland  and 
France  had  renewed  their  alliance,  and 
England  became  again  involved  in  war. 
James  V  ravaged  the  borders,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Solway  Moss  in  1542,  and  in 
1544  Boulogne  was  captured,  Henry  hav- 
ing again  allied  himself  with  Charles  V. 
Charles,  however,  soon  withdrew,  and 
Henry  maintained  the  war  alone  until 
1546.  Disease  now  so  much  aggravated 
the  natural  violence  of  Henry  that  his 
oldest  friends  fell  victims  to  his  tvranny. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
was  executed.  Henry  died  on  January 
28.  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Edward  VI. 

Henrv  Joseph,  physicist,  was  bom 
.ncury,  ^4  Albany,  New  York,  in 
1799.  In  1826  he  began  a  series  of 
brilliant  experiments  in  electricity,  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  first  machine 
moved  by  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism. 
In  1832  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Princeton.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  secretary  and  director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  pnb- 
lished  papers,  chiefly  on  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  include  over 
150  titles.    He  died  in  187B. 
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TTAfirrr  Matthew,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
nciuryy  i-gjj  divine,  was  born  in  1662 ; 
died  in  1714. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  ff^^l^ 

torian,  born  about  1090 ;  died  about  1154. 
TTayi 'nr  Patrick,  orator,  was  born  at 
aeurjr,  gtudley,  Virginia,  in  1736; 
died  in  1799.  Indolent  in  disposition,  he 
tried  several  occupations  unsuccessfully 
during  youth,  finally  studying  law  and 
winnin|[  sudden,  distinction,  in  1763,  by 
his  telling  speech  in  a  case  against  the 
clergy.  His  powers  as  an  orator  have 
never  been  surpassed.  A  remarkable 
speech  made  by  him  in  1765  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  led  to  active  re- 
sistance to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  its  en- 
forcement became  impracticable.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  in  1775  made  his  most  famous 
speech  before  the  Virginia  Convention  at 
Richmond.  He  was  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia 1776-79  and  1784-85,  and  in  1788 
vigorously  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  eloquent  of  Americans. 

Henry  the  lion,  ^^^yz  ^m^S 

remarkable  prince  of  Germany  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  born  in  1129.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Henry  the  Proud,  in 
1139,  assuming  the  government  of  Saxony 
himself  in  1146.  At  the  diet  of  princes  in 
Frankfort  (1147)  he  demanded  restitu- 
tion of  Bavaria,  taken  from  his  father  by 
Conrad  VII ;  but  was  worsted  in  the  war 
which  followed.  It  was  restored  to  him, 
however,  in  1154,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
rad, by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  Henry's 
cousin.  His  possessions  then  extended 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  he  was  successful  in  oppos- 
ing the  league  formed  against  him  at 
Merseburg  in  1166.  About  two  years 
afterwards  he  separated  from  his  wife  and 
married  Matilda,  caughter  of  Henry  II  of 
England.  He  then  went  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies,  and  even  fhe  emperor,  made 
encroachments  on  his  dominions.  In 
1174  he  followed  Frederick  I  on  his  fifth 
expedition  to  Italy,  but  left  him  at  the 
sieffe  of  Alessandria.  He  was  then  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  do- 
minions were  given  to  other  princes. 
Henry  defended  himseU  for  a  time  suc- 
cessfully, but  was  at  last  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  England.  In  1182  he  asked 
pardon  of  the  emperor  on  his  knees,  and 
Frederick  promised  him  his  hereditary 
possessions.  Brunswick  and  Lfineburg,  on 
condition  of  his  undergoing  exile  for  three 
years.  He  therefore  again  went  to  Eng- 
land, but  returned  to  Brunswick  in  1184. 


In  1188  he  was  once  more  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  and  it  was  only  in 
1190,  at  the  close  of  a  year's  fighting,  that 
a  reconciliation  was  finally  effected. 
Henry  died  at  Brunswick  in  1195.  He 
was  much  in  advance  o?  his  age  in  fos- 
tering industry,  science,  commerce  and 
the  arts. 

Henry  the  Navigator  [^i^^^f^] 

Navegador),  fourth  son  of  King  John  I 
of  Portugal,  bom  in  1394.  In  his  youth 
he  gave  brilliant  proofs  of  courage.  When 
the  Portuguese  conquered  Ceuta  in  1415 
Henry  distinguished  himself  by  his  brav- 
ery, and  was  knighted  by  his  father,  after 
whose  death  he  cnose  for  his  residence  the 
city  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve,  near  Cape  St 
Vincent,  and  vigorously  prosecuted  the 
war  against  the  Moors  in  Africa.  He 
erected  at  Sagres  an  observatory  and  a 
school  of  navigation.  From  time  to  time 
he  sent  vessels  on  voyages  to  die  coasts  of 
Barbary  and  Guinea ;  resulting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Santo  and 
Madeira,  and  some  years  later  of  the 
Azores.  In  1433  Gilianez,  one  of  his  nav- 
igators, safely  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  and 
other  adventurers,  pushing  still  further 
south,  discovered  Cape  Blanco  in  1441 
and  Cape  Verd  in  1445.  A  profitable  com- 
merce with  the  natives  of  West  Africa 
was  soon  developed,  and  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  were  partially  explored.  After 
acting  as  general  against  the  Moors  in 
1458  Henry  died  at  Sagres  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1458.  His  efforts  not  only 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  commerce  and 
colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  but 
gave  a  new  direction  to  navigation  and 
commercial  enterprise. 
W^TirVRftTi  (hen'ri-sun),  Robebt,  a 
HeurysOU  gcotUsh  poet  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  born  about  1425;  died 
about  1506.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Dunfermline,  whe  he  was  schoolmaster. 
The  Testament  of  Cresaeid,  his  most  im- 
portant work,  is  a  continuation  of  Chau- 
cer's Troilus  and  Creseide^  though  with 
individual  merit ;  and  he  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  early  Scottish  pastoral, 
Robin  and  Makpne,  Amongst  his  other 
works  were  a  Tale  of  Ornheus,  The  Moral 
Fables  of  ^sop^  in  Scottish  meter,  and  an 
allegorical  ballad,  The  Bludy  8erk. 
HentV  (ben'ti),  Gboboe  Alfred,  an 
^  English  writer,  born  near 
Cambridge  in  1832;  died  in  1902.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  war  corresoondent 
for  I^ndon  papers,  and  afterwards  wrote 
a  number  of  novels  and  a  large  number 
(over  seventy)  of  books  of  historical  fic- 
tion for  boys. 

Hepar  Snlplinris   J^i^;'^-^  ^ 
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called  from  its  brownish-green  and  liver- 
like appearance),  a  mixture  of  polysul- 
phides  of  potassium  with  sulphate  or  thio- 
sulphate    of   potash. 

HepatiCSe   (^e-pafl-se),    or    Liver- 
*^  WOBTS,      ranunculaceous 

plants  belonging  to  the  genus  anemone. 
Hepatitis       (l>e-pa-trtes),    a    disease 
AA«^^a*uA«iAD       consisting    in    inflamma- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  liver. 
nenhfl^stioTI         (he-fgs'ti-on),    a   no- 
liepnSSUOn        ^^^^     Macedonian     of 

Pella,  the  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  and  died  at  Ecbatana  (b.o. 
325  or  324).  Alexander  had  his  body 
conveyed  to  Babylon,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  costing  10,000  talents. 

Hephfiestus     <r'i:SJ?e>it' 5?l,k°B! 

identified  by  the  Romans  with  their  Vul- 
canus.  He  presided  over  fire,  and  was 
the  patron  of  all  artists  who  worked  in 
iio&  and  metals.  He  fixed  his  residence 
in  Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a 
palace,  and  raised  forges  to  work  metals. 
The  Cyclopes  of  Sicily  were  his  workmen 
and  attendants ;  and  with  him  they  fabri- 
cated not  only  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus, 
but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and  the  most 
celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were  sup- 
posed to  be  under  Mount  JEtna.  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus. 

Heppenheim  ^^^f^^i^  - J^ 

town  of  Germany  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  16 
miles  south  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  6364. 
Heptarchy  (^ep'tar-ki),  the  sev- 
*^*'-r«'*"*^**J  en  principal  kingdoms 
into  which  England  was  divided  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  The  kingdoms  were  founded 
at  different  times,  and  at  no  one  time 
were  they  all  independent  monarchies  to- 
gether. In  827  King  Egbert  of  Wessex 
united  the  other  kingdoms  into  one,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  See 
England, 

Heptateuch      (^ep'ta-tuk),    a    name 
J^  sometimes     given     to 

the  ^ve  books  of  Moses  or  Pentateuch, 
together  with  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges. 

Hera.  (*i^'ra),  an  ancient  Greek  god- 
Akvxa  ^jg  identified  by  the  Romans 
with  their  Juno,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  daughter  of  Kronos 
(Saturn)  and  Rhea.  The  poets  represent 
Zeus  as  an  unfaithful  husband,  and  Hera 
as  an  obstinate  and  jealous  wife,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  frequent  strife  between 
them.  She  was  worshipped  in  all  Greece, 
but  her  principal  seats  were  at  Argos 
and  at  Samos.  The  companions  of  Hera 
were  the  Nymphs,  Graces,  and  Hours. 
Iris  was  her  particular  servant.    Among 


Hera. — ^Antique  stfttue 


animals,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the 
cuckoo  were  sacred  to  her.  Her  usual 
attribute  is  a  royal  diadem  on  her  head. 
The  festivals  in  her  honor  were  called 
Hersea.  The  principals  were  tiiose  cele- 
brated every  fifth 
year  at  Argos,  which 
city  was  considered 
to  be  especially  under 
her  protection. 

Heracles  ^^er^^; 

called  by' the  Romans 
HerculeSt  the  most 
celebrated  hero  or 
semi-divine  person- 
age of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, was  the  son  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  by 
Alcmena,  the  wife  of 
Amphitrvon.  He  was 
brought  up  at 
Thebes,  and  before 
he  had  completed  his 
eighth  month  stran- 
gled two  snakes  sent 
by  the  jealous  Hera 
(Juno)  to  devour 
him.  In  youth  he 
had  several  distin- 
guished instructors, 
among  them  the  (>n- 
taur  Oheiron.  Early  in  life  he  had,  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  to  subject  himself  for 
twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus, 
on  the  understanding  that  after  he  had 
acquitted  himself  of  this  duty  he  should 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  gods. 
He  therefore  went  to  Mycenae,  and  per- 
formed at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus  the 
tasks  known  as  the  twelve  labors  of  Hera^ 
cl€8.  These  were:  (1)  to  kiU  a  lion 
which  ravaged  the  country  near  Mycenae ; 
(2)  to  destroy  the  Lernaean  hydra;  (8) 
to  capture,  alive  and  unhurt,  a  stag  fa- 
mous for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  gold- 
en horns,  and  brazen  feet;  (4)  to  capture 
alive  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighborhood  of  Brymanthus;  (5)^to 
clean  the  stables  of  Angeas,  where  3000 
oxen  had  been  confined  for  many  years; 
(6)  to  kill  the  birds  which  ravaged  the 
country  near  the  lake  Stymphaius,  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  ate  human  flesh;  (7)  to  bring 
alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild 
bull,  which  laid  waste  the  Island  of 
Crete;  (8)  to  obtain  the  mares  of  Dio- 
medes,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh;  (9) 
to  obtain  from  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
a  girdle  which  she  had  received  from  Ares 
(Mars)  ;  (10)  to  kill  the  monster  Geryon, 
king  of  Gades,  and  bring  to  Argos  his 
numerous  flocks,  which  fed  ypon  human 
flesh ;  (11)  to  obtain  apples  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides ;  (12)  the  last  and 
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most  dangerous  of  all,  to  bring  from  the  Sphondylium  (common  cow-parsnip  or 
infernal  regions  the  three-headed  dog  Cer-  hog-weed)  is  very  common  in  Britain  in 
herns.  Besides  these  labors,  he  also  damp  meadow  ground  and  pastures.  H. 
achieyed  of  his  own  accord  others  equally  giganteum  (the  Siberian  cow-parsnip)  is 
celebrated.  Thus,  he  assisted  the  gods  in  often  grown  in  shrubberies,  reaching  the 
their  wars  against  the  giants,  and  it  was  height  of  10  feet. 

through  him  alone  that  Zeus  obtained  the  HeraclldSB  (her-a-kll'de),  the  de- 
victory.  Having  attempted  to  plunder  \/xj.u.c»  gcendants  of  Heracles, 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  became  engaged  but  more  particularly  those  who,  assisted 
in  conflict  with  Apollo,  and  was  punished  by  the  Dorians^  successfully  asserted  by 
by  being  sold  to  Omphfilg,  queen  of  Lydia,  arms  their  claim  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
as  a  slave,  who  restored  him  to  liberty  whence  their  ancestors  had  been  driven 
and  married  him.  Having  later  returned  by  usurpers.  See  Greece  (History). 
to  Greece,  he  became  the  husband  of  De-  TTp'ra.plltllS      (her-a-kll'tus),  a  Greek 

^"•"""^  philosopher,  born  at 
Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  513  B.  c. 
He  traveled  in  different  countries,  partic- 
ularly in  Africa.  On  his  return  to 
Ephesus  he  was  offered  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, but  refused  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
latterly  repaired  to  solitary  mountains  to 
live  on  roots  and  herbs;  but,  being  at- 
tacked by  a  fatal  disease,  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  city,  where  he  died  soon 
afterwards,  it  is  said  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
He  left  a  work  on  Nature,  in  which  he 
treats  also  of  religion  and  politics.  Some 
fragments  only  of  this  worK  remain.  He 
is  considered  as  belonging  generally  to  the 
Ionic  school  of  philosophers,  though  he 
differed  from  it  in  important  particulars. 
He  considered  fire  as  the  first  principle  of 
Heroulee  alaying  the  Hydn.— From  sculpture  ^^  things,  describing  it  as  an  ethereal 
at  Florenoe.  substance,    '  self-kindled    and    self-extin- 

guished,* from  which  the  world  is  evolved 
janira,  who  unwittingly  brought  about  his  (not  made)  by  a  natural  operation.  It  is 
death  by  giving  him  a  tunic  poisoned  with  also  a  rational  principle,  and  the  source 
the  blood  of  the  Centaur  Nessus,  which  of  the  human  soul.  Phenomena  exist  in 
she  innocently  believed  would  retain  for  a  constant  state  of  flux,  always  tending 
her  Heracles*  love.  The  poison  took  ef-  to  assume  new  forms,  and  finally  return- 
feet  whenever  the  garment  was  put  on,  ing  again  to  their  source, 
and  as  the  distemper  was  incurable,  Hera-  TTArfLPliiiq  (her-a-kll'us),  Roman 
cles  placed  himself  on  a  burning  pile  on  ■"■**^ a*^-". ua  emperor  of  the  East, 
the  top  of  Mount  CEta,  was  received  up  born  jn  Cappadocia  about  575  a.  d.  ;  the 
into  heaven,  and  being  there  reconciled  to  son  of  Heraclius.  exarch  of  Africa.  At 
Hera,  received  her  daughter  Hebe  in  the  head  of  a  fleet  from  Carthage,  in  610, 
marriage.  In  ancient  works  of  art  Hera-  he  assisted  in  dethroning  Phocas,  the 
cles  is  generally  represented  naked,  with  murderer  and  successor  of  the  Emperor 
strong  and  well-proportioned  limbs ;  he  is  Mauritius,  and  himself  ascended  the 
sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  throne.  In  a  succession  of  splendid  victo- 
Nemsean  Hon,  and  holds  a  knotted  club  ries  he  crushed  the  Persians  under  Chos- 
ia  his  hand,  on  which  he  often  leans.  The  roes;  but  the  energy  of  his  earlier  years 
principal  ancient  statue  of  him  which  re-  seems  to  have  worn  itself  out,  and  he 
mains  is  the  Farnese  Hercules  at  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  check  the  victorious 
a  work  of  the  Athenian  Glycon.  The  progress  of  Mohammed.  Before  his  death 
myth  of  Heracles  is  believed  by  many  Syria,  Palestine.  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt 
writers  to  represent  the  course  of  the  sun  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  caliphs.  He  died  in  641,  and  was  suc- 
His  marriage  with  Hebe  was  explained  reeded  by  his  son,  Constantine  III. 
even  by  the  ancients  as  symbolic  of  the  TTftrftlfl  (her'ald),  an  officer  whose 
renewing   of   the   sun*s   course   after   its  functions    originally    were    to 

completion.  carry   messages   of   courtesy   or   defiance 

Beraclenm  (^er-a-kl6'um).  a  /enus  between  sovereigns  or  persons  of  knightly 
AA.^Ac»%/i.^u.Au  q£  leiTge  umbelliferous  rank,  to  superintend  and  register  the  re- 
herbs,    the    cow-parsnips,    of    which    H.  suits  of  trial  by  battle,  tournaments,  and 
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other  chivalric   exercises,    to   record   the  the  reiffns  of  Henry  III,  Eklward  I,  and 

valiant    deeds    of    combatants,    proclaim  Edward   II.     The   nse   of  arms   on   the 

war  or  peace,   marshal   processions  and  Great  Seal  of  England  was  introduced  by 

{)ublic  ceremonials,  and  especially,  in  Richard  I.  The  bearing  of  coat-armor 
ater  times,  to  regulate  and  determine  all  by  private  persons  was  prohibited  by 
matters  connected  with  the  use  of  armo-  proclamation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
rial  bearings.  Heralds  began  to  appear  The  chief  courts  of  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
about  the  twelfth  century,  and  assumed  tions  of  heraldry  are  the  Heralds'  College 
the  functions  which  ultimately  belonged  in  England,  and  the  Lyon  Court  in  Scot- 
to  their  office  gradually.  The  herald,  land.  (See  Herald,)  The  rules  of  her- 
after  the  office  was  fully  constituted,  was  aldry  now  practised  at  the  Heralds'  Col- 
created  with  many  ceremonies,  and  had  to  lege  are  comparative]/  modem,  and  dif- 
pass  through  various  grades  of  protracted  fer  in  some  respects  from  those  of  other 
service  before  reaching  the  full  dignity  of  European  courts.  A  coat  of  arms  con- 
a  herald.  The  office  is  now  shorn  of  much  sists  of  the  figure  of  a  shield  marked  and 
of  its  importance.  Heralds  are  appointed  colored  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways,  so  as 
in  England  by  the  earl  marshal,  whose  to  be  distinctive  of  an  individual,  a  fam- 
office  18  hereditary.  The  Heralds*  Col-  ily,  or  a  community.  The  shield  or 
lege,  or  College  of  Arms,  founded  by  escutcheon  represents  the  original  shield 
charter  of  Richard  III  in  1^3,  consists  used  in  war,  and  on  which  arms  were 
of  the  three  chief  heralds  (see  Garter  anciently  borne.  The  surface  of  the  es- 
Kinff'Of-Artns) ,  the  six  subordinate  or  cutcheon  is  termed  the  field,  and  the  sev- 
provincial  heralds  of  York,  Lancaster,  eral  parts  or  points  of  it  have  particular 
Chester,  Windsor,  Richmond,  and  Som-  names,  so  that  the  figures  which  the  field 
erset;  two  heralds  appointed  on  the  ac-  contains  may  be  precisely  located.  Color 
cession  of  George  I,  called  Hanover  is  given  in  the  coat  of  arms  by  means 
herald  and  Gloucester  king-of-arms,  to-  of  tinctures,  two  of  which  are  metals — or 
gether  with  the  earl  marshal  and  secre-  and  argent,  that  is,  gold  and  silver — the 
tary,  in  all  thirteen  persons.  There  are  rest  colors  proper.  These  colors  are,  in 
four  marshals  or  pursuivants,  called  blue-  heraldic  terminology :  azure,  blue ;  gules, 
mantle,  rouge-croix,  rouge-dragon,  and  red;  sable,  black;  vert,  green;  purpure, 
portcullis,  who  usually  succeed  to  va-  purple;  tenney,  orange;  sanguine,  blood- 
cancies  in  the  Heralds*  College.  Among  color.  The  last  two  are  comparatively 
the  duties  of  the  Heralds'  Ollege  are  the  uncommon.  An  object  represented  in  its 
recording  of  pedigrees  and  the  granting  natural  colors  is  said  to  be  proper.  When 
of  coats  of  arms  to  persons  who  wish  to  not  given  in  colors  or  by  actual  gilding 
assume  them.  The  Heralds'  Ck)llege,  or  the  tinctures  are  represented  by  points 
Lyon  (3ourt,  in  Scotland,  consists  of  and  lines  in  black  and  white.  Or  is  dis- 
Lyon  king-of-arms,  and  six  heralds,  with  tinguished  by  small  dots  covering  the 
six  pursuivants.  Part ;  argent  is  represented  by  leaving  the 
^CTatqI/I  f>T€kh  &  species  of  crab  space  blank;  azure  is  shown  by  horl* 
A.ciiiiu-1/iitu,  (H u e n i a  heraldica) ,  Jiontal  lines;  gules,  by  perpendicular 
the  carapace  of  which  presents  a  fanci-  lines;  sable,  by  perpendicular  and  hori- 
ful  resemblance  to  the  shield  and  mantle  zontal  lines  crossing  each  other;  vert,  by 
figured  by  heraldic  painters  in  depicting  diagonal  lines  running  from  the  dexter 
coat-armor.  chief  to  the  sinister  base;  purpure,  by 
TTArolil'ra'  (her'ald-rl),  the  whole  diagonal  lines  running  from  the  sinister 
.□.ciaiiujr  science  of  a  herald's  chief  to  the  dewter  base.  Another  class 
duties,  or  more  commonly  the  knowledge  of  tinctures  are  the  furs,  of  which  the 
of  the  forms,  terms,  and  laws  which  per-  two  principal  are  ermine  and  vair,  and 
tain  to  the  use  of  armorial  bearings  or  which  have  also  their  special  method  of 
coats  of  arms.  Badges  and  emblems  on  representation.  The  figures  borne  on  the 
shields,  helms,  banners,  etc.,  naturally  shield  may  be  either  purely  artificial  and 
occurred  in  the  earliest  times,  and  the  conventional,  or  may  represent  real  ob- 
symbols  were  sometimes  hereditary.  The  jects,  animals,  plants,  etc.  Of  the  former 
origin  of  heraldic  arms,  properly  so  the  most  common  are  known  as  ordi- 
called,  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  naries,  and  have  the  following  names: 
the  necessity  which  arose  during  the  Cru-  Chief,  Pale,  Bend,  Fesse,  Bar,  Chevron, 
sades  of  distinguishing  the  leaders  of  the  Cross,  and  Saltire.  The  chief  is  a  por- 
numerous  and  motley  bands  of  warriors  tion  of  the  shield  at  the  top  marked  oflF 
which  constituted  the  Christian  armies,  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  covers  the  upper 
One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  heraldic  third  part  of  the  field.  The  pale  occupies 
bearings  extant  is  the  shield  at  Mans  of  the  ^middle  third  part  of  the  field  per- 
Geoffrev  Plantagenet.  who  died  in  1150.  pendicularly.  The  bend  is  drawn  diag- 
Bolls  oi  arms  in  England  are  extant  from  onally  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  slnia* 
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ter  base  in  the  form  of  a  belt,  and  also  known  as  marahalinff,  and  when  the 
occupies  the  third  of  the  field.  A  diminu-  shield  is  divided  up  into  squares  for  the 
tive  of  the  bend  is  the  hendlet  The  fesse  reception  of  different  coats,  it  is  said  to 
occupies  the  middle  third  of  the  field  be  quartered.  There  are  also  certain  ez« 
horizontally.  The  bar  is  formed  after  the  terior  ornaments  of  the  shield  or  escutch- 
manner  of  a  fesse,  but  occupies  only  a  eon,  namely,  the  helmet,  mantling,  creet, 
fifth  of  the  field,  and  is  not  confined  to  wreath,  motto,  and  supporters.  The 
any  particular .  part  of  it,  except  when  helmet,  which  is  placed  on  ihe  top  of 
there  is  only  one  bar,  when  it  is  put  in  the  escutcheon,  varies  both  in  form  and 
the  place  of  a  fesse.  Bars  are  mostly  two  materials.  Those  of  sovereign  princes 
in  a  field,  sometimes  three  or  more.  A  are  of  gold,  those  of  the  nobility  ofsilver, 
diminutive  is  the  harrulet.  The  chevroth  and  those  of  gentlemen  of  polished  steel, 
may  be  regarded  as  made  of  a  bend  dex-  The  full-faced  helmet^  with  six  bars,  is 
ter  and  sinister  issuins  from  the  right  for  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood; 
and  left  base  points  of  the  escutcheon  and  the  aidelong  helmet^  with  five  bars,  is  for 
meeting  like  two  rafters.  The  cross  is  dukes  and  marquises,  etc.;  the  full-faced 
the  ordinary  cross  of  St  George.  The  helmet  of  steel,  with  its  beaver  or  viaor 
saltire  is  the  equally  well-known  cross  open,  is  for  knights;  and  the  sidelong 
of  St.  Andrew.  The  shield  is  often  helmet,  with  the  vizor  shut,  for  the  es- 
divided  by  lines  running  similarly  to  the  quire.  The  mantling  or  mantle  was  an- 
ordinaries;  hence  when  divided  by  a  per-  ciently  fixed  to  the  helmet,  to  which  it 
pendicular  line  it  is  said  to  be  party  per  served  as  a  covering.  ManUings  are  now 
pale,  when  by  a  horizontal  line  party  per  used  like  cloaks,  to  cover  the  whole 
fesse,  when  by  a  diagonal  line  party  per  achievement.  The  crest  is  placed  above 
bend.  Similarly,  when  it  seems  to  bear  the  helmet,  with  the  wreath  serving  as  a 
several  pales  or  bends  or  bars,  it  is  said  kind  of  support ;  the  latter  is  composed  of 
to  be  paly,  bendy,  or  barry  of  so  many  two  colors  wreathed  or  twisted  together, 
pieces,  *  paly  of  six  argent  and  gules '  The  motto  consists  of  the  word  or  phrase 
for  instance.  Charges  are  the  figures  of  carried  in  a  scroll  under  or  above  the 
natural  and  artificial  things,  and  include  arms.  Supporters  were  originally  only 
animals  and  plants,  implements  and  ob-  ancient  devices  or  badges,  which  by  cus- 
jects  of  all  sorts,  and  various  imaginary  tom  came  to  embellish  armorial  ensigns, 
monsters,  being  drawn  either  on  the  field  They  are  called  supporters  because  uiey 
or  on  one  of  the  ordinaries.  It  is  a  rule  bold  the  shield,  as  the  lion  and  the  uni- 
in  heraldry  that  metal  must  not  be  put  corn  in  the  well-known  royal  arms  of 
on  metal  nor  color  on  color;  hence,  if  England.  The  present  royal  arms  of 
the  field  say  is  argent,  it  cannot  have  a  Britain  exhibit  the  arms  of  England, 
charge  or  an  ordinary  tinctured  wr  di-  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  four  quarters 
rectly  upon  it  Various  technical  terms  of  the  shield;  that  is:  Quarterly,  1  and 
describe  the  position  of  animals ;  thus^  a  4,  England ;  2,  Scotland ;  3,  Ireland.  The 
lion  is  rampant  when  he  is  erect  standing  arms  of  England  are :  Gules,  three  lions 
on  one  of  his  hind  legs;  sejant,  when  passant  gardant  in  pale  or;  Scotland, 
sitting ;  couchant,  when  lying  at  rest,  or,  a  lion  rampant  withiii  a  double  tres- 
with  the  head  erect ;  passant,  in  a  walk-  sure  flory  counter-flory  gules ;  Ireland, 
ing  position ;  gardant,  looking  full-faced ;  azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent 
rampant  gardant,  erect  and  looking  full-  ;HArflIr|a'  CiXl^v^  See  Hera^ 
faced;  salient,  in  a  leaping  posture.  So  ^^^^^^^o  vrvii^5^. 
trippant  is  said  of  the  stag  when  trot-  TTAv-of  (her-llt'),  a  city  in  the  north- 
ting;  lodged,  of  the  stag  when  at  rest  **'*^*«*''.  ^est  of  Afghanistan,  in  a  beau- 
on  the  ground;  volant,  of  birds  in  gen-  tiful  and  fertile  plain,  about  870  miles 
eral  in  a  flying  posture ;  rising,  of  a  bird  west  of  Cabul.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  broad 
that  is  preparing  to  fly;  displayed,  of  deep  moat  and  an  earthen  mound  sur- 
birds  seen  frontwise  with  outspread  mounted  by  a  lofty  wall  of  nnbumed 
wings ;  naiant,  of  fishes  when  swimming ;  brick,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel, 
and  so  on.  The  teeth  and  claws  of  lions  From  each  of  four  of  the  five  gates  a 
and  other  ravenous  beasts  are  called  their  long  street  of  bazaars  (one  vaulted 
arms;  and  when  these  have  a  special  throughout  its  entire  length)  leads  to- 
tincture  the  animal  is  said  to  be  armed  wards  a  square  in  the  center  of  tiie 
of  such  a  tincture;  similarly  if  their  town.  The  remaining  streets  are  nar- 
tongue  be  of  a  special  tincture,  they  are  row  and  dirty.  The  most  important 
said  to  be  langued  of  this  tincture.  Often  manufactures  are  carpets,  sword-blades, 
two  or  more  coats  of  arms  are  united  to-  shoes,  cloaks,  and  sheepskin  caps.  The 
gether  on  one  shield,  so  that  the  whole  trade,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
may  be  a  very  complicated  affair.  The  Hindus,  is  greatly  favored  by  the  situa- 
art   of  arranging  arms  in   this  way   is  tion  of  the  town  on  the  great  thoroagli- 
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fare  from  India  westward.     Herat  was  gent,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and 
long  the  capital  of  the  empire  founded  by  as  an  ingredient  in  some  ales. 
Tamerlane.    Pop.  about  45,000.  TTArh.nyiriafnn'hpr     the    bane-berry, 

H^mnlt  t?-r^)'  a  department  of  AerD-UnnSXOpner,  ^^^^^  spicata. 
Abvxc»iuif  France,  on  the  Mediterra-  Herbert  t^er'bert),  Eowabd,  Lobd 
nean  coast;  area,  2393  square  miles.  In  **^*»'^*«  Hebbebt  of  Chebbubt,  in 
the  northwest  it  is  covered  by  the  Ceven-  Shropshire,  an  Ehiglish  writer,  bom  in 
nes,  but  it  descends  rapidly  towards  the  1581,  and  educated  at  University  College, 
coast,  which  is  lined  by  lagoons.  The  Oxford.  In  1609  he  distinguished  himseli 
chief  rivers,  the  H4rault,  Orb,  and  Lez,  at  the  siege  of  Juliers  under  the  Prince 
are  partly  navigable;  out  the  most  im-  of  Orange,  and  in  1614  served  again  in 
portant  water  communication  is  the  the  Low  Countries  under  the  same  leader. 
Canal  du  Midi.  The  arable  land,  about  In  1618  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  is  generally  fertile,  court  of  France,  but  was  recalled  in  con- 
The  vine  and  mulberrry  are  extensively,  sequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Constable 
^e  olive  more  partially  cultivated ;  fruit  Luynes,  the  favorite  of  Louis  XIII.  On 
is  abundant;  and  aromatic,  medicinal,  the  death  of  Luynes,  however,  he  was 
and  dye  plants  are  largely  grown.  Salt  sent  back  to  France  as  resident  am- 
is obtained  in  large  quantities.  Capital,  bassador.  At  Paris,  in  1624,  he  printed 
Montpellier.     Pop.  488,285.  his  famous  book,  De  Veritate,  with  the 

Herbaceous  Plants  (lier-b&'shus).  oWect  of  asserUng  the  sufficiencv,  uniyer- 
a*«Aww\/«^vu.0  AXCMA.V0  perennial  sality,  and  perfection  of  natural  religion, 
plants  of  which  the  stem  pnerishes  annu-  In  1625  he  returned  from  France  and 
ally,  while  the  roots  remain  permanent  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  and  in  1631  an 
and  send  forth  a  new  stem  in  the  fol-  English  baron.  He  joined  the  parlia- 
lowing  season.  mentary  party,  but  subseauently  quitted 

TTArliiirinni  (her-bft'ri-um),  or  Hob-  it,  and  suffered  in  fortune  in  consequence. 
XLeruuilum  ^g  siccus,  a  collection  He  died  in  London  in  1648.  The  char- 
of  dried  plants  systematically  arranged,  acter  of  Lord  Herbert,  as  shown  in  his 
The  specimens  should  be  collected  in  dry  memoirs,  was  vain,  punctilious,  and 
weather,  and  carried  home  in  a  japanned  quixotic,  but  open,  generous,  and  brave, 
tin-box  or  vasculum,  a  small  pocket-box  Another  work  of  his  was  De  ReUffione 
being  desirable,  however,  for  mosses  and  Gentilium,  Soon  after  his  death  was 
small  plants.  Very  delicate  specimens  published  his  Life  and  Reipn  of  Henry 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  small  field-  F///,  and  a  collection  of  his  poems  was 
book    of    unsized    blotting-paper    carried   published  in  1665. 

tightly  strapped  between  suitable  boards.  ^Arbert  ^^^^oe,  poet  and  divine. 
At  home  they  are  carefully  arranged  upon  ■*-'^*  ^^*'  •*>  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
bibulous  paper,  and  pressed  between  Oherbury,  born  in  1593;  was  educated  at 
smoothly  planed  deal  boards  either  by  Westminster  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
putting  weights  upon  the  boards  or  by  brid|fe,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
using  a  .screw-press.  1615.     EYom  1619  till  1627  he  was  uni- 

Hprhart  (ber'bart),  Johann  Fbied-  versity  orator.  The  death  of  James  I 
xi.ciuaxi>  ^CH^  a  German  philosopher  in  1625  put  an  end  to  his  prospects  of 
bom  at  Oldenburg,  1776 ;  died,  1841.  In  civil  promotion,  and  in  the  same  year 
1805  he  was  extraordinary  professor  or  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  prebendary 
philosophy  at  G6ttingen ;  in  1809  he  went  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  1630  he 
to  K5nigsberg  as  Kant's  successor ;  but  in  took  priest's  orders,  and  was  presented  to 
1883  returned  to  Gtfttingen,  where  he  re-  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury, 
mained  till  his  death.  Ilerbart  starts  in  Wiltshire.  He  died  in  1633.  His  col- 
from  the  Kantian  position  by  analyzing  lection  of  religious  poems,  The  Temple, 
experience.  He  posits  a  multiplicity  of  was  published  in  1631,  and  the  Jacula 
"reals,"  or  things  which  possess  in  them-  Prudentum,  a  collection  of  proverbs,  in 
selves  absolute  existence  apart  from  ap-  1640.  His  poems  bear  the  marks  of  an 
predation  by  the  mind  of  man.  Ethics  he  exceptionally  fine  nature,  if  not  of  genius, 
ranks  as  that  branch  of  esthetics  which  but  they  are  marred  by  conceits  and  man- 
investigates  the  agreement  or  disagree-  nerisms.  His  chier  prose  work  was  The 
ment  between  volition  and  the  funda-  Country  Parson  (1652). 
mental  moral  ideas.  His  works  on  the  SArl)A|«f  Sidney,  TiOBD  Hebbert  tfP 
science  of  education  have  been  much  ***^*w^*«'>  j^jj^^  ^^  English  statesman, 
Si?*^^S^\  .    /*u  *  •      a  •  «.  Tj        *.  J^'*  o'.  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 

Herb-bennet   l?n.Jti;^M°ho.K?"^i  ^""^"^  ^"^P)^-.    ?«  ^^s  educated  at  Har- 
.     .     ^  \S^  Benedicts  herb),  a  row  and  Oxford,  and  was  ConservaHve 

plant,  Oeum  urMnum,  known  also  as  member  for  South  Wilts  from  1832  till 
Avens.    It  is  aromatic,  tonic,  and  astrin-  shortly  before  his  death.     He  was  secre- 
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tarv  to  the  admiralty  under  Peel  in  1841,  Hercnles    ®"^   ®'   Ptolemy's   northern 

and  in  1845  was  made  secretary  for  war,  **^*vi**\/»,  constellations,  including  113 

but  became  a  convert  to  free- trade,  and  stars.    The  point  to  which  the  sun,  with 

?uitted  oflSce  with  Peel  in  1846.     From  its  accompanying   system  of  planets,  is 

852  to  1855  he  was  war  secretary  in  the  traveling  at  present  is  situated  in  tbii* 

Aberdeen   cabinet,   and    in   1859   became  constellation,    which    includes    some    re- 

again  secretary  of  war.     Early  in  1861  markable  star  groups  and  nebulae. 

he  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Hercilles    Pu-^-^^^     ^^*     the    ancient 

but  died  in  the  same  year.  **.\**  v  i**\*»,  name   of   the   two   promon- 

TTprliprf      Victoe,   an    American   mu-  tories,    Calpe     (Gibraltar)     and    Abyla 

XLcxucii/,     g.^i    conductor    and    com-  (Ceuta),  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 

poser,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1859;  ranean. 

received  his  musical  education  in  Ger-  HerCUleS-beetlfi  *  ^^^^  lar^e  Brazil- 
many,  devoting  special  study  to  the  vio-  www«  **,  ian  lamelUcom  bee- 
loncello.  He  has  held  the  appointment  of  tie,  Scarabceus  or  Hynastes  Hercules,  An 
soloist  and  conductor  in  several  American  enormous  horn  projects  from  the  head,  and 
orchestras ;  and  since  1904  has  conducted  a  smaller  one  from  the  thorax,  and  the 
his  own  orchestra  in  New  York.  His  beetle  attains  a  length  of  5  inches, 
compositions  include  orchestral  composi-  HerCVIlia.Il  Forest  (her-sin'i-an). 
tions,  songs,  etc.;  and  a  large  number  of  ^  "the  general 
light  operas,  including  Babes  in  Toyland,  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  forest- 
and  The  Spring  Mau£  clad  mountains  in  Central  Germany,  ex- 
Hercnlanenm  (h^r-ktl-la'n^um),  an  tending  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Carpath- 
Ax«^j.%/iu.nucu.iii    ancient  city  about  5  ians. 

miles  s.  e.  from  Naples,  completely  Herder  (li^r'cl^r),  Johann  GtOTTFRIED 
buried  with  Pompeii,  Stabiee,  etc.,  by  **'^***^*  von,  a  German  autiior,  bom 
lava  and  ashes  during  an  eruption  of  in  poor  circumstances  in  1744.  He  went 
Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  a.  d.  79.  in  1762  to  KOnigsberg,  pnK*ured  an  ap- 
The  site  bad  been  long  sought  in  vain,  pointment  in  Frederick's  College,  and  was 
when  in  1713  three  statues  were  found  permitted  by  Kant  to  hear  all  nis  lectures 
in  digging  a  well  at  the  village  of  gratis.  From  1764  to  1769  he  was  an 
Portici.  In  1738  the  well  was  dug  deeper,  assistant  teacher  at  the  cathedral  school 
and  traces  of  buildings  were  found.  The  of  Riga,  with  which  office  that  of  a 
theater  was  then  discovered,  but  though  preacher  was  connected,  and  it  was  dur- 
the  excavations  were  continued  for  many  mg  this  period  that  he  published  his 
years  it  is  now  the  only  building  to  be  Fraaments  on  Oertnan  Literature.  In 
seen  underground,  as  the  successive  exca-  176w  he  resigned  his  post  in  order  to 
vations  were  immediately  filled  up  with  travel,  and  became  traveling  tutor  to  the 
rubbish  from  a  new  digging.  A  number  of  Prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  But  in 
public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  Strasburg  he  was  prevented  from  pro- 
were  laid  bare,  and  many  objects  of  ceeding  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes ;  and  here 
great  value  discovered,  such  as  statues,  he  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  on 
busts,  beautiful  mosaics,  wall  paintings,  whom  he  had  a  very  decided  influence, 
charred  papyrus  manuscripts,  etc.  One  Besides  his  Fragments,  his  'Critical 
of  the  houses  discovered  contained  a  quan-  Woods  '  (Kritische  Wdlder)  and  other 
tity  of  provisions,  consisting  of  fruits,  productions  had  gained  him  a  considerable 
corn,  oil,  pease,  lentils,  pies,  and  hams,  reputation,  and  he  was  appointed  in  1771 
Few  skeletons  have  been  found  either  in  court  preacher,  superintendent,  and  con- 
Pompeii  or  Herculaneum,  so  that  it  is  sistorial  counselor  at  Btlckeburg,  and  in 
probable  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  1776  to  the  same  offices  at  Weimar.  In 
time  to  save  themselves  by  flight  Amonc  1801  he  was  made  president  of  tiie  high 
the  most  interesting  objects  discovered  consistory,  a  place  before  only  given  to 
here  were  the  papyri,  over  1750  of  which  noblemen.  He  was  subsequently  made  a 
are  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  but  noble  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He 
hardly  a  third  have  yet  been  unrolled,  died  in  1803.  As  a  theologian  Herder 
the  process  presenting  great  difficulties  contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of 
from  the  tendency  of  the  MSS.  to  crum-  the  historical  and  antiquarian  part  of 
ble.  The  knowledge  of  ancient  art  has,  the  Old  Testament.  His  Chist  der  Heh- 
however,  gained  more  by  the  discoveries  rdischen  Poesie  (*  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Po- 
made here  than  literature.  Recently  a  etry  *)  is  highly  valued.  He  did  much 
design  of  making  a  complete  excavation  also  for  the  better  appreciation  of  the 
of  these  ruins  has  been  entertained,  but  classical  authors.  His  greatest  work  is 
as  yet  no  work  has  been  done.  his  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  GescMchte 
TTArATilAa  (her'ku-lgs).  ^ee  Heracles,  der  Menschheit  (*  IdeM  on  the  FhHoBophj 
neroiues  of  the  History  of  Man/  1785  et  seq.). 
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He  also  wrote  some  pleasing  songs  and  G.  6.  Scott  Other  public  buildings  are 
translated  the  Spanish  epic,  The  Oid,  the  college  adjoining  the  cathedral,  the 
Sereditamentft  (her-a-dlt'a-ments),  shire-hall,  the  county-jail,  free  library  and 
AA.vx«^uxMft.iucui«o  jjj  1^^^  ^jjy  species  museum,  corn  exchange,  market-hall,  and 
of  property  that  may  descend  to  an  heir,  post-office.  The  manufactures,  which  are 
Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  of  ma-  inconsiderable,  consist  6t  gloves,  leather, 
terial    and    tangible    possessions,    incor'  turnery,  nails,   etc.     Hereford   was  long 

Soredl  hereditaments  of  rights  and  priv-  an  important  garrison  town  on  the  Welsh 
leges  not  themselves  tangible,  though  border,  and  was  the  last  city  to  surrender 
conferring  claims  on  tangible  possessions,  to  the  parliamentarians.  Fop.  22,568. — 
Hereditary  Diseases.  ^^  DUeoie.  The  coimty,  which  is  entirely  inland 
A*«x^\u«ia.Aj   .vAovMo^o.  ^^^   borders  on   Wales,   has  an   area  of 

Hereditv  (h^r-ed'i-ti),  the  transmis-  833  sq.  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
J'  sion  from  parent  to  off-  is  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The 
spring  of  physical  and  intellectual  char-  county  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  Sev- 
acters.  This  has  been  at  all  times  be-  em,  towards  which  river  it  has  a  general 
lieved  in,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  slope  north  to  south,  as  indicated  by  the 
that  the  conviction  has,  in  the  hands  of  course  of  its  rivers,  the  Wye  and  its 
Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Wallace,  affluents.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
been  methodized  so  as  to  embody  an  im-  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  but  barley, 
portant  zoological  doctrine.  The  modern  oats,  beans,  pease,  hops,  and  turnips  are 
view  of  evolution  in  biology  rests  upon  the  also  extensively  cultivated.  Orchards  are 
belief  that  acquired  peculiarities,  or  .dif-  numerous,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
ferences  which  may  arise  between  parent  cellent  cider  is  made.  The  Herefordshire 
and  offspring,  can  be  transmitted  with  cattle  are  held  in  high  estimation  for 
some  probability  of  permanence,  especially  meat,  though  not  good  milkers.  Horses 
if  the  variation  presented  bv  the  young  is  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers.  Oak 
determined  by  external  conditions,  or  if  it  timber  is  abundant,  and  forms,  with 
is  such  as  to  adapt  the  possessor  more  oak-bark,  an  article  of  export.  Pop. 
thoroughly  to  the  conditions  under  which    (1911)  114,269. 

it  is  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Veretic  (l^^i*'^tlk),  one  who  embraces 
variations     may     be     thus    permanently  ^  a    heresy,    that    is,    one    who 

transmitted  by  heredity,  yet  this  very  ten-  holds  some  theological  doctrine  which  con- 
dency  of  the  young  to  repeat  the  charac-  fiicts  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  or 
ters  of  the  parent  is  also  a  check  on  universal  church,  but  who,  at  the  same 
variability,  or  the  tendency  of  structure  time,  calls  himself  a  ChriBtian.  Many 
and  attributes  to  change  with  the  environ-  of  the  early  Christians  preserved  their 
ment.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  Jewish  or  Greek  philosophical  notions, 
strong  tendency  to  hereditary  transmis-  and  mingled  them  with  the  doctrines  of 
sion  works  in  the  majority  of  cases  so  as  Christianity.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
to  perpetuate  those  most  fitted  to  survive,  apostles  we  find  traces  of  the  Gnostics, 
it  secures  the  same  result  in  other  cases  and  subsequently  a  great  variety  of  heret- 
by  a  converse  action.  The  question  of  ical  sects  or  sectaries  arose.  Among  tiie 
the  heredity  of  acquired  characters,  chief  may  be  mentioned  the  Manichteans, 
chances  arising  during  the  lifetime  of  an  Sabellians,  Arians,  Apollinarians,  Nestor- 
individual,  has  of  late  years  been  vigor-  ians,  Monophysites,  Pelagians,  Monothel- 
ously  debated,  without  any  definite  con-  ites,  Paulicians,  etc.  Among  religionists 
elusion.  It  is  strongly  maintained  by  stigmatized  as  heretics  in  later  times  by 
many  zoologists  that  such  characters  can-  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  the 
not  be  transmitted  to  offspring,  but  their  Waldenses,  the  Wicliffites,  Hussites, 
arguments  and  evidences  are  not  sufficient  Lutherans,  and  all  Protestant  sects  and 
to  convince  the  many  who  hold  the  oppo-  churches.  Before  Christianity  was  made 
site  view,  and  the  problem  is  still  an  the  religion  of  the  Roman  state,  nothing 
open  one.  but  excommunication  was  inflicted  upon 

Hereford  (^e're-^ord),  a  city  and  par-  the  heretic;  but  severe  laws  were  passed 
^  liamentary  borough  of  Eng-  soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  emperors. 
land,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  The  code  of  Justinian  contains  many  or- 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye.  The  dinances  against  heretics,  and  the  canon 
principal  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  law  made  it  a  duty  to  denounce  them, 
nouses  mostly  of  brick,  and  the  public  under  pain  of  excommunication.  As  early 
buildings  of  stone.  The  beautiful  ca-  as  385  Priscillian  was  condemned  to 
thedral  near  the  Wye  was  rebuilt,  in  death  as  a  heretic  bv  the  Spanish  bishops 
the  reign  of  Wflliam  the  Conqueror,  on  at  the  Council  of  Treves ;  but  the  perse- 
the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  and  re-  cutions  of  heretics,  properly  so  called  he- 
stored  in  1863  ander  t^e  direction  of  Sir  gan  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII  in 
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the  eleventh  century.  Spain,  Italy,  and  mann  originated  valuable  reforms  in  the 
France,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  six-  method  of  Greek  grammatical  instruction ; 
teenth  century,  suffered  much  from  these  and  he  is  especially  known  for  his  editions 
persecutions,  but  the  states  of  Germany  of  ^schylus,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
showed  greater  moderation.  In  England  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  for  the  con- 
the  burning  of  heretics  was  practiced  be-  troversies  in  which  his  theories  involved 
fore  1200,  and  long  continued.  Heresy  is  him  with  other  scholars, 
now  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of  the  HermanilStadt  ^^  *  r'man-stat),  a  ' 
ecclesiastical  courts.  *-.w* ***«,****« ««,**.«     town  of  Transyl- 

Herford  (^er'fort),  a  town  of  Prus-  vania,  on  the  Cibin,  54  miles  8.  s.  E. 
sia,  in  Westphalia,  16  miles  Klausenburg.  It  consists  of  a  high  and 
southwest  of  Minden.  It  has  manufac-  a  low  town,  connected  by  steep  stone 
tures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  stairs,  and  of  three  suburbs.  The  high 
basket-work,  and  tobacco;  oil  mills,  etc.  town  is  double  walled  and  well  built. 
Pop.  (1910)  32,546.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  12th  century, 

Heriot  (lier'i-ot),  in  old  English  law,  and  it  was  once  an  important  fortress. 
Ax^Axw  ^  tribute  or  fine,  as  the  best  It  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 
beast  or  other  chattel,  payable  to  the  lord  province  and  of  the  Greek  metropolitan 
of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner,  of  Transylvania.  The  manufactures  are 
landholder,    or   vassal.  varied,  and  there  is  an  important  transit 

TT^rinf  Geobge,  founder  of  the  hos-  trade,  chiefly  to  and  from  Constantinople 
AeilUt,  pj^  jjj  Edinburgh  which  Pop.  (1910)  25,008. 
bears  his  name,  and  Jeweler  to  King  g^j.jj^Q^p]^PQ^|.^  (h  e  r-maf  rQ-dit) , 
James  VI,  was  born  in  1563.  He  fol-  **^*'""'1'***v\ax»»v  ^^^  animal  in 
lowed  his  father's  profession,  and  was  which  the  characteristics  of  both  sezea 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Incorporation  are  either  really  or  apparently  combined^ 
of  Goldsmiths  in  1588.  In  1597  he  was  especially  an  animal  having  the  parts  of 
appointed  goldsmith  to  the  queen  by  generation  both  of  male  and  female,  so 
James  VI,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  that  reproduction  can  take  place  without 
latter  to  the  English  crown  followed  the  the  union  of  two  individuals.  Hermaph- 
court  to  England.  He  died  in  1624.  He  rodites  are  divided  into  true  and  spurious, 
left  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  the  first  exhibiting  a  real  combination 
found  a  hospital  in  Edinburgh  for  the  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes; 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor  father-  while  in  the  second  the  combination  is 
less  boys,  freemen's  sons,  of  the  town,  only  apparent.  The  animals  in  which  the 
The  present  magnificent  structure  known  organs-  of  the  two  sexes  are  normally 
as  Eleriot's  Hospital  was  built  between  combined  in  the  same  individual  are  con- 
1628  and  1659.    See  Edinburgh.  fined  to  the  invertebrate  division  of  the 

TTerisa.n  (h&'r^zou),  a  town  of  Swit-  animal  kingdom,  as  for  example  certain 
.acxxDau  gerland,  in  the  canton  and  groups  of  the  inferior  worms,  molluscs, 
4  miles  northwest  of  Appenzell.  It  has  barnacles,  etc.  There  are  no  real  her- 
manufactures  of  muslin  and  other  kinds  maphrodites  in  any  of  the  higher  species 
of  cotton  goods.    Pop,  13,501.  of  animals. 

Heristal.    ^ee  ffer»tai  Hermaphrodite  Brig,  ji'^llu^ 

Serkimer     ^      village,      capital      of  rigged  forward  and  schooner-rigged  i^t 

"^^^  ^    Herkimer    County,    New  TTftrmiift    (her'mas),    one    of    the    so- 
Tork,  on  the  Mohawk  iRiver,  14  miles  8.  E.  *^^o    ^g^n^  apostolic  fathers,  gen- 

of  Utica.  It  has  leather  board,  knitting,  erally  supposed  to  be  the  person  men- 
and  furniture  mills,  and  cheese  is  largely  tioned  by  that  name  in  Rom.,  xvi,  14. 
made  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  8000.  though    others    maintain    that    he    lived 

TTArlrimor  Nicholas,  soldier,  born  much  later.  He  is  known  as  the  author 
Acrjumcr,    j^^  ^^^  y^j^j^  ^^^^^  ^^15^  ^^  ^  ^^^.^  entitled  the  Shepherd,  circu- 

commanded  at  Fort  Herkimer,  New  York,  lated  at  Rome  early  in  the  second  '^en- 
when  attacked  by  Indians  in  1758,  and  tury,  and  for  which  a  place  in  the 
in  1777  led  a  militia  force  to  relieve  Fort  canon  was  even  claimed.  Only  a  f^w 
Stanwix,  then  besieged  by  British  and  fragments  exist  of  the  Greek  original, 
Indians.  In  an  engagement  at  Oriskany  but  the  Latin  translation,  made  at  a  very 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  early  period,  appears  to  be  complete.  It  is 

HeniIfl.TlTI  (hftr'mAn),  Johann  Gott-  prized  as  a  relic  of  the  primitive  church. 
FRIED  Jakob,  a  German  TrprmPTiP'nfiAa  (h  e  r  -  m  e -nfl'tiks ; 
scholar,  born  in  1772.  He  began  to  lee-  -n-cimcucutius  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
ture  on  ancient  literature  at  Leipzig  in  meaning  to  explain  or  interpret),  the  sci- 
1794,  and  with  this  university  he  was  ence  which  fixes  the  principles  of  the  In- 
connected  till  his  death  in  1848.     Her-   terpretation  of  the  sacred  writings.    Her* 
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HenngB. — ^Wall  painting, 
Pompeii. 


meneutics  bears  the  same  relation  to  ewe- 
ge9is  as  theory  to  practice.  See  Ewe- 
gena. 

!Rermgs  (bei^m^),  calle<}  by  the  Ro- 
j^cxuica  mans  Mercurius  (see  Mer- 
cury) ^  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Mala,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 
He  was  born  in  Arcadia,  and  soon  after 
his  birth  left  his  cradle  and  invented  the 
lyre  by  string- 
ing the  shell  of 
a  tortoise  with 
three  or  seven 
strings.  The 
lyre,  however, 
he  resigned  to 
Apollo,  with 
whom  it  was 
ever  after  iden- 
tified.  Hermes 
also  invented 
the  Pandean 
pipe.  The  an- 
cients represent 
Hermfe  as  tl|e 
herald  and  mes- 
s  e  n  g  e  r  of  the 
gods.  He  con- 
ancted  the  souls 
of  the  d  e  p  a  r  t- 
ed  to  the  low- 
er world.  He 
was  the  ideal  embodiment  of  grace,  dig- 
nity, and  persuasiveness,  but  also  of  pru- 
dence, cunning,  fraud,  perjury,  theft,  and 
robbery.  His  cunning  was  frequently  of 
service  both  to  the  gods  and  the  heroes, 
and  even  to  Zeus  himself.  Later  writers 
ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  dice,  mu- 
sic, geometry,  letters,  etc  He  was  wor- 
shipped in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but 
Arcadia  was  the  chief  place  of  his  wor- 
ship, his  festivals  being  called  Herm(pa. 
In  the  monuments  he  is  represented  as  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  or  in  the  full  power 
9*  early  manhood.  He  often  appears  with 
small  wings  attached  to  his  head  and  to 
his  ankles.  Among  his  symbols  are  the 
cock,  the  tortoise,  a  purse,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially his  winged  rod,  the  caduoeua. 
TTArmAa  Geobo,  a  German  theolo- 
nermes,  gian,  bom  in  1775.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  University  of 
Mdnster;  became  teacher  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  that  city,  and  in  1807  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  university. 
When  the  Prussian  government  estab- 
lished the  University  of  Bonn,  Hermes 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Catholic 
theology  (1820).  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  an  ineeaious  effort  to  base 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  on  Kant*s 
system  of  philosophy — an  attempt  known 
as  Herraesianism.  It  aroused  powerful 
oppodtion,  being  condemned  as  heretical 
15-6 


by  a  papal  letter  of  1835,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  its  originator. 

Hermes  Trismegis'tus,    f^J^l^ 

sonage,  the  reputed  author  of  a  great 
variety  of  works,  probably  written  by 
Egyptian  Neo-Platonists,  who  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  the  highest  attainments 
of  the  human  mind  to  Thoth,  the  Egyp- 
tian Hermes;  regarding  him  as  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  inventions, 
the  Logo9  incarnate,  thrice  greatest 
(Gr.  tris  megistoa).  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria mentions  the  contents  of  forty-two 
books  of  Hermes  which  were  extant  in 
his  time.  Of  those  which  now  remain  the 
most  important  is  the  Poimandr€8  or  Poi- 
tnandeTf  a  dialogue  on  nature,  the  crea- 
tion^ the  deity,  the  soul,  knowledge,  and 
siuular  topics.  Of  the  extant  works  none 
belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  fourth  or  perhaps  the  third 
century  of  our  era. 

Hermetic  Art  d^er-metlk) ,  wiother 
M.vAAiAvuA\/  AAxi/     ^ame    for    Alchemy 

(which   see). 

Hermitafire  t^^'^Pfey^v^"?  ^^  ^^^ 

*^  '^•*o^    finest  French  wines,  pro- 

duced along  the  RhCne  between  Valance 
and  Valifere,  in  the  ci-devant  Dauphiny. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white;  the 
former  is  preferred. 

Hermit-crab,  l*^"/„iPliSIJli»>  ?' 

'  a  name  common  to 
well-known  crustaceans.  These  crabs 
take  possession  of  and  occupy  the  cast-oflf 
univalve  shells  of  various  molluscs,  carry- 
ing this  habitation  about  with  them,  and 
changing  it  for  a  larger  one  as  they  in- 
crease in  siz«« 

Hermit-thrush.  ^^  ^M^  *^®^«  ?^® 

^vxAUAv  tiuxi&ouy  several  varieties, 
known  under  the  specific  names  Turdua 
pallaaif  l^urdus  manus,  and  Turdus  una- 
la^cw,  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  N. 
America.  It  is  about  7%  in.  long,  with  a 
white  breast  spotted  with  dark  brown 
and  an  olive  head  and  neck  which  shades 
into  dull  red  towards  the  taiL 

Hermits,      see  Anchorites. 

TTprmon    (h^r'mon),    a    mountain    of 
JXCrmun     gy^^^  belonging  to  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  about  9400  feet  high. 
Hermopolis.      See  Syra. 

HermOSillo  (5*r-mo-8il'y(5) ,  a  dty  in 
the  state  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  on  the  river  Sonora,  84  miles 
north  from  the  port  of  Guaymas,  with 
which  it  has  a  large  traffic.  It  has  a 
mint,  distilleries,  and  flour-mills.  Pop. 
17,618. 

Hemandia    T'^''llkt''Sl 
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Heme  Herod 

trees,  forming  the  nat.  order  Hemandia-  part  and  the  passage  of  the  fseoes.     It 

cese.     They  have  alternate  entire  leaves  may  be  rapidly  fataL     Constriction  may 

and   flowers  ar-  be  produced  by  different  causes,  but  gen- 

f  ranged  in  axil-  erally  occurs  at  the  margins  of  the  open- 
lary  or  terminal  ing  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes, 
spikes  or  eo-  As  soon  as  a  patient  perceives  that  he  is 
Y  rhymbs.  H,  «o-  affected  with  a  hernia  he  should  have  re- 
nora,  or  Jack-  course  to  medical  advice,  for  the  .disease 
in-tbe-boz,  is  so  is  then  in  its  most  favorable  state  for 
called  from  the  treatment  The  hernia  when  it  is  reduced 
noise  made  by  must  be  prevented  from  recurring  by  the 
the  wind  whist-  constant  pressure  of  a  pad  or  truss.  An 
ling  through  its  irreducible  hernia  must  be  supported  with 
persistent  invol-  great  care.  All  violent  exercises,  and 
ucels.  The  fi-  excess  in  diet,  must  be  avoided.  The 
brous  roots  strangulated  hernia  requires  prompt  re- 
Henumdia  sonora  (Jack-in-   chewed  and  ap-  lief,  and  may  necessitate  an  operation. 

the-boz).  plied  to  wounds   SeiHOSaild    (lier'neu-sAn),   a   seaport 

caused  by  the  Macassar  poison  form  an  **^***"  **  and  cathedral  town  of 
effectual  cure,  and  the  juice  of  the  leaves  Sweden,  capital  of  Westernorrland,  on  the 
is  a  powerful  depilatory.  The  wood  is  island  of  Hern^).  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
light:  that  of  H,  OuianensU  takes  fire  so  with  a  considerable  shipping  trade.  Pop. 
readily  from  a  flint  and  steel  that  it  is   7890. 

used  in  the  same  way  as  amadou.  HerO    (^^'^)«    ^    Greek    priestess    of 

Heme      James    A.,    actor    and    play-  Aphrodite  at  Sestos,  on  the  coast 

^  Wright,  born  at  Troy,  New  of  Thrace,  for  love  of  whom  Leander,  a 
York,  in  1839;  died  in  1901.  His  plays  youth  of  Abydos,  swam  every  night 
include  HearU  of  Oak,  The  Minute  Men,  across  the  Hellespont,  guided  by  a  torch 
Drifting  Apart,  Margaret  Fleming,  and  from  her  tower.  He  was  at  length 
Shore  Acrea,  the  last-named  the  most  drowned  in  the  attempt  and  his  body 
popular.  washed    ashore,    when     Hero,    overcome 

Hernia,  (h^r'ni-a),  in  surgery,  a  tu-  with  anguish,  threw  herself  from  the 
■*'*'**  mor  formed  by  the  displace-  tower  on  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  and 
ment  of  a  soft  part,  which  protrudes  by  perished.  There  is  a  Greek  poem  by 
a  natural  or  accidental  opening  from  the  Musaeus  on  this  subject 
cavity  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  TTftTO  ^^^  Alexandbia),  one  of  the 
brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  most  of  most  distinguished  Greek  mathe- 

the  abdominal  viscera  may  become  totally  maticians  and  mechanists  of  ancient 
or  partially  displaced,  and  thus  give  rise  times,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  150-100. 
to  the  formation  of  hernial  tumors.  But  A  common  pneumatic  toy,  called  Hero's 
the  term  is  ordinarily  applied  to  abdomi-  fountain,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  he 
nal  hernia.  Every  part  of  the  abdomen  also  invented  the  leolipile,  a  heliostat,  etc. 
may  become  the  seat  of  hernia,  but  it  Herod  C^ei^o<3)t  called  thb  Great, 
most  commonly  appears  in  the  anterior  King  of  the  Jews,  was  a  na- 

and  inferior  region,  which,  being  destitute  tive  of  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  where  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  of  muscular  fibers,  born  about  74  B.c.  He  was  the  second 
and  containing  the  natural  openings,  of-  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumean,  who,  be- 
fers  less  resistance  to  the  displacement  ing  made  procurator  of  Judea  by  Julius 
of  the  viscera.  Most  of  the  viscera,  when  Caesar,  appointed  'lerod  to  the  govern-  . 
displaced,  push  the  peritoneum  forward  ment  of  Galilee.  He  at  first  embraced 
before  them :  this  membrane  thus  forms  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  after 
an  envelope  of  the  hernia,  which  is  called  their  death  reconciled  himself  to  Antony, 
the  hernial  sac.  The  hernia  itself  is  usu-  by  whose  interest  he  was  first  named 
ally  a  loop  of  the  small  bowel,  and  though  Tetrarch,  and  afterwards  King  of  Judea. 
it  has  been  pushed  through  the  wall  of  the  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  success- 
abdomen,  forming  a  tumor  under  the  skin,  fully  paid  court  to  Augustus,  who  con- 
the  fseces  still  pass  along  it.  If  the  her-  firmed  him  in  his  kingdom.  On  all  Ocea- 
nia can  be  returned  to  the  abdomen,  it  is  sions  his  abilities  as  a  politician  and 
said  to  be  reducible;  if,  from  its  size  or  commander  were  conspicuous;  but  his 
other  cause,  it  cannot  be  replaced,  it  is  passions  were  fierce  and  ungovernable, 
irreducible.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  stran-  and  his  wife  Mariamne,  her  brother, 
gnlated  when  it  is  not  only  irreducible,  grandfather,  and  mother,  and  his  own 
but  also  subjected  to  a  continual  con-  sons  by  her,  were  all  put  to  death  by 
striction.  which  interferes  with  the  circu-  him.  He  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Jerusaleoi 
lation   through   the   blood-vessels  of  liie  with  great   magnificence,  and  erected  a 
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Herod  Agrippa  I  Herodotus 

stately  theater  and  amphitheater  in  that  Herodioiies  (h  ^  r- od -i-d'nez),  the 
city.  He  also  rebuilt  Samaria,  which  he  **■****'****'  ^^  herons,  a  modern  name 
called  Sebaste,  and  constructed  many  for  an  order  of  birds  including  the  herons 
strong  fortresses  throughout  Judea,  the  proper,  but  also  the  bitterns,  storks, 
principal  termed  Caesarea,  after  the  em-  spoon-bills,  ibises,  etc. 
I>eror.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  said  HerodotHS  (h6r-od'o-tus),  the  oldest 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  year  of  the  v\«.v«M.a  Greek  historian  whose 
reign  of  Herod,  viz.,  B.c.  4,  the  year  works  have  come  down  to  us,  the  *  father 
also  signalized  by  the  massacre  of  the  of  history.*  born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Asia 
children  of  Bethlehem.  Herod's  policy  Minor,  about  B.c.  484.  Before  writing 
and  influence  gave  a  great  temporary  his  history  he  travet^d  extensively,  visit- 
splendor  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  he  was  ing  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
also  the  first  to  shake  the  foundation  of  Euxine,  Scythia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Baby- 
the  Jewish  government,  by  dissolving  the  Ion,  and  Ecbatana,  Egypt  as  far  as  Ele- 
national  council,  and  appointing  the  phantine  or  other  parts  of  Northern 
high  priests  and  removing  them  at  pleas-  Africa,  everywhere  investigating  the  man- 
use,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  sue-  ners.  customs^  and  religion  of  the  people, 
cession.  the  history  of  the  country,  productions  of 
Herod  A^rinna.  I  ^^°  ^^  Aristo-  the  soil,  etc.  On  returning  home  he  found 
**'*'**  B  ^^  ^  bulus  by  Bere-  that  Lygdamis  had  usurped  the  supreme 
nice,  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great.  For  authority  in  Halicarnassus,  and  put  to 
his  attachment  to  Caligula  he  was  im-  death  the  noblest  citizens,  among  others 
prisoned  by  Tiberius,  but  on  the  acces-  his  uncle,  the  epic  poet  Panyasis,  and 
sion  of  Caligula  (a.d.  37)  he  received  Herodotus  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum 
the  government  of  part  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  island  of  Samoa.  Having  formed 
subsequently  all  the  dominions  of  Herod  a  conspiracy  with  several  exiles  he  re- 
the  Great.  To  please  the  Jews,  with  turned  to  Halicarnassus  and  drove  out 
whom  his  rule  was  very  popular,  he  the  usurper,  but  the  nobles  who  had 
caused  St.  James  to  be  put  to  death,  acted  with  him  immediately  formed  an 
and  imprisoned  St  Peter.  He  died  in  aristocracy  more  oppressive  than  the 
the  circumstances  related  in  Acts  zii,  in  government  of  the  banished  tyrant,  and 
A.D.  44.  Herodotus  withdrew  to  the  recently 
Herod  Aeritl'Da.  H  ®^°  ^^  *^®  founded  colony  of  Thurii,  in  Italy,  where 
"■  ^^o-^^FP**  **>  preceding,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  re- 
last  of  the  Herodian  line.  Being  too  maining  life.  Qere,  at  an  advanced 
young  to  govern,  Judea  was,  on  his  age,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  he  wrote  his 
father*8  death,  reduced  to  a  Roman  prov-  immortal  work,  a  statement  strengthened 
ince.  He  subsec^uently  received  the  by  the  fact  that  events  are  noticed  in 
kingdom  of  Chalets,  and  obtained  the  the  body  of  the  book  which  occurred  so 
superintendency  of  the  temple  at  Jeru-  late  as  409  B.C..  while  its  abrupt  ending 
salem,  where,  with  his  sister,  Berenice,  proves  almost  beyond  question  that  he 
he  heard  the  defence  of  Paul  before  Fes-  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing 
tus.  Being  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  it.  The  history  is  divided  into  nine  books, 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  he  joined  Cestius,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  and 
and  later  on  Vespasian,  and  during  the  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  The  ob- 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  very  serviceable  to  ject  of  the  historian  is  to  narrate  the 
Titus.  After  its  reduction  (a.d.  70)  he  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
and  Berenice  (with  whom  he  was  sus-  and  he  traces  the  enmity  of  the  two  races 
pected  to  have  an  incestuous  inter-  back  to  mythical  times.  Rapidly  passing 
course)  returned  to  Rome.  He  is  over  the  mythical  period  he  comes  to 
supposed  to  have  died  there,  a.d.  94.  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  of  whom  and  of 
TTat*a/1  Ati^finoa  son  of  Herod  the  his  kingdom  he  gives  a  comparatively 
Aeroa   iin  Iiipus,    q^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^l^  ^^^jl  history.     The  conquest  of  Lydia  by 

wife,   Cleopatra,  was  appointed   tetrarch  Cyrus  induces  him   to  relate  the  rise  of 

of  Galilee  on  his  death    (B.C.  4).     This  the  Persian  monarchy  and  the  subjuga- 

was  the  Herod  who  put  to  death  St  John  tion  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.     The 

the  Baptist  at  the  request  of  his  wife  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  Egyptian  ex- 

Herodias,  John  having  reproached  them  pedition  leads  him  to  introduce  the  valu- 

for     their     incestuous     union.       Having  able  details  of  the  history,  geography,  and 

visited  Rome  he  was  accused  of  having  manners   and   customs   of   Egypt,   which 

been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Se-  occupy  the  second  book.     The   Scythian 

janus,  and  was  stHnped  of  his  dominions,  expedition  of  Darius  causes  the  historian 

and   sent    (a.d.   39)    with   his   wife   into  to  treat  of  the  Scythians  and  the  north 

exile  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons^.  or,  as  some  of  Europe;  and  the  subsequent  extension 

■ay,  to  Spain,  where  he  died.  of  the  Persian  kingdom  affords  him  the 
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opportunity    for    giving    an    account    of  heron  (Ardea  cinerSa)  is  about  3  feet  in 
Cyrene  and  Libya.     In  the  meantime  the   length  from  the  point  of  tbe  bill  to  the 
revolt  of  the  lonians  breaks  out,  which   end  of  the  tail,  builds  its  nest  in  high 
eventually  brings  on  the  conflict  between   trees^  many  being  sometimes  on  one  tree. 
Greece  and  Persia.     An  account  of  this   Its  food  consists  of  fish,  frogs,  molluscs, 
outbreak  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after   mice,  moles,  and  similar  smaU  animals, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidse,  is  fol-   It  has  an  insatiable  voracity,  and  digests 
lowed   by  what   properly  constitutes   the   its  food  with  great  rapidity.     It  haunts 
principal    part    of    the    work,    and    the  fresh-water  streams,  marshes,  ponds,  and 
history    of   the    Persian    war   now    runs  lakes,  as  also  the  sea-shore.    It  was  for- 
on  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  until  the 
taking    of    Sestos.      There    are    English 
translations  of  his  history  by  Beloe,  Gary, 
and    Rawlinson,    the    last    being    accom- 
panied by  important  notes  and  disserta- 
tions. 

TTATAAa  (h§'rOz),  a  name  applied  by 
acLUCH  ^^^  Greeks  to  mythical  per- 
sonages who  formed  an  intermediate 
link  between  men  and  gods.  They  were 
demigods,  whose  mortal  nature  only  was 
destroyed  by  death,  while  the  immortal 
ascended  to  the  gods.  The  heroic  age  of 
Greece  is  considered  to  have  terminated 
with    the   return   of   the    Heraclid®   Into 

the    Peloponnesus     (b.c.    1100.)      There  —      ^^ 

were    six    great    heroic    races,    descended  •   Coxnmoa  Kexaa  CArdta  dnerSa). 

respectively  from  Prometheus  and  Deu- 
calion, Inachus,  Agenor,  Danaus,  Pelops  merly  in  high  esteem  for  the  table,  and, 
or  Tantalus,  and  Cecrops.  Individual  being  remarkable  for  its  directiy  ascend- 
families,  as,  for  instance,  the  ^acidw,  ing  flight,  was  the  special  quarry  pursued 
AtridcB,  HeraclidWj  belong  to  one  or  an-  in  falconry  by  the  larger  hawks.  The 
other  of  these  races.  Great  sacrifices  great  heron  {A.  herodias)  \b  an  inhabi- 
were  not  offered  to  the  heroes,  as  they  tant  of  America,  and  Is  called  also 
were  to  the  Olympian  deities ;  but  groves  great  blue  heron ;  the  great  white  heron 
were  consecrated  to  them,  and  libations  or  egret  (A.  or  Heroduu  dlha)  belongs 
poured  out  on  their  sepulchers.  to    Europe ;    and    the    green   heron    (2. 

Harold    (^"r<5ld),  rx)UiB  Joseph  Feb-   virescena),  the  flesh  of  which  is  much 
DiNAND,     a     French     musical   esteemed,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
composer,  born  in  1791 ;  died  in  1833.   He  "RArOTK     See  Hero. 
entered  the  conservatoire  at  Paris,  after-  **^*vii« 

wards  studied  at  Rome,  and  became  musi-  TTATmAa  (h^r'p^),  a  skin  disease 
cal  tutor  to  the  daughters  of  Murat,  king  ■•-■•^^I'^o  which,  in  most  of  its  forms, 
of  Naples.  His  first  successful  opera  was  passes  through  a  regular  course  of  in- 
Le8  RoaUres,  produced  in  1817.  This  crease,  maturation,  decline,  and  termina- 
was  followed  by,  among  other  minor  com-  tion,  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  It 
positions,  Le  Muleticr  (1823),  and  Marie  is  characterized  by  vesicles  which  arise  in 
(1826).  His  chief  works,  however,  are  distinct  but  irregular  clusters,  and  com- 
the  famous  Zampa  (1821),  and  the  Pr4  monly  appear  in  quick  succession,  and 
auw  Cleres  (1832).  near  together,  on  an  inflamed  base;  gen- 

Heron  (^^r'"°^»  t^e  common  name  erally  attended  with  heat,  pain,  and  con- 
of  birds  of  the  genus  Ardea,  siderable  constitutional  disorder.  The 
constituting  with  the  bitterns  the  family  term  includes  shingles  and  the  like.  The 
Ardeids,  type  of  what  is  now  commonly  name  herpes  is  given  from  the  tendency 
regarded  as  a  separate  order  of  birds,  of  the  eruption  to  creep  or  spread  from 
the  Herodiones.  The  herons  are  very  one  part  of  the  skin  to  another  (Greek 
numerous,  and  almost  universally  spread    ^crpetn,  to  creep). 

over  the  globe.  They  are  distinguished  S[emetolo?V  (^^r-pe-tol'O-Ji ;  from 
by  having  a  long  bill  Heft  beneath  the  •*^^*'t^^^^^Bj  Gr.  herpeton,  a  rep- 
eyes,  a  compressed  body,  long  slender  tile),  that  department  of  natural  history 
l^srs  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint,  three  which  treats  of  reptiles.  See  Reptile* 
toes  in  front,  the  two  outer  united  bv  a  TTat^at>o  (^r-rfl'ra>,  Francesco,  one 
membrane,  and  bv  moderate  wings.  The  **^**^*«'  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
tail  is  short,  rounded,  and  composed  of  the  Seville  school,  was  born  there  about 
ten    or    twelve    feathers.      The    common    1576;  died  at  Madrid  in  1656.     He  de- 
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signed   with   spirit   and   vigor,   and   may  that  the  herrings  migrated  in  two  great 

justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  shoals  every  summer  from  the  Polar  Seas 

new  national  school.    His  Last  Judgment  to   the   coasts   of   Europe   and    America, 

is  a  masterpiece  of  design  and  coloring,  returning  in  the  winter,  but  the  migration 

Equal  praise  is  due  to  his  Holy  Family  is  probably  only  from  a  deeper  part  of 

and  ^e  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ocean  to  a  shallower.     The  feeding 

He  also  displayed   much  skill  in  fresco  ground  of  the  herring  is  probably  the  mud 

painting  and  bronze  work. — His  youngest  deposits   found    in    the    deeper    parts   of 

son,  Francesco,  surnamed  El  Mozo^  was  the  sea,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 

bom  in  1622 ;  died  in  1685.     He  gained  during  their  visits  to  the  shallower  waters 

a   great    reputation    in    oil-painting   and  of  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning 

fresco,   and  became  principal  painter  to  they  do  not  feed,  or  feed  very  little.    In 

Philip  IV.  summer  the  herring  leaves  the  deep  water 

Herrick    (bei''il^)«    Robebt,    an    Eng-  where    it    has    passed    the    winter    and 

lish  poet,  born  at  London  in  spring  months,  and  seeks  the  coast  where 

1591 ;  died  about  1674.    He  was  vicar  of  it  may  deposit  its  ova,  and  where  they 

Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire  for  about  20  may  be  exposed  to  the  influences  of  oxy- 


Pacifio  Herring. 

years;  suffered  deprivation  under  the  gen,  heat,  and  sunlight,  which  are  essen- 
government  of  Cromwell;  but  recovered  tial  to  their  development.  They  are 
his  benefice  after  the  restoration  of  generally  followed  by  multitudes  of  hakes, 
Charles  II,  in  1660.  His  compositions  dog-fishes,  etc.,  and  gulls  and  other  sea- 
were  published  in  1648,  under  the  title  birds  hover  over  the  shoals.  They  swim 
of  Hesperidest  or  the  Works,  both  Hu-  near  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  easily 
mane  and  Divine,  of  Robert  Merrick.  It  taken  by  net.  So  great  is  their  fecund- 
is  a  delightful  collection  of  love  lyrics,  ity  that  the  enormous  number  taken  ap- 
epigrams,  sketches  of  rural  scenery,  etc.  pears  to  produce  no  diminution  of  their 
TTArrinlr  Robert,  born  at  Cambridge,  abundance,  as  many  as  68,000  eggs  having 
xxcxiii/ik^  Mass.,  in  1868;  graduated  been  counted  in  the  roe  of  one  female, 
from  Harvard,  1890.  Since  1893  he  has  Herring,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
been  associated  with  the  University  of  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where  for 
Chicago,  and  has  been  since  1905  pro-  a  time  they  have  been  remarkably  abun- 
fessor  of  English.  His  works  include  The  dant,  not  returning  in  similar  plenty 
Common  Lot  (1904),  The  Master  of  the  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years. 
Inn  (1908),  Together  (1908),  The  Healer  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  on  our  Eastern 
(1911),  One  Woman's  Life  (1913),  His  coasts.  The  common  American  species, 
Oreat  Adventure  (1913),  etc.  C   elongata,  diflPers  somewhat  in  its  ex- 

TTerrin  ^  ^^^y  ^'  Williamson  County,  ternal  appearance  from  the  common  Euro- 
.a.ci.xxiiy  Illinois,  10  miles  N.  w.  of  pea n  species,  C.  ^aren^t««,  above  described. 
Marion.  It  has  a  powder  plant,  machine  It  varies  in  length  from  12  to  15  inches; 
shops  and  foundry,  and  there  are  many  the  color  above  is  deep  blue,  tinged  with 
coal  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  9131.  yellow,  with  silvery  sides  and  lower  parts. 
Herrinff  (her'ing),  the  general  name  Herring  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of 
o  of  fishes  of  the  genus  Cl^-  June,  and  continue  in  season  till  the  be- 
pia,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  ginning  of  winter,  when  thev  deposit  their 
Vlupia  harengust  or  common  herring.  It  spawn.  The  mode  of  fishinir  for  herrine 
is  of  wide  distribution  in  the  North  is  by  drift-nets,  verv  similar  to  those 
Atlantic.       It     waa    formerly    supposed  employed   in   the   pilchard  fisheries*   the 
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fishing  is  carried  on  only  in  the  night, 
the  most  favorable  time  being  when  it  is 
quite  dark,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  ruffled  by  a  breeze.  The  food  of  the 
herring  \a  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
minute  crustaceans  and  acaleptrce;  but  it 
feeds  also  on  small  fishes,  even  the  young 
of  its  own  species.  Other  prominent 
members  of  the  herring  family    (Clupei- 


MouNTAiN  HsBBiNa    iCoregontts  WiUianuont), 
Upper,  mature  fish.     Lower,  young  fish.     (From 
BuUetin  47,  U.  8.  Nat.  Museunv) 

dfie)  are  the  sprat  or  garvie  (ClupSa 
tprattus),  the  pilchard  or  gypsy  herring 
(C,  pilchardus),  the  whitebait,  anchovy, 
etc.  The  alewife  {Calosa  tyrannus).  a 
fish  of  the  same  genus  as  the  shad,  fre- 
qpents  the  rivers  of  the  Northern  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  a  herring.  It  is  taken  in  large 
numbers,  and  is  considered  much  super- 
ior to  the  common  herring. 

Herrnhut    &V^«lb  "^^^CT  o1 

Dresden.  It  was  founded  by  Count  Zln- 
zendorf  in  1722,  for  the  Moravian  Breth- 
reo^  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
metropolis  and  center  of  that  sect  of 
Christians,  who,  from  this  town,  are  often 
called  Herrnhutera.  See  Morctvian  Breth- 
ren, 
TTMrnnliAl      (h^r'shel),  Caboline  Lu- 

troQomer  Sir  William  Herschel,  born  at 
Hanover  in  1750;  died  in  1848.  She 
joined  hep  brother  at  Bath  in  1771,  and 
acted  during  his  life  as  his  astronomical 
assistant.  »he  also  found  time  to  conduct 
a  series  of  observations  of  her  own.  Her 
observations  were  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  she  was  made  an 
honorary  member.  On  her  brother's 
death  she  returned  to  Hanover. 
Tr*ranTiAl  Sib  John  Frederick 
Acrsi/iiCi,  William,  only  son  of  Sir 
William  Herschel.  was  born  in  1792  at 
Slough,  near  Windsor ;  died  in  1871.    In 


1813  he  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  senior  wrangler  and  Smith's 
prizeman.  After  his  father's  death  he 
spent  eight  years  reviewing  the  nebulsB 
and  clusters  of  stars  discovered  by  his 
father.  The  results  were  given  in  1833 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  stars.  The  catalogue  con- 
tained observations  on  525  nebule  and 
clusters  of  stars  not  noticed  by  his  father, 
and  on  a  great  number  of  double  stars, 
between  3000  and  4000  in  all.  In  1830 
he  produced  his  excellent  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  PhUos- 
ophy,  and  about  the  same  time  published 
several  treatises  in  the  Encyclopedia 
MetropoUtana,  Lardner's  Cyclopcddia,  etc 
In  1834  he  established,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, an  observatory  at  Feldhuysen,  near 
Cape  Town,  his  object  being  to  discover 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  stars  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  corresponded 
with  the  results  of  his  father's  labors  in 
the  north.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1838,  and  1847  was  publUhed  Results  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
1834'SS  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  being 
the  Completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of 
the  Whole  Surface  of  the  Visible  Heavens. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in 

Photography;  was  made  a  D.  C.  L.  of 
Oxford;  and  on  the  queen's  coronation 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1848  he 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  in  1850  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Mint,  an  office  which  he 
resigned  in  1855.  Among  Sir  John's 
other  works  are  Outlines  of  Astronomy, 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  in  verse. 
Herscliel  ^^^  William,  astronomer, 
*^^  ^^    son  of  a  musician  of  Han- 

over, born  in  1738;  died  in  1822.  He 
came  to  England  in  1757,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  a  military 
band,  and  in  conducting,  while  organist 
at  Bath,  several  concerto,  oratorios,  etc. 
Although  enthusiastically  fond  of  music, 
he  had  for  some  time  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy;  and  beinir  dissatisfied  with 
the  only  telescopes  within  his  reach,  he 
set  about  constructing  instruments  for 
himself.  Late  in  1779  he  began  a  regu- 
lar survey  of  the  heavens,  star  by  star, 
with  a  7-foot  reflector,  and  discovered, 
March  13,  1781,  a  new  primary  planet, 
named  by  him  the  C^eorgium  Sidus,  but 
now  known  as  Urdnus.  This  discovery 
extended  his  fame  throughout  the  world, 
and  brought  him  a  pension  of  £400  a  year, 
with  the  title  of  private  astronomer  to 
the  king.  Assiduously  continninic  Ws 
observations,  he  measured  the  rotation  of 
Saturn,  discovered  two  of  its  satellitef, 
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near  Windsor,  he  erected  a  teleBCope  of  HeiStal      1^1"  **o^  Belgiu^   of"tht 

S  A&aidt^r«o'tL°e?.  rf^ri^a^iro'ter-al  F?e^?h  l&^e 
his  sister  CaroUne .  and  laier  nw  oruu*       ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  church  founded  by 

Charlemagne.  Pop.  20,114. 
TTAr+fnril  (h6rt'f6rd),  an  English 
neniOra  ^^^^u^  camtal  of  Hertford 
County,  on  the  Lea,  21  miles  north  of 
London.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
streets,  meeting  in  a  central  square. 
There  are  breweries  and  oil  and  flour 
mills.  Of  the  castle,  which  was  built  by 
Edward  the  Elder  about  905,  but  a  small 
portion  remains.  Pop.  10,384. — The 
county  of  Hertford  (contracted  Herts) 
is  bounded  by  Cambridgeshire,  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Buckingham,  and  Bedford ; 
area,  636  sq.  miles.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  industry.    Pop.  (1911)  311.321. 

HertOgenbOSCh.    See  Bois'le-Duc, 

TTptH-^  (hertz),  Henrik,  a  Danish 
£Lcit^  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  Co- 
penhagen, of  Jewish  parents,  in  1798; 
died  in  1870.  He  wrote  a  great  number 
Sii^'William  Herecflel.  ^i  poems  and  novels,  but  his  best  works 

a  skillful  optical  instrument  maker,  lent  are  his  plays.  Among  the  best  known  are 
him  valuable  aid.  In  1802  he  laid  before  Svend  byring's  Huus,  a  tragedy  founded 
?h?  Roval   Society  a  catalogue  of  5000  on  an  old  saga,  and  Kong  Rent's  Datter. 

WeT^'I^W^o?  O.Wtd  in  1816  bur^   Ge^an.  in   18^^^^ 


« 


was  knighted 


He  studied  at  Berlin  and  in  1880  became 


•rr  nirAnflF   ^h^rs).  a  framework  assistant  to  Helmholtz.     In  1885  he  was 

Herse,  ^Kn  lighted  Indies  were  called  to  the  technical  school  at  Karls- 
Dlaced  at  the  obsequies  of  distinguished  ruhe,  and  in  1898  succeeded  Clausius  at 
piacea  ai  tue  oo»equ  ^^^^^       tij^  go^n.     He  greatly  advanced  the  science 

funeral  herse  of  of  electricity,  was  the  continuator  of  the 
the  middle  ages  work  of  Faraday  and  Clerk-Maxwell,  and 
was  a  tempo-  was  a  singularly  ingenious  experimenter, 
rary  canopy  He  demonstrated  the  existence  of  electro- 
covered  with  magnetic  waves  of  comparatively  slow  fre- 
wax-lights,  and  quency.  The  *  Hertzian  *  waves  are  prop- 
set  up  in  the  agated  through  space,  and  can  be  reflected, 
church ;  the  cof-  refracted,  and  polarized  like  light  Wire- 
fin  was  placed  less  telegraphy  is  the  practical  develop- 
under  the  herse  mcnt  of  his  discoveries.  Hertz's  discov- 
during  the  fu-  eries  rank  with  Faraday's  discovery  of  the 
neral  c  e  r  e  m  o-  induction  of  currents,  and  he  wrote  val- 
n  i  e  s.  Some-  uable  treatises  on  diflficult  problems  in 
times  it  was  a  electricity  and  dvnamics. 
very  elaborate  Hemli  (h^r^ii-lg),  an  ancient  Ger- 
structure.  The  -"-^^  ^"  manic  people,  onginally  found 
name  has  been  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
.  t  r  a  n  sferred  to  Under  the  leadership  of  Odoac^  they 
^  the  modern  car-  helped  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Western 
riaee  for  bear-  Empire.  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tra    Mfl  in  Bodleian     ing  a  dead  body   tury  they  ceased  to  have  a  separate  exist- 
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ence  as  a  people. 
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TTpnrPTr    (ber^ye),  James,  an  English 

1758;  was  curate  to  his  father  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  livings  of  Weston  Favel  and 
CollingU*ee.  His  works,  which  had  a  great 
popularity  notwithstanding  their  turgid 
and  meretricious  style,  include  Medita- 
tions among  the  Tombs;  Reflections  in  a 
Flower  Garden;  Theron  and  Aspasia,  re- 
ligious dialogues ;  and  a  volume  of  Letters. 

Hervey  Islands,  f  f  «?£  f  ^^ 

Ocean,  s.  w.  of  the  Society  Islands,  lat. 
20**  s.,  Ion.  160°  w.,  consisting  of  nine 
islands,  either  volcanic  or  coraline,  the 
largest  being  Raratonga.  Pop,  about 
70(X).  Called  also  Cook^s  Islands. 
Hervieu  (ir-vy6'),  Paul  Ernest,  a 
Aj.«/xvxvu.  French  author  and  drama- 
tist, bom  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France,  in 
1857.  He  has  written  a  number  of  novels 
and  plays,  and  in  1900  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy.  His  plays  include  Lea 
Tenailles.  La  loi  de  Vhomme,  L^inigme, 
Le  D^dale.  Le  Reveil^  Connais-toit  Bagc^ 
teller  Le  Destin  est  Mattre. 

Herzegovina  ^JoMne^^r'aV'Baf- 

kan  peninsula,  now  under  the  Austrian 
sway,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  on  the  E.  by  Novibazar,  on  the 
s.  E.  by  Montenegro,  and  on  the  8.  and  w. 
by  Dalmatia ;  area,  700  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous,  but 
contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Pop.  about 
220,000.  An  insurrection  which  broke 
out  in  July,  1875,  formed  the  beginning 
of  a  train  of  events  resulting  in  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  In  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  the 
province  was  occupied  by  Austrian  troops, 
and,  in  common  with  Bosnia,  was  gov- 
erned by  an  Austrian  military  governor 
until  1908,  when  the  two  provinces  were 
annexed  to  the  Austrian  empire. 
lTpr7PTi  (bert'sen),  Alexander,  a 
ACi/iCii  Russian  writer,  born  in  1812 
at  Moscow ;  died  at  Paris  in  1870.  While 
a  student  at  Moscow  he  imbibed  extreme 

Chilosophical  and  socialistic  views,  which 
rough t  about  his  imprisonment  and 
exile.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned,  but 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (from 
1847)  abroad.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  the  novels,  Who  is  to  Blame f 
and  Dr.  Krupoto;  Letters  from  France 
and  Italy;  On  the  Development  of  Revo- 
lutionary Ideas  in  Russia;  Recollections 
of  my  Lifetime;  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  etc. 

Herzo?  (har'zoA),  Johann  Jakob, 
■"•^  "o  a  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian, born  at  Basel  in  1805;  died  at 
Erlangen  in  1882.  He  was  successively 
professor  of  historical  theology  at  Lau- 


sanne, church  history  at  Halle,  and  lat* 
terly  at  Erlangen.  His  chief  works  are 
Calvin  and  Zwingli^  Life  of  (Soolampik' 
dius  and  the  Reformation  %n  Basel,  and 
his  ^reat  RealrEncyklopddie  fOr  Protes- 
tantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  a  vast 
collection  of  German  learning  and  specu- 
lation, of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  to 
which  he  contributed  over  500  articles. 
Hesiod  (be'she-od),  one  of  the  old- 
jx^^Dxvu.  gg^  poets  of  Greece,  belonging 
to  the  eighth  century  B.C.  and  connected 
with  Ascra,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  Little  is  known 
of  his  life.  Of  numerous  works  attributed 
to  him  there  remain  only  the  Theogony^ 
a  collection  of  the  oldest  nibles  concerning 
the  birth  and  achievements  of  the  gods; 
the  Shield  of  Heracles,  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  work;  and  a  didactic jpoemj  Work$ 
and  Days,  which  treats  of  agriculture 
the  choice  of  days,  etc.,  with  prudential 
precepts  concerning  education,  domestic 
economy,  etc. 

Hesperides  LTt^^'-^^itlV. '"cf^lJ 

nymphs  who  lived  in  gardens,  of  rather 
uncertain  locality,  as  guardians  of  the 
golden  apples  that  grew  there,  being 
assisted  in  the  charge  by  a  dragon.  He- 
siod  places  the  gardens  in  an  island  of 
the  ocean  far  to  the  west  It  was  the 
eleventh  labor  ot  Heracles  to  kill  the 
dragon  and  bring  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides  to  Eurystneus. 
TT^flnprnmifl    (hes-per-o r'nis) ,   a 

nesperorms   j^.,  ^j^.^^   found   in 

the  chalk  formation  of  Kansas,  about  6 
feet  long,  without  wings,  and  having  its 
Jaws  armed  with  teeth,  which  are  not  set 
in  sockets,  but  in  a  common  groove.  It 
has  been  described  as  'a  kina  of  swim* 
ming.  loon-like,  raptorial  ostrich,  with- 
out fore-limbs,  with  the  gape  armed  with 
formidable  rows  of  strong  teeth  like  a 
gigantic  lizard,  and  with  a  large,  broad, 
and  flattened  tail  like  a  beaver.' 
Hesperus  (l^es'per-us),  among  the 
•t^  ancient  Greeks,  a  name  of 

the  evening  star  (the  planet  Venus). 
Hesse  (^^^)*  o^  Hessen,  anciently  a 
territory  of  Germany,  situated 
mainly  between  the  rivers  Neckar,  Rhine, 
Main,  Lahn,  and  Fulda.  After  various 
fortunes  it  was  ruled  by  the  landgraf 
Philip  I,  who  succeeded  in  1509,  and  at 
his  death  in  1567  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  four  sons.  The  death  of  two 
of  these,  however,  reunited  the  territories 
in  part,  so  that  there  remained  only  the 
two  main  divisions  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  latter  now  known 
simply  as  Hesse.  See  following  artides. 
Hesse  ^^  Hessen,  Grand-ducht  ov, 
^    formerly    known    as    Hessen- 
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Hesse-Cassel  Hessian  Fly 

Darmstadt,  an  independent  state  of  Hesse-Honiblir?  before  its  absorp- 
South  Germany,  consisting  of  sundry  dis-  **'*^*'***^  **.wxu.m*aj.5,  ^^^^^  ^  Prussia 
tinct  portions.  Of  the  two  main  por-  after  the  German  war  of  1866,  a  land- 
tions,  one  (forming  the  provinces  of  graviate  of  Germany,  consisting  of  two 
Rheinhessen  on  the  left,  and  Starkenburg  parts :  the  lordship  of  Homburg,  situ- 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine)  lies  im-  ated  Ni  N.  w.  of  Frankfort,  and  the  lord- 
mediately  to  the  north  of  Baden,  the  ship  of  Meissenheim.  It  had  an  area  of 
other,  Oberhessen  (Upper  Hesse),  is  en-  about  105  square  miles,  and  a  population 
tirely  enclosed  by  the  Prussian  province  of  27,000  inhabitants.  The  greater  part 
of  Hessen-Nassau ;  area  of  whole  grand-  of  the  public  revenue  was  obtained  rrom 
duchy,    2964    sq.    miles.      Oberhessen    is   the  gaming-tables  of  the  waterint-place, 

fenerally     mountainous ;     the     provinces   Uomourg,  the  capital, 
itarkenburg   and    Rheinhessen    are    also  SeSSe-STftSSRU    ^^     Hessen-Nassatt, 
mountainous  towards  their  frontiers,  more  aaothiLy   ^   province   of  Pruft- 

especiaUy  in  the  southeast,  but  there  are  sia,  formed  out  of  the  former  Principality 
also  extensive  plains  belonging  to  the  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
valleys  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhine.  The  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  the 
climate  is  greatly  diversified,  being  cold  territory  and  town  of  l^^rankfort,  etc  It 
and  bleak  in  the  mountainous  districts,  borders  on  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
and  mild  and  pleasant  in  the  valleys  of  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  the 
the  Rhine  and  the  Main.  Much  of  the  Rhineland,  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  etc., 
soil,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  and  encloses  Upper  Hesse.  (See  Heaae, 
Starkenburg  and  Rheinhessen,  is  remark-  Grand-duchy  of,)  The  boundary  is  partly 
ably  fertile.  The  vine  forms  a  most  im-  formed  by  the  Rhine,  Main.  Weser,  and 
portant  object  of  culture,  and  fruit  is  Werra.  Other  rivers  are  the  Lahn  and 
very  abundant.  The  principal  towns  are  Fulda.  The  greater  part  of  this  province 
Darmstadt,  the  capital,  Mainz,  Giessen,  belongs  to  the  central  German  plateau, 
Bingen,  and  Worms.  About  two- thirds  and  has  a  rugged  surface,  partly  covered 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  Pop.  by  branches  of  the  Harz.  Still,  about  40 
1,119,893. — ^The  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  arable,  while 
originated   in  the  division   of  the   Land-   about   the   same   is    wooded.     The   chief 

fraviate  of  Hesse  in  1567.  (See  Hesae.)  mineral  is  iron.  Mineral  springs  are 
n  1806  the  landgraviate  was  erected  into  numerous.  The  manufactures  consist 
a  grand-duchy  with  an  enlarged  territory  chiefly  of  woolens,  cottons,  and  linen, 
by  Napoleon.  It  was  reduced  to  its  pres-  The  principal  towns  are  Cassel,  the  capi- 
ent  limits  in  1866,  when  it  had  to  cede  tal,  Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfort.  Area, 
to  Prussia  some  districts  in  the  north,  6055  square  miles.  Pop.  (1905)  2,070,()52. 
besides  Hesse-Homburg,  which,  after  be-  Vessia.!!  (besh'an),  a  stout  coarse 
ing  separated  from  it  since  1596,  had  been  ***^»«'^"'**  cl^th  made  of  hemp, 
reunited  to^  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  HeSSlftll  Boots  a  ^^^^  of  high  boots 
vear  in  which  it  was  ceded.     The  reign-  -n-cabian  JlOOXS,    ^^^^  ^^^^^  P^  ^^^^^ 

ing  grand-duke,  Ludwig  (Louis),  was  worn  over  tight  trousers,  in  fashion  with 
married  to  Princess  Alice  of  Great  Brit-  military  gentlemen  in  the  eighteenth 
ain.  century. 

HeSSe-CaSSeL    or  Kurhessen  CElec-   Hessian  'PlyiOeoidomyia   deatruo- 

trict  of  Germany,  formerly  an  independ-  ily     Tipulid®,     of     the     order     Diptera 

ent  electorate,  containing  4430  sq.  miles,  (two- winged  flies),  the  larva  of  which  is 

but  now,  with  the  exception  of  several  very   destructive    to   wheat,    barley,   and 

small  strips  of  territory,  forming  part  of  rye  crops   (it  does  not  attack  oats).  It 

the  Prussian  province  of  Hessen-Nassau.  is  so  named  from   the  unfounded  belief. 

It  was  founded  in  1567.      (See  Hesse,)  prevalent  in  America,  where  it  is  specially 

The  last  twenty  years  of  its  independent  destructive,  that  it  was  brought  over  to 

history  is  simply  a  narrative  of  conflicts  that  country  in  the  baggage  of  the  Hes- 

between  the  people  for  political  freedom  sian    mercenaries    employed    against    the 

and  the  elector  for  absolute  rule.    At  last.  Americans  in  the  war  for  independence, 

on  the  outbreak  of  the  German  war  of  The  female  fly  is  about  the  eighth  of  an 

1866,  the  elector  declared  himself  on  the  inch  in  length,  with  a  wing  expanse  of 

side   of   Austria,    and   his   territory   was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     Its  body  is 

occupied  by  Prussian  troops.    On  the  con-  brown,  with  the  unper  parts,  the  thorax, 

elusion  of  the  war  Hesse-Cassel  was  an-  and  the  head  of  a  darker  shade,  approach- 

nexed   to   the   Prussian   territories   as   a  ing  to  black.    The  wings  are  of  a  dusky 

conquered  country.  gT^y*   *°^   *r^  surrounded   with   fringes. 

Hesse-Darmstadt.  g-^„^^7',?:  &irl\l*' grfolillraa^'nS'^'S^ 
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female  flies  usually  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  young  plants  twice  in  the  j^ear,  in 
May  and  September,  out  of  which  eggs 
the  maggots  hatch  in  from  four  to  four- 
teen days.  These  work  themselves  in 
between  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  stem, 
and  fix  themselves  near  the  lowest  joints, 
often  near  the  root,  and  suck  the  juices 


Hbbsian  Flt  (jCeddomyia  destructor). 
a,  Male  Cnatural  rise),     b,  Male  (magnified). 
e,  Pupn  fixed  on  the  joint  of  the  wheat-stalk. 

of  the  stem,  so  that  the  ear  falls  down 
at  a  sharp  angle.  These  maggots  turn 
to  pupae,  from  which  the  flies  develop  in 
about  ten  days.  It  has  long  been  a  pest 
in  America  and  Germany,  but  did  not 
appear    in   Britain    till    the    summer    of 

Hestia.      (hes'ti-a),    one    of    the    later 
Greek  goddesses,  equivalent  of 
the  Latin  Vesta. 

Heteral'ocha  See  Huia-urd, 

HeterOCerCal  (het-e-roWkal),  a 
Aj.^if^xvv«/j.vc»j.  ^pj.jjj  applied  to  gan- 
oid and  elasmobranchiate  nshes,  in  which 
the  vertebral  column  runs  to  a  point  in 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
sharks  and  sturgeons,  causing  this  lobe 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  other. 

Heterogenesis    <^tJr*-^:s:rtfxSk 

used  as  equivalent  to  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ;  otherwise  applied  to  alternate  gener- 
ation.   See  Oeneration. 

Heteroousians   i<?^*-^^r'Sl;r^i 

branch  of  the  Arians  who  held  that  the 
Son  was  of  a  different  substance  from  the 
Father.     See  Homoousians. 

Heteropoda  ^i^nr^,"^^'n.Suu^, 

the  most  highlv  organized  of  the  Gaster- 
opoda. In  this  order  the  foot  is  com- 
pressed into  a  vertical  muscular  lamina, 
serving  for  a  fin,  and  the  gills,  when  pres- 
ent,  are  collected  into  a  mass  on   the 


hinder  part  of  the  back.  The  chief  genera 
are  Carinaria  an  J  Firdla, 

Heteroptera    tt^^^^^^H  ^^ 

^teron,  a  wing),  a  section  of  hemipterous 

insects   comprising    those 

in   which    the   two   pairs 

of  wings  are  of  different 

consistence,    the    anterior 

part    being    horny    or 

leathery,     but     generally 

tipped     with     membrane. 

They   comprise    the   land 

and     water     bu^       By 

some     naturalists     the  

Heteroptera      are      sepa-     HmsBOPTmu. 
rated    from    the    Homop-   a,  t^  Scut»llum; 
tera    (the    other    section     6,  Hemeiytra. 
of  the  Hemiptera),  and  raised  into  a  dis- 
tinct order. 

TTpfmQTi  (het'man),  or  Ataman,  the 
XLeiiinau      ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ead   (general) 

of  the  Cossacks.  This  dignity  was  abol- 
ished among  the  C!ossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
by  Catharine  the  Great,  and  although  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  still  retain  their  het- 
man,  the  former  freedom  of  election  is 
gone,  and  the  title  of  chief  hetman  is 
now  held  by  the  Russian  heir-apparent 
to  the  crown. 

Heue'liTi     (hoi'gUn) ,       T  h  e  o  d  o  b. 

Jicu^liu  B^goi,  VON,  a  German 
traveler,  born  in  1824 ;  died  in  1876.  He 
first  became  known  by  his  travels  in  the 
region  of  the  White  Nile  and  Abyssinia 
(1854)  ;  took  part  in  the  German  ex- 
pedition of  1861-02  to  the  Egyptian 
Soudan ;  and  afterwards  accompanied 
Mdme.  Tinn4  in  her  expedition  to  the 
Upper  Nile.  In  1870-71  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  region  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  and  in  1875  a  last  journey 
to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  African  travel 
and  natural  history. 
TTati'paoti'V'    (hti-p6'),  Ulysses,  Presi- 

iieureaiix  ^^^^^  ^^  g^^  i^mingo. 

bom  at  Porto  Plata,  in  1846.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  war  against  Spain,  was 
elected  president  in  1882  and  twice  re- 
elected, and  after  two  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  assassinate  him,  he  was  l^illed  in  a 
third  attempt,  in  1899. 
TTAwlAff"  (htnet).  Maurice  Henry, 
ACWictt  ^jj  English  novelist,  bom  in 
1861.  His  best  known  book  is  The  Forest 
Lovers^  a  work  of  much  merit,  which  was 
awarded  an  Academy  prize  in  1899. 
Others  are  A  MoBque  of  Dead  Floren- 
tines, and  Songs  and  Meditations, 

Hexachord  ^^f^^^^^:,^  i*fer^{ 

of  four  tones  and  one  semitone,  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  the  modems  call 
a  siofth. 
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Hexagon  Heywood 

TTATficrnTi  (heks'a-gon),  a  plane  figure  1296l  Hats,  gloves,  and  leather  are  manu- 
J3.c&a{^uii  ^£  gjj  gj^gg  j^^  gjj  angles,  factured,  but  the  industries  are  chiefly 
When  these  lines  are  equal  the  figure  is  agricultural.  Pop.  8417.  The  Battle 
called  a  regular  hewagan,  of  Hexam,  fought  15th  May.  14G4,  was 

TTpTaViA^rnTi      (heks'a-hS'dron),  a  fig-  one  of  those   belonging   to   the  wars  of 
A&UA.aii.^ui.uii     ^j.g  having  six  faces,  or  the  Roses.    The  Lancastrians  under  Som- 
a    solid    bounded    by    six    planes.      The  erset  were  defeated  by  Montagu, 
term  cube  is   now  generally  applied    to  Hevdeck    (h^'^ek),    Kabl    Wilhm.m 
the  regular  hexahedron,  **w^**wv**     ^^^^  sometimes  called  Het- 

TTATflTTipfAT  (heks-am'e-t6r),averse  degger),  jl  Bavarian  landscape  painter. 
A.CiLtuuctcx  ^£  gjj  fg^^  ^jjg  heroic  bom  at  Saaralben,  in  Lorraine,  in  1788; 
or  epic  measure  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  died  at  Munich  in  1861.  He  entered  the 
mans.  The  sixth  foot  is  always  a  spon-  military  academy  at  Munich  in  1801,  and 
dee  (two  long  syllables)  or  a  trochee  (a  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
long  and  a  short).  The  first  five  may  be  Hevllll  1^'\M»  PpER,^  ^J^'^^fj!"^ 
all  dactyls  (two  short  syllables  and  one  .J'JZ^  theolorian,  born  m  1600 ;  died 
long),  or  all  spondees,  or  a  mixture  of  in  1662.  He  published  his  Mtcrocosmoa, 
both.    The  scheme  of  this  verse  then  is—  orDeacripiion  of  the  Qlohe,in  1625.    In 

1629  he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and 

^  I  — ^^^  I '  I ^  I  —--^^  I obtained    several    benefices,    from    which 

or, 1 1 1 1 1 ^       he  was  ejected  during  the  civil  war.    At 

r/Ve^t^^  ^^^fs^f^Ji^?  ?^ort^^S  wtsfmtXr^^U^ToLr^^^^^^ 

frequently  used.  In  English  hexameters  ^^^Iim^a)  ^mstian  Gcvptlob 
accent  is  almost  entirely  substituted  for  Hcyiie  ^^^''thin^^^G^^ 
ni25?'nf°-nnnS2^r^  f^^nt^J/l^w^^^n  hi«  aud  critic,  bom  1729 ;  died  1812  HTwis 
te«.K«/*^Sn^!^u.  1^^!^  A^drJL^^n  educated  it  Chemnitz  and  at  Leipzig  Uni- 
^^rFf^^k  ^'"iS!?^^.^ J^  hpia  «Hnnfl2i  ^ersity,  and  after  a  lonf  struegl?  with 
and  Clough  in  his  ^o*Aie,ha^  adopted  ^^^^^  ^^  received,  in  17&,  an  I£vitation 
this  form  of  verse.  The  following  lines  f  become  professor  of  eloquence  and 
are  specimens  of  Clough's  English  Eexam-  ^^^^  ToJikX  He  wa2  soon  after 
eters.  (1764)  appointed  first  librarian,  and  re- 

O  let  UA  i  try,  he  |  answered,  the  {  waters  them  |    mained  here  till  his  death.     He  particu- 

aelves  will  sup  |  port  us,  |  larly  applied  himself  to  classical  criticism 

Yea  very  I  rlTOles  and  I  waves  will  I  form  to  a  I    and   the   illustration   of   the  writings  of 

boatunderlneathua.  the  ancients,  and  published  valuable  edi- 

TTPTfiTiilrifi  (heks-an'dri-a),      in      the  gpns     of      Homer,  ,  ^.i^^'      Diodorus 
Jxexanana  yiniean    system    of   hot-  Siculus,  Bpictetus,  Virgil,  Tibullus.  etc. 
any,  a  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens,  HeVSe  (*^'**)»     5^^^    Johann    Lui^ 
which  are  all  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  .     ^  J  ^^o,    a    German    novelist    and 
leuff th  dramatist,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1830 ;  settled 

TTA^nnlfl.  (heks'a-pla;  Greek,  hexapla.  at  Munich  in  1854.  He  wrote  many 
OXTLJX^ui,  ^gix-foid')  a  collection  or  plays»  and  short  stones;  but  his  fame 
the  Holy  Scriptures  In  six  languages;  rests  on  his  great  novels,  induding^^ 
applied  particularly  to  the  combination  ^tnder  der  TPcZt  (*  The  Children  of  the 
of  six  versions  published  by  Origen,  con-  World'),  and  Im  Paradtese  ('The  Para- 
taining  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  transcript  ^^  Club  ),  generally  reco«uzed  as 
of  it  in  Greek  characters,  the  Septuagint,  ^ong  the  most  powerful  and  artistic 
and  three  other  versions,  those,  namely,  woijs  of  modern  German  fiction.  He  died 
of  Aquila,   Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  -^P"*  A  awi«. 

It  is  only  extant  in  fragments.  IT Afmraril    (h&'ward),  Thomas,  signer 

TTeirastvle  (heks'a-stll),  in  architec-  xicjrwttxu  ^^  ^^  Declaration  of  Inde- 
xj.c;a.c»oi;jx«^  ture,  a  term  applied  to  a  pendence,  bom  in  St  Luke's  parish,  S.  C, 
portico  or  temple  which  has  six  columns  in  1746;  died  there  1809;  member  of  the 
m  front  first  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 

TTayTiotti  (heks'am),  a  town  of  Enz-  after  the  flight  of  the  royal  governor;  of 
x].c.&iiam  j^jj^^  .jj  Northumberiand-  the  committee  of  safety;  a  delegate  to 
shire,  on  the  Tyne,  about  20  miles  west  Congress  1775-1778;  was  in  active  mil- 
from  Newcastle.  There  are  here  ruins  itary  service  in  South  Carolina,  where 
of  an  abbey  church,  originally  a  cruciform  he  was  wounded  in  1780. 
structure,  built  about  674,  destroyed  two  Hevwood  (hft'wud),  a  monidnal  bor^ 
centuries  later  by  the  Danes,  renovated  **^J '^  ^^  ough  of  England,  in  Lan- 
in  1113,  and  demolished  by  the  Scots  in  cashire,  about  8  miles  nortkwest  of  Man« 
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Heywood  Hlckeg 

Chester.  The  making  of  power-looma,  iron  maker,  known  by  this  name  among  the 
and  brass  founding,  boiler-making,  and  Iroquois  and  by  other  titles  among  the 
aU  branches  of  cotton  spinning  and  manu-  other  tribes  of  North  America,  He  is 
gctunnff,  are  extensively  carried  on,  mentioned  in  various  works  on  the  abo- 
t^p.   (1»11)  26,G98.  „     ,.  ^    rigines,   and   in    1855   was   immortalized 

Heywood.   i^^^*  .  ^    S^ly    EngUsh  in  the  poem,  Hiawatha,  by  Longfellow. 
a^/y.  If     f    dramatist,     lived    in     the  wi,!.^^     John    Gto»,    an    American 
5/S  *l^  ^ui.*^^  ^5".'^^?^I^?S^"S?L»  and;nlDpen,   educator,     born     in     Peoria, 
died  at  Mechlin  about  15G5.    Sir  Thomas  Illinois,  in  18G1.     He  was  graduated  at 
More    introduced    him    at    the    court    of  Princeton    University,    in    1882.    and    at 
llenrjr    VIII,    with   whom   he   became   a  Princeton    Theological    Seminary.    1880 
mvorite.     His  zealous  attachment  to  the  After  a  year  of  study  at  the  University 
Koman  Church  recommended  him  to  Queen  of  Berlin  he  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian 
Mary;   but   this   very   circumstance   ren-  minister  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
dered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  during  In  1891  he  became  instructor  at  Prince- 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  and  he  found  ton-  in  1893,  professor  of  logic;  and  in 
U  expedient  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  1912,  president  of  the  university. 
Heywood  s  dramatic  works  may  be  classed  Ttr,V*'Ui'Yi„    a     village     in     St.     r^nla 
as  Interludes,  as  they  stand  between  the  -ttlDOlllg,   oounty.      Minnesota^^ 
miracle-plays    and     the     drama    proper,  miles  N.   w.  of  Duluth.     It  has  mining 
Among  them  are:  A  Mery  Play  hetween  and  lumbering  interests.     Pop.  8832^ 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  Hlbemia    ( til-ber'ni-a J ,    the    andent 
andNeyhour  Pratte;    A  Parable  of  the  -n^wcrma    j^^^j^   ^^   Ireland.   appUed 
Spider  and  the  Fly;  the  Four  P's;  etc.  *^  U  first  by  Julius  Csesar.       ^   «f*»"«i 
Sevwooil       Thomas,  dramatist,  lived  Hlbemianfl    Ancient    Ordeb    op,    a 
Heywooa,     j^^  ^j^^  ^.^J^^  ^^  Elizabeth,  -n-AW^^^^a^Sj  Catholic  organization  in- 
James  I,  and  Charles  I.    He  was  born  in  stituted  about  1650  for  the  protection  of 
Lincolnis^ire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  but  now 
He  composed  wholly  or  in  part  220  dif-  devoted  to  *  the  advancement  of  the  prin- 
ferent  plays.    Of  these  only  about  twenty- ciples  of  Irish  nationality.*     It  has  ex- 
four    remain,    of    which    the    one    most  tended  to  other  countries.    The  American 
admired  is  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kind-  branch  has  250,000  members. 
neM,  published  in  Dodsley's  Co??ec/f on.   He  "Riliifiniis    (hX-bisTtus).     an     extensiv* 
was  also  the  author  of  Cheat  Br%tain*8  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 

Troy,  An  Apology  for  Actors,  and  a  num-  Malvaceae    (mallows),   diiefly  natives  of 
ber  of  other  works.  tropical  climates.  The  species  are  remark- 

TTA7ATriflTi  (hez-e-kra ;  Hizkiyah,  gen-  able  for  abounding  in  mucilage  and  for  the 
AC£.c&xau  g^^jiy  Hizkiyahu,  strength  tenacity  of  the  fiber  of  their  bark,  whence 
of  Jehovah),  the  twelfth  King  of  Judab,  several  are  employed  for  many  economical 
and  one  of  the  best.  He  succeeded*  Ahaz  purposes  in  the  different  countries  where 
about  717  B.C..  and  died  about  698  B.C.  they  are  indigenous.  The  petals  of  H. 
He  repressed  idolatry,  fought  successfully  rosa-sinensis.  a  plant  with  large,  hand- 
against  the  Philistines,  and  hoped  to  some,  usually  red  fiowers,  frequent  in 
become  entirely  independent  of  Assyria,  green-houses,  are  astringent,  and  used  in 
but  had  his  fenced  cities  captured,  and  China  as  a  black  dye  for  the  hair  and 
was  mulcted  in  a  large  tribute.  About  eyes.  The  handsome  flowering  shrub 
this  time  Hezekiah  had  a  serious  illness  known  in  gardens  as  Althtta  frute^  is  a 
from  which  he  miraculously  recovered,  species  of  hibiscus  {H.  syriacus).  The 
and  celebrated  his  fresh  lease  of  life  in  root  of  H,  Manihot  yields  a  mucilage  used 
a  thanksgiving  preserved  in  Isaiah,  in  Japan  as  size  and  to  give  a  proper  con- 
xxTviii.  Among  the  ambassadors  who  sistence  to  paper.  The  leaves  of  H,  can- 
came  with  letters  and  gifts  to  congratu-  fiahinus  are  eatable,  and  an  oil  is  ex- 
late  him  on  his  recovery  was  the  viceroy  tracted  from  its  seeds,  while  it  is  colti- 
of  Babylon,  to  whom  he  displayed  the  vated  In  India  for  Its  fiber, 
royal  treasures.  For  this  he  received  a  TTinfiirn  ^^  Hiccough,  (hik'up).  Is  a 
terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  told  by  Isaiah  ^^    convulsive  catch  of  the  respir- 

that  from  Babylon  would  come  the  ruin  atory  muscles,  with  sonorous  inspiration 
and  captivity  of  Judah.  The  greater  part  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Though  gen- 
of  the  Scripture  records  bearing  on  the  erally  a  trivial  and  transient  inconven- 
reign  of  Hezekiah  is  occupied  bv  the  two  ience.  its  occurrence  in  the  last  stages  of 
invasions  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  sudden  acute  disease  is  often  a  fatal  symptom, 
destruction  of  the  Assvrian  armv.  Heze-  Vickes  ^^^^s),  George,  an  Eni^ish 
kiah  did  not  long  survive  this  deliverance.  divine,    philologist,    and   anti- 

Trifl.Wfl.t1lfi.   ^hl-a-w&'th&).    an    Indian  auary,  was  bom  in  1642;  died  in  1715. 
.naawauua  legendary  hero  and  peace-  He  became  dean  of  Worcester  in  1688, 
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but  of  this  he  was  deprived  in  1690  for  honey,  still  a  favorite  in  domestic  medi- 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  WiUiam  III  cine  and  veterinary  practice, 
after  the  Revolution.  He  followed  the  HieraBOllS  (l^l-er-a-P'o-lis),  a  ruined 
fortunes  of  James  II,  and  was  consecrated  ***^*  "•JA'***»  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
suffragan  Bishop  of  Thetford  in  1694  by  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lycus, 
the  non-juring  Archbishop  Sancroft  Of  121  miles  east  b^  south  of  Smyrna.  It 
his  numerous  works  the  most  important  was  famous  for  its  thermal  springs,  was 
are  InsUiutiones  Qrammaticw  Anglo-  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus,  and  is  men- 
tiaxoniccB  et  Mcsto-OothicWt  etc  (Oxon.  tioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the 
1689),  and  Linguarum  veterum  septen-  Colossians  (iv,  13). 
trionaHum,  Thesaurus  Orammatioo-OriU-  Hierarchv  (hI'6r-Ar-k6 ;  from  Gr. 
cus  et  Arohwologicus  (Oxon.,  1705).  ****/*  »av    j    hieros,  sacred,  and  arch€, 

Hifikorv  (blk'o-ri),  the  name  given  government),  sacred  government,  some- 
Aaj.uA.vi.  J  ^  several  species  of  tim-  times  the  church,  sometimes  the  rule 
ber  trees  of  the  s[enus  Carya,  belonging  which  the  ecclesiastical  governing  body 
to  the  nat.  order  Juglandacese  (walnut),  exercised  as  at  once  priests  and  civil 
They  are  natives  of  the  United  Statesu  magistrates.  In  the  former  sense  the 
and  are  remarkable  for  stateliness  and  hierarchy  arose  with  the  establishment  of 
general  beauty.  The  wood  is  heavy,  the  Christian  church  as  an  independent 
strong,  and  tenacious,  and  is  used  for  society.  In  the  middle  ages  the  papal 
making  carriage-shafts,  screws,  whip-  hierarchy  gathered  great  strength,  and 
handles,  cogged  wheels,  etc.  The  shag-  the  pope  became  a  spiritual  monarch, 
bark  (O.  alba)  yields  the  hickory  nut  of  ruling  western  Christendom  with  power 
commerce,  ana  its  wood  is  very  valuable,  but  feebly  limited  by  princes  and  councils. 
C  oUv<Bformis  yields  the  pecan-nut.  The  A  reactionary  movement  began  in  the 
pig-nut  or  brown  hickory  is  the  C.  glabra^  14th  century,  and  the  general  tendency 
and  the  swamp  hickory  is  G.  amaray  so  of  subsequent  events  has  always  been  to 
called  from  the  bitterness  of  its  nut  make    the   civil    and    hierarchical    power 

ITirlrs  Elias,  a  noted  preacher  in  more  and  more  independent  of  each  other. 
jaai/fka^  the  Society  of  Friends,  bom  The  term  hierarchy  as  used  to  denote 
at  Hempstead,  New  York,  in  1748 ;  died  the  governing  and  ministering  body  in 
in  1830.  He  was  an  active  abolitionist,  the  church,  according  to  its  several  gra- 
and  was  instrumental  in  inducing  the  dations,  can  strictly  be  applied  only  to 
New  York  legislature  to  pass  an  act  in  those  churches  which  are  ruled  by  bishops, 
1^7  which  liberated  all  slaves  within  the  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
state.  His  ministerial  services  were  con-  the  Anglican  Church,  which  also  holds  the 
tinned  for  60  years  without  compensa-  theory  of  a  hierarchical  gradation  of  rank 
tion,  and  he  gradually  came  to  advocate  and  authority,  poth  these  churches  com- 
the  most  radical  Unitarian  doctrines,  prise  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests. 
This  in  time  led  to  a  disruption  of  the  and  deacons. 

society,  a  body  being  organized  under  TTiprRtir  WriflTlfr  (hl-*r-afik;  Qr. 
his  teachings  who  are  now  popularly  -ttierauc  Wllllllg  \ieraiihos,  sa- 
known  as  'Hicksites.*  cred),  the  mode  of  writing  used  by  the 

Hidfil^O  (§-thai'g6),  a  state  situated  Egyptian  priests  in  their  records.  See 
A&xucugv     jjj  ^jjg  center  of  Jklexico.     In  Hieroglyphics, 

the  N.  it  is  very  mountainous  and  well  ^xero  I  C^l'^-rO),  an  ancient  Greek 
wooded,  with  extensive  silver,  copper,  and  ruler  or  'Tyrant*    (that  is, 

iron  mines ;  but  in  the  s.  it  is  level  and  absolute  monarch )  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
fertile,  and  stock-raising  and  farming  are  brother  of  Gelon,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  chief  industries.  It  has  also  a  trade  478  B.c.  He  was  an  enlightened  ruler, 
in  cotton  and  tobacco.  Area,  8575  sq.  m.  and  a  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Pop.  641,895.  His  court  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 

TTirlAfl  (hTds),  the  skins  of  animals,  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  time, 
^u.u^o  either  raw  or  dressed ;  but  the  including  Pindar,  iEschylus,  Bacchylides. 
name  is  more  commonly  given  to  the  un-  Epicharmus,  and  Simon  ides.  The  Hiero 
dressed  skins  of  the  larger  domesticated  of  Xenophon  contains  the  finest  eulorium 
animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  etc..  the  smaller  of  this  monarch.  He  was  several  times 
being  called  skins.  The  hide  trade  is  victor  in  the  Grecian  games.  Pindar  has 
now  an  important  one.  celebrated  his  victories ;   several  odes  of 

TTiArflniTl"m(^^"<*''"^'8*-"™)-  SeeFatrA^  this  poet  are  filled  vrith  his  praises.  Hiero 
iUerauium  ^^^^  ^i^^  ^^  Catana,  467  B.C. 

nierft  Picsra  i^^'^**"?  Pi^^^a^,  'Holy  T[\^xQ  IT  ^^»^  ^^  Tyrant  of  Syra- 
luera  Xiura  Bj^ter,'  a  warm  cathar-  -n^^iu  x±,  ^^^^  (269214  B.C.),  son 
tic  composed  of  aloes  and  canella  bark  of  Hierocles,  a  noble  Syracusan,  who 
made    into    a    powder    and    mixed    with  claimed    a    descent   from    the   family    of 
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Gelon.  He  was  chosen  by  the  soldienr  demotic  part  of  the  inscription  was  first 
as  |[eneral  in  275  B.C.,  and  recognized  examined  by  De  Sacy  and  Alcerblad,  and 
as  king  about  270.  In  2t^  he  made  an  the  si^^nification  of  a  number  of  the  sym- 
alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  against  bols  ascertained.  The  hieroglyphic  part 
Bome»  and  thus  began  the  first  Punic  was  next  carefully  examined  and  corn- 
war.  Being  defeated  by  the  Romans  he  pared  with  the  demotic  and  Greek.  At 
made  peace  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  last  after  much  study  Champollion  and 
and  was  ever  after  a  faithful  and  useful  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  independently  of 
ally  to  them.  His  subjects  enjoyed  great  each  other,  discovered  the  method  of  read- 
prosperity  during  his  reign.  Uiero  de-  ing  the  characters  (1822).  and  thus  pro- 
voted  hitnwAlf  to  the  construction  of  mill-  vided  a  clue  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
tary  machines  of  all  kinds,  and  ships  of  ancieut  Egyptian  writing, 
great  size,  under  the  direction  of  Archi-  Hieroglyphic  characters  are  either  ideo- 
medes,  who  lived  in  Syracuse  during  this  graphic,  %,  e.,  using  well-known  objects 
reign.  as  symbols  of  conceptions,  or  phonetici 
S^erOfiUoe  (hl-^r-oklo-e),  HiKR-  «.  e.,  representing  words  by  symboU 
Aaj.cj.vviuw  OCHLOA.  See  Holv-grass,  standing  for  their  sounds.  The  phonetio 
HieroelVDlliCS  t^i  -  6r  -  u  -  gUriks ;  signs  are  again  divided  into  alphabetioal 
******  ^o*^*^*"^  from  Gr.  hieros,  signs  and  syllabic  signs.  Many  of  tho 
sacred,  and  glyphOf  I  engrave),  a  term  ideographic  characters  are  simple  enough  * 
originally  applied  to  the  inscriptions  thus  the  figure  of  a  man,  a  woman,  a  calf, 
sculptured  on  buildings  in  Egypt,  m  the  indicate  simply  those  objects.  Others, 
belief  that  the  writing  was  confined  to  however,  are  less  simple,  and  convey  their 
sacred  subjects,  and  legible  only  to  priests,  meaning  figuratively  or  symbolically. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  pic-  Water  was  expressed  by  three  zigzag 
ture-writing  in  general,  such  as  that  of  lines,  one  above  the  other,  to  represent 
the  Mexicans  and  the  still  ruder  pictures  waves  or  ripples  of  running  water,  milk 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  Three  by  a  milk-jar,  oil  by  an  oil-jar,  fishing 
different  modes  of  writing  were  used  by  by  a  pelican  seizing  a  fish,  i,  e.,  fishing; 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Hieroglyphic,  seeing  and  sight  by  an  eye;  and  so  on. 
the  HieratiCt  and  the  Demotic,  Pure  The  nature  of  the  phonetic  hierogljrphs, 
hieroglyphic  writing  is  the  earliest,  and  which  represent  simply  sounds,  will  be 
consists  of  figures  of  material  objects  understood  from  an  explanation  of  the 
from    every   sphere   of  nature   and   art,  accompanying  cuts. 

with  certain  mathematical  and  arbitpary       1.  The  first  hieroglyph  in  the  name  of 

symbols.    Next  was  developed  the  hieratic  Kleopatra  is  a  knee,  which  is  kne  or  We 

or  priestly   writing,   the   form  in   which  in    Coptic,    and    represents 

most  Egyptian  literature  is  written,  and  the  K  of  Kleopatra.    K  does    „     "-v^a 

in   which   the   symbols   almost  cease   to  not  occur  in  the  name  Ptole-   /f /g-^^]| 

be    recognizable    as    figures    of    objects,  maios.     2.     The  second  hie-        *•       -" 

Hieratic  writings  of  the  third  millennium  roglyph   in    Kleopatra   is    a 

B.C.    are    extant.     In    the    demotic    or  lion  couchant,  which  is  lahoi 

enchorial  writing,   derived  directly   from  In   Coptic,   and   lahu  in   the 

the  hieratic,   the  symbols  are  still  more  old     Egyptian,     and     repre- 

obscured.     The  demotic  was  first  used  in  sents  the  L  of  both  names, 

the  ninth  century  B.C.,    and  was  chiefly  In  Kleopatra  it  occupies  the 

employed  in  social  and  commercial  inter-  second  place,   and  in   Ptole- 

course.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  maios    the    fourth.      3.    The 

century  scholars  failed  to  find  a  clue  to  third    hieroglyph    in    Kleo- 

the  hieroglyphic  writings.    In  1799,  how-  patra    is   a    reed,    which    is 

ever,  M.  Bouchard,  a  French  captain  of  ak^  in  Coptic  and  oak  in  the 

engineers,  discovered  at  Rosetta  the  cele-  old  Egyptian  and  represents  Cartouche  of 
brated  stone  which  afforded  European  the  B  of  Kleopatra.  The  Cleopatra, 
scholars  a  key  to  the  language  and  writ-  reed  is  doubled  in  Ptole- 
ing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  con-  maios  and  occupies  the  sixth  and  seventh 
tamed  a  tri-lingual  inscription  in  hiero-  places,  where  it  represents  the  diphthong 
glyphics,  demotic  characters,  and  Greek,  ai  of  Ptolemaios.  4.  The  fourth  hiero- 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  decree  of  the  glyph  in  Kleopatra  is  a  noose,  which  rep- 
priests  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V,  issued  in  resents  the  O  of  both  names  and  occurs 
195  B.C.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  in  the  third  place  of  Ptolemaios.  5.  The 
Greek  inscription  stated  that  two  trans-  fifth  hieroglyph  in  Kleopatra  is  a  mat, 
lations,  one  in  the  sacred  and  the  other  which  represents  the  P  of  both  names, 
in  the  popular  Egyptian  language,  would  and  is  the  initial  of  Ptolemaios.  6.  The 
be  found  adjacent  to  it.  The  discovery  sixth  hieroglyph  in  Kleopatra  is  an  eagle, 
of  an  alphabet  was  the  first  task.    The  which  is  akhoom  in  Coptic,  and  repre- 
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scnta  the  A,  which  is  found  twice  in  the  who   wear  a  white  habit  with   a  black 

name  Kleopatra,  but  does  not  occur  in  scapulary.     They  possessed  the  convent 

the  name  Ptolemaios,  although  the  diph-  of    St '  Lawrence   in   the   Escurial,   and 

thong  at  occurs  as  described  above.  No.  still  have  convents  in  Sicily,   the   West 

3.     7.  The  seventh  hieroglyph  in  Kleo-  Indies,  and  South  America, 

patra  is  a  hand,  which  is  iooi  in  Coptic,  SiAronvmilS       ^^*    ^^  Jerome,  8t, 

and     represents  •***^*v4i.ja*i.t*o, 

the  T  of  Kleo-  W^^nsATl  (hig'in-sun) ,     Thomas 

patra,  but  does  •»**88*"*»v**    Wentwobth,    an    Amer- 

not     occur     in  ican  writer,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 

Ptolemaios,  chusetts,  in  1823.    An  active  abolitionist, 

_,_^^^^^^^^^^^       where   it  might  he  took  part  in  the  troubles  in  Kansas 

r.  .*^..«K^  ^4  x>*«i  .«  he    expected    to  in  1856,  and  was  colonel  of  a  colored  regl- 

CartoucheofPtotemy.        ^^^py   ^^  g^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  qj^  ^^^    jje  is  the  author 

ond  place.  The  second  place  of  Ptole-  of  works  of  history,  fiction,  biography, 
maios  is  occupied  by  a  semicircle,  which  and  essays,  including  Malbone,  a  ro- 
is  found  at  the  end  of  feminine  proper  mance,  Outdoor  Papers,  Oldport  Dapa^ 
names,  and  is  the  Ck)ptic  feminine  article  History  of  the  United  States^  Conoemtnp 
T.  The  researches  of  Champollion  satis-  All  of  Us,  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  IsU 
fied  him  of  the  existence  of  homophones,  ands,  etc.  He  died  May  9,  1911. 
or  characters  having  the  same  phonetic  Tri(.l|  AHor  See  Altar. 
value  and  which  might  be  interchaneed  '°^B"'  '^^«'»i-- 

in  writing  proper  names.  8.  The  eighth  TTir^li  nVinrnli  &  term  applied  to  a 
hieroglyph  in  Kleopatra  is  a  mouth,  ^^B"-  vuuil/ll,  p^^.^^  .^^  ^g^  Church 
which  IS  ro  in  Coptic,  and  represents  the  of  England.  It  originally  indicated  a 
R  of  Kleopatra.  9.  The  ninth  hlero-  party  among  the  younger  clergy  during 
glyphic  in  Kleopatra  is  the  eagle,  which  the  latter  part  of  the  reigB  of  Elizabeth, 
is  explained  in  No.  6  above.  10.  The  who  asserted  that  Calvinism  was  incon- 
semicirde  is  the  T  of  Ptolemaios,  which  gistent  with  the  ancient  doctrine  and  con- 
with  11,  the  egg  found  at  the  end  of  stitution  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
proper  names  of  women,  is  a  feminine  who  claimed  a  divine  right  for  episco- 
affix.  In  the  name  of  Ptolemaios  there  pacy.  Bishop  Andrewes  was  the  chief 
is  still  the  M  and  the  S  to  account  for.  writer  of  this  party,  and  Laud  became 
The  fifth  hieroglyph  in  the  cartouche  of  Its  most  active  leader.  The  term  now 
Ptolemaios  is  a  geometrical  figure,  con-  generally  refers  to  those  who  exalt  the 
sisting  of  three  sides  of  (probably?)  a  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
parallelogram,  but  now  called  a  hole,  be-  and  attach  great  value  to  ecclesiastical 
cause  the  Coptic  mu  has  that  significa-  dignities  and  ordinances,  being  more  or 
tion,  and  represents  the  M.  The  hook  less  identified  with  the  ritualistic  party, 
represents  the  S  of  the  word  Ptolemaios.  See  Ritualism, 

Vowels  were  only  regarded  by  the  Egyp-  Hi?h?a.te  (hrrat),  a  N.  w.  suburb 
tians  as  they  were  needed  to  avoid  ***5"8**»'^  of  London,  situated  on  a 
ambiguous  writing.  hill  commanding  fine  views  of  the  metrop- 

There  are  groups  of  hieroglyphs  of  oils  and  the  surrounding  country,  5^ 
which  one  element  is  an  ideographic  sign,  miles  from  St.  Paul's, 
to  which  a  phonetic  complement  is  added  '^vli  n>erTnfl.n  originally  the  Teu- 
to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  ideo-  ***5**  v«  «/x  aixaioj.,  ^^^^j^  dialect  spok- 
graphic  sign.  The  words  of  a  text  could  en  in  the  southern  and  elevated  parts  of 
be  written  in  hieroglyphs  in  three  ways —  Germany,  as  distinguished  from  Piatt 
1,  by  phonetic  hieroglyphs:  2.  by  ideo-  Deutsch  or  IjOW  German,  spoken  in  the 
graphic  hieroglyphs;  and  3,  by  a  com-  northern  and  more  lowland  portions  of 
bination  of  both.  According  to  Bbers,  Germany.  See  Germany, 
in  the  perfected  system  of  hieroglyphics  SicpTilailds  (hllandz),  a  somewhat 
the  symbols  for  sounds  and  syllables  are  ***6'"*"'**^"  indefinite  geographical  di- 
to  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  vison  of  Scotland,  N.  and  w.  of  a  line 
writing,  while  symbols  for  ideas  are  In-  running  N.  e.  from  Dumbarton  on  the 
terspersed  with  them,  partly  to  render  Clyde  through  the  counties  of  Dumbarton, 
the  meaning  more  intelligible,  and  partly  Stirling.  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine;  then 
for  ornamental  purposes,  or  with  a  view  N.  w.  through  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray, 
to  keep  up  the  mystic  character  of  the  and  Nairn  to  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
hieroglyphics.  Firth.    The  Highlands  are  generally  sub- 

TTiATATivmifAft  (hI-*r-on'i-mIt8>,  or  divided  into  two  parts,  the  West  Hleh- 
JUerouyuutCtt  Jeronymites.  hermits  lands  and  the  North  Highlands.  The 
of  St.  Jerome  (Hieronymus),  an  order  whole  of  the  district,  which  embraces  the 
of  religious  persons  established  in  1374,  Celtic-speaking  part  of  Scotland,  is  wild, 
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rugged,  and  mountainous,  with  much  extension  of  sheep-breeding  and  the  ap- 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  propriation  of  large  tracts  to  game  have 
western  coast  is  indented  by  many  narrow  tended  much  to  depopulate  some  parts  of 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  is  Hanked  by  nu«  the  Highlands.  In  other  parts,  notably 
merous  islands.  Forming,  by  their  natu-  in  some  of  the  Western  Islands,  the  popu- 
ral  characteristics,  a  region  distinct  from  lation  has  increased  beyond  a  point  where 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  Uiffhlands  their  circumscribed  condition  could  sup- 
were  long  in  a  state  of  political  semi-  port  them,  and  much  discontent,  agitation, 
independence,  and  socially  and  otherwise  and  trouble  have  been  the  result.  (See 
— and  particularly  in  retaining  the  use  Crofters, )  The  Highland  dress,  so  well 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue — the  people  have  still  known  at  the  present  day,  is  modem  in  a 
certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  them-  good  many  of  its  features,  and  especially 
selves.  What  especially  separated  this  so  in  the  great  variety  of  tartans  that 
region  from  the  rest  of  Scotland,  was  have  been  invented,  and  of  which  each 
not  only  the  Celtic  language  and  blood,  clan  now  appears  to  claim  one.  There 
but  also  the  clan  system  and  all  con-  are  a  number  of  regiments  in  the  British 
nected  with  it    See  Clan.         -  army   originally   recruited   in   the   Hlgh- 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Highland  lands,  and  known  as  Highland  regiments, 
chiefs  gave  allegiance  to  higher  chiefs  or  or  Highlanders.  The  organization  of 
princes,  by  whom  the  Scottish  kings  were  these  is  still  kept  up,  each  regiment  hav- 
acknowledged  as  sovereigns  merely  in  ing  its  distinctive  tartan,  some  retaining 
name.  Among  these  native  princes  were  the  kilt,  others  wearing  trousers, 
the  powerful  lords  of  the  Isles,  who  flour-  SlffluieSS  (l^^'^^^s),  a  title  of  honor 
ished  from  very  ancient  times  to  the  reign  ***6****^»»  given  to  princes  or  other 
of  James  V.  Thev  ruled  over  all  the  persons  of  rank,  used  with  poss.  pro- 
Western  Islands  (the  Hebrides)  from  nouns  his,  her,  etc,  and  with  the  addition 
Islay  north,  and  over  the  western  part  of  of  royal,  imperial,  serene,  applied  to  the 
the  county  of  Inverness,  and  as  powerful  members  of  royal,  imperial,  and  some 
allies  exerted  an  influence  over  the  greater  German  sovereign  families, 
part  of  the  Highlands.  In  the  early  part  ^gpIi  PIo nes  ^^  Scripture,  emi- 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Highlanders  ***&**  **c*vvo,  ng^c^g  ^^  mounds  on 
threatened  to  overrun  great  part  of  the  which  sacrifices  were  offered.  Altars  and 
Lowlands,  but  they  received  a  check  in  places  of  worship  were  erected  from  the 
the  dfefeat  of  Donald  of  the  Isles  at  Har-  very  earliest  times  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
law  in  1411.  From  this  time  onward  their  etc  As  such  a  practice  led  to  idolatrous 
incursions  on  the  Lowland  parts  of  Scot-  observances,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
land  were  confined  chiefly  to  occasional  the  law  of  Moses.  High  places  are  fre- 
plundering  raids.  In  the  wars  of  the  quently  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
seventeentti  century  the  Highlanders  were  groves, 

largely  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Stu-  TTivli  Point  *  city  in  Guilford 
arts,  and  great  numbers  fought  under  ***&**  *vxai.i;,  County,  North  Caro- 
both  Montrose  and  Dundee.  After  the  lina,  34  miles  N.  E.  of  Salisbury.  It  has 
suppresdon  of  the  rising  of  1715  a  strenu-  wood-working  mills  and  cotton,  tobacco 
ous  attempt  was  made  to  break  up  the  and  other  factories.  Pop.  9526. 
tribal  organization  of  the  Highlanders.  An  TTi^li  Pri^ftt  ^^^  ^^^^  o'  the  Jewish 
act  was  passed  in  1724  for  their  disarma-  "^"B"  J^^iCBt,  prfesthood.  In  the 
ment ;  between  1726  and  1737  great  books  of  Moses  the  holder  of  this  dignity 
military  roads  were  formed  under  the  is  simply  designated  the  priest;  the  epi- 
dlrection  of  General  Wade,  and  a  chain  thet  h%(fh  occurs  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
of  fortified  military  posts  constructed,  to  but  as  a  distinctive  epithet  it  appears  to 
overawe  the  people.  The  chieftains  made  have  been  added  subsequently.  The  for- 
every  effort  to  maintain  their  threatened  mal  consecration  of  Aaron,  the  brother 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  of  Moses,  together  with  his  sons,  to  a 
innovations  with  which  the  government  hereditary  priesthood,  is  recorded  in 
sought  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  the  clans,  Exod.,  xxviii.  The  high  priesthood  con- 
but  the  weakening  went  on.  The  rebel-  tinued  in  the  line  of  Aaron,  sometimes  in 
lion  of  1746  gave  the  government  an  one,  and  sometimes  in  another  branch  of 
opportunity  of  hastening  the  process,  by  it,  until  the  coming  of  Christ.  Prom 
the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions  B.C.  153  till  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great 
(which  see),  and  of  the  ancient  privi-  the  regal  and  priestly  authority  were 
leges  of  the  chiefs.  A  stringent  law  for  united  in  members  of  the  Asmonsan 
disarming  the  people  was  passed,  and  family  (the  Maccabees).  After  the  sub- 
they  were  even  prohibited  from  wearing  Jugation  of  the  Jews  the  hieh  priesthood 
their  national  dress,  a  prohibition  not  was  often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the 
formally   removed  till  1782.     The  great  foreign  masters. 
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TTi<yli  fifkofi  the  open  sea.  The  prin-  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  He  died  at 
Ai^ii  ocas,  ^pjg  jj^^  accepted  regard-  Florence,  Italy,  in  18«5. 
ing  the  ocean  highway  is  that  the  "gin  David  Bennett,  lawyer  and 
jurisdiction  of  maritime  states  extends  *****>  statesman,  born  in  Havana,  New 
for  only  3  miles,  or  within  cannon  range  York,  in  1843 ;  died  in  1910.  He  was 
of  their  own  coasts,  the  remainder  of  the  admitted  to  practice  of  the  law  in  1864, 
seas  being  high  seas,  accessible  on  equal  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in 
terms  to  all  nations.  Inland  seas  and  1870,  and  made  lieutenant-governor  of 
estuaries,  of  course,  are  excepted.  New  York  in  1882,  succeeding  Mr.  Cleve- 

TTiVli  Snlinols  ^  the  United  States,  \^^^.^  govmior  when  the  latter  became 
Jll^n  OCnoOiS^  pubUc  schools  offer-  1  resident  He  was  nominated  and  elected 
ing  instruction  between  the  elementary  or  governor  by  the  Democratic  party  in  1JS85 
common  schools  and  the  college  or  uni-  |?<*^a«^in  in  1888,  and  was  made  United 
versity.  The  high  school  has  gradually  ?*»*«»  benator  in  1891.  He  was  a  prom- 
superseded  the  older  academy  or  ele-  H*«?t  ^^^^gj®  ^^^  ^^f  presidential  nom- 
mentary  school  of  the  classical  type,  and  "nation  in  1892,  and  in  1904  practically 
the  curriculum  is  being  constantly  altered  controlled  the  Democratic  presidential 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  Indus-  SS?^'**^??* 

trial  system.  Business  subjects,  manual  Hill,  -^.^yiD  Jayne,  educator,  born  at 
training,  agriculture,  and  actual  instruc-  „  '  Flainfield,  New  Jersey,  in  1850. 
tion  in  the  trades  have  been  introduced  ^^  ^^^.P^?^®?^^  of  rhetoric  at  Bucknell 
into  many  high  schools.  Seven  lines  of  University  in  1877-79 ;  president,  1879-88 ; 
work  have  been  declared  by  the  High  ®^<*  ^''JSS??!®'  *^®  University  of  Roch- 
School  Teachers'  Association  to  be  essen-  ©ster,  1888-96.  He  was  appointed  first 
tial:  language,  mathematics,  history  and  assistant  United  States  Secretary  of 
civics,  science,  music,  drawing  and  ^^^^^  }^  /^S  and  ambassador  to  Ger- 
manual  training.  The  length  of  the  high  ™any  in  1908.  He  wrote  several  worka 
school  course  is  four  years,  and  the  usual  on  rhetoric,  biographies,  etc. 
age  of  pupils  upbn  entrance  is  fourteen  Hill,  •'A3£E8  Jebome,  railroad  official 
years.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  students  ^  '  ?°*^^oS?;°^%  °^"^  °®^^  Guelph, 
prepare  for  college.  Many  city  high  '-'anada,  in  1838.  He  was  engaged  for 
schools  have  evening  classes  for  those  y^^J»,  "i  "Si^^oad  enterprises  in  the  West 
unable  to  attend  during  the  day.  ?°?,i?  ^^?"  became  actively  interested  in 

--.    ,  building  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  ex- 

AlgnwayS.     See  Road,  tending   from    Lake    Superior   to    Puget  /\ 

Hilary  ffi„««-;  SttS-g  §mKSSE,^1'  0 

bishop  about  350.    His  contests  with  the  Died  MavM  191 «  Commerce. 

4ter?ftu^el^ifrrmV?e^J^^ll!^  Hill,   ^Zt£  ^iSS^^  JPl^^' 

w«,  an  active  diocesan  till  his  death  in  tricities."soTo'f  Kr^dZd'Hrn.  ^t 

«^U  1       /i»n'j-\    QA^i^m  «  .^^^at.;..^  ^#  of  Hawkstone  in  Shropshire,  was  bom  in 

Hilda    (hilda),  SAiNT,amndniece.of  1744.  ^jed  in  1833.     He  was  ordfSied 

A&xAun,    Edwm,    king    of    Northumbna,  «„   thp   AnirliVfin   nhnrnK    K«f  ^.«i««!S«i 

bom  about  614 ;  died  In  680.    At  the  age  the^ei^  of  thp  r^n^niJn  HfSt^^f 

of  fourteen  she  was  baptized  bv  Paulinus.  ^^  ^^heLn  to  n^^^^^^  ^tt'^l^A 

She  was  successively  head  of  the  abbey  of  meeh^^-houS?  Ind^whpn  thaJ'iSL^ 

ai  vvmcoy.  '     ,    .  s^     *  <^"r«<^»  *n  streets,  fields,  and  highways.    In 

midesheim  ^il'dea-hlm),  a  city  of  1783  he  laid  the  foundation^  of  Surr^ 
ZT  ?  ,  ooJ'^^f^'  9^  ^^^i''^-;  ^^^^^  ^  *^«  Blackfriars  Road,  London, 
bishopric  since  822.  It  retains  splendid  where  he  preached  with  great  success 
■/^Q?A\^')fn%A?^^'®''^  architecture.  Pop.  every  winter  for  about  fiftv  years,  mak- 
(1910)  50,246.  ing  summer  excursions  to  the  provinces, 

ffildreth     (Wl'dreth),    Richard,    his-  where   his   preaching   attracted   immense 
^  torian,  was  born  at  Deer-  crowds.    He  published  sermons  and  other 

field,  Massachusetts,  in  1807.  He  edited  theolomcal  works,  of  which  the  best 
the  Boston  AtlaSy  was  on  the  .  stafiE  ktiown  arp  bis  Villam  Dialoaues, 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  pub-  TKll  Powlanb  (Vircotjnt  Hill)  a 
lished  various  works.  He  is  best  ■*****>  British  r^nerfll.  nenhew  of  the 
known,  however,  by  his  History  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  1772;  died  in  1842 
United  States,  published  1849--52,  and  He  entered  the  army  in  his  i^teenth 
16—5 
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year,  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  made  secretary  to  the  postmaster-general, 
1793,  and  became  colonel  of  the  90th  and  in  1854  chief  secretary  to  the  post- 
Regiment  in  1800.  He  took  part  in  the  office.  In  1860  he  became  K.C.B.  He 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  in  1806  was  retired  from  the  post-office  four  years 
made  major-general.  He  served  with  later  with  a  pension  of  £2000,  besides  a 
great  distinction  during  the  campaigns  grant  of  £20^000  voted  by  parliament 
of  Moore  and  Wellington  in  the  Penin-  Hillah  l^il'l^)»  a  town  of  Asiatic 
sula.      In    1809    he    became    lieutenant-  Turkey,     60    miles    south     by 

general ;  in  1812  he  was  made  a  K.  B. ;   west  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates,  among 
and  in  1814,  on  being  made  a  peer  by  the  the   ruins   of   ancient   Babylon.     It  has 

good  bazaars,  and  manufactories  of  silk 
and  leather.  The  Euphrates  is  here 
crossed  by  a  floating  bridge.  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

TTiIIpI  (Ml'el),  a  Jewish  rabbi,  born 
•°^"^*  at  Babylon  about  b.c.  112. 
He  came  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  said,  at  about 
forty  years  of  age,  became  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim  and  founder  of  the  school 
of  Hillel.  Shammai,  another  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  became  the  head  of  a 
rival  and  hostile  school.  Hillel's  party 
was  the  more  liberal  of  the  two,  and  be- 
came the  dominant  one. 

TTill  irnrfa  the  refuges  and  strong- 
JlUl  J!OrXS,       jj^i^g  ^f  ^^  ^^^ly  i^. 

habitants,  existing  in  every  country  of 
Europe.  Their  range  in  time  extends 
from  the  early  prehistoric  through  the 
early  historic  periods  of  the  racial  areas 
in  which  they  are  found.  They  were  the 
original  sites  of  various  cities,  such  as 
ViBoouDtHilL  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome. 

TTi  1 1  shorn  ( hils'bo-ro ) ,  a  city,  cap- 
title  of  Baron  of  Almarez  and  of  Hawk-  -tti"BUuro,  ^^  ^^  gj|{  County.  Texas, 
stone,  Parliament  voted  him  a  perpetual  66  miles  8.  w.  of  Dallas.  Manutactures 
pension  of  £2000.  At  Waterloo  he  com-  cotton  cloth,  cottonseed-oil,  flour,  adver- 
manded  the  right  wing  of  the  British,  tising  novelties,  etc.  Pop.  7500. 
and  he  was  personally  thanked  by  Wei-  TTillerlQlA  a  city,  capital  of  HUls- 
lington  for  his  services.  In  1828  he  was  XLiuauiiic,  ^^j^  County,  Michigan.  90 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  miles  s.  w.  of  Detroit.  It  has  a  creamery, 
British  army,  a  post  which  he  held  till  milk  condensery,  flour  mills,  and  varied 
1842,  when  he  retired  and  was  made  a  manufactures.  Pop.  5001. 
viscount.  TTill  fifflf^a      &  collective  name  given 

Hill  ®^^  Rowland,  an  English  postal  *""  otatco,  ^^  several  independent 
*"">  reformer,  bom  at  Kidderminster  and  feudatory  states  of  India.  They  are 
in  1795;  died  in  1879.  He  was  engaged  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sutlej, 
as  a  schoolmaster  till  1833,  shortly  after  and  comprise  about  twenty  states,  in- 
which  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  eluding  Sirmar,  Bilaspur,  Bashahr. 
commissioners  for  the  colonization  of  TT-ill  TirfenAraTi  a  native  state  of 
South  Australia.  In  1837  he  published  -"-"^  xippcran,  Hindustan,  adjoin^ 
a  pamphlet  recommending  the  adoption  of  ing  the  British  district  of  Tipperah. 
a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage  Bengal.  The  country  is  hilly,  several 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  from  n. 
scheme  was  approved  by  a  committee  of  to  s.,  with  broad  intervening  valleys, 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  examined  Wild  elephants  and  other  large  game 
its  details  in  1838,  and  early  in  1840  the  abound  in  the  forests.  The  principal 
penny  postage  system,  which  seems  to  crop  is  rice,  and  tea  is  indigenous  in 
have  been  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  some  parts  of  the  hills.  The  government 
James  Chalmers  of  Dundee,  was  carried  is  despotic  and  patriarchal,  and  a  resi- 
into  effect  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hill,  dent  political  agent  protects  British  in- 
who,  for  this  purpose,  received  an  ap-  terest«.  Area,  4086  square  miles.  Pop. 
pointment  in  the  Treasury.     In  1846  he  173,325. 

received  a  public  testimonial  of  the  value  Hill   Trilll*»       t^e    name    given    col- 
of  upwards  of  £13,000.    In  1846.  he  was  '"'"*    •■."wc»,     lectively  to  the  numer^ 
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oas  wild  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain-  18,313  feet,  and  the  Dura  Gh&t  17,750 
ouB  regions  of  India.  feet   hijrh.     There   are   several    summits 

Bilo  (hS'I5),  the  chief  town  of  the  in  the  Him&laya  which  approach  closely 
**""""  island  of  Hawaii,  and  the  sec-  to  double  the  absolute  elevation  of  the 
ond  largest  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  highest  of  the  Alps,  and  120  of  them  are 
has  the  only  harbor  on  the  E.  side  of  stated  to  be  above  20,000  feet  The 
Hawaii  and  considerable  trade,  there  rivers  of  the  Punjab  (*  Five  Waters') 
being  large  sugar  plantations  in  its  spring  from  a  portion  of  the  great  chain 
vicinity.    Pop.  19,785.  which  may  be  considered  a  distinct  group 

Hillirecht  (bil'prekt).  Herman  Vol-  under  the  title  of  the  Northwestern  HimA- 
■^"^P  ^  BATH,   arcnieologist,   bom  laya.     Some  of  the  peaks  here  rise  to  a 

at  Hohenerxleben,  Germany,  in  1859.  height  of  24,000  to  25,000  feet;  or  to 
In  1886  he  became  professor  of  Semitic  28,278  feet  if  the  Karakorum  is  regarded 
Philology  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  as  part  of  the  Him&layas.  In  the  (Jentral 
vania,  and  was  the  leader  of  several  ex-  or  Middle  Himalayas  rise  the  sources  of 
peditions  sent  to  explore  the  sites  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  in  a  region  re- 
ancient  Babylon  and  other  Asiatic  garded  by  the  Hindus  as  holy  ground, 
cities.  He  gathered  much  valuable  mate-  Farther  eastward,  in  Nepal,  is  the  higb- 
rial,  has  written  many  papers  on  Baby-  est  part  of  the  Himftlaya,  so  far  as  it  is 
Ionian  and  oriental  subjects,  and  is  a  known  and  measured.  Dhawalagiri  has 
prominent  authority  in  cuneiform  writ-  an  elevation  of  26,826  feet,  the  Gauri- 
ings.  His  work  on  the  subject  of  texts  sankar  or  Mount  Everest,  the  highest 
from  the  Nippur  library  gave  rise  to  a  known  mountain  in  the  world,  is  29,002 
widespread  controversy.  feet;  the  Tassa  group  rises  to  the  height 

TriTn41fiVA  (hi-manft;Ta,  or  him-a-  of  26,680  feet,  the  Ibjibia  group  to  26,306. 
zuiuttiayit  ^.yj^.  Sanskrit,  Himd-  Going  farther  east,  in  Sikkim,  or  on  its 
laya,  the  abode  of  snow),  a  chain  of  borders,  we  find  KanchinJinga,  the  western 
snowy  mountains  in  Asia,  the  most  ele-  peak  of  which  is  28,156  feet  high,  the  east- 
vated  on  the  earth,  which  separates  the  em  27,815  feet,  while  the  Kftbm  ridge 
Indian  Peninsula  from  the  plateau  of  rises  to  24,015  feet  Sikkim  forms  a 
Tibet,  between  the  72d  and  96th  degrees  comparatively  narrow  but  interesting  ter- 
of  E.  Ion.,  or  between  the  Indus  on  the  ritory,  walled  in  on  three  sides  by  stupen- 
west  and  the  Brahmaputra  on  the. east;  dous mountains  from  17,000  to  28,000  feet 
length  about  1500  miles,  average  breadth  high.  Here  terminates  the  region  of  the 
about  180  miles.  The  direction  of  the  Middle  Himalaya,  most  of  the  streams 
Himalaya  range  from  the  Indus  is  for  from  which  unite  in  the  Ganges.  The 
great  part  of  its  length  from  northwest  to  Eastern  Himalaya,  which  extends  from 
southeast,  after  which  it  curves  gradually  Sikkim  east  to  the  Brahmaputra  and  com- 
to  the  east,  or  slightly  to  the  northeast,  pletes  the  chain,  sends  all  its  waters  to 
The  great  plain  of  India,  south  of  the  the  last-named  river,  and  is  all  comprised 
HimlQaya,  has  a  general  elevation  of  in  Bhutan.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Sikkim, 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  transition  Chamalari  attains  the  height  of  23,944 
from  this  plain  to  the  ascent  of  the  feet.  About  250  miles  further  east  a  con- 
range  is  marked  in  the  northwest  bv  a  spicuons  group  has  been  observed  with 
belt  of  dry  porous  ground  broken  up  into  two  peaks,  named  the  Gemini  or  Twins, 
numerous  ravines.  East  of  this  the  Tarai,  21,500  feet  high.  Thence  towards  the 
a  belt  of  sloping  marsh  land,  occupies  east  the  mountains  sink  rapidly,  but  the 
the  same  position.  The  Tarai  is  covered  range  may  be  traced  beyond  the  right 
with  forest  and  jungle,  is  crowded  with  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  This  stream, 
wild  animals,  and  is  very  malarious.  Be-  as  well  as  the  Indus,  rises  on  the  little- 
yond  this  lies  the  Bhabar,  a  belt  of  a  known  north  side  of  the  Himalaya,  their 
gravelly  and  sandy  nature  covered  with  sources  not  being  far  apart.  The  snowy 
forests  of  valuable  timber-trees.  The  ridge  of  the  Himalayas,  as  far  as  exam- 
dUns,  maris,  or  dtcars,  longitudinal  val-  ined.  consists  everywh9re  of  granite,  with 
leys  partly  cultivated  and  partly  yielding  which  are  immediately  associated  gneiss 
forest  growth,  occupy  the  space  between  and  mica-slate,  followed,  in  descending,  by 
the  Bhalar  and  the  slope  of  the  Hlmft-  metamorphic  and  secondary  rocks  till  we 
layas  themselves.  The  general  height  of  arrive  at  the  more  recent  alluvial  de- 
the  Himalayas  is  double  that  of  the  posits.  Earthquakes  are  still  frequent 
Alps;  the  passes  over  the  former  ordi-  within  this  region:  and  hot  springs  gush 
narily  exceed,  often  by  half  a  mile,  the  forth  in  abundance,  even  from  beneath 
elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  Tbi-Gamin  the  snow.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
Pass  in  Garhwal.  the  highest  of  all,  is  in  the  middle  division  (Ion.  78*  E.)  is 
20457  feet,  th*>  Mustagh  19,019  feet,  the  stated  to  be  about  15.500  feet  on  the 
Parangla    18,500    feet,    the    Kronbmng  south  side  and  18,500  feet  on  the  north- 
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ern.  In  Sikkim  the  anow-line  descends  TTiti/Ii'  (Mn'dl),  <me  of  the  laiunuuras 
on  ttie  south,  side  to  14,500  feet,  while  ^^^  of  In<flk,  being  Sat  fomof 
on  the  north  it  nses  to  a  level  of  19,000  Hindustani  whicT  employs  the  DevenlL- 
feet  Immense  glaciers  exist  at  various  gari  or  Sanskrit  character, 
parts.  The  vegetation  of  the  Himalayas  HindleV  (hind'16).  a  town  of  Eng- 
18  very  nch,  there  being  forests  of  pine,  ^^^^^7  jand,  in  Lancashir^  givinir 
spruce,  sUver-hr,  and  deodar  cedar  at  name  to  one  of  the  parliamentary  districts 
suitable  elevations,  with  rhododendrons  of  8.  w.  Lancashire.  Cotton  manufacture 
in  rich  profusion.  Among  the  more  char-  is  the  chief  industry,  and  coal  abounds  in 
actenstic    animals   are    the    yak,    musk-  the  vicinity.     Pop.  24,106. 

miSa  IhiS'^^-),  an  ancient  Greek  Hinduism.     See  Brahmani^m. 

town  on  the  N.  coast  of  ITfvitflTi  TTnsli  (hin'd5  k5sh).  or  Iw- 
Sidly,  the  site  of  which  is  near  the  -mnOJl  AUSH  ijAN  c^^asS/ a 
modem  Termini.  Here  Gelon  and  Theron  mountain  system  of  Central  Asia.  It  is 
annihilated  the  army  of  Hamilcar  the  generally  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
Carthaginian  (480  B.C.).  In  409  B.c.  the  Himalayas,  which  it  adjoins  at  the 
Hannibal,  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  razed  Indus,  and  then  stretches  west  tUl  it 
the  town  to  the  ground.  unites  with  the  Ghur  Mountains  in  North 

HimvariteS    (liim'yar-Its),  a  race  or  Afghanistan.     Its  culminating  point,  in 
v         "        group   of  races  in  Ara-  the  range  of  Hindu-Koh,  to  the  nortii  of 
bia,  regarded  as  descendants  of  Himyar,  Cabul,  is  said  to  be  about  20,000  feet    In 
one    of    the    mythical    ancestors    of    the  many  features  the  Hindu  Kush  resembles 
Arabs.     According  to  tradition  they  be-  the  Uim&layas  proper,  though  it  is  lower 
came  the  dominant  race  in  Yemen  about  and  without  forests. 
3000  years  before  Mohammed,  and  spread  HindnS.or  Hindoos.    See  India. 
to  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  hand  and  ***'**^  **»>"*  j-ix«i/wo.    oc«  x7»w««^ 
Abyssinia  on  the  other.    Their  most  flour-  Hindlista.n    (^^in-^a-st&n'},  the  name 
ishing  period  appears  to  have  been  from   ***'**^  *"•'«•"•     commonly   given   to   the 
about  100  B.C.   till  a.d.  629,  when  they  whole  Indian  empire,  properly  applies  only 
succumbed     to     Mohammedanism.      The   to    the   Punjab    and    the    valley   of   the 
Himyaritio    language^    not    now    spoken,   Ganges. 

formed,  with  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  the  Hindustani  (hin-dus-ta'n6),  one  of 
southern  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  ^^  u.i*ov»aax  ^^  chief  languages  of 
tongues.  During  the  last  hundred  years  India,  having  various  forms  or  dialects, 
several  hundreds  of  Himyaritic  inscrip-  When  written  in  the  Persian  character, 
tions  have  been  collected,  and  deciphered  it  is  known  at  Urdu,  another  form  of  it 
by  means  of  alphabets  with  the  corres-  is  called  Hindi. 

ponding  Arabic  letters  which  had  been  TTiiniv  (l^^i^'O.  a  hybrid,  the  product 
preserved.  The  Mahrah  tribes  of  S.  ***'**'"^  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 
Arabia  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  It  is  smaller  and  inferior  in  strength  to 
ancient  Himyarites.  the  mule  produced  by  an  ass  and  a  mare. 

WlTloWev  (hinkOe),  a  town  of  Bng-  Hinton  J-^^mbs,  an  Bnriish  physician 
HinCKiey  j^^^^^  ^^^^^^-  ^^  Warwick-  •°^^*'«^J  and  philosopher;  bom  in 
shire,  but  mostly  in  the  county  of  Leices-  1822 ;  died  in  1875.  He  was  an  aural 
ter.  It  lies  12  miles  southwest  of  Leices-  specialist  and  author  of  QuesHona  of 
ter,  and  contains  an  ancient  church.  The  Aural  Burger*',  The  Place  of  the  PhyH- 
staple  trade  is  hosiery,  but  there  are  also  cian^  etc  His  philosophical  writings  hi- 
large  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Pop.  elude  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  Chapters  on 
(1911)   12,838.  the  Art  of  Thinkinff,  PhUoaophy  and  Re- 

TTiTiPTYinr  (hink'mar),  Archbishop  of  ligiony  The  Latolreahera  and  the  Coming 
Jimcmar    Rijej^jg^      ecclesiastic     and  of  the  Law. 

statesman,  was  born  about  806;  died  at  BjoSTO  (l^^-^'?^)>  a  seaport  of  Japan, 
Epernay  882.  He  was  at  first  a  monk  in  "^  ^  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
the  Abbey  of  St  Denis.  In  845  be  was  I860.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
elected  archbishop  of  Rheims,  where  he  Hondo,  on  the  Bay  of  Osaka«  40  miles 
exercised  extensive  political  as  well  as  s.  W.  of  Kioto.  Tne  trade  vnth  the  in- 
ecclesiastical  authority.  He  was  a  man  terior  Is  importantjand  the  exports  large, 
of  enlightenment,  one  of  the  best  scholars  Pop.,  inclusive  of  Kobe,  285,002. 
of  his  age,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  Blonen-TTlAfl.Tl9  ( voo'en-tsang) ,  a 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  church.  -"^"^^^  xnsang  C  h  i  n  ese  taivder 
He  wrote  two  treatises  on  Predestination,  and  Buddhist  priest,  bom  about  a.d.  (IU2  ; 
and  numerous  other  works.  died  in  664.     He  wrote  travels  in  India, 

TTlTllI  (hind),  the  female  of  the  stag,  and  translated  many  Hindu  books  on 
■*****"^    or  red-deer.     See  Deer,  Buddhism  into  Chinese. 
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"ffyn      the  fruit  of  the  dog-roee  or  wild-  insects,   parasitic   on   birds  and   quadru- 

""^r}    brier.     It  contains  tannin,  sugar,  peds.    The  type  is  the  genus  Hippohoaoa 

citric  and  malic  acids,  and  is  sometimes  or  horse-fly. 

used  in  making  conserves.  TTi'nilOPfl.Tn'niia       (hip-u-kam'pus),    a 

HiD-lomt    ^^^  J^i°^  <>^  ^«  ^iP»  a  ^^'  ^^Py^^^^V^^       genus    of    fisl 

*^"  J         ^   and-socket  joint  formed  by  closely  allied   to   the  pipe- 

the  reception  of  the  globular  head  of  the  fishes,  of  singular  construe- 

femur  or   thigh-bone  into   the  socket  or  tion   and    peculiar   habits; 

acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum.     For  the  upper  parts  have  some 

flexion,  extension,  rotation,  and  strength  resemblance    to    the    head 

combined,  it  is  the  most  perfect  joint  in  and    neck    of    a    horse    in 

the  body.  miniature,  which  has  sug- 

HipparclmS.    ^^ippia-  f^lntthTmainSn^a 

HlDDarcllllS    (hlp-ar'kus),  an  an-  vertical  position;  their 

•t^-t^              *    cient  Greek  astronomer,  general  length  is  from  6  to 

was   born    at   Nicsea,    in   Bithynia,    and  10  inches,  and  they  occur 

lived  about  B.c.  160-125.     He  resided  for   in   the  Mediterranean  and     „.    — 

some    time    at    Rhodes,    but    afterwards  Atlantic                                     Hippocampuik 

went  to  Alexandria,  then  the  great  school  HlDDOCrftS    (b^P'u-kras),  a  medicinal 

of  science.     A  commentary  on  Aratus  is  f^^wvic*©    drink,   composed   of  wine 

the   only   work  of  his   extant     He  first  (generally  a  mixture  of  Lisbon  and  Oa- 

ascertained  the  true  length  of  the  year,  nary),  with  an  infusion  of  mixed  spicea 

discovered    the    precession    of    the    equi-  and  other  ingredients,  formerly  much  used 

noxes,    determined    the    revolutions    and  in    England,    and    still    common    on   the 

mean  motions  of  the  planets,  prepared  a  continent 

catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  etc  HlDDOCrateS   (^i'Pok'ra-t6z),  the 

HiDDftrion      (hip-ar'i-on),  a  fossil  ■***r'l'  vxwv^o    ^^^^  famous  among 

■^^^          •"•      eenus    of     the    horse  the  Greek  physicians,  the  father  of  medi- 

family,   of  the   Upper  Miocene  and   Pli-  cine,  born  in  the  island  of  Coeu  b.c.  ^80. 

ocene  periods.     The  members  are  distin-  Besides  practicing  and  teaching  his  pro- 

guished  by  the  fact  that  each  foot  pos-  fession  at  home  he  traveled  on  the  con- 

sesses  a   single  fully-developed   toe,   bor-  tinent  of  Greece,  and  died  at  an  advanced 

dered  by  two  functionless  toes  which  do  age,  B.a  357,  at 

not  touch  the  ground,  but  simply  dangle  Larissa,    in 

on  each   side   of   the   central   toe.     The  Thessaly.     His 

hipparion  was  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  writings,    which 

one    American    species    being,    however,  were  early  cele- 

about  the  size  of  a  goat.  brated,     became 

TTi-n-niaa      (hip'pi-as),  ruler  of  Athens,  the    nucleus    of 

XU|i|iia»      gQ^   ^f,  pisistratus,  after  a    collection    of 

whose  death    (b.c.  527)    he  assumed  the  medical     trea- 

fovernment,  m  conjunction  with  his  tises  bv  a  num- 
rother  Hipparchus.  The  latter  being  ber  of  authors 
assassinated  while  conducting  a  solemn  of  different 
procession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  Hip-  places  and 
pias  seized  the  reins  of  the  government  periods,  which 
alone,  and  revenged  the  death  of  his  were  long  at- 
brother  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  people,  tributed  to  him, 
selling  offices,  and  putting  to  death  all  Hippocrate8.-Antique  bust  ?P^  «^"  ^"^ 
of  whom  he  entertained  the  least  suspic-  ^4'4«'"»»*»-  -f^wque  uuov.  j^^^  name.  The 
ion.  His  tyranny  became  at  last  unbear-  best  edition  is  that  of  Littr^  (in  ten  vols, 
able,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  city  8vo,  Paris,  1839-61).  Among  his  gen- 
B.G.  570.  nine  writings  are  the  first  and  third 
HlDDO  0^P'^)»  sometimes  called  Hippo  books  on  epidemics;  the  aphorisms;  on 
■'-"■rr*'  Regius  to  distinguish  it  from  diet  in  acute  diseases ;  on  air,  waters,  and 
another  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  localities;  on  prognostics;  on  wounds  of 
Carthaginian  coast ;  an  ancient  Numidian  the  head.  Hippocrates  was  one  of  the 
city,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  a  first  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  diet 
short  distance  south  of  Bona  in  Algeria,  and  regimen  in  disease.  He  had  remark- 
It  was  the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Augustine,  able  skill  in  diagnosis,  practiced  ausculta- 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  tion,  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  'critical 
4fV).  days.' 

Hippoboscidffi  ^tX^TfAns  Hippocrene    '^^^.^^"^^^^',^1 
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spring  on  Mount  Helicon,  a  mountain 
in  Boeotia,  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  the 
waters  of  which  possessed  the  power  of 
poetic  inspiration.  It  is  said  to  have 
risen  from  the  ground  when  struck,  by 
the  hoofs  of  Pegasus. 

Hippodrome    <G\i§,'Va^°';oV  Si 

public  place  where  the  horse  and  chariot 
races  were  held.  In  Byzantine  times  the 
hippodrome  at  Constantinople  acquired 
great  renown,  and  factions  originating  in 
the  hippodrome  caused  perpetual  confu- 
sion in  all  departments  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  modern  circus. 

HippOCTiflP  (bip'u-grif),  a  fabulous 
***l'l'^&****  animal  or  monster,  half 
horse  and  half  griffin. 

HippolytUS  <„^'^Srion Vilfe^. 
sens,  whose  stepmother,  Phaedra,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  accused  him  to  his 
father  in  order  to  revenge  herself  for  his 
indifference.  He  was  put  to  death,  but 
his  innocence  being  afterwards  estab- 
lished, Phsedra  destroyed  herself.  See 
Phcedra, 

HippolytUS,  Sf^C^a^^U/t^rVaS 

details  of  whose  history  are  involved  in 
obscurity.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Alexander  Severus.  The 
most  important  of  his  writings  is  the 
Philosophumena,  a  refutation  of  heresies, 
discovered  in  1842. 

Hippomane    15Va'SS°U*ngigr?o 

the  Euphorbiacese.  The  H,  Mancinella 
is  the  manchineel. 

HippOnaX  (hlp-po'naks),  a  Greek 
^"Jf  Jr^****^  poet,  born  at  Ephesus  in 
540  ac,  of  whose  works  only  a  frag- 
ment of  100  Hues  remains.  He  was  de- 
formed in  person,  was  banished  from 
Ephesus  for  his  satirical  raillery,  and 
lived  in  extreme  poverty. 
HipponoiiS.    ^^®  Sellerophon. 

Hippophagy  ^^^^^fl^^A^lll^!; 

flesh.  Hippophagi  was  the  name  given  by 
old  geosraphers  to  certain  nomadic  Scyth- 
ian tribes  on  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  who  fed  on  horse  flesh.  Horse 
flesh  has  been  eaten  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Germany,  and  it  has  been  regu- 
larly sold  in  Paris  since  1866. 

Hippopotamus   ISl^yXai'^jT-i 

of  a  family  of  Ungulates,  of  which  two 
living  species  are  known.  One  species, 
H,  amphihiua,   is   of  large  size,   and   is 


common  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Africa;  the  other,  H,  Uheriensia,  is  not 
only  smaller,  but  has  other  important 
differences,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
African  west  coast  rivers,  and  those 
flowing  into  Lake  Tchad.  The  former 
species  has  a  thick  and  square  head,  a 
very  large  muzzle,  small  eyes  and  ears, 
thick  and  heavy  body,  short  legs  termin- 


Hippopotamus  {Uippopotamut  amphUnua), 

ated  by  four  toes,  a  short  tail,  two  ven- 
tral teats,  skin  about  2  inches  thick  on 
the  back  and  sides,  and  without  hair, 
except  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The 
incisors  and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
of  great  strength  and  size,  the  canines  or 
tusks  being  long  and  curved  forward. 
These  tusks  sometimes  reach  the  length 
of  2  feet  and  more,  and  weigh  upwards  of 
6  lbs.  The  animal  is  killed  by  the  natives 
partly  as  food,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
tusks  and  teeth,  their  hardness  being 
superior  to  that  of  ivory,  and  less  liable 
to  turn  yellow.  The  hippopotamus  has 
been  found  of  the  length  of  17  feet,  and 
stands  about  5  feet  high.  It  delights  in 
water,  living  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  estua- 
ries, and  feeding  on  water-plants  or  on 
the  herbage  growing  near  the  water.  It  is 
an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  can 
remain  under  water  a  considerable  time. 
The  behemoth  of  Job  is  considered  by 
commentators  to  be  the  hippopotamus, 
as  the  description  of  his  size,  manners, 
food,  and  haunts  :s  not  unlike  those  of 
the  latter  animal.  Among  the  ancient 
I'^syptians  it  was  revered  as  a  divinity, 
as  it  is  among  the  negroes  in  some  lo- 
calities. Several  extinct  species  are  found 
in  old-world  tertiary  and  diluvial  forma- 
tions. 

^^  ^  fossil      bivalves,      having 

the  under  shell  of  great  depth,  and  of  a 
conical  form,  with  a  flat  lid  or  operculum, 
occurring  in  the  lower  chalk.  They  are 
allied  to  the  living  Chama,  or  gaping 
cockle.  The  Hippurite  limeBtone  is  an 
important  representative  of  the  cretaceous 
rocks  in   the  south  of  France  and  the 
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Pyrenees,  characterized  by  a  large  admix- 
ture of  shells  of  the  family  Ilippuritida?. 
TTJTu'Rnnf  ^  roof,  the  ends  of  which 
^jMww  f  slope  so  as  to  have  the 
same  inclination  to  the  horizon  as  its 
other  two  sides. 

Hiroshima'  (ii«-ro-?^^'???)'  a^«>™- 

mercial    city    of    Japan, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Hondo.    Pop.  142,763. 

Hirschberg  V';r»';Sr'*iJro%i^T  l\ 

Silesia,  78  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Breslau. 
Pop.  (1910)  20,560. 

Hirsch  ^^^^  Gustav,  was  bom  in 
*^  ^  the  independent  grand-duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  in  1052,  and  after  being 
educated  in  Germany,  studied  first  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  then  re- 
turned to  Germany  to  continue  his  studies 
at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 
He  became  a  rabbi  and  minister  of  Har 
Sinai  Congregation,  Baltimore  (1877). 
After  holding  other  charges,  he  became 
professor  of  rabbinical  literature  and 
philosophy,  Universitv  of  Chicago.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Biblical  Department  of 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (1903-06)  ;  has 
edited  the  Zeitgeist  (Milwaukee),  Reform 
(New  York),  and  is  now  at  the  head  of 
tteform  Advocate  (Chicago). 
TTirsnli  Maubice,  Babon  de,  bom  in 
AirsoUy  Munich,  Bavaria,  in  1831; 
died  in  1896^  He  realized  a  vast  fortune 
which  he  employed  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  his  race.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Society  and  gave 
it  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  subsequently 
increased  by  $35,000,000. 
His^en  (hls'ien),  Thomas  Louis, 
■^  o  manufacturer,  bom  at  Peters- 

burg, IndianfL  in  1852.  He  settled  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  oU  business  and  had  a  long  fight  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  was  can- 
didate of  the  Independence  party  for 
president  in  1908. 

Hissar  (his-sftr'),  a  town  of  Hindu* 
■^  Stan,    in    the    Punjab,    admin- 

istrative headquarters  of  district  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  about  17,000.  The  dis- 
trict has  an  area  of  3540  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
780,000.  Hissar  is  also  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict of  Bokhara,  in  which  large  crops  of 
grain  and  cotton  are  produced.  The 
capital,  Hissar,  has  about  10,(X)0  popu- 
lation. 

HistolocrV  (^^s-tol'S-ji),  the  study  of 
*'»•'  the  tissues  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  their  various  organs,  by 
means  of  the  microscope  and  chemic^ 
and  physical  reagents.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  minute  anatomy.  It 
comprehends  the  structure  and  mode  of 
ievcQopment  of  the  various  tissues,  and  is 


divided  into  animal  histology  and  vege- 
table histology. 

Historv  (liis'tu-ri;  Greek  historia, 
■^  J      JJ.QJJJ  histored,  1  inquire 

into)  is  used  by  Herodotus  in  the  sense 
which  it  has  since  retained,  of  a  narrative 
of  events  and  circumstances  relating  to 
man  in  his  social  or  civic  condition.  A 
record  of  bare  facts  by  themselves  does 
not  constitute  history.  Such  a  record 
(forming  a  chronicle  or  annals)  is  chron- 
ologically valuable ;  but  to  attain  the  dig- 
nity of  history  we  must  have  social  events 
and  evolution  detailed  with  considerable 
fullness,  and  the  growth  and  movements 
of  society,  from  one  phase  to  another, 
distinctly  traced  and  recorded.  The  mod- 
ern school  of  historians  devote  much  at- 
tention to  the  social  life  of  the  people; 
their  method  being  further  characterized 
by  the  utmost  accuracy  of  research,  the 
extreme  importance  assigned  to  contem- 
porary documentary  evidence,  and  careful 
weighinpr  of  data.  The  field  of  history 
proper  is  so  far  restricted  as  to  its  sub- 
ject, that  only  the  doings  of  a  community 
possessing  something  of  an  independent 
organic  life  can  constitute  it.  History 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern ;  but  these  divis- 
ions have  little  scientific  value.  The  first 
includes  the  Jewish  history  and  that  of 
the  nations  of  antiguity,  reaching  down 
to  the  destruction  or  the  Roman  Empire, 
A.D.  476;  the  second  begins  with  476  and 
comes  down  to  the  discovery  of  America 
in  1492,  or  to  the  Reformation ;  the  third 
section  extends  from  either  of  these  eras 
to  our  own  times.  The  earliest  written 
history  is  found  graven  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  Assyria,  etc.  These, 
though  of  the  barest  description,  have 
the  value  of  contemporary  chronicles. 
Next  come  the  histories  found  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
but  the  real  inventors  of  the  artistic 
form  of  history  were  the  Greeks. 

HitcllCOCk  <e'if^;?st^borri^"Beer* 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1793 ;  died  in  1864. 
After  being  for  four  years  minister  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  ConwajsMassa- 
chusetts,  he  was  appointed  in  1825  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
at  Amherst  College,  and  in  1845  president 
of  the  same  college,  and  professor  of 
natural  theology  and  geology.  He  was 
connected  with  the  state  survey  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  and  part  of  New  York, 
valuable  reports  on  which  he  published. 
He  was  author  of  various  other  works, 
some  geological  and  some  of  miscellaneous 
character.  These  include  Geology  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  a  highlv  popular  work 
on  Elementary  Qeology,  Illustrations  of 
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Surface  Oeology,  Religion  of  Geology  and  IJyn'A     See  Apiary, 

its    Connected    Sciences,    and    Reminis-  ^-■^*^« 

cenccB,     published     shortly     before     his  TTivifpfl      (hi'vlts),  a  Canaanltish  tribe 

death.  .navii,c»     ^^  noticed  in  Gen.,  xxxir. 

Hitchcock    Ethan      Allen,      diplo-  At  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  main  body 

^^                  *  matist,     bom     at     East  occupied  the  northern  contines  of  Western 

Machias,  Maine,  in  1835;  died  in  1909.  Palestine.      Solomon   subjected    them   to 

He  engaged  in  mercantile  and  corporation  a  regular  tribute, 

pursuits,   was    appointed    United    States  TT^T^Qsao      See  Lasaa. 

minister  to  Russia,  in  1897,  and  ambas-  ^  ^^^^* 

sador  in  1898,  and  entered  the  McKinley  Hoadlv    (l*M1i)f  Benjamin,  an  Bnr- 

cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  **^«**"j     Ush    prelate,    born    in    1(576; 

1899,  holdine  the  same  office  under  Roose-  died  in  1761.    He  was  educated  at  Cam- 

velt  until  March,  1907.     He  was  active  bridge;   took  orders  in   1700,  and  after 

in  brinffinff  about  the  prosecution  of  those  being    settled    in    London    distinguished 

accused  of  defraudinir  the  Indians.  himself  in  controversy  with  Bishop  Atter- 

Hitchin    i^iic^'inK  a  market  town  of  bury  and  others.     A  staunch  low-church- 

^""^            England,  in  Hertfordshire,  34  man,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bangor, 

miles    north    of    London.      The    parish  in  1715.     A  sermon  preached  before  the 

church,    St   Mary*s,   contains   some   fine  king  in  1717  gave  rise  to  the  *  Bangorian 

brasses  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  Controversy'    regarding    the    divine    au- 

sixteenth  centuries,  and  a  notable  altar-  thority  of  the  king  and  the  church.    He 

piece  by  Rubens.     Many  women  are  em-  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in 

ployed  in  straw-plaiting,  and  lavender  is  1721,  to  Salisbury  in  1723,  and  Winchea- 

largely    grown    in    the    vicinity.      Pop.  ter  in  1734. 

11,906.  Hoan^-Ho     0i5-ang-h6'),  or  Yellow 

TTifnTiiiili^flfi.    (hit-6-pa-dft'sha;    San-  **^"'**&  **v    j^jyjjB^   a   large   river  in 

xutupuucsa     Bkrit,  f^oodly  instruc-  China,  the  sources  of  which  are  in  moun- 

tion),  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work,  taken  tains   in   the   Koko-Nor  territory,   nortii 

from  an  older  work  called  the  Pancha-  from  Tibet     After  a  winding  coarse  of 

iantra  or  the  five  books,  the  source  also  several  hundred  miles,  it  proceeds  nearly 

of  the  collection  known  as  the  fables  of  due  north  to  about  lat  41**^;  then  east  for 

Bidpai  or  Pilpay.     The  book  consists  of  nearlv  200  miles,  when  it  suddenly  bends 

fables,  one  story  growing  out  of  another  round,  and  flows  directly  south  for  about 

after  the  eastern  fashion,  with  verses  cited  another  200  miles ;  then  turns  abruptly 

from  ancient  writers  by  the  interlocutors,  east,  and  flows  in  that  direction  till  it 

and  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  reaches  Lung-men-kau,  when  it  diverges  to 

princes.    It  has  been  translated  into  many  the  northeast,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 

Asiatic  and  European  languages.  Pe-che-le,  about  lat  37**  30',  and  Ion.  118* 

Hittites  (hit'Its),   a  Canaanitish    na-  30'.    From  the  thirteenth  century  till  1853 

AUbuxii^o    tion  first  mentioned  in  con-  the  Hoang-Ho  entered  the  sea  in  lat  34®, 

nection  with   Abraham,  who  bought  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Shan-tung,  but 

field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  from  them,  at   the   latter  date   it   took    its   present 

There  are  notices  of  them  in  Palestine  course.     Since  then  vast  sums  have  been 

during  and  after  the  captivity.    Egyptian  spent  in  watching  and  strengthening  the 

and  Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indi-  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  constantly 

cate  that  the  nation  consisted  of  a  con-  overflowing  at  some  point     In  the  au- 

federacy  ruled  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  and  tumn  of  1887  the  whole  body  of  the  river 

many  relics  have  been  discovered  within  burst  its  banks  about  300  miles  from  its 

recent  years,  indicating  that  there  was  at  mouth,  and  flooded  about  one-sixth  of  the 

one  time  a  Hittite  empire  extending  over  province  of  Ho-nan,  destroying  towns  and 

a  large  area  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  villages  and  causing  a  loss  of  life,   the 

Their  chief  territory  was  in  the  Orontes  lowest  estimate  of  which  is  one  million. 

Valley,  and  they  seem  to  have  played  a  Its  length   is   estimated   at   about   2600 

prominent  part  in  the  history  of  South-  miles.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  vast 

west  Asia  for  a  considerable  period.  quantities  of  yellow  earth  held  in  a  state 

Hitn      ^^  ^^^'  ^^  solution  by  its  waters. 

*""**•  Hoar     (h5r>,  George  Frisbie,  senator, 

TTiTrono      (h5-va-«'a),  an  island  in  the  ■**^***      was  born  at  Concord,  Massachu- 

lUvaoa      ^^^tjj    Pacific    Ocean,     the  setts,  in  1826;  died  in  1904.     He  gradu- 

largest  of  the  southwestern  group  of  the  ated  from  Harvard  College  in  1846,  and 

Marquesas;  22  miles  long  east  to  west;  afterwards  from  the  Dane  Law  School, 

about  10  miles  greatest  breadth.     It  is  Harvard.  He  practiced  law  at  Worcester, 

mountainous,    and    bears    indications    of  was   elected   to   the  state  legislature  in 

volcanic  eruptions,  1852,  to  the  state  senate,  185t  ;  was  mem- 
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ber    of   Congress,    1869-77,    and    United  pher.  born  in  1588  at  Malmesbury;  died 

States  Senator  from  1877  until  bis  deatb.  in  1679.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 

He  served  on  tbe  Tilden-Hayes  Electoral  afterwards  traveled  on  tbe  Continent  as 

Commission  and  was  chairman  of  tbe  Re-  tutor  in  tbe  Earl  of  Devonshire's  fainily, 

Sublican  National  Convention  of  1880.  becoming  acquainted  witb  Gassendi,  Des- 
[e  bas  left  valuable  memoirs  of  bis  ob-  cartes,  Galileo,  etc.  He  was  also  intimate 
servations  during  bis  long  career.  witb  Lord  Bacon  (some  of  wbose  works 
TToar-froat  See  Froat.  be  translated  into  liatin).  Lord  Herbert 
Jioarirusi.  of  Cberbury  and  Ben  Jonsin.  From  1637 
Soil.r'hoilTliI  See  Horehound.  to  1641  be  resided  mucb  at  Cbatswortb, 
Aucuruuiuiu.  jj^^  becoming  alarmed  at  tbe  probability 
Hoatzin  (l»o-at'rin),  or  Hoaotzin,  of  political  commotions,  be  went  to  Paris. 
*^  Opiatkoodmus  orUt&tu$,  a  He  stayed  abroad  some  years,  and  during 
singular  gregarious  Soutb  American  bird,  tbat  time  publisbed  most  of  bis  works, 
sometimes  called  tbe  created  touraoo,  re-  He  also  taugbt  mathematics  to  tbe  Prince 
f erred  by  some  naturalists  to  tbe  family  of  Wales  (Cbarles  II),  tben  in  Paris, 
Cracidse  (curassows),  order  Gallinaceie:  wbo  after  tbe  restoration  gave  bim  a  pen- 
by  some  made  to  form  an  order  by  itself  sion  of  £100.  He  spent  nis  latter  days 
(Opistbocomi)  ;  by  others  regarded  as  of  witb  the  Devonshire  familv.  Tbe  most 
the  order  Insessores,  and  allied  to  tbe  remarkable  of  bis  works  is  his  Leviathan, 
plantain-eaters.  Tbe  plumage  is  brown  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Power  of  a 
streaked  witb  white,  and  the  head  has  a  Commonwealth  (1651 ) .  Other  works  are 
movable  crest.  It  is  of  tbe  size  of  a  De  Give  (1642),  De  Corpore  Politico 
pheasant,  and  has  an  enormous  crop  (1650) ,  De  Libertate,  Neceaaitate  et  Oaau 
with  a  very  small  gizzard.  (1654),  and  Behemoth,  a  history  of  the 
TTohftrt  W'h^rt),  up  to  1881  Hobabt  Civil  war.  publisbed  after  bis  deatb.  He 
Aj.vuaxw  rfQ^j^^  ^^  capital  of  Tasma-  also  published  a  metrical  version  of  the 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Well-  Iliad  and  Odyaaey,  In  the  history  of  the 
ington  (4166  ft),  on  the  river  Derwent,  development  of  freetbought  in  Europe 
about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  city  Hobbes  holds  an  important  place,  and  he 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  streets  was  one  of  the  first  great  English  writers 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  on  government.  He  conceived  the  state 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  gov-  of  nature  to  be  one  in  which  all  things 
emment  house,  tbe  government  offices,  are  at  war  witb  one  another,  and  govern- 
the  houses  of  parliament,  town-hall,  post-  ment  as  tbe  result  of  a  compact,  sug- 
office,  museum.  Episcopal  and  Roman  gested  by  selfishness,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
Catholic  cathedrals,  and  several  other  and  protection.  Absolute  rule  was  the 
places  of  worship,  many  public  and  pri-  best  form  of  government,  but  this  is 
vate  schools,  the  general  hospital,  etc  qualified  by  tbe  assertion  that  obedience 
There  are  several  jam  manufactories,  to  a  ruler  is  due  only  so  long  as  he  can 
breweries,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  a  woolen  afford  protection  to  the  subject.  His  phi- 
factory,  etc. ;  and  in  connection  with  tbe  losophy,  depreciated  among  his  contempo- 
shipping  interest  first-class  patent  slips,  raries,  was  more  or  less  adopted  by 
The  harbor  is  easy  of  access,  and  _has  Tx)cke,  Hartley,  Hume  and  Priestly, 
ample  depth,  capacity,  wharf  and  dock  TTnlinlrATi  (b6'b6-ken),  a  city  of  New 
accommodation.  Pop.  (1911)  27.526.  ^""Wft^cii  je^^y,  on  the  Hudson 
HoTiart  (bO'bart),  Garrett  Auous-  River,  and  close  to  Jersey  City,  which 
Aj.vMaxw  TUB,  Vice-President,  was  born  extends  immediately  to  the  south.  It 
at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  in  1844.  lies  opposite  New  York,  with  which  It  is 
He  adopted  tbe  lefral  profession  and  was  a  connected  by  steam  ferries.  It  is  the  ter- 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  minal  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  and  is 
1873-85,  being  president  of  the  senate,  served  by  several  others.  It  has  various 
1881-82.  He  became  very  prominent  in  manufactories,  and  five  lines  of  European 
Republican  politics,  and  after  being  de-  steamers  sail  from  this  port  Amonv  tbe 
feated  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  public  institutions  is  the  Technical  Insti- 
1884,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  tute.     Pop.  75,000. 

and  elected  for  the  term  1897-1901.     He  VoliaAn   (hob'sun),    RiCHicoin)   Pbab- 

died  November  1,  1899,  before  the  com-  •**v«'"v**    son,  naval  officer,  was  bom 

pletion  of  his  term.  at   Greensboro,   Alabama,   In   1870,   and 

H'A'K'KA'mQ      (hob'be-ma),  Meindert  graduated    from    the   naval   acadezny   in 

AUUUCum      ^p  MiNDERHOUT,  a  Dutch  1891.     During  tbe  1898  war  witb  Spain 

landscape  painter :  born  at  Amsterdam  in  he  took  a  collier,  the  Merrimao,  into  the 

1638;  died  in  llOQ,  entrance  of  Santiago  harbor,  and  sunk 

TTnTiTiAfl    (hobz),  Thomas,  an  English  her  in  the  channel,  with  the  purpose  of 

AUUUC9   I^o^J^    j^d    political    philoso-  closing  it  against  tbe  Spanish  squadron 
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in  the  harbor.  He  and  his  companions 
escaped  in  a  small  boat  and  surrendered 
to  the  Spanish  commander.  For  this  he 
was  promoted  first  naval  constructor.  He 
resiffned  and  was  elected  to  Congress, 
1906,  where  he  strongly  insisted  on  the 
danger  of  war  with  Japan. 

Hobson's  Choice,'*  .  ^^^^®  i.^^" 

M.VVOVU  o  vruvxv^y  ^^^  ^^  alterna- 
tive;  that  which  is  tendered,  or  nothing; 
the  one  thing  or  none.  This  phrase  ifi 
said  to  have  originated  from  one  Hobson, 
a  livery-stable  keeper  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, who  obliged  each  .customer  requiring 
the  hire  of  a  horse  to  take  the  next  in 
torn,  or  that  which  stood  nearest  the 
stable-door. 

IT^aIia  (psh),  TiAZARK,  general  in  the 
AMMXfixsi  prench  revolutionary  war, 
born  in  1768.  He  took  service  in  the 
French  suards  when  sixteen  years  old, 
and  at  the  revolution  joined  the  popular 
party.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  the  defense 
of  Dunkirk,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when 
scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  age,  received 
the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle. 
In  1793  he  drove  the  Austrians  out  of 
Alsace,  and  soon  after  was  arrested  by 
the  Jacobins  and  imprisoned  at  Paris.  In 
1794  he  was  released,  and  appointed 
commander  of  the  army  destined  to  quell 
the  rising  in  the  west,  and  afterwards 
to  that  in  La  Vendue.  In  179(5  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  attacking  Britain,  by 
making  a  descent  on  Ireland.  He  accord- 
ingly set  sail  in  December  from  Brest, 
but  the  expedition  utterly  failed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  without  having 
even  effected  a  landing.  After  his  return 
he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  He  opened  the 
campaign  of  1797  by  a  bold  passage  over 
the  Rhine,  and  had  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  several  engagements,  when  he  was 
stopped  in  the  path  of  victory  by  the 
news  of  the  armistice  concluded  in  Italy. 
He  died  suddenly  in  September  of  the 
same  year  (1797). 

ITnnliaf  (hekst) ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
XlOCHBl  hesse-Nassau,  6  miles  w.  of 
Frankfort.  It  has  varied  industries.  Pop. 
14,121. 

ITnnliafoflf  (hOVstet),  Bavaria,  the 
liOCnStaaX  ^^^^^  ^^  battle  of  Blen- 
heim in  1704.  Pop.  2471. 
TTiw^lr  the  name  given  to  the  German 
AMJUi^n^  wines  grown  in  the  Hochheim 
district  It  is  a  white  still  wine,  but  is 
sometimes  rendered  sparkling.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  all  the  Rhenish  wines. 
ITonVAir  (hok'i),  a  game  at  ball 
A.ui/&cjr  known  as  »hinti/  in  Scotland, 
and  hurling  in  Ireland.  It  is  played  with 
a  club  curved   at  the  lower  end,  by  a 


number  of  persons  divided  into  two  par- 
ties or  sides;  and  the  object  of  each  side 
is  to  drive  the  ball  into  that  part  of  the 
field  marked  off  as  their  opponents'  goaL 
In  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States  it  is  played  commonly  in  the  winter 
on  ice. 

Ice  Hockey^  however,  is  more  scientific 
than  the  old  shinty  and  arose  in  Canada 
about  1880.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  some  of  these  Canadian 
college  players  (1894-95),  and  the  game 
has  become  very  popular  in  America.  The 

ne  requires  a  rink  112  ft  long  and  58 
iroad,  and  boundary  boards,  preferably 
36  in.  high,  for  carroming.  A  vulcanized 
rubber  disc,  1  in.  thick  and  3  in.  in  diam- 
eter, known  as  a  puck,  is  advanced  by 
pushing  or  lifting  with  hockey  sticks 
about  four  feet  long,  terminatiiu:  in  a 
blade  set  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with 
the  haft.  This  blade  may  not  be  more 
than  3  inches  wide.  The  object  of  the 
game  is  to  drive  the  puck  into  the  oppo- 
nents' goal,  which  counts  as  one  goal. 
The  goals  consist  of  pockets  of  netting  ex- 
tending back  from  posts  and  are  six  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  high.  The  players 
are  seven  in  number,  consisting  of  four 
forwards  and  three  for  defense. 
Hoe  ^^^^*  ^^  instrument  for  cutting 
up  weeds  and  loosening  the  earth 
in  fields  and  gardens,  in  shape  something 
like  an  adze,  being  a  plate  of  iron,  with 
an  eye  for  a  handle,  which  is  set  at  a 
convenient  angle  with  the  plate.  The 
Dutch  hoe  differs  from  the  common  hand 
hoe  in  having  the  cutting  blade  set  like 
the  blade  of  a  spade.  A  horae-hoe  is  a 
frame  wheel-mounted,  and  furnished  with 
ranches  of  shares  spaced  so  as  to  work  in 
the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  turnips, 
potatoes,  etc.  It  is  used  on  farms  for  &e 
same  purpose  as  the  hand  hoe,  and 
worked  by  horse-power. 
TToA  Richard  Mabsh,  inventor,  bom 
^^^9  at  New  York  in  1812;  died  in 
1886.  He  invented  in  1846  a  rotary 
printing  press,  and  subsequently  the  Hoe 
web-perfecting  press.  These  inventions 
made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  news- 
paper printing,  to  which  they  were  spe- 
cially adapted. 

Hof  ^^^^)'  ^  town  in  Bavaria,  Upper 
AAvx  Pranconia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saale,  30  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Baireuth. 
It  has  woolen,  linen,  cotton,  leather  and 
paper  manufactures.  Marble  and  iron- 
stone are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1910)  41.126. 

TTofer  (ho'fer),  Andbeas.  a  Tyrolese 
•^"^^^  patriot  born  in  1767.  In  1796 
he  led  a  rifle  company  against  the  French 
on  Lake  Garda,  and  after  the  Peace  of 
Lun^ville  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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organization  of  the  Tyrol  militia.  In 
1809  he  took  the  lead  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  Tyrolese  for  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  Bavaria,  to  which  their  country  had 
been  transferred  by  the  Treaty  of  Pres- 
burg.  In  a  short  time,  with  intermittent 
assistance  from  the  Austrians,  he  de- 
feated the  French  and  Bavarian  troops, 
and  nearly  the  whole  country  was  liber- 
ated. Hofer  then  carried  on  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  administration,  under  the 
most  singular  circumstances,  till  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  was  proclaimed.  Misled 
by  false  reports  he  commenced  hostilities 
anew,  and  thus  forfeited  the  protection 
of  the  amnesty.  He  remained  concealed 
for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  betrayed 
to  the  French,  and  carried  to  Mantua, 
where  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial 
and  shot,  February  20,  1810.  His  family 
was  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  prop- 
erty by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1819, 
and  his  son  ennobled. 
TTnfFmiiTi     (hofman),   Chables   Fen- 

nonman  ^^^^     ^'^\  ^^^   novelist, 

born  at  New  York  in  1806 ;  died  in  1884. 
He  edited*  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine and  the  New  York  Mirror;  published 
Oreyslaer,  a  novel;  The  Vigil  of  Faith, 
and  other  Poems;  and  a  number  of  songs, 
etc.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  he  was  afiUcted  with  mental  derange- 
ment* A  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  hy  his  nephew  in  1874, 
with  a  critical  introduction  by  W.  C. 
Bryant. 

TTniFni  QTiTi  August  Heinbigh, 
naiLUVXUiij       ^^11^  j^igQ  Hoffmann 

VON  Fallebsleben,  a  German  lyric  poet 
and  philologist,  born  at  Fallersleben  in 
Hanover  in  1798 ;  died  at  Corvey  in  1874. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  brothers 
Grimm  he  took  to  investigating  old  Ger- 
man literature,  and  became  professor  of 
German  literature  at  Breslau  in  1835. 
He  also  made  special  studies  of  Dutch 
and  Silesian  literature.  He  was  dismissed 
in  1842  for  the  supposed  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  his  songs,  and  led  a  wan- 
dering life  for  some  years.  In  1860  he 
became  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Ratibqr. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  songs, 
and  works  on  the  German  language  and 
literature. 

IToffmftTiTi  Ebnst  Theodob  Ama- 
AOHmanily  deus,  or,  properly, 
E}bnst  Theodob  Wilhelm.  a  German 
novelist  was  born  at  KOnigsberg  in  1776, 
where  he  studied  law.  He  afterwards 
held  several  minor  judicial  appointments 
under  government,  and  died  in  1822,  in- 
temperate habits  having  ruined  his  health. 
He  cultivated  music  and  art.  especially 
caricature,  with  success.  Among  his 
works  of  fiction  are  the  PhantasiestUcke 


in  CaUofs  Manier,  (1814)  ;  Die  EUwire 
de»  Teufels  (1816)  ;  the  Naohtstuoke 
(1817)  ;  the  Serapionshriider  (twenty- 
three  tales,  1819,  et  seq.)  ;  Lehensansich- 
ten  dea  Kater  Murr  (1820-22)  ;  and  many 
others.  In  his  longer  novels  he  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  use  of  super- 
natural machinery ;  but  his  masterpieces 
are  his  short  stories. 

Hofwvl  (hof'vil),  a  village  of  Swit- 
•^*  zerland,  6  miles  n.  of  Bern, 
noted  as  the  seat  of  the  educational  insti- 
tution founded  by  Fellenberg  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  in  1802. 

Host  ^  seneral  name  for  the  ungulate 
o*  or  hoofed  animals  of  the  genus 
8u»,  or  swine.  The  head  is  prolonged  into 
a  pointed  or  truncated  snout;  tiie  feet 
have  four  toes,  two  of  which  reach  the 
ground,  and  the  skin  is  very  thick,  and 
mostly  covered  with  stiff  bristles.  The 
common  hog  {8  us  aero  fa),  in  a  tame 
state,  is  almost  universal,  except  in  very 
high  latitudes.  The  prevailing  color  of 
the  domestic  animal  is  a  dull  yellowish 
white,  sometimes  marked  irregularly 
with  black  and  sometimes  totally  black. 
It  is  omnivorous  in  its  habits,  devouring 
almost  any  vegetable  or  animal  substance. 
It  is  also  very  prolific,  has  usually  two 
litters  in  a  year,  a  litter  consisting  of 
from  ten  to  even  twenty.  Its  flesh  forms 
a  material  part  of  the  food  of  mankind, 
though  Jews  are  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
eat  ity  and  Mohammedans  agree  in  this 
prohibition.  Pork  takes  salt  better  than 
almost  any  other  meat,  and  hence  forms 
an  important  article  in  military  and  naval 
stores.  The  lard  of  the  hog  is  employed 
in  a  variety  of  preparations,  and  the 
bristles  are  used  in  large  quantities  in 
the  manufacture  of  brushes,  while  the 
skin,  when  tanned,  is  used  by  saddlers, 
bookbinders,  etc.  The  hog  is  erroneously 
looked  on  as  a  peculiarly  stupid  and  glut- 
tonous animal ;  it  has  also  an  undeserved 
reputation  for  filthy  habits,  but  the  too 
common  filthiness  of  pig-sties  is  more  the 
fault  of  the  owner  than  the  tenant.  It 
wallows  in  the  mire,  but  this  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  pachydermata,  to  cool  them- 
selves and  provide  a  protection  against  in- 
sects. The  wild-boar,  from  which  most 
of  our  domesticated  varieties  are  derived, 
is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  size  the  wild  animal  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  domesticated  hog,  the 
legs  are  longer  and  more  muscular,  and 
the  back  therefore  much  higher.  Hunting 
this  animal  has  always  been  a  favorite 
amusement,  and  can  still  be  practiced  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  The  wild  hogs 
of  Hindustan,  which  afford  the  amuse- 
ment of  'pig-sticking*  to  the  British 
resident  there,  belong  to  the  species  8, 
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crutdtus,  closely  allied  to  the  Europeao  extraordinary  powers  of  satire,  wit  and 
wild-boar.  Another  species  is  found  in  imagination.  Several  portraits,  notably 
Southeastern  Asia,  Java  and  various  those  of  himself,  Qarrick,  Lovat  and 
islands,  and  distinct  from  it  is  the  Gui-  Wilkes,  are  masterpieces  in  their  way. 
nea  hog  of  W.  Africa,  which  is  also  said  He  was  also  ambitious  of  shining  as  an 
to  have  been  naturalized  in  BraziL  Aa  historical  painter,  but  in  this  line  he  was 
allied  to  the  hog  may  be  mentioned  the  not  so  successful  In  1753  his  work  on 
Babyroussa,  the  genus  Phacochcsrus,  or  the  Analyaii  of  Beauty  appeared,  a  trea- 
wart-hogs,  and  the  peccaries.  tise  which  brought  him  little  fame,  and 

Hogarth      (1>^' garth),  WiLLiAlC,  which  was  severely  ridiculed  by  his  ene- 
o  painter  and  satirical  artist,   niies  and  professional  rivals.     In  origin- 

born  at  London  in  1697;  died  in  1764.  ality  of  imagination  and  invention,  and 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  silversmith,  who  for  vigor  of  realism  and  dramatic  power, 
employed  him  in  engraving  ciphers  and  Hogarth  stands  in  the  highest  rank,  and 
crests  on  spoons  and  pieces  of  plate.    In  his  genius  was  always  enlisted  on  the  side 

of  virtue  and  morality.  Though  best 
known  as  an  engraver,  he  possessed  high 
qualities  as  a  painter.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  published  by  Boydell 
(London,  1790),  the  plates  of  which,  re- 
touched by  Heath  and  others,  have  been 
repeatedly  published   since. 

Hog-deer.   seeAo^i*. 

ITocy-'fiaTi  the  popular  name  given  to 
AO^-asu,  teleostean  fishes  of  the 
genus  Scorp<^^<^i  family  Scorpsenidie  or 
^Siglidie.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
8,  acrofa,  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
having  the  head  flattened  sideways,  armed 
with  spines,  and  adorned  with  membran- 
ous lobes  or  filaments.  It  is  of  a  large 
size  and  a  red  color. 
TTtiirtr  James,  more  familiarly  known 
**"66j  by  the  name  of  the  Ettriok 
Shepherd,  was  born  in  Selkirkshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1770;  died  at  Altrive,  on  the 
Yarrow,  in  1835.  After  receiving  a  very 
wmiam  Hogarth.  scanty  education,  he  began  to  earn  his 

bread  bv  daily  labor  as  a  shepherd.  His 
1720  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  early  rhymings  brought  him  under  the 
painting  portraits,  and  making  designs  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  whose  ad- 
and  book-plates  for  the  booksellers,  etc  vice  he  published  a  volume  of  ballads 
Among  these  was  a  series  of  illustrations  under  the  title  of  The  Mountain  Bard, 
to  Hudibras.  Besides  portraits,  he  also  The  failure  of  an  ill-judsed  agricultural 
painted  miscellaneous  subjects  in  oiL  In  scheme  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  where 
1729  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  he  publiBhed  the  Forest  Mimtrel  (1810). 
James  ThomhiU,  the  painter,  against  her  and  started  a  weekly  periodical  entitled 
father's  wishes,  who  is  said,  however,  The  Spy,  which,  after  a  short  time,  be- 
to  have  been  mollified  when  Hoffarth  pro-  came  defunct.  The  appearance  of  the 
duced  his  celebrated  series  of  pictures  Queen* a  Wake,  in  1813,  with  its  charm- 
called  the  Harlofa  Progress,  a  work  ing  ballad  of  Kilmeny,  established  Hogg's 
which  brought  his  great  powers  fairly  reputation  as  a  poet.  In  1815  he  pub- 
before  the  oublic.  The  engravings  of  lished  his  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  which 
these,  which  became  exceedingly  popular,  was  followed  by  Mador  of  the  Moor,  the 
were  published  in  1734.  This  was  fol-  Poetic  Mirror  (a  collection  of  imitationa 
lowed  by  the  Rake's  Progress  and  Mar-  of  living  poets).  Queen  Hynde,  and  Dra- 
riage  d  la  Mode,  two  similar  series  of  matio  Tales,  as  well  as  by  The  Brownie 
paintings  and  engravings;  Industry  and  of  Bodsheck.  and  other  prose  tales;  the 
Idleness,  Beer  Street  and  (Hn  Lane,  The  Jacobite  Rehcs  (partly  written  by  Hogg). 
Election,  The  Enraged  Musician,  The  etc.  From  1817  he  had  held  the  farm  of 
Country-Inn  Yard,  The  March  to  Finch"  Altrive  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at 
ley,  Strolling  Actresses  Dressing  in  a  a  merely  nominal  rent;  but  bis  farmiuf 
Bam,  Four  Staoes  of  Cruelty,  and  a  host  schemes  never  throve,  and  he  was  gener- 
of  other  engravings,  which  all  evinced  his  ally  in  narrow  circumstances. 
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Hofir-fimm  *  resinous  substance  used  IV  laid  him  under  an  interdict,  declared 
»  S*****.j  f^j.  strengthening  plasters,  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  lands,  and 
and  also  as  a  diuretic,  laxative  and  persecuted  him  with  relentless  hatred  till 
stimulant  medicine.  In  the  West  Indies  his  death  in  1254.  The  possessions  of  the 
it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in  family  ultimately  fell  to  Bavaria,  Baden 
tarring  boats,  ropes,  etc.    It  is  uncertain  and  Wflrtemberg. 

Hoe-BlSS"*^''* 'popular  name  of  the  Hohenstein-Emstthal   <.V;V„- 

o  ^         9   plants    belonging    to    the  emsftfil),  a  town  in  Germany,  kingdom 

genus  8pondia8,  nat.  order  Anacardiacen.  of  Sazony,   12   miles .  N.  E.   or  Zwickan. 

Some  of  the  species  yield  pleasant  fruits,  Pop.  (1910)  15,632. 

as  8,  purpurea  and  S.  lutea  of  the  West  --  -■            ii             r»,A_^«  *-^i'a,«\     *^^ 

Indies,  the  species  generally  called  hog-  HohenZOUem     J,%!S'*^i$!?2^ij5l2 

plum,  because  their  fruit  is  a  common  ,  ri                ^       ^oSS^^^    pnncipalitoes 

food  for  hoM                                   ^umuiuu  ^^  Germany,  since  1852  an  administrative 

IT-.--  ^^i.     'a  MmiR  (nafiromu»\  nf  ro-  division  of  Prussia.    It  consists  of  a  long. 

Hog-rat,    Seft°anifflfe3;  Mnrfl  S^rku^dS  t"V.fr^m"£!S'  ^^ 

die    (mice),  different   speiies   of   which,  S!^J„  »"7?""'^^i '>L.,^2'^nSS'*  i?"^ 

including   Ae   muslc-cavy,   are   found   ill  f^^    4^!*'nH^iS?"*?^si^'il'-H«k2?- 

the  West  Indies.  Ih'?^  J^l  ^^^•^J^m^  ^h^^" 

Hogshead,  ^^^g  ^r^,  <^^.  gfc^^LVfeS.  ter^St  Sl^ 

Ions  or  62%  Im'^ri^giUoS^    F«  b'^r  been  Beveral  Unea  and  branches,  the  main 

1?  waS  64  Mr  for  ?Z  «  to  60  ^.  ^r^t^t'L^^^tT^^L*^"  '"*^*  ^' 

Ions,  for  brandy  45  to  60  gallons.    Now  1^^^  ^'^"^j**^^/!?,??'^-   „„„„,.  t>k. 

seldom   used   in  Britain,   in   the  United  HoUSCheid    i^rif"*^!^"?™""!'^!" 

States  the  word  has  come  to  signify  a  _    ^,   r.,„»„      ri.  ^^^?t,S'»-   i^ij* 

large  caslt.     For  tobacco  it  variw  f?om  ,^:h'*'.„^^^Sh  rti'mi^'l."4~^!!.  ^o'^ii.^* 

TIMT  ihH    in  onmA  ntntea    to  1200  Iha.  in  lead-mining,  and  the  man.ufacture  of  cut- 

n?h.«.  '        ^^  l«ry  and  hardware.    Pop.  (1910)  16,088. 

HXenUnden    (Xgror^ria'  ?*»^^^  &V>  Vnter,^t^*^t 

20  mUe.  east  of  Munichf  cdlbrTwT;  g^°^Si  184?  V  l^T  tfe^S^ «»  dJ2^= 
the  victory  gained  by  the  French  under  g^  Se^edit^ 'tThS.?  '^  ^^' 
Moreau    over    the    Austrians    under    the      *  »v^cix*w:u  w  mm. 

Archduke  John,  December  3,  1800.  HolaCEllthUS.     See  Oordl  FUhes. 

TTaTi^tiIoTi^     (h6'en-16-e),  formerly  a  ,,   ,^  ., ,    ^^^  j^nuv, 

AOUeniOne  principality  of  Germanv,  Wolbach  (bol^^^).  g^^  Heinwoh 
containing  680  square  mUes,  now  chiefly  **"*"«*^"  Dietrich,  Babon  von,  phl- 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Wttrtemberg,  losopher,  bom  at  Ueidelsheim,  in  the 
and  partly  under  that  of  Bavaria.  Palatinate,  in  1723;  died  in  1^89.     In 

Tr/\liAYiofoTifATi  (h6'en-8tou-fn).  a  Paris  he  became  the  patron  and  associate 
HOnenStaUieil  \5erman  princely  of  the  encydopsedists,  and  contributed 
family,  several  members  of  which  filled  many  papers  to  the  Encyolopidie,  The 
the  imperial  throne.  The  founder  of  the  principal  work  attributed  to  him,  which 
family  was  Frederick,  lord  of  Hohen-  appeared  under  the  name  of  M.  Mirabaud, 
staufen,  a  castle  in  the  Suabian  Alps,  is  the  Syatdme  de  la  Nature.  He  after- 
who,  for  his  services  to  the  Emperor  wards  published  SyatimeSoctal,  or  PHn- 
Henry  IV,  received  the  duchy  of  Suabia,  ^Pfs,  Natureh  de  la  Morale  ei  de  la 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Agnes.  His  PoUttque:  Bom  Sens,  or  IdSea  Naturellea 
son  Conrad  was  elected  emperor  in  1138.  oppo«^e»  auw  Id^eaSurnaturelles— A  sort 
After  the  death  of  Conrad  (1152)  the  of  atheist's  catechism;  EUmenU  de  la 
confidence  which  was  felt  in  the  Hohen-  Morale  Umveraelle;  etc.,  etc.  According 
staufen  family  caused  the  choice  to  fall  Jo  Holbachs  teaching  matter  is  the  only 
on  his  nephew,  Frederick  III  of  Suabia,  form  of  existence,  and  everything  is  the 
who  was  followed  by  Henry  VI  (1190).  effect  of  blind  necessity, 
who  added  by  his  wife  the  kingdom  of  Holbein  (l^orbln),  Hans,  an  emi- 
Sicily  and  Naples  to  the  hereditary  do-  **^*"^***  nent  German  painter,  bom 
minions  of  the  family;  and  he  again  by  at  Augsburg  in  1497.  He  studied  under 
Otto  IV  (1197)  and  Frederick  II  (1215-  his  father,  Hans  Holbein  the  elder,  a 
60T,  all  belondne  to  the  same  house,  painter  of  considerable  merit  (1450- 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  II  his  son  1526),  and  at  an  early  age  settled  at 
Conrad  was  acknowledged  as  his  succes-  Basel,  where  he  exercised  his  art  till 
Bor,  with  the  title  of  Conrad  IV,  by  most  about  1526.  He  then  came  to  England, 
of  the  states  of  the  empire ;  but  Innocent  where  letters  from  his  friend  Erasmus, 
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whose  Panegyric  on  Folly  he  had  illus-  which  ia  still  regarded  throughout  the 
trated  by  a  series  of  drawings,  procured  Scandinavian  countries  as  a  masterpiece, 
him  the  patronage  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Almost  equally  famous  is  his  Nicolas 
Thomas  More.  He  was  appointed  court  Klimm^a  SuhterraneouB  Travels,  a  satiri- 
painter  by  Henry  VIII ;  and  in  the  Wind-  cal  romance  in  prose.  His  stage  pieces 
sor  collection  has  left  portraits  of  all  are  all  either  comedies  or  farces,  and  are 
the  eminent  Englishmen  of  the  time.  The  nearly  all  characterized  by  true  comic 
most  celebrated  of  his  pictures  are  the   power.    Among  his  philosopnical  writings 

the  most  important  is  his  Moral  Reflec- 
—  tions    (1744).     His  historical  works  in- 

clude The  Political  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Oeographical  Condition  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy,  A  General  History  of  the 
Jews,  and  A  History  of  Famous  Men  and 
Famous  Women  (1739-45). 
HolcUS  (horkus),  a  genus  of  grasses 
(nat  order  Graminete),  ex- 
tremely common  in  some  pastures,  where 
they  are  called  soft  grasses.  Whether 
because  of  their  innutritious  quality,  or 
of  the  soft  hairs  with  which  they  arc 
covered,  they  are  neglected  by  cattle.  H. 
saccharatus  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  H.  odor&tus  is  celebrated  for 
its  fragrance.  H.  lanatus  is  the  only 
North  American  species. 
TTaIiI  (b61d),  the  whole  interior  cav- 
•^"^^  ity  or  belly  of  a  ship,  or  all  that 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger.  part  of  her  inside  which  is  comprehended 

between    the    floor   and    the   lower   deck 
Madonna   at   Darmstadt    (better   known   throughout  her  length, 
through  the  replica  at  Dresden),  repre-    Holdeil    ^^^-^^^  Singleton,  astrono- 
senting  the  Burgomaster  Meyer  and  his  ^         ^  mer,  bom  at  St  Louis,  Mis- 

wives  kneeling  to  the  Virgin ;  and  the  souri,  in  1846.  He  was  professor  of 
Solothurn  McMonna,  His  famous  Dance  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
of  Death  has  been  preserved  only  in  the  1873-81 ;  president  of  the  University  or 
engravings  of  LtttaBelburger.  There  are  a  California,  1883-88 :  director  of  the  Lick 
considerable  number  of  engravings  on  Observatory,  1888-98;  afterwards  astron- 
wood  and  copper  from  Holbein*s  designs,  omer  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
He  died  at  Whitehall  of  the  plague  in  since  1901  librarian  of  the  United  States 
1543.  Military     Academy.       He     has     written 

TTolhArcy    (hol'b^rg),  Ludwiq,  Babon,   many  papers  on  astronomical  and  other 
AUj.uci^   the  father  of  modern  Danish   subjects, 
literature,  was  born  at  Bergen,  in  Nor-   Holibut.     ^^®  Halihut. 
way,  then  part  of  the  Danish  dominions,  * 

in  1684 ;  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1754.  He  HolldaV  (^ol'i-dfi),  any  day  set 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  ^    apart  as  a  religious  or  na- 

and  afterwards  traveled  through  a  good  tional  festival;  in  a  general  sense  a  day 
part  of  Europe,  spending  some  time  in  or  a  number  of  days  during  which  a  per- 
Oxford,  where  he  taught  music  and  mod-  son  is  released  from  his  everyday  labors, 
ern  languages,  and  studied  modern  history  In  Britain  certain  days  were  fixed  as 
and  philosopny.  In  1718  he  was  ap-  bank-holidays  by  Parliament  in  1871,  and 
pointed  to  an  ordinary  professorship  in  it  was  enacted  that  all  business  trans- 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where  actions  which  would  have  been  valid  on 
after  this  date  he  chiefly  resided  till  his  any  such  holiday  shall  be  held  as  valid 
death.  In  1735  he  was  elected  rector,  if  performed  on  the  day  following.  In 
and  in  1737  treasurer  of  the  university  most  sections  of  the  United  States  the 
in  which  he  held  his  professorship,  and  in  holidays  are  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's 
1747  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron.  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Good 
His  works  may  be  divided  into  four  Friday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
classes — poems,  stage  pieces,  philosophi-  I^abor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
cal  treatises  and  historical  works.  His  Christmas.  Other  countries  have  patri- 
poems  are  chiefly  of  a  satirical  nature,  otic  holidays  of  historical  significance  to 
The  most  celebrated  is  Peder  Paars,  a  them,  with  various  church  and  other 
comic   heroic   poem    in   fourteen    cantos,  holidays,  while  New  Tear's  Day,  Good 
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Friday  and  Christmas  are  kept  as  holi- 
days throughout  Christendom. 
TTnliTialiArl  (hoHnz-hed),  Raphael 
AOUnsnea  Jr^^^h),  an  English 
chronicler  of  wnom  nothing  more  is 
known  than  that  he  was  descended  from 
a  family  originally  belonging  to  Cheshire, 
that  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  he  died  about  1580.  He  is 
only  known  by  his  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
lande,  Scotlande  and  Irelande^  the  first 
edition  of  which,  known  as  the  *  Shakes- 
pere  edition,*  because  it  is  the  one  which 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  him  in 
collecting  material  for  his  historical  plays, 
was  published  in  London  in  1577.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  work  Holinshed  was 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day. 

TTnlVar  (hol'kAr),  the  family  name 
AOi&ar  ^f  ^g  Maharajahs  of  Indore. 
TTnll  (hol)f  Frank,  portrait  and  sub- 
**"**  ject  painter,  son  of  Francis  Holl, 
an  eminent  engraver,  was  born  at  London 
in  1845;  died  in  1888.  He  was  a  very 
successful  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  exhibited  constantly  from  his  student 
days.  Among  his  best-known  pictures  are 
Faces  in  the  Fire,  Fem-patherers,  No 
Tidings  from  the  Sea,  Leaving  Home,  and 
Qifts  of  the  Fairies.  Later  he  devoted 
himself  to  portraiture,  in  which  he  greatly 
excelled,  and  painted  many  of  the  celebri- 
ties of  the  day. 

TTaIIoti/I  (horiand),  a  fine  and  close 
AOUana     ^^^^    ^^    \^^^^^    ^    mailed 

from  its  first  being  manufactured  in 
Holland ;  also  a  coarser  linen  fabric,  un- 
bleached or  dyed  brown,  used  for  cover- 
ing furniture,  carpets,  etc. 
TTollflTifl  a  city  o^  Ottawa  County, 
AOUana,  Michigan,  25  mUes  s.  w. 
of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  extensive 
leather  works,  large  woodenware  and 
furniture  factories,  etc«  and  is  a  prowi- 
nent  grain  market  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hope  College  and  Western  Theological 
Seminary.  Pop.  12,000. 
1Ta11qti/1  Henbt  Richard  Yassall 
AOiiana,  ^ox.  Third  Lord,  bom  in 
1773 ;  died  in  1840.  He  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father  when 
less  than  one  year  old.  In  1798  he  took 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
as  the  nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox  was 
at  once  acknowledged  as  a  Whig  leader, 
and  a  very  able  orator.  In  1806  he  was 
commissioner  for  settling  disputes  with 
the  United  States;  lord  privy  seal  in 
1806-07;  and  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  He  wrote  Life  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Foreign  Reminiscences,  pub- 
lished Three  Comedies  from  the  Spanish, 
and  made  Holland  House  the  resort  of  the 
wit,  talent  and  beauty  of  his  day. 


Holland.  JosiahGuilbert.  author 
■^^  '  and  editor,  was  born  at 
Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1819.  In 
1844  he  was  graduated  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  but  in  his  practice  re- 
ceived but  little  encouragement  At  the 
age  of  30  he  connected  mmself  with  the 
Springfield  Republican,  Dr.  Holland  ex- 
hibited remarkable  aptitude  for  journal- 
ism, and  the  paper  soon  became  vastly 
popular.  As  an  author  many  of  his  works 
were  very  successful,  with  immense  sales. 
Prominent  among  them  were  Bitter- 
sweet, a  Dramatic  Poem;  8evenoaks, 
Miss  OuilberVs  Career,  an4  Nicholas 
Mintum,  novels,  and  History  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  In  1870  Dr.  Holland 
began  editing  8cribner*s  Monthly.  He 
died  in  1881. 

Holland.    Pi^QOO^  o*"-     see  Nether- 

*^  '    lands. 

Holland     new,    the    name    formerly 

^  given  to  the  island  or  con- 
tinent of  Australia. 

Holland,  north  (NoordhoUand), 
M.vxxc»uu|  j^^  Holland,  South 
(Suidholland),  two  provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  greater  part  of  the  former 
consists  of  a  peninsula,  bounded  by  the 
North  Sea  on  the  w.  and  the  Zuider  Zee 
on  the  E.  Area,  1054  sq.  miles.  It  lies 
very  low,  some  portions  of  it  being  at 
least  partially  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  generally  fertile.  A  broad  mar- 
gin of  downs  or  sand-hills  protects  it  from 
the  sea  on  the  west.  Besides  rivers 
(Vecht,  Amstel,  Zaan,  etc.),  it  is  inter- 
sected bjr  the  Great  North  Holland  CanaL 
The  chief  towns  are  Amsterdam,  Alk- 
maar,  Haarlem,  Helder,  Zaandam.  Pop. 
968,104. — South  Holland,  the  most  pop- 
ulous province  of  the  Netherlands,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Holland, 
on  the  west  by  the  German  Ocean.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  broken 
up  into  several  islands.  Area,  1155  sq. 
miles.  Like  North  Holland,  it  is  a  flat 
and  depressed  tract,  and  it  also  is  pro- 
tected from  the  sea  on  the  west  by  a  mar- 
gin of  downs  or  sand-hills.  Tne  chief 
river  is  the  Rhine,  with  its  numerous 
branches.  The  lakes  were  formerly  nu- 
merous, but  most  of  them  are  now 
drained.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  principal  towns  are 
Delft,  Dort,  Gorkum,  Gouda,  Leyden, 
Rotterdam,  Schiedam's  Gravenhage  (The 
Hague).  Pop.  1,144,448. 
Holland,    Philemon,    physician. 

^  teacher,  and  'translator- 
general  of  his  age,'  born  at  Chelmsford, 
England,  in  1551;  died  in  1636.  He  be- 
came master  of  the  free  grammar  school 
of  Coventry,  and  also  practiced  as  a  phy- 
sician.     His    translations   include    Livy, 
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Pliny,  Plutarch's  Morals,  Suetonius,  Greece,  and  is  a  frequent  ornament  of 
Xenophon,  etc.,  and  he  published  an  gardens.  There  are  many  varieties,  with 
edition,  with  additions,  of  Camden's  single  and  double  flowers,  characterized 
Britannia.  by  the  tints  of  yellow,  red,  purple  and 

Hollands     ^^^  ^^  ^^^   purple   approaching   to   black.     It 

*^^  ***•  reaches  a  height  of  8  feet  or  more. 

KoIIat  (hoHAr),  Wbnzkl  or  Wen- V^^l^pg  (hOmz),  Maby  Jane  (n6e 
•°-""»*  CESLAU8,  a  Bohemian  en-  -n-"""^*  Hawes),  American  author, 
graver,  born  at  Prague  about  1607 ;  died  bom  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1839 ;  died 
at  London  in  1677.  He  accompanied  190  r.  She  was  one  of  the  most  ponular 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  British  ambassa-  of  American  novelists,  over  2,000,000 
dor  to  the  German  emperor,  to  London,  copies  of  her  books  having  been  sold, 
who  employed  him  to  engrave  some  of  the  Among  her  novels  are  Dora  Dean,  Marion 
pictures  of  his  collection.  Among  his  Gray,  The  Cromptons. 
numerous  works,  which  are  esteemed  for  Holmes  (hOmz),  Oliveb  Wendell, 
their  delicate,  firm,  and  spirited  execution,  **v***xvo  writer,  bom  at  Cambridge, 
and  which  number  some  2740  plates,  is  Mussadiusetts,  in  1809.  and  educated  at 
a  set  of  twenty-eight  plates,  entitled  Or-  Harvard  University.  He  began  the  study 
natus  Muliehru  AnglicanuSt  representing  of  law,  but  in  a  short  time  relinquished 
the  dresses  of  Englishwomen  of  all  ranks  it  for  that  of  medicine.  In  1839  he  be- 
and  conditions  in  full  length  figures ;  came  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  etc  in  Dartmouth  OUege,  New  Hampshire, 

TTaIIaut  VJqt^  the  trade  term  for  but  resigned  after  two  years'  service  in 
AUiiuw  witrc^  ^  j^^  qj  vessels  order  to  devote  himself  to  practice  in 
made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  used  Boston.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  to  the 
for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  chair  of  anatomy  at  Harvard,  a  position 

Wnllv  (t^ol'i;  Ilew),  a  genus  of  plants  which  he  fiUed  till  1882.  As  an  author 
^^^^J  of  the  order  Aquifoliacese,  em-  "©  was  prolific  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
bracing  a  number  of  evergreen  trees  or  ^^^  shone  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
shrubs.  The  common  hol&  (/.  aquifo-  famous  group  associated  with  the  Atlantic 
Uum)  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  is  a  MontMv.  His  chief  worki^  besides  sev- 
handsome,  conical  evergreen  tree,  growing  ®^1  volumes  of  poems,  and  treatises  on 
to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet  Its  leaves  medidne,  are  Tfce  J. i*<ocra*  of  the  Break- 
are  dark-green,  shining,  and  leathery,  /«*  J»?«»  ^¥Jt^^t?^^  ^\  *^^  Break- 
abundantly  armed  with  prickles  on  the  &«*/ «^^,^d  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
lower  branches,  but  free  from  them  on  Vable;  EU%e  Venner^  The  Guardian 
the  upper,  or  on  very  old  trees.  The  Angel,  A  Mortal  Antipathy  and  Mem- 
flowers  are  white,  appearing  in  May ,  J|J»*f  of  Motley  and  Emerson.  He  died 
the  froit  is  red,  ripening  in  September,  October  7,  1894. 

and  remaining  on  toe  tree  all  the  winter.  Holmes.  Oliveb  wbndeix,  son  of  tte 
It  is  excellentiy  adapted  for  hedges  and  ^  ^  J  above,  bora  at  Boston  1841; 
fences,  as  it  bears  clipping.  The  wowl  gaduated  from  Harvard  in  1861;  from 
is  hard  and  white,  and  is  employed  for  Harvard  Law  School  in  1866 ;  served  in 
turnery  work,  knife  handles,  etc  The  fee  Civil  War,  and  was  wounded  at  Ball's 
bark  yields  a  mucilaginous  substance,  Bluff,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  In 
from  which  birdlime  is  made.  Amonir  1B67  he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachus- 
the  Romans  it  was  customary  to  send  ftts  bar ;  became  prof ^sor  of  law  at 
boughs  of  hoUy  to  friends,  with  new-year's  Harvard  1882 ;  chief  ju^ice  Supreme 
gifts,  as  emblematical  of  good  wishes;  Court  of  Massadiusetts  1899-1902;  as- 
and  it  is  used  to  decorate  houses  at  5?c|?*?  J"»^<^.  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Christmas.  The  American  holly  {He^  Suited  States  1902. 
.  opaoa)  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  HolmeS.  William  Henry,  -^erican 
*  United  States.  It  sometimes  attains  the  T'  ^  J.,  if?ol?§wt,  born  in  Harrison 
height  of  bO  feet,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  in  County,  Ohio,  in  1846.  In  1872  he  became 
diameter.  The  /.  glalra  is  another  spe-  first  assistant  ^d  then  (18^)  geologist 
cies  of  holly,  inhabitating  the  coast  re-  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
gions  of  the  United  States.  Its  leaves  Since  October,  1902,  he  lias  been  chief 
furnished  the  'black  drink'  which  used  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
to  hold  an  important  place  in  Indian  Holm-Oak,  S?^?**  ^^U  *  ^^^' 
ceremonies.    The  mat^  or  Paramiay  tea-  __  _.  *    like    tree,    native   of    the 

plant  is  a  species  of  holly  (7.  Paraguay-  Mediterranean  countries,  vrith  holly-like 
Lj^)  ^  leaves.    In  its  native  countries  it  attains 

TTftllvliOpk    (hol'i-hok).    a    perennial  a  considerable  size  and  aje. 
nOUynOCK    ^p^^^      (Auhcea  ro«ea).  Holof ernes  (hol-o-fer'a«i).     See 
nat  order  Malvaceae.    It  is  a  native  of  Judith. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

The  Poet's  Birthplace  and  Study. 
Successively  law  student,  physician  and  Harvard  professor  of  anatomy.  Holmes'  undvinc;  fame  rests  on  his 
authorship.    "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  was  beloved  for  his  cremality,  of  which  these  intimate 

photographs  give  some  suggestion. 
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Holograph  Holy  Ghost 

Holo^Tfi.'nh    (iioru-graf),     any     writ-  ftigned  with  their  own  hands,  and  with< 

jAuxv^xA^u    jjjg^    j^    ^    letter,    deed,  out  the  countersign   of  a   minister.     It 

will,  etc^  wholly  written  by  the  person  consisted  of  a  declaration,   that,  in  ac- 

from  whom  it  bears  to  proceed.    In  8cota  oordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 

law  a  holograph  deed  is  valid  without  the  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  principles  of  justice, 

signatures  of  witnesses,   but  in  English  charity,  and  peace  should  be  the  basis  of 

law  every  deed,  whether  holograph  or  not,  their  internal  administration,  and  of  their 

must  have  the  names  of  two  witnesses  international  relations,  and  that  the  hap- 

attached  to/  it  to  render  it  valid.     The  piness    and    religious    welfare    of    their 

rule  as  to  witnesses  varies  in  the  various  subjects  should  be  their  great  object    Its 

states  of  this  country.  real  aim,  however,  was  to  maintain  the 

jSolnntvcMllS     (hol-op-tik'i-us),  a  power  and  influence  of  the  existing  dy- 

a^vM/^vj  v.uA«M>     genus  of  fossil  gan-  nasties,  and  its  methods  were  by  no  means 

oid  fishes  occurring  in  the  upper  old  red  in    accordance    with    its    title.      It    wa^ 

sandstone.     The  head  was  covered  with  offered  for  signature  to  all  the  European 

large    plates,   and    the    bodv   with    bony  powers  except  the  pope  and  the  sultan 

scales,  rhombic  or  cycloid  in  form.     The  of  Turkey,  and  accepted   by  all  except 

jaws,  besides  being  armed  with  numerous  Britain.     Its  purpose  of  aiding  Spain  in 

sharp-pointed    fish-teeth    were    furnished  subduing  her  American  colonies,  with  the 

with  large  teeth  of  a  conical  form.  idea  of  acquiring  for  its  members  terri- 

Holothnria  (hol-o-thU'ri-a),  the  type  tpry  in  America,  was  a  leading  cause  of 

A4.vj.vvuu.xj.c»  ^£   ^j^  ^j.^gj.  ^£  Bchmo-  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

derms,  the  Holothuriaidea  or  sea-cucum-  which  put  a  definite  end  to  the  scheme, 

bers.    This  order  is  destitute  of  the  cal-  The  events  of  1848  broke  up  the  Holy 

careous  plates  typical  of  the  class,  but  Alliance. 

has  a  leathery  integument  open  at  both  TT/i] v  floof  nf  TrATraa     a  relic  pre- 

ends,    and    pierced    by    orifices    through  ^^^V  ^^^^  ^^  irCVCS,    ^^^^  ^^*^ 

which   suctorial   feet   or   ambulacra   pro-  the  cathedral  of  Treves,  and  claimed  to 

trude.    They  have  the  mouth  surrounded  be  the  identical  seamless  coat  worn  by 

by  tentacula ;  a  long  convoluted  alimen-  Jesus  at  his  crucifixion,  and  for  which  &e 

tary  canal ;  respiratory  organs  near  the  soldiers  cast  lots.    It  is  said  to  have  been 

anus,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  two  brought  from  Palestine  by  the  Empress 

branching  arborescent  tubes  (forming  the  Helena. 

*  respiratory  tree ' )  into  which  the  water  Tfnlv  PfQee   College  of  the,  a  Homan 

is    admitted;    and    the    organs    of    both  **     •'        ^*'*'' Catholic  college  at  Wor- 

sexes    in    each    individual.         They    are  cester,  Mass.;  controlled  by  the  Fathers 

capable  of  extending  themselves  to:  sev-  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  founded  in  1843. 

eral  times  the  length  they  have  in  a  state  In  1914  it  had  573  a^dents.  ^  l 

of  repose,  and  of  extraordinary  reproduc-  H^lv  Cross  MonnfjIlTl      situated  in 

tion  of  parts,  even  of  vital  organs.    The  ^^'^J  ^™»»  JUOUniain,     Colorado, 

young   undergo   a   metamorphosis  during  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockv  Mts.,  about  15. 

development.    They  abound  in  the  Asiatic  m.  N.  w.  of  Leadville ;  height,  14,000  feet 

seas,  the  b«che-demer  or  trepang  being  a  ]Solv  Ohost     according  to  Trinitari- 

member   of    the    family,   and    highly   es-  **^*J   «a*vov,    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    Persoh 

teemed  in  China  as  an  article  of  food.  in   the   Holy   Trinity ;   according   to   the 

TTnlflf    Hermann,  Eduard  von,  histo-  Sodnians,  a  Biblical  metaphor,  to  dedlg- 

A.UADb,   rian,    born   at   Fellin,    Livoisia  nate  the  divine  influence.     The  doctrine 

(Bmsia),  in  1841;  removed  to  New  York  of  the  Athanasian  creed  adopted  by  Ro- 

in  1864 ;   was  subsequently  professor  of  man  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists 

history  at  Strasburg  and  Freiburg.     He  alike,  is  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 

wrote  a  very  able  Constitutional  History  from  both   Son  and  Father,  and  is  eo- 

oj  the  United  States,  also  Constitutional  eternal  and  equal  with  both.     The  East- 

Law  of  the  United  States,  and  Life  of  ern     Church,     however,     following     the 

J.  0.  Calhoun.    He  died  in  1904.  Council   of  Alexandria  held  in  362,   as- 

TTnlafAiti    (hol'stin).      See    SohUswig-  serts  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 

AOiSXem    ^oUtein.  the  Father  alone. 

TTaI  afar   (hdl'ster),    a    leathern    case  VaIv  fl'TiAftf     Order  of,  an  order  of 

noisier  ^^^    ^    pj^^oi,    carried    by    a  ^^^y  WHOSi;,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^pj, 

horseman  at  the  fore  part  of  his  saddle,  tallers,  founded  by  Guy,  s6n  of  William, 

and  frequently  covered  with  wool  or  fur.  Count   of  Montpellier,   towards   the   end 

TTaIit   AlliQTirtA      a  league  concluded  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  relief  of 

AOiy  iliuauce,     ^^  p^j.5a^    Septem-  the  poor,  the  infirm  and  foundlings.  After 

ber  26,  1815,  between  Alexander  I,  em-  the   middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 

peror  of  Russia.  Francis  of  Austria,  and  was  united  with  the  order  of  St  Lazarus 

Frederick   William  III    of  Prussia,  and  by   Clement   XIII.     This   was  also   th« 
17—5 
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Holy  Orail  Holyrood 

name  of  the  principal  military  order  in  about  2^  miles  in  length,  and  about  IH 
France  instituted  in  1578  by  Henry  III,  miles  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part, 
abolished  in  1789,  revived  at  the  Restora-  The  village  of  Lindisfarne  on  the  s.  w.  is 
tion,  and  again  abolished  in  1830.  much  resorted  to  by  summer  visitors,  but 

Holv  Orail      ^^  (JraiL  the  great  object  of  interest  is  the  extensive 

J'    \4i.c»xx«  ^  ruined  abbey  of  Lindisfarne,  founded  in 

Holv  Ora^fl      Sieroohloe,  an  odorifer-   634  by  Oswald,  king  of  Noruiumbria,  de- 
J   ^**«*ooj    Q^g  genug  qI  grasses  be-   stroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  restored  by  the 
longing  to  the  Phalaridese,  and  consisting;   Normans  in  1093. 

of  several  species  spread  over  the  cold  HolvOftkA  (hSl'yeJk  or  hMi-dk), 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  H.  bore-  •***'*J^  vci.ji.v  Geoboe  Jacob,  English  so- 
AUa,  or  northern  holy  grass,  is  found  in  cial  reformer,  born  at  Birmingham,  1817 ; 
Scotland,  Iceland,  and  throughout  North-  died,  1906.  In  1837  he  fell  under  the 
em  Europe.  Asia  and  America,  and  influence  of  Robert  Owen,  and  became 
occurs  also  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  its  (1841)  one  of  his  most  active  'social 
name  from  the  practice  adopted  in  some  missionaries.*  His  later  years  were  de- 
parts of  Germany  of  strewing  it  before  voted  to  the  spread  of  secularism, 
the  doors  of  churches  on  festival  days.  Holvoke  (i^^l'y^k),  a  city  of  Hamp- 
TTnlvTiPflil  (hol'i-hed),  an  island  and  •**v*JV'^*^  ^en  county,  Massachusetts, 
.a.vxjriicau  ggaport  town  of  Nortii  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey.  The  8  miles  N.  of  Springfield.  It  is  a  pros- 
island  is  about  7  miles  long  and  5  miles  perous  manufacturing  place,  its  rise  dat- 
broad  at  the  widest  part,  is  situated  off  ing  from  1849,  when  a  dam  constructed 

across  the  river,  which  here  falls  60  feet 
in  the  course  of  a  mile,  supplied  it  with 
extensive  water  power.  It  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  paper,  thread,  machin- 
ery and  various  other  articles.  Its  paper 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  the  textile  works  are  very 
.  large.  Pop.  63.000. 
Holy  Orders.    ®^  Orders,  Holy. 

Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,  ^^^^ 

to  apply  more  particularly  to  that  group 
of  localities  of  which  the  Church  of  the 
Holy   Sepulchre  is  the  center,   some  of 
the  other  more  celebrated  objects  being 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
etc.,  all  connected  with  the  life  and  pas- 
sion  of  our  Saviour.   The  guardianship 
of  the  holy  places  has  been  a  cau<ie  of 
much  contention  between  the  Greek  and 
I-atin  churches.    They  were  formerly  un- 
the  west  side  of  Anglesey,  and  is  oon-   der  the  control  of  the  latter,  but  since 
nected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.   1757  they  have  been  committed  to  the  care 
The  town  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  the   of  the   Greek   Church   by   imperial   ordi- 
island,   and   owes   its   prosperity   to   the  nance  of  the  Porte.     Demands  made  re- 
railway    and    steamboat    traffic    between   specting     the     holy     places     and     the 
England  and  Dublin.    The  harbor  of  ref-   protection  of  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey, 
uge   (Victoria  Harbor),  opened  in  1873.   f^d  to  the  Crimean  war  of  1854-66. 
is  formed  by  a  breakwater  which  is  7860  XTfA^  Py>TnflTi  "Rm-nirA      »     title 
feet   in   length.     Ropemaking   and   ship-  ^^^7  UrOman  JiilUpire,     ^^^^^  ^^^ 
building   are   leading   industries.        Pop.   German    Empire   received    in   962   when 
10,638.  Otho  I  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope 

TTnW  TaloTiii  or  LiNDiSFABNE,  an  John  XII.  It  came  to  an  end  when 
AUiy  xsmiiu,  .gi^jj^  ^^  ^j^^  north-  Francis  II  became  hereditary  emperor 
east  coast  of  England,  11  miles  south-  of  Austria  in  1804. 
east  of  Berwick.  It  is  1%  miles  from  SolvTOOd  (hol'i-rOd),  Palace  and 
the  mainland,  with  which  it  is  connected  -^^^^J^^^**  Abbey  op,  in  Edinburgh, 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand,  traversable  at  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  town, 
low  water.     It  is  of  an  irregular  form.  The  abbey  church,  founded  in  1128  by 
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Holy  Sepnlcher  Home 

David  I,  containing  the  royal  vault,  with  V^lv  WfiAk  ^^  Passion  Week,  is 
the  ashes  of  numerous  members  of  tho  •^''^V  ^  c^ik.>  ^j^^^^  which  immediate- 
Scottish  royal  race,  is  now  mostly  in  ly  precedes  Easter,  and  is  devoted  es* 
ruin.  The  palace  is  a  large  quadrangular  pecially  to  commemorate  the  passion  of 
building  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  court  our  Lord.  The  days  more  especially 
within  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  It  wan  solemnized  during  it  are  Spy  Wednesday, 
erected  in  successive  parts  from  1501  to  Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday  and 
1679,  contains  the  private  royal  apart-  Holy  Saturday.  It  is  an  institutiou  of 
ments  in  modernized  condition,  the  rooms  very  early  origin,  and  is  known  as  Great 
associated  with  the  events  in  the  reign  Week,  Silent  Week,  Penitential  Week, 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  gallery  etc  Spy  Wednesday  was  a  name  given 
160  feet  long,  in  which  are  portraits  of  in  allusion  to  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by 
all  the  Scottish  kings,  most  of  them  Judas  Iscariot  Maundy  or  Holy  Thurs- 
imaginary.  The  abbey  and  its  precincts  day  especially  commemorates  the  institu- 
possess  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  in-  tion  of  the  Eucharist 
solvent  debtors,  but  tbe  class  of  debtors  Holvwell  (hori-wel),  parliamentary 
entitled  to  sanctuary  has  been  so  re-  ••^vxjw^xa  borough,  Flintshire.  North 
stricted  by  recent  legislation  that  the  Wales,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  17 
institution  may  be  looked  upon  as  oh-  miles  s.  w.  LiverpooL  It  takes  its  name 
solete.  from   the  well  of  St   Winifred,   one  of 

TTnlv  SAnnlnliAr  Knights  of  the,  the  most  copious  springs  in  Britain,  long 
AUiy  oepuicuer,  ^^  order  of  a. famous  resort  for  the  supematurd  curS 
knighthood  founded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouil-  of  bodily  disease  and  infirmity.  The  well 
Ion,  1099,  for  the  guardianship  of  the  is  covered  by  a  small  Gothic  building  of 
Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  early  date.  It  formerly  sent  up  20  tons 
the  protection  of  pilgrims.  It  was  re-  of  water  a  hiinute,  but  its  flow  has  de- 
vived  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  1496,  and  creased.  Near  the  town  are  coal  and 
reorganized  in  1847  and  1868.  lead  mines,  quarries,  etc.    Pop.  2K^9. 

Holv  Spirit  Plant  *^  orchid  a-  Homaere   j^^°^'^)k  '^  {eudai  law,  a 

A&vAjr  »yxxj.ii  .i.j.c«uv9  ceous  plant  **va**ci.5^  formal  acknowledgment 
(PerUteria  data)  of  Central  America,  made  by  a  feudal  tenant  to  and  in  pres- 
known  also  as  the  dove^lant,  from  the  ence  of  his  lord  on  receiving  the  investi- 
resemblance  of  the  united  stamens  and  ture  of  a  fief  or  coming  to  it  by  succession,, 
pistil  of  the  flower  to  a  dove  hovering  that  he  was  his  vassal.  The  tenant,  be- 
with  expanded  wings,  somewhat  like  the  ine  ungirt  and  uncovered,  kneeled  and 
conventional  dove  seen  in  artistic  repre-  held  up  both  his  hands  betweeen  those 
sentations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  has  a  of  the  lord,  who  sat  before  him,  and 
spike  of  almost  globose,  sweet-scented  there  professed  that  *he  did  become  his 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white,  dotted  with  man,  from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and 
lilac  on  the  base  of  the  lip.  limb,   and  earthly  •  honor,*   and   then   re- 

TTAltr  TliTiTHiiloir     Ascension-day,    in   ceived  a  kiss  from  his  lord. 
XLOiy  inursaay,   ^^^     Anglican   Hombnr?    (hom'bHrg),    a    town    of 
Church,  a  movable  feast,  always  falling  o     Prussia,  province  of  Hes- 

on  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whitsun-  se-Nassau,  9  miles  N.  N.  w.  Frankfort 
tide.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  is 
the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  See  Holy  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  min- 
Week,  eral  springs   and   bathing   establishment, 

TTnlir  TXTar^     See  Crusades,  to    which    gaming-tables    were    formerly 

AUiy    W »!-».  attached.    The  waters  are  of  two  classes, 

TTAltr  ^Xrtki^T  in  the  Greek  and  those  of  three  springs  being  purgative. 
Auxy  watci)  Roman  Catholic  and  used  for  complaints  of  the  stomach, 
churches,  salted  water  which  has  been  liver,  kidneys,  etc. ;  those  of  the  remuin- 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorcism,  and  Ing  two  containing  iron  and  being  used 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  faith-  as  a  tonic.  Pop.  (1905)  13,740. 
ful  and  things  used  for  the  church.  It  TTninft  (h6m).  Daniel  Dottglas,  spir- 
is   placed    at    the   door   of   churches,    so  ituab'st.  born  near  Edinburgh  in 

that  worshipers  may  sprinkle  themselves  1833 ;  died  in  1886.  He  was  brought  when 
with  it  as  they  enter,  and  it  is  used  in  young  to  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
nearly  every  blessing  which  the  church  youth  became  famona  for  his  medium- 
gives.  SprinklinflT  the  peonle  with  holy  iatic  powers.  In  1855  h«  removed  to 
water  seems  to  date  from  the  ninth  cen-  Europe,  where  his  remarkable  manifesta- 
tury,  and  it  is  considered  efficacious  not  tions  excit*»d  great  attenti'^n.  He  was 
from  any  virtue  of  its  own,  but  from  the  espec^'nllv  notithle  from  having  convinr»ed 
effect  of  the  church's  prayers  at  the  time  Sir  William  CrooVes.  the  fnmous  phys- 
of  nsing.  icist,  of  the  truth  of  spiritualism. 
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TTomp  Henbt,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and 
^UULC,  author,  born  in  1696;  died  in 
1782.  He  studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1724.  He  soon 
acquired  reputation  by  a  number  of  pub- 
lications on  the  civil  and  Scottish  law. 
In  1752  he  became  a  judge  of  session, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes. 
In  addition  to  his  legal  works  he  pub- 
lished Essays  on  British  Antiquities; 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  MoraUty  ana 
Natural  Religion,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity; 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking;  and 
his- best-known  work,  Elements  of  Oriti- 
oism,  tn  which,  discarding  all  arbitrary 
rules  of  literary  composition,  he  endeavors 
to  establish  a  new  theory  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  In  1776  he  pub- 
lished the  Oentleman  Farmer;  and  m 
1781  Loose  Thoughts  on  Education. 
Home  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman 
>  and  dramatic  poet,  born  at 
Leith  in  1722 ;  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1808. 
He  studied  for  the  church,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford. 
vacant  by  the  aeath  of  Blair,  author  or 
the  Grave.  His  tragedy  of  Douglas  was 
performed  at  Edinburgh  in  1756,  and  at- 
tained a  wonderful  popularity,  which  has 
not  ;^et  altogether  disappeared.  The  pro- 
duction gave  great  offense  to  the  church 
as  a  body:  tne  author  was  threatened 
with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  in  con- 
sequence resigned  his  living,  and  ever 
after  acted  and  appeared  as  a  layman. 
He  retired  into  England,  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  re- 
ceived a  considerable  pension.  His  other 
plays,  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  the  Fatal 
Discovery,  Alonzo,  and  Alfred,  are  abso- 
lutely forgotten,  a  fate  which  their  medi- 
ocrity deserves.  His  History  of  the 
Rebellion  of  17A5'46  also  disappointed 
public  expectation. 

Home  Department,    ^^^  ^f  "SJ; 

executive  government  of  Britain  in  which 
the  interior  affairs  of  the  country  are 
regulated.  It  is  analogous  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  interior  of  other  countries ;  its 
headquarters  is  the  home  office,  and  its 
chief  is  the  home  secretary. 
TToTnAr  (hO'm^r;  Greek,  J7om^o«),  an 
j^sfUL^M.  ancient  Greek  epic  poet  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
some  even  doubting  whether  he  ever  ex- 
isted. The  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
he  was  a  native  of  some  locality  on  the 
sea-board  of  Asia  Minor*  and  that  he 
flourished  between  950  and  850  b.c.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  Homer  is 
found  in  Xenophanes  (sixth  century  B. 
c.)  The  common  statement  that  he  was 
blind  may  safely  be  discarded.  The  poens 


that  have   been  generally   attributed   to 
Homer  are  the  lUad  and  Odyssey,    The 
Batrachomyomachia,    or    Battle    of    the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  and  certain  hymns  to 
the   gods  also   passed   under   his   name, 
though  belonging  to  a  later  period.    The 
Iliad   in    its    present    form    consists    of 
twenty-four  books,  and  tells  the  story  of 
the  siege  of  Troy  from   the  quarrel  of 
Achilles  with  Agamemnon  to  the  burial 
of  Hector,  with  subordinate  episodes.  The 
Odyssey  is  also  in  twenty-four  books,  and 
records     the     adventures     of     Odysseus 
(Ulysses)   on  his 
return  voyage  to 
his  home  in  Ith- 
aca after  the  fall 
of    Troy.      Even 
as    early   as    the 
beginning  of  the 
Christian  era, 
certain    Greek 
critics    (the  Sep- 
aratists)   m  a  i  n- 
tained    that    the 
two   poems   were 
the  work  of  dif- 
ferent poets,  but 
the     general     be- 
lief continued   to 
be    that    there 
was    one    author 
for     both.       The 
entire   system   of 
Homeric  criticism, 
however,  was  revolutionized  in  1795  by 
F.  A.  Wolf  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Homer, 
He  asserted  that  the  lUad  and  Odyssey 
were  not  originally  committed  to  wntine, 
and  were  not  two  complete  and  independ- 
ent   poems,    but    originally   a    series    of 
songs    of    different    poets.  (Homer    and 
others),    celebrating    single    exploits    of 
heroes,  and  first  connected  as  wholes  by 
Pisistratus,    about    540    B.c.      Some    of 
Wolfs     arguments     have     been     proved 
erroneous,    but   since   his    time    the    old 
views  in  regard  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
have  been  held  by  comparatively  few  of 
the  ablest  scholars,  though  what  theory 
is  now  the  most  common  is  difficult  to 
say.    Among  the  most  conservative  theo- 
ries is  that  which  assigns  to  Homer  a 
central  or  basal  portion  of  both  lUad  and 
Odyssey,  to  which  additions  by  other  poets 
were  gradually  united;  but  generally  the 
Odyssey  is  regarded  as  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  Iliad,  and  not  by  the  poet 
who  produced   the  Iliad  in   its  original 
form. 

Homer.  Winslow,  painter,  born  at 
AUiucJTy  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1831.  He  studied  lithography,  then  be- 
KSLU  to  draw  on  wood  for  engravers,  and 
m  1859  established  himself  in  New  York, 


Homer — ftndent  bust. 
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Home  Eule  Homiletios 

where  he  became  a  newspaper  artist  and  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  male  or 
correspondent  His  war  pictures  were  female,  21  years  old,  may  become  the 
highly  esteemed,  especially  his  Prisonert  possessor  of  a  homestead  of  80  or  lOU 
at  the  Front,     He  died  in  1910.  acres,  by  occupation  and  cultivation,  to 

Home  Anle  ^^  British  politics,  a  be  taken  from  unreserved  public  land&. 
*  measure  which  has  A  fee  of  $5  or  $10  is  required  to  be  paid 
been  very  actively  advocated  in  regard  on  filing  affidavit  of  settlement,  cituBen- 
to  Ireland.  The  leading  feature  of  the  ship,  age,  etc.  The  total  fee  is  from 
Irish  Home  Rule  party  seems  to  be  the  $26  to  $34,  according  to  the  district  oi 
establishment  of  a  native  parliament  in  settlement  Five  years*  residence  and 
Ireland  to  conduct  all  local  and  internal  cultivation  are  required,  but  only  three 
legislation,  leaving  the  general  political  are  demanded  where  5  or  10  acres  o£ 
government  of  the  empire  to  an  imperial  forest  trees  have  been  cultivated.  Ex- 
parliament  The  movement  originated  Union  veterans  or  their  heirs  may  obtain 
in  the  formation  of  the  Home  Qovernment  a  patent  one  year  after  residence.  Bene- 
Association  at  Dublin,  in  1870,  under  the  fits  are  limited  to  one  claim,  except  that 
presidency  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  At  tbe  veterans  who  have  made  one  land  settle- 
general  election  of  1874  the  party  sue-  ment  may  also  take  a  homestead  claim, 
ceeded  in  sending  60  Home  Rule  members  Under  timber  culture  provisions  home^ 
to  parliament  for  Irish  constituencies,  stead  locators  may  secure  another  160 
The  elections  of  1885  and  1886  still  fur-  acres,  including  timber  area,  by  cultivat- 
ther  strengthened  the  party,  86  members  ing  40  acres  of  trees.  A  homestead  is 
foUowine  the  lead  of  Mr.  Farnell  (whic'h  free  from  debt  liability  before  patent 
see).  The  original  scheme  has  been  ma-  issues  and  a  locator  may,  on  proof  of 
terially  modified  since  Butt's  time,  and  settlement  six  months  after  occupancy,  buy 
there  are  not  wanting  Irishmen  who  de-  said  land  at  preemption  price.  A  general 
dare  openly  for  absolute  independence,  land-office,  forming  a  bureau  of  the  In- 
which  many  believe  to  be  the  ultimate  terior  Department  is  in  change  of  land 
aim  of  the  whole  party.  The  conversion  administration.  Bach  State  has  a  sur^ 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  many  members  of  veyor-general,  and  each  congressional  dis^ 
the  Liberal  party  to  Home  Rule  principles  trict  a  land-office.  The  public  lands  are 
added  immense  strength  to  the  movement  divided  into  *  hundreds.'  10  miles  square ; 
In  1893  a  Home  Rule  bill  was  passed  by  these  into  *  sections,'  1  mile  square,  and 
the  Commons,  but  defeated  by  the  loords.  these  into  quarters  of  160  acres  and 
Another  bill  introduced   by  Mr.  Asquith  eighths  of  80  acres. 

in  1912  met  with  a  similar  fate;  but  was  HomiClde  (hom'i-sid),  the  killing  of 
enacted  into  law  May  25,  1D14,  over  the  ^^v*****^***^  one  man  or  human  being 
veto  of  the  Houise  o.  T.ords.  It  provides  by  another.  In  law,  homicide  is  of  three 
for  an  Irish  Parliameut  (insisting  of  a  kinds — justifiable,  ewousahle,  and  teto- 
nominated  House  of  Lords  aiivl  a  House  of  nious— justifiable,  when  it  proceeds  from 
Commons  with  104  members;  and  differs  unavoidable  necessity,  as  where  the 
^rom  the  Gladstone  measures  chiefly  in  proper  officer  inflicts  capital  punishment 
the  wider  range  of  financial  powers  where  an  officer  of  justice  Kills  an  of- 
granted  to  tL.>  IriRh  government  and  in  fender  who  assaults  or  resists  him  and 
•^he  absence  of  any  p:ovi:ion8  for  Irish  who  cannot  otherwise  be  captured,  or 
contribution  to  imperial  expenditures.  where  persons  are  killed  in  the  dispersion 

TT#\'mA.a-i/»1r'nAaa  in  medicine,  Noi*  of  rebellious  or  riotous  assemblies;  em- 
XLU1UC-511/1U1C99,  ff^lgi^^  g^  diseas«  cusable,  when  it  happens  'rom  misadven- 
arising  from  an  intense  and  uncontrolled  ture.  as  where  a  man  in  doing  a  lawful 
feeling  of  grief  at  separation  from  act  by  accident  kills  another,  or  in  self- 
one's  home  or  native  land.  defense,  as  where  a  man  kills  another  in 
TTnTnAQfAflfl  (hOm'sted),  a  manufac-  defense  of  the  life  of  himself,  his  wife, 
XLUiucaiicau  ^^jng  town  of  Allegheny  children,  parent  servant,  etc. ;  felonious, 
county,  Pennsylvania,  7  miles  8.  B.  of  when  it  proceeds  from  malice,  or  is  done 
Pittsburgh.  It  has  extensive  steel  works  in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful  act 
and  other  manufactures.  A  serious  labor  or  in  a  sudden  passion.  Self-murder 
outbreak  took  place  here  in  1892,  attract-  also  is  felonious  homicide.  Felonious 
ing  wide  attenuon  and  ending  in  the  loss  homi<dde  comprehends  murder  and  man- 
of  several  lives.    Pop.  18,713.                       slaughter. 

TTATnAflfAflrl  T.Q  1X711  ^*^*  enacted  in  VDmilAtiAfl  (hom-i-lefiks),  the  art 
nomeSXeaa  Ijaws,  ^i^^  United  SUtes  -ttOm^CWw  of  preaching;  that 
by  Ck>ngres8  or  hj  State  legislatures  with  branch  of  practical  theology  which  teaches 
a  view  to  securmg  to  families  the  pos-  the  principles  of  adapting  the  discourses 
session  of  a  home  and  land.  Under  these  of  the  pulpit  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
laws  any  citizen,  or  person  who  dedarea  the  hearers,  and  the  best  methods  which 
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for  initmctiiig  their  hearers  by  their  doc-  or  mUopathif.  In  practice  homoeiMithy  for- 
trines  and  example.  Increased  attention  merly  was  associated  with  the  system  of 
has  been  drawn  to  homiletics  by  Lyman  administering  infinitesinuU  doses,  though 
Beecher  of  Yale.  this  practice  has  been  modified  within  re- 

Homilv  (hom'i-li),  a  discourse  or  cent  years  and  larger  doses  are  given. 
jxvuuxj  sermon  read  or  pronounced  The  system  of  homoeopatliy  in  Euroi>ey 
to  an  audience  on  some  subject  of  re-  and  especially  in  Britain,  has  been  bit- 
ligion ;  a  discourse  pronounced  in  the  terly  ooposed  by  the  older  school  of  medi- 
church  by  the  minister  to  the  congrega-  cine,  though  the  antagonism  has  miti- 
tion.  The  ancient  homily  was  sometimes  gated  within  recent  years.  In  the  United 
simply  a  conyersation^  the  prelate  talk-  States  homoeopathy  met  with  less  opposi- 
ing  to  the  people  and  interrogating  them,  tion  and  had  a  considerable  derelopment, 
and  they  in  turn  talking  to  and  interro-  numerous  medical  colleges,  hospitals,  etc, 
ating  him.  In  modern  use  a  homily  being  established  for  the  study  and  prac- 
Jiffers  but  little  from  an  ordinary  ser-  tice  of  this  system.  According  to  the  defi- 
mon,  the  idea  of  simplicity,  however,  nition  adopted  by  the  American  Institute 
being  always  attached  to  it  The  earliest  of  Homoeopathy,  a  homoeopathic,  physi- 
existing  examples  of  the  hooiily  are  those  cian  is  one  who  adds  to  his  knowledge  of 
of  Origen  in  the  third  century.  In  the  medicine  a  special  knowledge  of  homoe- 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  this  opathic  therapeutics  and  observes  the  law 
form  of  discourse  was  sedulously  cuiti-  of  »imilia.  All  that  pertains  to  the  great 
vated,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St  field  of  medical  learning  is  his,  by  tradi- 
Dionysius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  tion,  by  inheritance,  b^  right  This  ex- 
are  among  the  names  most  eminent  in  plains  why  homoeopathic  phvsidans  some- 
this  department  It  was  in  later  cen-  times  prescribe  '  old  school  ^  drugs, 
turies,  however,  and  in  the  hands  of  V/^mAi/^noioTiQ  (h6-moi-(S'si-ans),  a 
Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  ilOmOlOUBians  ^^^  ^^  ^^ans  who 
Gregorv  of  Nazianzus,  Basil,  Cyril  of  maintained  that  the  nature  of  Christ  is 
Jerusalem,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  not  the  same  as  but  only  similar  to  that 
especially  of  Chrysoslom  that  the  homily  of  Grod.  See  JSomoousians. 
reached  its  highest  excellence.  Augus-  TTnniftlfti-ftnfl  (hom-ol'o-gus),  (1)  in 
tine  and  Gregory  the  Great  were  among  xLwuivxwgwuo  geometry,  correspond- 
tiie  western  composers  of  homilies.  In  i^g  in  relative  position  and  proportion, 
the  Church  of  England,  after  the  Refor-  (2)  In  physiology,  corresponding  In  type 
mation,  two  official  books  of  homilies  of  structure;  thus,  the  human  arm,  the 
were  issued.  These  were  called  The  First  foreleg  of  a  horse,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and 
and  Second  Books  of  HomilieSf  and  the  the  swimming-paddle  of  a  dolphin  or 
former,  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  appeared  in  whale,  being  all  composed  essentially  of 
1537;  the  latter,  said  to  be  by  Jewell,  the  same  structural  elements,  are  said  to 
in  1563.  They  were  originally  meant  be  homologous,  though  they  are  adapted 
to  be  read  by  those  of  the  inferior  clergy  for  quite  different  functions.  See  Ana- 
who  were  not  qualified  to  compose  dis-  logue. 

courses  themselves.  _  ^,      TTAmnniiaiflTia    (h6-m6-5'si-an«),     the 

TTnTfiiTic^  PiVmti  ^^  Carrier  Pig-  ilOmOOTlSianS  ^orthodox  party  in  the 
Aumxiii^  f  x^cuii.    ^^  church  during  the  great  controversy  upon 

TTATvinPArnfll  (h  o  -  m  u  -  s  firltal ;  Gr.  the  nature  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  century, 
Auiuui/cxuax  \Q^^g^  game^  kerk6$,  who  maintained  that  the  nature  of  the 
tail),  a  term  applied  in  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  same,  in  oppo- 
the  case  of  fishes  which  sition  to  the  Homoiousians,  who  held  that 
have  tails  with  ra}[8  di-  their  natures  were  only  similar, 
verging  symmetricaUy  HomOTltftni.  (hom-op't6iva),  one  of 
HomooarcalTail.  ^^"^^  ?^^  backbone,  as  HOmopi^era  ^j^^  sections  into  which 
opposed  to  heierooeroal.     the  order  of  hemipterous  insects  has  been 

Homaopathy    ^^^^"^fX^^S^t^ 

of  medicine  introduced  by  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann, of  Leipzig  (died  1843).  It  is 
founded  upon  the  belief  that  drugs  have 
the  power  of  curing  morbid  conditions 
similar  to  those  they  have  the  power  to 
excite,  an  old  belief  of  Hippocrates  long 
ago  expressed  in  the  Latin  phrase  similia  Homoptera — Cicada  Diardi* 

iimilihua    curantur    ('like    is    cured    by 

like').  In  contradistinction  to  this  sys-  divided,  the  other  section  being  the  Hete- 
tem  the  more  common  method  of  treating  roptera.  The  insects  of  this  section  have 
diseases  was  termed  by  him  heteropathy  the  wing-covers  generally  deflexed,  of  ths 
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Bame  coxudfltence  throughout,  the  anten-  power  to  a  congress  of  deputies  composed 

urn  mostly   short   and   terminated   by    a  of  thirty-seven  members.     The  ezecutive 

bristle,  and  the  body  convex  and  thick,  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

To  this  section  belong  the  aphides,  cica-  Keciprodty    of    trade    with    the    United 

das,  lantern-flies,  etc  States   was   established  April  30,   1892. 

TTATna     (homz).     See  Hems.  Pop.  about  000,000. 

■°""™"   .  Honduras    ^^^  ^'*  *  ^^e  ^«t  o' 

TTmiATl  (hO'nftn'),  a  once  populous  -"-vi^uuxaa,  ^^  Caribbean  Sea,  hav- 
jM\ju.€Ku.  ^j^  ^£  China,  in  the  prov-  ing  on  the  south  Quatemala  and  Hondu- 
ince  of  same  name,  on  an  affluent  of  the  ras,  and  on  the  west  British  Honduras 
Uoang-ho.  The  province  has  an  area  of  and  Yucatan.  Along  its  shores  are  the 
66,104  square  miles.  It  is  generally  level,  islands  of  Bonaca,  Ruatan,  Utila,  Tumeff, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Uoang-ho  and  its  and  numerous  islets  and  reefs  called 
afiuents.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  care-  cays. 

fully  cultivated;  the  forests  in  the  west  Hondnrafl  Bbitish,  or  Belize,  a 
supply  timber;  and  mines  yield  tutenag  **v*i.M.»*xf*o,  British  colony  of  Cen- 
or  Chinese  copper,  cinnabar,  mica,  etc  tral  America,  having  north  and  west, 
Honan  suffered  severely  from  the  inunda-  Yucatan ;  west  and  south,  Quatemala ; 
tion  of  the  Hoang-ho  in  1887;  capital,  and  east;  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Area, 
Kai-fung.    Pop.  about  22.000,000.  7,562  sq.  miles.     The  coast  is  generally 

ITonmxrar  (h6-na-wur),  seaport  and  low  and  swampy,  but  the  land  rises  to- 
.Kj.vi&avvcM.  ^Ydet  town  of  subdivision  wards  the  interior,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  same  name,  Bombay,  on  an  estuary  may  be  called  mountainous.  The  moun- 
into  which  the  Gersoppa  river  falls.  It  tains,  and  the  wide  valleys  between  them, 
has  an  important  and  growing  coasting  are  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  the 
trade.    Pop.  6d29.  finest  timber,  including  cedars,  pines,  iron- 

TToTidn  (hon'dO),  the  name  given  by  wood,  logwood,  braziletto,  maJiogany,  etc 
d.viiuv  ^jj^  Japanese  to  the  chief  is-  Sugar-cane,  coffee,  bananas,  cocoanut, 
land  in  their  empire.  In  manv  geo^raphi-  tobacco,  etc,  are  cultivated ;  and  the  ex- 
cal  works  Nippon  or  Niphon  is  the  ports  include  mahogany,  logwood,  bana- 
distinctive  appellation  of  this  island,  but  nas,  and  other  fruits.  The  climate  is 
by  the  Japanese  themselves  that  name  is  fairly  healthy.  Since  1884  the  govem- 
applied  to  the  whole  country.  The  area  ment  has  been  administered  as  in  q  crown 
of  the  island  is  87.425  sq.  miles,  and  the  colony  under  the  presidency  of  a  governor.  v 

population  33,327,935.     See  Japan.  The  capital  is  Belize  or  Balize.     Hon-  M 

ITnviiliirflfl      (hon-d5'ras),    a    republic  duras  was  transferred  by  Spain  to  Eng-  ■ 

AUUauriiB     qJ  Central  America;  area,  land  by  treaty  in  1670,  but  at  different  W 

46,400  square  miles,  bounded  N.  by  the  times   its   occupation    was   contested   by  ^ 

Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  the  Spaniards  till  1783.  since  which  peri- 
w.  by  Guatemala,  8.  w.  by  Salvador  and  od  it  has  remained  quietlyin  the  posses- 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  and  sion  of  Great  Britain.  The  population 
8.  B.  by  Nicaragua,  the  coast  line  being  is  composed  chiefly  of  negroes  and  Caribs 
about  350  miles  in  length.  Its  surface  from  the  West  Indies,  who  were  first 
is  hilly,  with  numerous  fertile  valleys,  brought  to  the  country  as  slaves.  Pop. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  very  considerable,  31.471,  including  about  400  whites, 
and  includes  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper,  Sone  ^^^°)*  ^^®  name  given  to  sev- 
the  copper  deposits  being  very  rich.    The  eral    varieties   of   slaty    stones 

chief  rivers  are  the  Cnamelicon,  Ulua,  employed  in  whetting  knives,  razors,  or 
and  Aguan,  flowing  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  other  edge-tools.  They  are  usually  pieces 
and  the  Choluteca,  an  affluent  of  the  of  hard,  close-grained  clay-elate,  contain- 
Padfic  There  are  extensive  forests  ing  minute  particles  of  quartz,  with  a 
abounding  in  fine  timber,  including  ma-  uniform  consistence.  Best  of  all  varieties 
hogany  and  rosewood,  with  dye-woods,  is  the  Turkey  oil-stone,  and  next  in  es- 
copal,  rubber,  etc  The  cultivated  pro-  teem  are  the  Arkansas  oil-stones.  Others 
ductions  indude  maize,  beans,  some  of  value  are  the  German  and  Scotch 
wheat,  rice,  plantains  and  tobacco.  The  hones,  and  the  Canada  oil-stones, 
banana  is  widely  cultivated,  sugar-cane  Soil6  William,  an  Enfflish  anti- 
yields  two  or  three  crops  a  year,  the  coffee  '  quary,  born  in  1780 :  died  in 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  sarsaparilla  1842.  He  began  life  in  a  law-office,  and 
and  vanilla  of  the  best  quality  are  jrrown.  became  imbued  with  freethinking  opin- 
Since  1880  the  capital  has  been  Teguci-  ions.  In  1800  he  abandoned  the  law  and 
galpa;  the  prindpal  ports  are  Truxillo  made  ventures  as  a  writer,  bookseller 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Port  San  and  publisher,  which  were  all  failures.  In 
Ivorenzo,  on  the  Padfic  The  constitu-  181t  he  was  prosecuted  by  government 
tion  of  Honduras   gives  the  legislative  for  the  publication  of  alleged  irreverent 
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parodies  and  lampoons,  when  he  defended  two  layers  placed  end  to  end,  the  open- 
himself  with  great  acuteness,  and  was  ings  of  the  layers  being  in  opposite  duec- 
acquitted.  He  subsequently  had  a  large  tions.  The  comb  is  placed  yertically,  the 
sum  subscribed  for  him  as  a  champion  of  cells  being  therefore  horisontaL  The 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  gradually  sides  of  the  cells  are  very  thin,  and  yet 
abandoned  free  thought  and  the  writing  of  the  whole  structure  is  of  considerable 
satires  for  religion  and  antiquarianism.  strength.  Some  cells  are  destined  for 
Uis  chief  publications  are  the  Every-day  the  exclusive  reception  of  honey;  others 
Book  (1826),  Table-book  (1827-28),  and  for  the  reception  of  larv«. 
Year-book  (1829),  perfect  mines  of  anti-  HoTlftV-dftW  »  Uqvdd  saccharine 
quarian  lore.  **.vai.v j -m.^  w ,      substance     found     on 

Honev  (^un'i),  a  vegetable  product  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants  in 
^  ^  with  saccharine  properties,  small  drops  like  dew.  There  are  two 
collected  by  bees  from  the  blossoms  of  kinds;  one  secreted  from  the  plants,  and 
flowers,  and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  their  the  other  deposited  by  aphides.  Different 
combs.  The  best  is  clear  and  transparent,  kinds  of  manna  are  the  dried  honey-dew 
and  solidifies  when  kept  for  some  time  or  saccharin^  exudations  of  certain  plants, 
into  a  granular,  white  mass.     Some  vari-  See  Manna, 

eties  of  it  are  dark  yellow  or  brownish  in  TT/i'MAv.i^f  Ar  the  name  given  to  a 
color.  Sprinjf  honey  is  more  esteemed  **.viicjr  catcx,  number  of  insessorial 
tJian  summer  honey ;  and  the  latter  more  birds  forming  the  family  of  MeUphagidse, 
than  that  of  autumn.  Virgin  honey  is  of  the  tribe  Tenuirostres.  They  form  a 
taken  from  hives  in  which  the  bees  have 
never  swarmed,  and  it  is  of  a  white  color. 
Yellow  honey  IS  extracted  from  all  sort? 
of  combs.  The  flavor  of  honey  largely 
,  depends  on  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
coUected.  Honey  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  in  many  countries,  partly  from 
wild  bees,  but  chiefly  from  those  kept  in 
hives.  In  addition  to  its  ordinary  domes- 
tic uses,  it  is  employed  medicinally  as  a 
promoter  of  expectoration,  to  sweeten  cer- 
tain medicines,  to  make  a  gargle  with 
vinegar,  etc.  The  ancients  used  it  as  we 
do  sugar,  and  made  of  it  and  wine  a 
mixture  which  they  very  much  liked. 
They  also  used  it  in  making  mead,  a  fer- 
mented liquor  made  of  honey  and  water. 
See  Honey-comb, 

HoneV-ant     *°   ?***    (Myrmecoeyctus        Wattled  H<m<y-<«ter  (ilntt«c*aro smOWto). 
AUUejr  Hiihy    fnewicanuB)       inhabiting 

Mexico,  and  living  in  communities  in  sub-  numerous  group,  feeding  principally  on 
terranean  galleries.  In  summer  a  certain  honey  and  the  nectar  of  flowers.  They 
number  of  these  insects  secrete  a  kind  of  are  natives  of  Australia  and  the  adjacent 
honey  in  their  abdomens  which  become  so  islands.  They  have  long  curved  sharp 
distended  as  to  appear  like  small  pellucid  bills,  with  tongues  terminating  in  a  pen- 
grapes.  When  food  is  scarce  these  ants  cil  of  delicate  filaments,  to  enable  them 
feed  the  others  from  their  store  of  honey,  the  better  to  extract  the  juices  of  flowers. 
They  are  also  dug  up  and  eaten  by  the  Honev-Smide  *  name  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  *^        "^  ^t****^,  cuckoos   of  the   genus 

TTM\AxrA\oilt^t^T       See  Ratel,  Indicator,   which   by   their   motions   and 

AOUey-Ulia^cr.  cries  conduct  persons  to  the  nests  of  wild 

TTnilAV  Befi.r  ^  name  of  the  kin-  honey-bees.  They  are  natives  of  South 
n,uu.\ij    x9^€M.j     kajou.  Africa. 

Honey-buzzard.     ^^"^  Buzzard,      Honey-locust,    iTTcK^ocusi 

TTATiAfr.noTnTi  a  waxen  cellular  (Gleditschia  triacanthoa) ,  a  forest  tree 
Auncjr  i/umu,  structure  framed  by  belonging  to  the  United  States,  natural 
bees  in  which  to  deposit  their  honey  and  order  Leguminosfle.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
eggs.  The  wax  is  secreted  by  the  insect  nated,  divided  into  numerous  small  leaf- 
in  the  form  of  small  and  thin  oval  scales  lets,  and  the  foliage  has  a  light  and 
in  the  folds  of  the  abdomen.  The  comb  is  elegant  appearance ;  the  flowers  are  green- 
composed  of  a  number  of  cells,  most  of  Ish,  and  are  succeeded  by  long,  often 
them  exacfly  hexagonal,  and  arranged  in  twisted    pods,    containing    la^e    brown 
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seeds,  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp.  This  handsome  streets,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a 
tree  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  for-  bishop's  palace,  a  government  house, 
midable  thorns,  on  which  account  it  has  courthouse,  etc.,  while  handsome  rest- 
been  recommended  for  hedges.  The  G.  deuces  of  the  merchants  are  scattered 
monosperma,  a  tree  resembling  the  last  about  the  town  and  its  suburbs.  Uong- 
in  general  appearance,  grows  in  swamps  Kong  is  a  great  entrepot  for  the  foreign 
in  Ulinois  and  southwestward.  The  wood  commerce  of  China,  and  is  a  free  port 
is  inferior  in  quality.  without    customs'    dues.      It    is    also,    a 

ITATiAir.af  ATiA       See  MeUite.  station  of  the  British  fleet    The  revenue 

Auucjr  5tuuc.  ^j£  ^g  government  is  derived  from   the 

lI'A'nA'vr.aTinlrA'pa  Same  as  Honey-  land  rents,  licenses  to  sell  opium,  spirits, 
AOUey  SUC&ers.    eaters,  etc,  taxes,  postages,  fines,  fees  of  office, 

Honevflnckle  ^'  Woodbine,  genus  etc  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  is 
.Axvu^jrouvA^^^  IjQf^^fQ  of  Lin-  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of  large 
naeus,  natural  order  Caprifoliacese.  •  L,  numbers  of  Chinese,  engaged  in  trade  or 
periclymenum,  a  twining  shrub,  with  dis-  in  working  the  building-stone,  which  is 
tinct  leaves  and  red  berries,  is  indigenous  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  isl- 
in  Great  Britain;  but  two  others  have  and*  The  foreign  commerce  is  mainly 
been  naturalized,  L,  caprifoKunif  distin-  carried  on  with  Great  Britain.  The  cur- 
guished  by  its  ujpper  leaves  being  united  rency  consists  chiefly  in  dollars  coined 
in  a  cup;  and  L,  aylosteum,  with  small,  in  England,  value  about  4s,  2d,  each, 
vellowicui,  scentless  flowers,  and  scarlet  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the 
berries.  L.  sempervirens  (truinpet-honey-  Treaty  of  Nan-Kine  in  1842.  The  popu- 
suckle)  is  also  cultivated  in  Britain  on  la tion  in  1912  was  456,739,  of  which  num- 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  ber  over  400,000  were  Chinese, 
honeysuckle  family  Is  represented  in  Soniton  (hon'i-tun),  a  town  of 
Norui  America  by  nine  different  species.  England,  in  Devonshire,  on 

Australian  honeysuckle  is  a  name  given  the  Otter,  long  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
to  Banksia  austraUs  and  other  species  of  facture  of  a  special  variety  of  lace.  Pop. 
the    Protea    family,    from    their    flowers  3271. 

being  filled  with  a  sweet  liquid.  Honolnln       (hO-nd-K^K^),  a  city,   the 

Honflenr  IP''^^***"^*      ^     seaport  .  of  v*i**t*      capital  and  principal  port 

jAVAUA^ux  p'pance,  department  of  Cal-  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  on  the  south 
vados,  on  the  estuarv  of  the  Seine.  It  side  of  the  Island  of  Oahu.  The  city  is 
was  a  poorly-built  place,  but  has  lately  well  laid  out,  with  fine  public  squares, 
been  much  ioaproved.  The  rise  of  Havre  clean  streets,  and  tropical  gardens,  the 
has  injured  its  commerce,  but  it  still  has  climate  being  pleasant  and  healthful.  It 
a  trade  in  agricultural  and  dairy  prod-  contains  extensive  and  handsome  govem- 
nce.  some  manufactures  in  connection  ment  buildings,  the  palace  of  the  former 
witn  shipping,  fisheries,  etc  On  the  hill  kings,  museum,  theater,  library,  churches, 
above  the  town  is  the  chapel  of  NOtre  etc.,  and  has  street  railways  and  electric 
Dame  de  Grace,  much  frequented  by  sail-  lights.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
ors,  and  filled  with  their  votive  offerings,  published  in  the  Hawaiian,  Japanese, 
Honfleur  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  and  several  European  languages. 
English,  and  makes  a  considerable  figure  At  the  wharves  are  landing  faciUnei  for 
in  the  histoty  of  their  French  wars.  Pop.  the  largest  vessels,  and  there  are  steam- 
8853.  ship  lines  to  various  American  and  for- 

Hon?-S!on?  (hong-kong*),  an  isl-  eign   ports.     There  are   foundries,   ship- 
o  5   and  off  the  8.  E.  coast    yards,   and   manufacturers   of  iron,   car- 

of  China,  belonging  to  the  British,  at  riages,  ice,  etc  Pop.  (1914)  eO,000. 
the  mouth  of  the  estuary  that  leads  ITATioriTifl  (ho-too'ri-us),  Flavius. 
to  Canton,  from  which  it  is  distant  90  **"""*  ***»  gon  of  Theodosius  the 
miles.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  extreme  Great,  born  384  a.d.  ;  died  423.  After 
length,  and  7%  miles  in  extreme  breadth,  the  division  of  the  empire,  a.d.  395, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  Honorius  received  the  western  half,  but, 
strait,  and  with  Cowloon  on  the  mainland  on  account  of  his  youth,  Stilicho  was  ap- 
forms  a  crown  colony,  area  32  so.  miles,  pointed  his  guardian.  The  principal 
The  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  events  of  his  reign  are  the  adoption  of 
barren  rocks,  which  rise  to  heights  of  rieorous  measures  against  paganism  in 
1000  to  2000  feet,  and  is  almost  desti-  399;  the  invasion  by  Alaric  in  400-403: 
tute  of  vegetation.  (Jood  water,  however,  another  irruption  of  barbarians  under 
is  abundant.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Rhadagaisus.  405-406.  Both  invasions 
island,  on  a  splendid  harbor,  is  Victoria,  were  repelled  by  Stilicho,  who  was  asrap- 
ttie  chief  town  of  the  island  and  center  sinated  at  Havenna  in  408.  AHrio 
if  its  commerce.    It  is  well  laid  out  with  marched  on  Rome  and  plundered  it  in 
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409,  while  Honorius  shut  himBelf  up  in 
Rayenna.  Some  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  the  empire,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Pan- 
nonia,  were  lost  in  this  reign. 
TTfttiftr  (on'ur),  in  law,  is  a  seignory 
A&V1A.V&  consisting  of  several  manors 
held  under  one  baron  or  lord-paramount. 
Honor  Maids  of,  ladies  in  the  serv- 
A&uuvxy  ice  of  an  European  queen  who 
attend  their  mistress  when  she  appears 
in  public  In  England  they  are  eight  in 
number. 

TToTi  nrtM  A  ( on'ur-a-bl ) ,  Right 
HOnoraDie  ^[onorablb  and  Most 
H0I70RABLB,  titles  given  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  peers,  their  families,  and 
certain  public  functionaries.  (See  Ad- 
dre89,  FortM  of,)  In  America  the  gov- 
ernors of  States,  judges,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  others  holding  offices  of  dignity 
and  trust,  are  styled  honorable. 
Honors  of  War,  ^""^  stipulated  terms 
^vuvAovx  "«**jgranted  to  a  gar- 
rison surrendering,  in  consideration  of  a 
brave  defence,  etc.     Sometimes  the  van- 

Suished  are  allowed  to  march  out  with 
\keir  arms,  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying;  or  they  may  be  permitted  to  de- 
posit their  arms  and  stores  and  return  to 
their  own  country  on  parole. 
TTaaTiIit  (h5'bli),  or  HuBLi,  a  town  of 
HOODiy  ^n^i^  jn  DhftrwAr  district, 
Bombay  Presidency,  a  great  center  of  the 
cotton  trade.  Pop.  60,214. 
TrAfw»li  or  HoooH  (hOfc),  Pieteb  de, 
XLWi^Uf    ^Qg  Qf  ^jj^  itjggj.  Dutch  painters 

in  genre,  born  in  1690 ;  died  about  1H81. 
He  was  peculiarly  successful  in  depicting 
scenes,  illuminated  by  sunlight,  of  Dutch 
domestic  life. 

TToofI  John  Bell,  general,  born  in 
AOOa,  Bath  Coy  Kentucky,  in  1831; 
died  in  1879.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853,  joined  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  Civil  war,  commanded  a 
division  of  Lee's  army  at  Antietam  and 
at  Gettysburg,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  Commissioned  lieutenant-general, 
he  succeeded  Johnston  in  command  of  the 
army  opposing  Sherman  in  1864.  He  was 
defeated  by  Sherman  in  two  battles,  was 
forced  to  abandon  Atlanta,  and  after- 
wards invaded  Tennessee. 
Hood  Mount,  is  the  northernmost 
*^  '  peak  in  Oregon  in  the  Cascade 
Ranee,  and  can  be  cl  arly  seen  from 
Portland.  The  glaciers,  such  as  the 
BHliot,  the  crevasses,  and  moraines  of  Mt. 
Hood  have  yet  to  be  explored.  It  has  a 
height  of  11,225  ft.  See  Cascade  Range. 
Hood  Robin,  a  celebrated  outlaw 
'  who,  according  to  the  popular 
account,  with  his  followers,  innaoited 
Sherwood  Forest,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  also  the  woodlands  of  Bamsdale  in 


the  adjoining  West  Riding.  They  sup- 
ported themselves  by  levying  toll  on  the 
wealthy,  and  more  especially  on  eccle- 
siastics, and  by  hunting  the  deer  of  the 
forest.  The  famous  members  of  his  band 
were  his  lieutenant.  Little  John:  his 
chaplain.  Friar  Tuck:  William  Scadlock, 
Georse-a-Greene,  Mudi,  the  miller's  son, 
and  Maid  Marian.  It  is  stated  that  he 
was  born  in  1160.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  1247,  in  consequence  of 
the  treachery  of  the  prioress  of  Kirklees, 
who  opened  an  artery  by  which  he  bled 
to  death.  His  skill  with  the  long-bow 
and  quarter-staff  was  celebrated  in  tradi- 
tion. What  basis  of  fact  there  is  for 
the  story  of  Robin  Hood  is  doubtful. 
Grimm  maintained  that  he  was  one  with 
the  Teutonic  god  Woden.  Other  theories 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  rebel  yeoman 
in  Lancaster's  rebellion  under  Edward  II ; 
a  Saxon  chief  who  defied  the  Normans; 
and  a  fugitive  follower  of  Sir  Simon  de 
Montfort  after  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
TTooii  Samuel,  Viscount,  a  British 
■°-""**>  admiral,  born  1724;  died  1816. 
He  joined  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1740,  and  attained  the  rank  of  post-cap- 


Visoount  Hood. 

tain  in  1759.  Having  become  rear- 
admiral,  he  preserved  the  island  of  St 
Christopher's  from  being  taken  by  De 
Grasse,  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  De 
Grasse  by  Rodney  in  1782,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  Baron  Hood  of 
Catherington  in  the  Irish  peerage.  In 
1793  he  commanded  against  the  French 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  captured  Tou- 
lon and  Corsica.  In  1796  he  was  made 
an  English  peer,  with  the  title  of  Vis- 
count  Hood. — Alexandeb,  Viscount 
Bbidpobt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  an  admiral.  He  commanded  under 
Lord  Howe  in  the  Channel  fleet  in  1794 ; 
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defeated  the  French  off  L'Orient,  1795; 
was  created  Viscount  Bridport,  1801; 
died  1814. — SiB  Samxtkl.  cousin  of  the 
above,  bom  1762 ;  died  1816.  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  1798 ;  captured 
Tobago  and  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
Guiana,  1803 :  and  defeated  the  French 
squadron  off  Hochefort  in  1806. 
Hood  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and 
*  humorist,  of  Scotch  extraction, 
born  at  London  in  1798;  died  in  1845. 
During  a  residence  at  Dundee,  and  while 
only  hfteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
contributed  articles  to  a  local  paper  and 
magacine.  In  1821  he  became  suoeditor 
of  the  London  Magazine^  and  in  1826 
appeared  his  Whima  and  Oddities,  which 
was  followed  by  National  Tales  and  a 
volume  of  serious  poetry.  From  1829  to 
1837  he  conducted  a  ConUo  Annual  At 
the  same  time  his  pen  was  employed  on 
other  subjects,  and  he  published  The 
Epping  Hunt,  a  comic  poem,  ridiculing 
Cockney  sportsmen;  Eugene  Aram*s 
Dream,  inserted  in  the  Oem,  of  which 
he  was  for  a  short  time  editor;  and 
Tylney  HaU,  a  novel.  In  1837,  on  the 
termination  of  the  Comic  Annual,  he 
commenced  a  monthly  periodical  entitled 
Hoodie  Oton,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
selections  from  the  former  work.  His 
health  now  began  to  fail,  and  with  a  view 
to  its  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Continent  While  there  in  1839  he  pub- 
lished his  Up  the  Rhine,  which,  based 
on  the  lines  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  was 
very  popular.  Shortly  after  his  return 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  continued  it  till 
1843.  His  principal  contributions  to  it 
he  published  separately,  under  the  title 
of  Whimsicalities.  His  last  periodical, 
entitled  Hood^s  Magazine,  was  com- 
menced in  1844;  but  his  health  shortly 
afterwards  completely  broke  down,  and 
his  death  occurred  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  during  his  last  illness  that  he 
contributed  to  Punch,  The  Song  of  » 
Shirt,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  The  Lag 
of  a  Laborer.  Hood  is  unrivaled  as  a 
punster,  and  he  possesses  a  singular 
power  of  combining  the  humorous  with 
the  pathetic  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  pension  of  £100  con- 
ferred upon  him  during  his  last  illness  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  be  transferred  to 
his  wife. 

Hood  ^^'  ^°  ^^  *^®  ^^**  humorist, 
jivvuy  and  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
born  in  1835 ;  died  in  1874.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  durinsr  his  residence  there 
he  wrote  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,  In 
1861  appeared  his  Daughters  of  King 
Daker,  and  other  Poems.  In  1865  he 
became  editor  of  Pun.  which  became  very 


popular  under  his  management  Hia  tal- 
ents, although  similar  to  those  of  his 
father,  were  less  brilliant 

Hooded  Crow,  ^ee  Orow. 
Hooded  Seal  i^?f;fS?iif''^f  ^,***?^ 

a  species  of  seal,  the 
male  of  which  possesses  a  movable  in- 
flatable muscular  bag,  stretching  from 
the  muzzle  to  about  ^ye  inches  behind 
the  eyes.  The  prevailing  color  is  bluish 
black — the  head  and  limbs  being  uni- 
formly black.  Its  usual  range  extends 
in  America  southwards  to  Ne^oundland, 
and  in  Europe  to  Southern  Norway. 

Hooded  Snake,    f  Jg^.^^^"*  ^  ^^ 

Hoofa  *^®  homy  tissues  which  con- 
.u.vvxD^  stitute  the  external  part  of 
the  feet  of  certain  animals,  mostly  herbiv- 
orous. They  may  be  regarded  as  homo- 
logues  of  the  toe-nails  of  other  Animftlff. 
They  are  composed  of  epithelium  cells, 
agglutinated  and  dried,  and  of  intercellu- 
lar substance  and  cell  contents.  Chem- 
ically they  consist  of  keratin. 
HoOghly  Eiver.       See  HugU. 

Hook  Theodobe  Edward,  novelist 
>  and  journalist  bom  at  Lon- 
don in  1788 ;  died  in  1841 ;  was  the  son  of 
James  Hook,  a  musical  composer.  After 
leaving  Harrow  he  employed  himself  in 
composing  the  farce  of  The  Soldier's  Re- 
turn, instead  of  reading  for  Oxford.  For 
some  years  Hook  led  a  life  of  gaiety  in 
London,  and  became  notorious  tor  prac- 
tical jokes  and  similar  escapades.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  accountant-gen- 
eral and  treasurer  of  the  Island  of  Mauri- 
tius ;  but,  owing  to  his  gross  carelessness, 
a  large  deficiency  in  the  military  chest 
was  discovered,  and  in  1818  he  was  sent 
home  under  arrest  but  no  proceedings 
were  taken  against  him.  From  1820  to 
1841  he  was  editor  of  the  John  Butt, 
and  at  intervals  from  1824  to  1828  he 

gublisbed  his  Sayings  and  Doings,  while 
1  iaS6  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  His  other  principal 
works  are  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  and 
a  series  of  novels,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Love  and  Pride.  Jack  Brag, 
Gilbert  Oumey,  Oumey  Married,  Pre- 
cepts and  Practice,  and  Fathers  and 
Sons. 

Hook  Walteb  Fabqtthab.  Dean  of 
.M.VVAI  Chichester,  bom  at  London  in 
1798:  died  in  1875.  In  1821  he  grad- 
uated at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  Leeds  In  18??7.  and  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Chichester  in 
1859.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  Biog- 
raphy, a  Cfhurrh  Dictionary,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  etc. 
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^ookBh •  Hookworm 

Hookah.      ®®*  ^**^  {Tobacco).  defense  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  re- 

-_     ,  ,.,  „     markable  for  learning  and  style. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel,  wi  EngUsh  hii^  Hooker  Thomas,  an  English-Ameri- 
iTAQ  Z  ^^^.  ^P  about  1690 ;  died  r; ,  ^  can  theologian,  bora  in  Mark- 
1763.  He  was  a  fnend  of  Pope  and  other  field,  Llecestershire,  England,  in  1586: 
Uter^  men.  His  best-known  work  is  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1647  He 
^B  Roman  History,  from  the  Earliest  settled  in  Newtowne  (now  Cambridge) 
rertoa  to  the  Aooession  of  Auaustus.  Mass.,  in  1633,  but  being  discontented 
Hooke.  *^MaT,  an  English  mathe-  with  conditions  led  his  congregation  to 
'  matician  and  natural  philoa-  Connecticut  and  founded  Hartford  in  1636. 
ppher,  born  1635 ;  died  1703.  In  1658^9  He  caused  the  adoption  of  the  Fundamen- 
he  invented  the  balance  spring  of  watches,  tal  Orders  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1643 
an  honor  otherwise  ascribed  to  Huyghens.  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  United 
He  partially  anticipated  the  Newtonian  Colonies  of  New  England.  He  published 
theory  of  gravitation  and  the  undulatory  a  number  of  sermons  and  various  the- 
theory  of  light  ©logical  treatises. 

Hooker     4af  ^'r\l  af  nTmey,"!^^^^  a  small,  worm-like  ani- 

chusetts,  in  1815.  Graduating  at  West  ^„„  „„„„„:*:«  Aia^^h  *°r£if*"|?  ^'  *  »*^^- 
Point  in  1837,  he  served  in  ^e  Florida  fijft  ??«tH  tn  tl^^l'l:^^}'^  disease  was 
and  Mexican  wars  with  conspicuous  gal-  f^*  thRS^^„n*^^l%T^iKw''"i!  f"*"""?*' 
lantry.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  war  i$Sq  t^  an  inch  in  length)  m  Italy  m 
he  wis  made  brigadier-eeneSl  of  voluS;  ^^'Jt  a^^^^IS  nn^fi"?i?g  ^^^Wood 
teers.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  ^^^.  %^^^^TJth^aX^ll2^^r  ^^  '''*.* 
several  engagements  in  the  Peninsula  in  n^^J^t^y^VV^l^.'^S^  ^  ^"^t"; 
1864,  parflculariy  at  Malvern  HiU,  and  ITbt  C^^rlA  W  sSl?-^  J^'SS'^Ml^t^ 
became  known  as  '  fighting  Joe  Hooker.'  ffoanf/i,!  ^p^^L^^v.^^^^ 
He  took  part  in  the  subsequent  batUes  S^S'^t^^^^i^' ^^hv  ^«^^ 
of  1862,  being  wounded  at  Antietam,  and  Sf  iLine^ '  ^l  JJr^^^}L^Kf^^ 
subsequently  was  commissioned  brigidier-  ^nt^Slflanfv^s^J^VItl^  «  ^^.li?;  i^® 
general  in  the  regular  army,  alread|  hold-  2?Sde  with  fn«m°c^^^^^^^  %r  ^^H?!" 
ing  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun-  fJaced  the  worm  hJfn  %a  ^.Hv  f;.,?^fKf 

Si^v*nf^;h7p^fn^?i'irT«^^^^^  ^«  ^^^  o^  the  feet  into  the  SVculatton. 

SIS  w2-  Sfo«^2$Tw^  ^^AiI^^J^^l  reaching  the  lungs  and  from  them  ^e 
and  was  defeated  by  Lee  and  Jackson  at  respiratory  pa8s4es  and  the  digestive 
Chancellorsville  in  May.  He  took  part  tract  Pasteniniitself  to  the  walls  of  thi 
i£  ^t*?i**^#\°^Y  C,^«it*°<>o?*»  ^""^  "^  bowels,  it  sucks* the  blood  of  the  victS! 
the  battie  of  Lookout  Mountain  he  was  There  may  be  several  thousand  of  Se 
commander.  Later  he  commanded  the  worms  in  bne  person,  causing  considerable 
army  of  the   Cimberland  near  Atianta,  loss  of  blood  by  sucking  and  by  maSng 

^^l^^-  }""  ^P  ^^  ^^^.1,''*'^*^®  ""/  ^H  ""^"^^  ^o\eB  through  which  t^he  blood 
northern  department,  of  the  d^artment  oozes  into  the  intesflnal  tract  It  is  be- 
of  the  east  in  18^,  and  m  1866  that  of  Ueved  that  the  hookworm  was  conveyld  to 
the  lakes.  He  died  in  Garden  City,  Long  America  from  Africa  by  negroes  brought 
Island,  in  1879.  n,,^^^  «  «^.    i?  slave  ships.    It  does  not  seriously  afl^t 

Hooker,  ?]?  l^f^^J^t^^^^t*  ^?J^ir  ^^  negroes,  but  has  been  aflFecting  the 
*  o/  ish  botanist  bora  m  1817,  whites  for  more  than  a  century,  produc- 
son  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  In  1839  he  ing  a  condition  unfitting  them  for  ener- 
Joined  the  antarctic  expedition  of  the  jetic  labor.  Dr.  H.  F.  Harris  was  the 
ErehussLnd  Terror  under  Sir  J.  C.  Roes,  first  to  recognize  the  eggs  of  the  hookworm 
publishing  on  his  retura  the  Botany  of  and  realize  the  danger  of  the  disease  in 
the  Antarctto  Vpyaae.  In  1847-51^  he  this  country.  In  19G2  Dr.  StUes  was  sent 
traveled  m  the  Himalayas,  and  his  Htma-  a  bottle  of  the  parasites  from  the  South. 
layan  Journals  embody  the  results  of  the  and  found  in  it  a  different  species  from 
jouraey.  He  and  George  Bentham  (which  that  of  Europe.  Out  of  130  cotton  mill  op- 
see)  wrote  the  great  work  Genera  Plant-  eratives  he  found  more  than  12  per  cent 
arum,  published  1862-1883.  with  the  disease.     In  the  sandv  districts 

Hooker  Richard,  a  celebrated  Enjf-  more  than  70  per  cent  were 'infected,  and 
**  ^  ^*^  ligh  divine,  born  in  1553;  in  some  localities  as  many  as  90  per  cent 
died  in  1600.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  The  disease  is  confined  in  this  country 
deputy  professor  of  Hebrew;  took  orders  to  the  South,  rarely  appearing  north  of 
in  1581,  and  was  made  preacher  at  Paul's  the  Potomac.  Its  wide  prevalence  is 
Cross.  His  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  pub-  attributed  to  the  unsanitary  habit  of 
lished  at  various  dates,  and  written  in  blacks  and  poor  whites  alike  in  distrib- 
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nting  their  excrement  over  the  soil  and 
in  going  barefoot,  giving  the  worms  in 
the  excrement  an  opportunity  to  fasten 
in  the  skin  of  the  feet  Fortunately  the 
disease  is  easily  cured  by  the  use  of  thy- 
mol, which  kills  the  worms  or  forces  them 
to  loosen  their  hold,  followed  by  purga- 
tives, which  removes  them  from  the  body. 
By  the  adoption  of  suitable  sanitary  hab- 
its this  serious  affection  may  be  eradi- 
cated. John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  1909, 
contributed  $1,000,000  to  be  used  in  fight- 
ing the  disease,  and  now  that  its  cause 
and  the  method  of  dealing  with  it  are  so 
well  known  its  ravages  may  be  overcome. 
Hoole  (^^n«  John,  dramatist  and 
**  ^  translator,  born  at  London  in 
1727 ;  died  in  1803.  In  1763  he  published 
a  translation  of  Tasso*s  Jerusalem  De- 
Hvered,  and  of  six  dramas  of  Metastasio 
in  1767.  His  tragedies  of  Cyrus,  Timan- 
thes  and  Cleone  were  unsuccessfuL  In 
1773-83  he  published  separate  volumes  of 
his  translation  of  Orlando  Furioso,  In 
1792  he  translated  Tasso's  Rinaldo,  and 
ended  his  literary  labors  with  a  more 
complete  collection  of  dramas  from  Metas- 
tasio. 

Hoop-ash  i^^^*?*  crassifoUa),  an 
^Avvy  MMu  American  tree  of  the  order 
Urticacee,  found  in  the  forests  of  Ohio 
and  in  the  western  States.  It  is  a  fine 
tree,  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  is 
employed  for  charcoal.  Its  fruit  is  round, 
and  in  size  nearly  equal  to  a  pea.  See 
Hackherry  and  Nettle-tree, 
Hooper  dyiP'^r)*  John,  an  English 
As.vvy«^j.  reformer,  born  in  1495.  Hav- 
ing studied  at  Oxford,  he  joined  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  but  by  the  year  1539  he 
bad  adopted  the  Reformed  opinions,  and 
withdrew  to  the  continent  on  the  impo- 
sition of  new  articles  of  faith  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  lived  at  Zurich.  In  1547  he 
returned  to  England,  and  took  an  active 
share  in  the  Edwardine  Reformation.  In 
1550  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, but  declined  consecration  until  cer- 
tain vestments  and  ceremonies  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  his  case.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  in  1553,  Hooper  was 
deprived  and  Imprisoned,  and  in  1555, 
was  burned  at  Gloucester,  near  his  own 
cathedral.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  a 
Oodly  Confession  and  Protestation  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  Lectures  on  the  Creed, 
Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  AnnO' 
tations  on  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the 
Romans,  and  expositions  of  several 
psalms. 

Hooping-congli,   -^J^KS; 

known  by  a  rapid  series  of  coughs  endins: 
in  a  long-drawn  inspiration,  during  which 
a  shrill  whistling  sound,  the  hoop,  is  pro- 


duced. Two  or  three  such  fits  of  coughing 
follow  one  another^  until  some  phlegm 
is  expelled,  and  vomiting  may  occur.  Dur- 
ing a  severe  spasm  the  face  becomes 
swollen  and  purplish,  as  if  suffocation 
were  threatened.  It  is  evidently  due  to 
a  poison  acting  as  an  irritant  on  the 
pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  contagious, 
and  most  commonly  attacks  children,  and 
generally  only  once  in  their  lives.  The 
hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  with  a 
running  nose,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
slight  fever,  which  are  succeeded  by 
a  hoarseness,  cough  and  difficulty  of  ex- 
I>ectoration. 

TTnA-nAA  (t^u'p^;  Upupa),  a  bird 
Hoopoe  i^^V^g  the  tvpe  of  a  family 
generally  classed  with  the  bee-eaters  or 
the  honey-eaters,  but  also  with  the  horn- 


i 


Hoopoe  (UpHpa  epop*), 

bills.  The  European  hoopoe  {U.  epops) 
is  about  12  inches  long;  it  has  a  nne 
crest  of  pale  cinnamon-red  feathers, 
tipped  with  black ;  upper  surface  on  the 
whole  ashy-brown ;  wings  black,  tke  cov- 
erts having  white  bars ;  throat  and  breast 
pale  fawn ;  abdomen  white,  with  black 
streaks  and  dashes.  It  has  a  very  wide 
range,  from  Burmah  to  -  the  Britisl  Isl- 
ands and  Africa.  It  is  a  ground-feeder, 
preying  chiefly  on  insects,  and  seems  to 
delight  in  filth ;  it  nests  in  cavities  of 
trees  or  walls,  and  its  eggs  vary  from 
four  to  seven.  The  hoopoe  utters  a  loud 
double  or  treble  hoop,  whence  its  name. 
Hoom  ^b^™)'  a  seaport  of  Holland, 
on  a  small  bay  of  the  Zuider- 
zee, 20  miles  n.  n.  b.  of  Amsterdam.  The 
trade  is  extensive,  more  espedally  in 
cheese.    Pop.  10,647. 

HoOSaC  Tunnel,     ?  ^ajlway  tunnel 

'     in     the     western 

part  of  Massachusetts,   on  the  railway 
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Hoosiok  Falls  Hopkinsville 

from  Boston  to  Troy,  N.  Y.     It  pierces  died  in  1831.    His  principal  works  were : 

the  Hoosac  Mountain,  the  summit  range  Household  Furniture  ana  Internal  Deco- 

extending  soutliward  througli  Massachu-  rations;  The  Costume  of  the  Ancients; 

setts  from  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver-  AnastasiuSt    or  Memoirs    of    a   Modern 

mont.     It  is  4^  miles  long,  and  has  a  Oreek, 

double  line  of  rails.  Trnn-flAa     (Phyllotreia    condnna),    a 

Hoosiok  Falls      *   village   of   Eena-  *^^r  "^*      coleopterous  insect  of   the 

A&vvfMVA.  A  nuoy     gelaer  County,  New  same  genus  with  the  turnip-fly,  and  which 

York,  25  miles  N.  e.  of  Troy.     It  has  devastates  hon  plantations.    It  feeds  upon 

manufactures  of  reapers,  mowers,  woolen  the  young  shoots. 

foods,   iron   and   paper  mill   machinery.  HoTli    Ui^'Pi)»  or  MoKi,  a  tribe  of  N. 
*op.  5532.  AAv^x    American  Indians  of  Shoshonean 
Hon      (SumUlus   lupulus),   a  plant  of  stock;  first  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
**"Jr      the     nat     order     Cannabinaceso  the  expedition  of  Ck>ronado  (1540).  They 
(hemp  family),  a  native  of  Europe,  and  were  then  town-building  Indians  of  Ari- 
perhaps  of  the  United  States,  where  it  zona.    They  fought  unsuccessfully  against 
occurs  wild.     The  root  is  perennial,  giv-  the  Spaniards  in  1540. 1542  and  1586,  but 
ing  out  several  herbaceous,  rough,  twining  were  victorious  in  1(>80.     There  are  still 
stems,  with  large  lobed  leaves ;  tne  fertile  about  2000  of  them  in  N.  E.  Arizona.  They 
flowers    are  build  houses  of  stone,  and  are  engaged  in 
green ;  the  fruit  *  dry-farming,*  wood-carving,  basaet-mak- 
Is  a  catkin,  and  ing,  and  potterv.    Among  their  elaborate 
the      plant      is  ceremonies  is  the  famous  'snake  dance,' 
cult  ivated  for  with  live  rattle-snakes  in  the  mouth, 
the  sake  of  the  Trnnlri-na    Johns,  philanthropist,  bom 
catkins,     which  -n-upikiUB,   ^   j^^^^   Arundel   CJounty, 
are  employed  to  Maryland,  in  1795.    Died  in  1873.     He 
communicate  to  save  property  worth  over  $7,000,000  to 
beer    its    bitter  found  a  tree  hospital  and  Johns  Hopkins 
flavor.     The  University  in  Baltimore, 
young    shoots  HoDkms    Samuel,    American   theolo- 
a  r  e    sometimes  ■"'V^-»J""'">   gian,   was  bom   at   Water- 
boiled     and  bury^  d^nn.,  1721 ;  died,  1803,  was  noted 
eaten    like    as-  particularly  as  the  founder  of  *  Hopkin- 
p  a  r  a  gus ;    the  sian  divinity,'  a  modification  of  Calvinism, 
Tir»v  tn*.^AU^  u.r>MU^\        fibers  of  the  old  and  a  fuller  development  of  the  theology 
Hop  iHumiau*  lupiUu*)        sterns   make  of    Jonathan    Edwards,    which    he    ex- 
;ood  cords.     The  cultivation  of  the  hop  pounded    in    his    System    of    Doctrines 
s  more  carefully  attended  to  in  England  (1793).     Hopkins  was  one  of  the  ablest 
than  in  any  other  country,  Kent  being  of  American  theologians  and  was  proba- 
the  chief  county  in  which  it  is  grown,  bly  the  first  of  the  Ck)ngregational  minia- 
but  the  plant  is  also  extensively  reared  ters  to  oppose  slavery, 
in   other    parts   of   Europe,    as   also   in  SODklllS     Stephen,    statesman,    bom 
North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  ^^^if^^    *•>  in    Providence,    Rhode    Isl- 
etc.    The  use  of  the  hop  catkins  depends  and,  in  1707;  died  in  1785.     He  became 
upon  a  peculiar  bitter  substance  which  chief  justice   of  the   Superior  Court  of 
they  contain,  called  lupulin,  which  is  a  Rhode  Island  in  1751,  and  was  elected 
yellow  powder,  containing  a  bitter  prin-  governor  in  1756.     He  was  a  member  of 
dple  and  a  volatile  oil.    The  lupulin  con-  the   Continental   Congress  and   a   signer 
stitutes  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of   the  catkin,   and   the  bitter   principle  HODtdnaoil     (hop'kin-sun),  Fbancis, 
forms  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  lupulin.  -n.UiiikiUBUU     ^  ^j^^^j.  ^^  ^j^^  Dedara- 
Having    tonic,    stomachic    and    narcotic  tion  of  Independence,  was  born  in  Phil- 
properties,   hops  are   often   used   medici-  adelphia  in  1737.     He  was  admitted  to 
nally.      Pillows    stuffed    with    hops    are  the  bar  in  1761.    In  1776  he  was  delegate 
used  to  induce  sleep.  to  the  Continental  Conjrress.    During  the 
TTn'n.nlnirAT*     (TrifoUum  procumhens),  war  for  independence  his  patriotic  writ- 
.CLUp-i/iuvcx     ^  plBint  of  the  order  Le-  ings   powerfully   influenced   public   senti- 
guminosffi,  distinguished  from  other  spe-  ment     His  humorous  Battle  of  the  Kegs 
des   of   dover  by  its   bunch    of   yellow  still  holds  a  place  in  literature.    He  died 
flowers.  in  1791. 

Hope     (b5p),  Anthony.  Bee  Hawkins,  HopkinSViUe,   Sk"n*Cou?t^,'^K^1^3 

Thomas,    an    English    writer  miles  N.  of  Nashville;  has  an  extensive 
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Hope, 


'•     and  art  patron,  born  in  1770 ;  trade    in    tobacco,    and    various    manu* 
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Hoquiam  Horde 

factures.  Here  are  McLean  Colleflre  and  born.  When  Horace  was  about  twelve 
Bethel  Female  College.  Pop.  10,000.  years  of  age  his  father  removed  with  bim 
Soaniam  ^  ^^^^  in  Chehalls  County,  to  Rome,  where  he  received  an  excellent 
*^  'i  "'  >  Washington,  18  miles  w.  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
of  Montesano.  It  is  in  a  forest  region  went  to  Athens  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  has  many  large  lumber  mills.  Ships  After  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cssar 
lumber,  fish  and  furs.  Pop.  8171.  Brutus  came  to  Athens,  and  Horace,  along 
HorflB  (li^'r^)*  in  classical  mythology,  with  other  Romans  youths,  joined  the 
toe  goddesses  of  the  seasons  army.  He  was  appointed  to  a  military 
and  the  order  of  nature.  Their  number  tribuneship.  was  present  at  Philippi,  and 
was  indefinite;  in  Athens  two  only  were  on  the  defeat  of  Brutus  saved  himself 
worshiped.  They  are  represented  as  by  flight.  On  the  proclamation  of  an 
blooming  maidens  carrying  the  different  amnesty  to  the  vanquished  Horace  re- 
products  of  the  seasons.  turned  to  Italy,  but  found  his  father 
Horffi  Cfi.nOTiiGffi  ^^  simply  Ho&s,  dead,  his  paternal  estate  confiscated,  and 
AA.vxc^  x/nuvuxvc^^  j^^  ^j^^  Roman  himself  reduced  to  poverty.  He  was,  how- 
Catholic  Church  the  canonical  or  ap-  ever,  enabled  to  purchase  a  clerkship  in 
pointed  hours  at  which  certain  hymns  and  the  queestor's  office,  which  enabled  him  to 
devotions,  themselves  termed  Hora  or  subsist  frugally  and  to  cultivate  his  poet- 
Hours,  are  performed  in  monasteries.  See  ical  talent  His  poems  procured  bim 
Canonical  Hours.  the  friendship  of  Virgil  and  Varius,  and 
HorADOllA  (ho-r&-poro),  the  alleged  to  them  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  ac- 
**"***"""  author  of  a  work  in  Egyp-  ouaintance  with  Msecenas,  who  was  the 
tian  hieroglyphics  pretended  to  have  been  friend  and  confident  of  Augustus  Cttsar, 
translated  from  the  Egyptian  into  Greek,  and  who  expended  his  wealth  for  the  en- 
By  many  authorities  the  book  is  sup-  couragement  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
posed  to  have  been  written  about  the  fifth  Maecenas  received  Horace  among  his  inti- 
oentury  and  translated  as  late  as  the  fif-  mate  friends,  and,  after  some  years,  pre- 
teenth.  sented  him  with  a  small  estate  or  farm 
Hnratii  (ho-rft'she-I),  three  Roman  in  the  Sabine  country  about  15  miles  from 
^^vi.abxj.  ijpQtiiepg^  '^^Oj,  according  to  Tibur  (Tivoli),  which  was  sufficient  to 
tradition,  in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius  maintain  him  in  ease  and  comfort  during 
engaged  three  Alban  brothers  (the  Curi-  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  also  a  cottage 
atO),  in  order  to  decide  the  supremacy  at  Tibur,  and  at  Rome  or  one  or  other 
between  Rome  and  Alba.  Victory  went  of  these  country  residences  the  latter  part 
to  Rome,  and  the  sole  surviving  Horatius  of  his  life  was  spent  Although  he  was 
was  triumphantlv  conducted  back  to  the  ultimately  introduced  to  Augustus  he 
city.  But  his  sister  had  been  betrothed  never  sought  favors  from  him,  and  he  is 
to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  her  demonstra-  said  to  have  declined  an  offer  of  the 
tive  grief  so  enraged  Horatius  that  he  management  of  his  private  correspond- 
stabbed  her.  For  this  he  was  condemned  ence.  He  died  in  B.O.  8,  the  same  year 
to  death,  but  his  father  and  the  people  as  his  friend  and  patron  Maecenas.  His 
obtained  his  pardon.  works  consist  of  four  books  of  odes;  a 
TTArofina  hi%o\t^a  (h  o -ra'sbe-us  ko'-  book  of  epodes  or  short  poems,  two  b^ioks 
AOrailUS  UOCies  ^i^)^  a  hero  of  of  satires;  and  two  books  of  epistles, 
ancient  Rome.  The  Tarquins  having,  one  of  which  is  often  cited  as  a  separate 
after  their  banishment  sought  refuge  witn  work,  under  the  title  of  Ars  Poeiica,  The 
the  Etrurian  king  Porsenna,  the  latter  lyrics  of  Horace  are  largely  based  on 
advanced  against  Rome  (b.c.  507)  to  Greek  models,  but  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
restore  them.  According  to  tradition  his  language  is  all  his  own.  It  is,  bow- 
Horatius  Codes,  along  with  two  com-  ever,  in  his  satires  and  epistles  that  he 
panions,  held  the  Sublician  bridge  against  shows  the  greatest  power  and  originality, 
the  enemy,  while  the  Romans  broke  it  wit  and  humor,  gravity  and  gaiety, 
down  behind  them.  When  this  was  shrewdness  and  common  sense,  tender 
nearly  finished  be  sent  back  his  two  com-  sentiment  and  at  times  melancholy.  Hfn 
panions.  arid  as  the  bridge  fell  he  plunged  writings  have  been  often  translated,  and 
into  the  Tiber  with  his  armor  and  safely  into  many  languages.  In  English  Pope 
reached  the  onnosite  bank.  and  Swift  have  given  free  imitations  of 
TTArofina  Plonnna  Qitintub.  com-  various  parts  of  his  writings.  The  poeti- 
HOranHS  OJiaCCHS,  ^^^i  \^^^^^  ^al  translation  of  Francis  is  well  known, 
as  Horace,  the  greatest  of  Latin  Ivrio  bnt  is  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Theodore 
poets,  was  bom  n^ar  Venusia.  in  South-  Martin. 

em   Italy,  B.c.   65.     His  father   was   a  B[orcl6     (^^^^^^^f  a  town  of  the  Prns- 

freedman,  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  had  sian  province  of  Westphalia  on 

purchased  the  farm  at  which  his  son  was  the  Emscher,  center  of  the  iron  manofac- 
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ture,  and  having  large  coal-mines. 
(1910)  32,791. 

Horde^olum  ®^  ^*y^- 

Hor'deiLm  SeeBar^y. 

Horeb  C^^'r^b;  Arabic,  Jebel  ifi2«a. 
Mountain  of  Moses),  a  moun- 
tain belonging  to  the  same  ridge  as 
Mount  Sinai,  where  is  still  pointed  out 
the  rock  from  which  water  issued  at  the 
blow  of  Moses. 

RorellOlind  ^bOr-hound;     Marrubium 
AUrciiUUiia  ^^ig^re),  a  labiate  plant, 
with   whitish,   downy   leaves  and   stem ; 
^^  flowers,    small,    nearly 

VV  white,  in  crowded  whorls, 

^|M^ta^       possessing    an    aromatic 
^^^^^       smell    and    bitter    flavor, 
^■j^        It   is  a  popular  remedy 
^m^        for     coughs     and     colds, 
^|^&g|^     usually    as    an    infusion. 
^^^^^^^    It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
J^^        Black    horehound     (Bair 
mMJB        Mta  nigra),  also  a  labiate 
^^r         plant,    is    a    malodorous 
^^  and     unattractive     weed. 

Horehound  is  domesti- 
cated in  the  United 
States. 

TTATfyA-n  (hOr'gen),  a  town  of  Swit- 
AOrgen  ^^rland,  -on  the  lake  of 
Zttrich,  with  some  manufactures  and  a 
harbor  with  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
6914. 
TTftiHyoTi      (ho-n'zon) ,  in  ordinary 

Aonzon     gp^^jj  ^^  ling  ^hepe  g^rji 

and  sky  seem  to  meet,  or  the  circle  which 
bounds  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
visible  to  a  spectator  from  a  given  point. 
This  is  termed  the  «en«t57e,  i^mbZe  or 
apparent  horieon,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rational  or  celestial  horizon,  an  im- 
aginary great  circle,  parallel  to  the  sen- 
sible horizon,  whose  plane  passes  through 
the  sarth's  center,  whose  poles  are  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir,  and  which  divides 
the  sphere  into  two  equal  hemispheres. 
In  observatioQS  with  the  sextant  at  sea. 
when  the  real  horizon  is  invisible  a  small 
basin  containing  mercury  may  serve  as 
an  artificial  horizon.  The  observation 
that  is  then  made  is  the  angle  between 
the  sun  or  star  and  the  image  of  the  sun 
or  star  in  the  basin  of  mercury,  and  it 
is  easily  seen  that  half  this  angle  is  the 
altitude  of  the  object  above  the  real  hori- 
zon. In  geology,  the  term  is  applied  to 
any  well-marked  formation  which  suffices 
as  a  starting-point  from  which  to  study 
the  rest 
Horizon,     ^^^^-    see  Dtp. 

Horizontal  Parallax,   f^^  ^^^^^ 


I^opk  Horn  (b^i'ii)>  ft  general  term  applied 
to  all  nard  and  pointed  appen- 
dages of  the  head,  as  in  deer,  cattle,  etc, 
but  as  a  term  denoting  a  particular  kind 
of  substance  nothing  should  be  called  horn 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  epidermis 
or  outer  layer  of  the  integument,  whether 
on  the  trunk,  hoofs,  or  head.  Horn  is  a 
tough,  flexible,  semitransparent  sub- 
stance, most  liberally  developed  in  the 
horns  of  bovine  animals,  but  also  round 
in  connection  with  the  'shell'  of  the  tor- 
toise, the  nails,  claws  and  hoofs  of  ani- 
mals, the  beaks  of  bird  and  turtle,  etc. 
Horn  is  softened  very  completely  by  heat, 
so  as  to  become  readily  flexible,  and  to 
adhere  to  other  pieces  similarly  softened. 
True  horn  consists  principally  of  an  albu- 
minoid principle,  keratin,  with  a  small 


portion  of  gelatine  and  a  little  phosphate 
of  lime.  In  some  species  of  animals  the 
males  only  have  horns,  as  for  instance 
the  stag.  In  cattle  both  male  and  female 
have  horns,  though  there  are  also  hornless 
cattle.  Horns  dilfer  widely  in  the  case  of 
different  animals.  Thus  the  horns  of  aeer 
consist  of  bone,  and  are  deciduous ;  those 
of  the  giralf e  are  independent  bones,  with 
a  covering  of  hairy  skin;  those  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  antelopes  consist  of  a  bony 
core  covered  by  a  horny  sheath.  The 
horns  of  the  rhinoceros  alone  consist  ex- 
clusively of  homy  matter.  The  horns  of 
oxen,  sheep,  goats  and  antelopes  are 
never  shed,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
prong-horned  antelope.  The  number  never 
normally  exceeds  four,  and  in  the/,  case 
of  deer  the  horns  are  branched. 

The  various  kinds  of  horns  are  em- 
ployed for  many  purposes.  The  principal 
used  in  the  arts  are  those  of  the  ox,  buf- 
falo, sheep  and  goat  Deer  horns  are  al- 
most exclusively  employed  for  the  handles 
of  knives  and  of  sticks  and  umbrellas. 
Those  which  furnish  true  horn  can  be 
softened  by  heat  (usually  in  boiling 
water),  cut  into  sheets  of  various  thick- 
ness, which  sheets  may  be  soldered  or 
welded  together  at  the  edges  so  as  to  form 
plates  of  large  dimensions,  and  polished 
and  dyed  so  as  to  imitate  the  much 
more  expensive  tortoise  shell.  The  clip- 
pings of  horn  may  be  welded  together  in 
the  same  manner,  and  made  into  snuff- 
boxes, powder  horns,  handles  for  um- 
brellas, knives,  forks,  etc.  As  horn  has 
the  valuable  property  of  taking  on  and  re- 
taining a  sharp  impression  from  a  die, 
many  highly  ornamental  articles  may  be 
turned  out.  Combs  for  the  hair  are  made 
from  the  flattened  sheets,  and  out  of  the 
solid  parts  of  buffalo  horns  beautiful  carv- 
ings are  made. 

Horn  ^  musical  instrument,  origln- 
**^*">     ally  formed,  as  the  name  de- 
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Horn  Hornblende' 
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notes,  from  the  horn  of  an  animal.    The  TTomMlls     (hOrn'bilz^,   a  remarkable 
name  includes  a  large  family  of  wind-in-  a^vxiauxxxo    gpQup  of  birdg    {Buceroti- 
struments,  many  of  which  have  fallen  into   dw),  confined  to  Southern  Asia  and  Afri- 
disuse.    The  French  horn,  or  simply  the  ca,  akin  to  the  kingfishers  and  the  tou- 
hom,  consists  of  a  metallic  tube  of  about   cans,  remarkable  for  the  very  large  size 
10  feet  in  length,  very  narrow  at  top,  bent  of  the  bill,  and  for  an  extraordinary  homy 
into   rings,   and   gradually   widening   to-   protuberance  by  which  it  is  surmounted, 
wards  the  end  whence  the  sound  issues,    nearly   as   large   as    the   bill   itself,   and 
called  the  heU,     It  is  blown  through  a   of   cellular   structure   within.      The    rhi- 
cup-shaped  jnouthpiece  of  brass  or  silver,    noceros    hornbill     (BuoSros    rhinocero*) 
and    the    sounds    are    regulated    by    the   is  almost  the  size  of  a  turkey,  of  a  black 
player's  lips,  the  pressure  of  his  breath,   color,  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  by  the  insertion  of  the  hand  in  the   and  tip  of  the  tail,  which  are  white.     It 
bell  of  the  instrument.    As  a  simple  tube, 
unprovided   with  holes,   the   horn  yields 
only  the  generating  note,  and  of  course 
would   be  confined   to  one  key;   but  by 
means  of  oroolcB  tiie  tube  can  be  length- 
ened, and  transposed  into  any  key.     By 
Inserting  the  hand  into  the  bell,  which 
flattens  a  note,  the  intermediate  notes  are 
produced.    The  compass  of  the  instrument 
IS  three  octaves.     Music  for  the  horn  is 
always  written  in  the  key  of  O,  an  octave 
higher  than  it  is  played,  with  the  key  of 
the  composition  marked  at  the  beginning 
of  each  movement :  thus  '  corni  (or  horns) 
in  D*  directs  the  performer  which  crook 

he  must  use  to  play  the  notes  in  the  key  Rhinooeroe  HombiU  {Buciros  rhinocerot). 

Indicated.       The     bugle,     comet-a-piston 

and  saxhorn  are  allied  instruments.  has  a  sharp-pointed,  slightly-curved  bill, 

ITAm      Cape.     See  Cape  Horn,  about  10  inches  long,  and  furnished  at  the 

***'*">  base  of  the  upper  mandible  with  an  im- 

ITAm  HooBNB,  or  Hobnes,  Philip,  mense  appendage  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
a^uiiLf  Count  van,  a  Flemish  soldier  verted  horn.  The  skeleton  though  bulky 
and  statesman,  born  1518.  He  was  the  is  very  light,  being  permeated  with  air  to 
son  of  Joseph  de  Montmorency-NiveUe.  an  unusual  deeree.  During  incubation 
and  of  Anne  of  Egmont,  and  stepson  of  the  female  is  plastered  up  in  the  hollow 
John;  count-  van  Horn,  who  constituted  of  a  tree  and  fed  by  the  male  through  a 
him  and  his  brother  his  heirs  on  the  con-  small  aperture  left  for  the  purpose.  The 
dition  of  assuming  his  name.  Philip  grad-  hornbills  are  of  arboreal  habit,  and  feed 
ually  rose  to  be  governor  of  Gueldres  and  on  fruits ;  but  in  captivity  they  take 
Zlitphen,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  coun-  small  reptiles,  and  the  Abyssinian  species 
cilor  of  state.  He  fought  at  St.  Quentin  even  attacks  snakes. 
in  1557.  and  at  Gravelines  in  1558.  and  tTnm1l1i^Tl<1i^  (h5rnl)Iend),  or  Aif- 
\n  1559  accompanied  Philip  to  Spain,  -n-vinuiciiuc  phibole,  one  of  the 
On  his  return  he  joined  the  Prince  of  most  abundant  and  widely  diffused  of 
Orange  and  Egmont  in  resistance  to  minerals,  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
Philip.  On  the  arrival  of  Alva  at  Brus-  various  forms  and  compositions  of  its 
sels  he  was  arrested  in  September,  1567,  crystals  and  crystalline  particles,  and  of 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  he  and  its  exceedingly  diversified  colors,  thus  giv- 
Egmont  were  beheaded  in  June,  1568.  ing  rise  to  almost  numberless  varieties, 
TTnmliAOTn  (h5ml)€m;  Carpinus  Be-  many  of  which  have  obtained  distinct  ap- 
Auxuucaiu  ^^^^^  jj^^  ^j^^j.  cupuii,  pellations.  It  is  sometimes  in  regular 
ferae),  a  small  bushy  tree  common  in  distinct  crystals,  more  generally  the  re- 
Britain,  and  often  used  in  hedges,  as  it  suit  of  confused  crystallization,  appearing 
stands  cutting  and  in  age  becomes  very  in  masses  composed  of  laminse,  acicular 
stiff.  The  wood  is  white,  tough,  and  crystals,  or  fibres,  variously  aggregated, 
hard,  and  is  used  in  turnery,  for  coes  of  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
wheels,  etc.  The  inner  bark  yields  a  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  several 
yellow  dye.  The  American  hornbeam  of  the  trap-rocks,  and  is  an  important 
(Carpinus  amerioHna)  Is  a  small  tree  constituent  of  several  species  of  metamor- 
sparinglv  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  phic  rocks,  as  gneiss  and  granite.  In 
United  States.  The  wood  is  fine  grained,  color  hornbTpnde  exhibits  various  shades 
tenacious,  and  very  compact  of  green,  often  inclining  to  brown,  white 
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Hornbook  Homwork 

and  black  with  every  intermediate  shade ;    of  owls  having  two  tufts  of  feathers  on 
it  is  nearly    transparent   in  some   vari-   the   head,    supposed    to   resemble   horns, 
eties,  in  others  opaque;   hardness  about    See  OtcU. 
the  same  with  felspar;  specific  gravity,  TTnmA^  Pnnf      ^'^^  Catfuh. 
3.00.     Its   chief  constituents  are   silica!  -n-O^liea  rOUX. 

magnesia  and  alumina.  The  principal  HoiHed  Screamcr  (^f^'^cdea  oof^ 
varieties  are  hornblende  proper,  divided  **v***^^  i^vivw^Av*  ^^^^)^  ^^  South 
Into  three  subvarietles,  basaltic  horn-  American  grallatorial  bird  having  a  long, 
blende,  common  hornblende  and  horn-  slender,  movable  horn  projecting  from  its 
blende  slate;  tremolite,  actinoUte,  neph-  forehead.  Its  voice  is  loud  and  shrill, 
rite,  pargasite  and  asbestos.  and  is  uttered  suddenly  and  with  such 

TTnT^'hAAlr      (hOrn'bttk),     in     former  vehemence  as   to  have  a  very   startling 

children,  or  that  in  which  they  learned  TTnrTii^il  Tnfi.<l      ^    name   given   to   a 

their  letters;  so  called  from  the  trans-  -o-wmcu  xuau,    ^^^^^    ^^    liaards 

parent  horn  covering  placed  {Phrynosdma).   of   toad-like  appearance, 

over     the     single     page     of  found  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 

which   it   usually    consisted,  Mississippi.      There    are    nine    different 

the  whole  being  fixed  to  a  species. 

wooden  frame   with  a  ban-  irnmi^ll     ^  city   of   Steuben   Ck>anty. 

die.     It  generaUy  contained  -"-"^"^"j    New   York,   00   mUes   B.   of 

the  alphabet  in  Roman  and  Rochester.     It  is  the  trade  center  of  a 

small    letters,    several    rows  large  farming  region,  and  has  large  raU- 

of    monosyllableSj^  and    the  road    repair    shops,    iron    foundry,    and 

Lord's  Prayer.     The  alpha-  manufactures     of    silk,     gloves,     shoes, 

bet    was    usually     prefaced  leather,  etc.     Pop.  13,617. 

with  a  cross,  or  was  printed  HoTHer    (h^r'n^r),     Fbanois,     politi- 

in    the    form    of    a    cross;  ■•^v***^*    cian   and   economist,   bom   at 

hence    the    term    Christ-cross   row,    cor-  Edinburgh  in  1778 ;  died  at  Pisa  in  1817. 

rupted  into  cri88-cro88  row,  applied  to  the  He  studied  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but  ez- 

alphabet,  and  by  extension  to  the  horn-  changing  it  for  the  English  bar,  took  up 

book.  his  residence  in  London  in  1803.    He  had 

TTArnPflaflA   (hOm'kas-tl),  a  town  of  early,     with     his     friends     Jeffrey     and 

XLUxui/Cisuic  England,  County  of  Lin-  Brougham,    declared    his   preference    for 

coin,  21  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Lin-  Whig  principles,  and  in  1806,  wljen  Mr. 

coin.     There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  Fox   came   into   office,   obtained   through 

corn  and  wool,   and  one  of  the  largest  ministerial  influence  a  seat  in  Parliament 

horse-fairs  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  held  He  became  an  authority  on  financial  and 

annually  in  August     Pop.  3^00.  economic  matters;  was  chairman  of  the 

TTArriA     (horn),      Richard     Henoist,  BulUon    Committee    of    1810,    and    was 

**•"•*■  "^    poet,   dramatist,   and   miscella-  mainly  the  means  of  checking  the  e^ 

neous  writer;  born  at  London  about  1803 ;  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.     He 

died  in  1884.     He  was  educated  for  the  was  one  of  the  origmators  of  the  Edith 

army  at  Sandhurst,  entered  the  Mexican  lurgh  Review,  for  which  he  wrote  many 

navy,  and  served  during  the  war  between  articles.        ,^,  ,    ^^  .        ,      -    ,, 

Mexico  and   Spain.     In   1828  he  began  Homet    (J^^^'net),    an    insect    of    the 

his  literary  career,  and  produced  several  **^*"^''    genus     Vespa     (V.     crabro), 

tragi-comedies  of  an  ironical  and  satirical  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  ordi- 

kind,  and  a  large  quantity  of  miscellane-  nary  wasp.     It  is  very  voracious,  feeding 

ous  work.     In  184S  he  made  his  historic  on  fruit,  honey,  etc.,  and  preying  on  other 

appeal  to  public  judgment  by  publishing  insects.     Hornets   form   their  nest   of  a 

his  epic  Orion  at  one  farthing.     In  1844  kind  of  paper-work  m  hoUow  trees  and 

A  yew  Spirit  of  the  Age,  a  critical  work  walls,  and   are  able  with  their  sting  to 

in    which    he    was    assisted    by    Miss  inflict  a  painful  wound,  usually  accom- 

Barrett    (Mrs.    Browning)    and    Robert  panied   with   considerable  swelling.       ^ 

Bell,  appeared.  In  1852  be  took  to  gold-  Hom  of  Plenty.  ®®®  ComuoopuB. 
digging    in    Australia,    still    keeping    in  ^  v,     .^      *  «n 

touch  with  his  literary  work.  Of  his  HqITI  Silver,  °**^^®  '^^V/!?!''^  SL' 
many  writlnirs.  the  best  known  are  Orion,        "      -      a  -.  ^^''  ^  ^^^^  ^®^?.® 

CosmodeMedik  The  Death  of  Marlowe  when  fused  it  assumes  a  horny  appear- 

HomXHom,     t^  ^'^    (  w  b  l  c  h  gJ^niStone.     Bee  Quart..  Chert 

Homed  Owl,    ^S"s^^^^^^^^^^  l^it£^'tr&^on?  "oSg 
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thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  occupying  rising  ground, 
barring  a  defile,  covering  a  bridge-head,  or 
protecting  buildings. 

Horolo^V  (hor-ol'6-ji).  See  Clock 
AUruig^y  and  Watch. 
Horoscope  (l»or'u-sk6p),  in  astrol- 
**^  ^  -r^  ogy,  a  scheme  or  figure 
of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the  dis- 
position of  the  heavens  at  a  given  time 
and  place,  and  by  which  astrologers  form- 
erly told  the  fortunes  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the 
time  or  their  birth.  To  each  of  the  houses 
was  assigned  a  particular  virtue  or  in- 
fluence. The  ascendant  was  that  part  of 
the  heavens  which  was  rising  in  the  east 
at  the  moment ;  this  was  the  first  and 
most  important  house,  or  house  of  life, 
and  contained  the  five  degrees  above  the 
horizon  and  the  twenty-five  beneath  it. 
Other  houses  were  those  of  riches,  mar- 
riage, death,  etc. 
Horsa.     ^®®  SengUt, 

Horse  {Equus  cdballm),  a  well-known 
^  **  quadruped  belonging  to  the 
family  Equidse,  order  Ungulata  (hoofed 
animals),  and  subdivision  Perissodactyla 
(odd-toea)  ;  characterized  by  an  undi- 
vided hoof  formed  by  the  third  toe 
and  its  enlarged  homy  nail,  a  simple 
stomach,  a  mane  on  the  neck,  and  by 
six  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  seven  molars 
on  either  side  of  both  jaws,  and  by  twj 
small  canine  teeth  in  the  upperjaw  of  the 
male,  rarely  in  the  female.  The  family 
includes  also  the  asses  and  zebras,  and 
original  types  appear  to  have  been  at  one 
time  common  in  both  the  Old  World  and 
the  American  continent.  No  horses  ex- 
isted in  America  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Columbus,  those  now  found  in  a 
wild  state  there  being  descendants  of 
those  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  But 
a  number  of  fossil  species  have  been  de- 
scribed from  America — one  of  them  stand- 
ing only  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 
The  descent  of  the  present  horse  can  be 
traced  through  several  fossil  forms  back 
to  an  animal  onlv  about  the  size  of  a 
fox,  and  having  four  separate  digits  or 
toes  on  the  feet.  Subsequent  forms  show 
how  the  third  toe  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others  till  eventually  a  form 
identical  with  the  common  horse  ap- 
peared. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  horse 
18  now  anywhere  to  be  found  in  its  na- 
tive state,  the  wild  horses  of  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  and  other  regions  of  the  Old 
World  being  possibly  descendants  of  ani- 
mals escaped  from  domestication.  The 
horse  was  probably  first  domesticated  in 
Asia,  and  it  varies  much  in  form,  size, 


and  character  with  the  climate  and  nature 
of  the  district  it  inhabits.  Arabia  pro- 
duces perhaos  the  most  beautiful  breed, 
which  is  also  swift,  courageous,  endurant 
and  persevering.  As  bred  in  modern 
times  the  horse  has  attained  high  perfec- 
tion. Two  breeds — namely,  the  large, 
powerful,  black  breed  of  Flanders,  ana 
the  Arabian — ^have  contributed  more  than 
all  others  to  develop  the  present  varie- 


H0B8B — ^Tszufs  Applied  to  Dutebeztt  Pasts. 
a,  Miuzle.  6,  Gullet,  e.  Crest,  d,  WitheiB. 
e.  Chest.  /,  Lfoins.  g  9,  Girth.  A,  Hip  or  ilium. 
i.  Croup,  k.  Haunch  or  quarters.  Z,  Thigh, 
m,  Hook,  n.  Shank  or  cannon.  o.  Fetlock, 
p.  Pastern,  q.  Shoulder-bone  or  scapula.  r. 
Elbow.  9,  Fore  thi^  or  arm.  f.  Knee,  u,  Coro- 
net. V,  Hoof.  t0,  Point  of  hock,  x,  Hamstring, 
s  «,  Height. 

ties  from  the  original,  comparatively 
light-limbed,  wiry  race.  The  former  laid 
the  foundation  of  size,  strength  and  vigor 
for  draught  horses  and  for  those  anciently 
used  in  war,  while  the  latter  conferred 
speed  and  endurance.  The  ladies'  palfrey 
is  largely  derived  from  the  Spanish  genet, 
a  small,  beautiful,  fleet  variety  of  the 
Moorish  barb.  The  hunter,  characterized 
by  speed,  strength  and  endurance,  rep- 
resents the  old  English,  Flanders  and 
Arabian  breeds.  The  race  horse  has  less 
of  Flemish  and  more  of  Arabian  blood. 
Horses  are  said  to  have  *  blood  '  or  *  breed- 
ing '  in  proportion  as  they  have  a  greater 
or  less  strain  of  Arab  blood.  At  the  age 
of  two  years  the  horse  is  in  a  condition 
to  propagate.  The  mare  carries  her 
young  eleven  months  and  some  days,  con- 
tinues to  breed  till  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years,  and  lives  on  an  average 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The 
various  species  of  the  horse  family  have 
heen  artificially  crossed  by  man.  and  are 
found  to  be  fertile  with  each  other;  the 
offspring,  however,  are  generally  sterile. 
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poiNTa  OP  THE  noftst. 


1.  Mosxltw 

I  NMiril. 
t.  PorohMid. 

4,  Jmr. 
ft.  PolL 

)  -  iraef. 

«.  ft.  Cm^. 
f .  Tbroppl«  or  wtodplpt 

rORB-QOAKTIt. 

5.  S.  #hmil«lHrbM». 
9,  Point  of  shonldflr. 

10.  Bgtom  or  b.^MMiU 
11  II.  TrfioHirm. 

II  Klbow. 

It.  ForiMPiii  (arm). 

14.  KnM, 

1ft.  Oaniioo-bono. 

16.  Duck  atiMW. 

17.  Fetlock  or  pottora-Joinl. 
1ft.  Oontuet. 

19l  Hoof  or  foot. 
ftO.U«*l. 


n.  WItlMn. 


53.  83.  RIU  (forming  togothtf  Iko  l«f« 

rol  or  cliMt). 
Si  M.  Tbo  circmnferoDCo  of  tlio  ai«fl 

at  tlii^  poUit,  callod  tko  girth  J 
Sft.  The  loins. 
S8.  Tliocruup. 
87.  Tli«  litp. 
S8.  Th«  flniilt. 

Sft.  The  elimtb.  ~    ^ 

ao.  Tbo  rowt  uf  tho  dock  or  ten* 

tttl^mift-QPABffM. 

y 

SI.  Tho  blp-Jolnt.  roowl,  or  wblrl-Un^ 

8S.  TUo  •tlllo-Jolnt- 

n.  S8.  liowor  thigh  or  gMkla. 

54.  The  quHrtort. 

8ft  Thofiock.   ,  ^   ^    ^ 
id.  The  point  of  the  hoek* 

87.  The  oorb  plAoow 

88.  Tho  cunnoo'liono.  ^ 

89.  Tho  buck  dnew.     .^v^. 

40.  PMtom  or  fotluok-Joltlk^ 

41.  Ooromft. 

4:L  Foot  or  bout 

43.  nr«4. 

44.  8|MvliHylaoi^ 
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Horse-chestnut  Horse-racing 

The  horse  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  her-  SnrSA.'nAwer  ^^^  power  of  a  horse 
bivorous  animal,  and  is  more  scrupulous  **"*"**  jtrvwvx>  ^^j.  j^  equivalent;  the 
in  the  choice  of  his  food  than  most  other  force  with  which  a  horse  acts  when  draw- 
domestic  quadrupeds.  The  staple  diet  on  ing.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  a  horse's 
which  horses  are  kept  is  oats  and  hay,  power  is  to  find  what  weight  he  can  r^ise 
with  beans  added  for  horses  subjected  to  and  to  what  height  in  a  given  time,  the 
heavy  work.  As  a  substitute  for,  or  an  horse  being  supposed  to  pull  horizon- 
addition  to  the  regular  food,  bran,  lin-  tally.  From  a  variety  of  experiments  of 
seed  and  carrots  are  used.  The  age  of  a  this  sort  it  is  found  that  a  norse,  at  an 
horse  can  be  told  by  the  marks  on  its  average,  can  raise  160  lbs.  weight  at  the 
teeth,  which  change  a  little  yearly  until  velocity  of  2%  miles  per  hour.  The 
the  animal  is  about  nine  years  old,  after  power  of  a  horse  exerted  in  this  way  is 
which  period  it  is  difficult  to  determine  made  the  standard  for  estimating  the 
the  age  by  mark.  In  some  countries  the  power  of  a  steam  engine.  Thus  we 
flesh  of  tne  horse  is  used  as  food;  the  speak  of  an  engine  of  60  or  80  horse- 
hide  is  made  into  leather;  and  the  hair  power,  each  horse-power  being  estimated 
of  the  mane  and  tail  is  used  for  making  as  equivalent  to  33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot 
haircloth,  for  upholsterers*  stuffing,  etc.  high  per  minute.  Engineers  differ  widely 
TTArflA-nTiAafTiTif  &  handsome  genus  in  their  estimate  of  the  work  a  horse 
AUi-vc  i/iiCBbuut,  ^£  ^^g  Qj.  gtruba  jg  ^ble  to  execute.  That  given  above  is 
(^/EscHlus)  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  the  estimate  of  Boulton  and  Watt  based 
SapindacesB,  having  large  opposite  digi-  on  the  work  of  London  dray-horses,  but  it 
tate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  is  considered  much  too  high,  17,400  foot- 
showy  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers.  -*?.  pounds  per  minute  being  generally  consid- 
Hippocasidnum  (the  common  horse-chest-  ered  nearer  the  truth.  As  it  matters 
nut)  is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  seeds  little,  however,  what  standard  be  as- 
are  large  and  farinaceous,  and  have  been  sumed,  provided  it  be  uniformly  used, 
used  as  food  for  animals ;  they  are  bitter,  that  oiP  Watt  has  been  generally  adopted. 
and  the  bark  is  also  bitter,  astringent  and  The  general  rule  for  estimating  the  power 
febrifugal.  The  tree  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  steam  engine  in  terms  of  this  unit 
brought  from  Constantinople  to  England  is  to  multiply  together  the  pressure  in 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  the  piston, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North-  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  the 
em  Asia.  Three  other  species  are  found  in  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  num- 
North  America,  where  they  are  popularly  ber  of  strokes  per  minute,  the  result 
known  under  the  name  of  Buckeye.  divided  by  33,000  will  give  the  horse- 
TTAroP-flv  *^®  Hippohoaca  equina,  a,  power,  deducting  one-tenth  for  friction. 
Jiuinc  iijr>  -cringed  genus  of  the  As  a  horse  can  exert  its  full  force  only  for 
family  Hippoboscido,  parasitical  on  the  about  six  hours  a  day,  one  horse-power 
horse.  of  machinery  is  equal  to  that  of  4.4 
TTA'naA  cmor/la  the  name  given  to  horses.  Nominal  or  calculated  horse- 
AUrse-^UlilUB,  ^^  public  office,  potoer  is  a  term  still  used,  but  of  little 
Whitehall,  London,  appropriated  to  the  real  value,  from  its  being  calculated  on 
departments  under  the  commander-in-chief  steam  at  a  pressure  much  below  the  real 
of  the  British  army;  applied  also  to  the  power  exerted.  Sometimes  the  real, 
military  authorities  at  the  head  of  the  actual,  or  indicated  horse-power  exceeds 
war  department,  in  contradistinction  to  the  nominal  by  as  much  as  three  to  one. 
the  civil  chief,  the  secretary-fit-war.  The  WATS^-raPlTI©*  »  sport  of  ancient  ori- 
name  was  given  to  th"e  building  from  a  ***'*«»^  xcfcvx**^,  ^^^  having  been 
guard  having  been  kept  there  by  the  horse-  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
guards.  See  Guards,  The  institution  of  horse  races  in  England 
TTA'raA.lofifTiflpft  ^  space  in  the  belongs  to  a  very  remote  period.  The 
.CLUirttC  MtitiiucD)  Atlantic  Ocean  be-  first  regular  horse  races,  however,  did 
tween  the  westerly  winds  of  higher  lat-  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 
itudes  and  the  trade-winds,  notorious  for  The  prize  then  consisted  of  a  gold  or 
baffling  winds  and  tedious  calms.  silver  bell,  whence  we  have  the  expression 
TT/v-MiA  mTo/tVAT-Al  See  Blue-fish  'to  wear  away  the  belL*  The  successors 
Jiorse  jnaCK^ertsl.  ^^^  g^^  ^f  james  I  down  to  Queen  Anne  were 
TTAraPTift  ^  seaport  in  Denmark,  east  all  more  or  less  attached  to  the  sport. 
A.ur9ClL09  cotLst  of  Jutland,  on  a  fiord  Under  George  I  horse-racing  became 
of  the  same  name,  25  miles  s.  w.  of  Aar-  more  and  more  flourishing,  and  the  sport 
huus.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco  continued  to  grow  in  importance  dur- 
and  a  good  general  trade.  It  is  the  ing  the  remainder  of  the  century.  The 
birthplace  of  Vitus  Behring.  the  discov-  two  most  celebrated  horses  of  that  period 
erer  of  Behring  Strait    Pop.  22,243.  were   Flying  Childers    (foaled  in  1715) 
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and  Eclipse  (foaled  in  1764),  whick  long  Philadelphia  of  the  English  thoroughbred 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  fleetest  Messenger  in  1788.  He  was  8  years  old 
horses  that  ever  ran.  The  former  ran  when  brought  over  and  was  used  in  breed- 
four  miles  in  6  min.  48  sec.,  carrying  9  st.  ing  for  20  years.  The  trotting  instinct 
2  lbs.  The  latter  was  never  beaten,  appeared  in  nearly  all  his  descendants 
None  of  the  English  sovereigns  was  more  and  it  is  to  the  Messenger  stock  that 
devoted  to  horse-racing  than  George  IV.  much  the  greater  part  of  the  notable 
Between  1784  and  1792,  while  yet  Prince  trotters  in  this  country  is  due.  The 
of  Wales,  he  gained  185  prizes,  including  first  record  of  a  puolic  trotting  match  was 
the  Derby  of  1788.  Horse-racing  was  in-  in  1818,  when  the  gray  gelding  Boston 
troduced  into  France  from  England,  and  Blue  made  a  mile  in  3  minutes.  Such  a 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V,  and  still  feat  was  at  that  time  thought  impossible 
more  during  that  of  Louis  XV,  was  pur-  and  when  2.40  was  reached,  in  1824,  this 
sued  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  rev-  .ecame  a  popular  phrase  signifying  mar- 
olution  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time^  but  velous  speed.  Edwin  Forrest  trotted  a 
the  sport  was  revived  by  Napoleon.  Horse-  mile  in  2.31^  in  1834,  while  Lady  Suffolk 
races,  mostly  upon  the  English  model,  made  a  record  of  2.26^  in  1843.  Year 
have  also  been  introduced  into  various  after  year  after  this  the  time  was  cut 
other  countries.  The  principal  varieties  down,  though  by  small  amounts.  Dexter 
of  horse-racing  are  flat-racing,  or  racing  in  1867  made  a  mile  in  2.17^  ;  in  1885 
on  level  ground ;  steeple-chasing,  or  rac-  Maud  S.  cut  this  down  to  2.08%,  and 
ing  over  ground  not  specially  prepared  finally  in  1897,  Star  Pointer  crossed  the 
for  the  purpose ;  hurdle-racing,  in  whicjji  2  minute  goal,  niakins  a  mile  in  1.59^, 
the  horses  have  to  leap  over  ot^tacles  pur-  and  Lou  Dillon,  in  1903,  in  1.58^.  Pac- 
posely  placed  in  the  way;  and  match  ing  records  have  reached  the  still  lower 
trotting.  This  last  kind  of  race  is  a  level  of  1.55,  made  by  Dan  Patch  in  1906. 
very  favorite  one  in  the  United  States,  Running  is  a  faster  pace  than  trotting, 
where  the  best  trotting  horses  are  to  be  and  the  American  running  record  has 
found,  but  in  England  it  is  not  much  reached  the  low  limit  of  1.35^.  This 
practised.  Formerly  all  races  were  what  was  made  by  Salvator,  at  Monmouth 
is    called    weight-for-age    races,    that    is.  Park,  in  1890. 

a  specified  difference  in  weight  was  con-  Horseradisll   (Oochlearia    a  r mora- 
ceded  by  the  older  horses.     But  it  was  ■"■vx o^x a,u.xoA4    cia).  a  common  garden 
found  that  when  races  were  conducted  on  herb,  acrid  and  stimulating  in  character, 
this   plan    the   best   horses   came   to    be  It   is   used   in   pharmacy   in   the   prepa- 
known,  and  the  inferior  ones  withdrew,  ration  of  compound  spirit  of  horseradish, 
not  venturing  to  compete  with  them,  so  Horseradish  is  used  in  a  fresh  state  as  a 
that   the   race   resulted   in  a   walk-over,  condiment  with  meats. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  of  handicapping,  Horse-t  ail 
that  iSj  of  adjusting  as  nearly  as  possible  **^*«'^  w  »  x  *, 
the  weight  to  be  carried  to  the  previously   among  the  Turks 

ascertained   powers   of  the   horse,   so   as  and  other  East-  , 

to  reduce  the  chances  of  all  the  horses  em  nations,  the 
entered  to  an  exact  equality.  Since  the  tail  of  a  horse 
introduction  of  this  practice,  handicap  mounted  on  a 
races  have  become  a  very  favorite  sport,  lance,  and  used 
In  the  American  colonies  racing  was  in-  as  a  standard 
troduced  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  rank  and 
and  was  practiced  to  some  extent  in  Mary-  honor.  The 
land  and  Virjrinia  by  the  middle  of  the  three  grades  of 
century.  Bully  Rock,  the  first  American  pashas  are  dis- 
thoroughbred,  was  imported  in  1730.  and  tinguished  by 
Bonny  Lass,  a  brood  mare  of  fine  pedigree,  the  number  of 
about  1740.  After  this  time  racing  stock  tails  borne  on 
was  frequentlv  imported  and  the  racing  their  standards, 
area  extended  from  New  York  to  the  Car-  three  being  al- 
olinas.  After  the  Revolutionary  war  lotted  to  the 
many  fine  racers  were  brought  over  and  highest  di^nita- 
the  stock  of  blooded  horses  rapidly  in-  ries  or  viziers, 
creased.  But  it  was  the  development  of  two  to  the  gov-  ' 
the    trottinsr    horse    tp    which    the    chief   ernors     of     the 

attention  was  paid  in  the  United  States,  more  important  Horae-tail  Standard  of  Paaha. 
and    in    it«    trotters    this    country    has    provinces,    and 

grown  preeminent.  The  American  trotter  one  only  to  those  of  the  less  important 
began  its  career  in   the  importation   to  districts  of  the  country. 
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Sorsham  (b^i^'ao^)*  &  town  of  £ng-  or  artificially  by  means  of  plantations, 
land,  in  the  county  of  Sus-  walls,  etc.  The  character  of  the  soil  is 
seXy  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Arun,  37  of  much  importance.  A  good  loam,  or  a 
miles  8.  8.  w.  of  l<ondon,  and  22  miles  sandy  loam  mixed  with  humus,  is  the 
N.  w.  of  Brighton.  It  formerly  sent  a  best  The  former  is  better  fitted  for  fruit- 
member  to  parliament,  and  now  gives  trees,  but  for  earlv  crops  the  sandy  loam 
name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the  is  desirable.  While  the  greater  part  of  a 
county.    Pop.  (lUll)  11,314.  garden  should  consist  of  such  soil,  either 

Horalev  (b^>^1i)*  Samuel,  English  naturally  or  artificially  formed,  it  is  ose- 
J'  bishop,  born  in  1733 ;  died  in  ful  to  have  a  portion  stronger  and  another 
1806.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  much  lighter  in  order  to  suit  the  require- 
and  in  1759  became  rector  of  Newington  ments  of  different  plants.  The  nature  of 
Butts.  In  1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  subsoil  is  also  important.  The  best 
the  Royal  Society^  of  which  he  was  ap-  is  a  dry  bed  of  clay  overlying  sandstone, 
pointed  secretary  m  1773.  After  several  Dieging,  ploughing  and  pulverizing  the 
charges  he  was  appointed  in  1788  Bishop  soil,  and  exposing  the  surface  to  the  ao- 
of  St  David's,  from  which  he  was  trans-  tion  of  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter's 
lated  to  Rochester  in  1793,  receiving  at  frost  are  highly  useful  operations,  by 
the  same  time  the  deanery  of  Westmin-  which  the  tenacity  of  stiff  soils  is  over- 
ster;  and  finally  to  St  Asaph  in  1802,  come,  weeds  and  insects  are  destroyed, 
when  he  resigned  his  deanery.  Dr.  Hors-  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  into  the 
ley  was  the  greatest  theological  contro-  ground.  Nutritive  matter  is  frequently 
versialist  of  his  day,  and  is  famous  for  his  supplied  to  plants  in  the  form  of  manure, 
controversy  with  Priestley  on  Unitarian-  either  organic  or  inorganic.  After  the 
ism.  He  published  numerous  sermons,  soil  is  properly  dry  and  pulverized,  the 
and  several  works  on  Biblical  criticism,  seeds  are  deposited,  and  this  should  al- 
besides  editing  an  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  ways  be  done  in  dry  weather,  for  a  dry 
Newton's  works.  soil   is   especially   requisite   for  covering 

Hortfl.  (bor'ta),  a  town  in  the  Island  in  the  seeds.  Watering  is  often  necessary 
iC&vx  va  ^^  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  on  as  a  means  of  nourishment  to  growing 
the  shores  of  a  small  bay  between  two  plants,  especially  as  a  support  to  newly 
rocky  headlands.  It  has  a  tolerable  bar-  transplanted  vegetables,  and  for  cleaning 
bor,  and  exports  wine,  oranges  and  grain,  the  leaves  and  destroying  insects.  The 
Pop.  6734.  methods  of  propagating  plants  are  vari- 

Hnrt^Tia^  (or-to98).  Eugenie  de  ous.  For  an  account  of  the  processes  of 
.a.vxbc;iiov    Beauhabnais.     See  under  budding  and  grafting  see  these  articles. 

Beauhamais,  Another  mode  of  propagation  is  that  by 

TTArfATiaina  (hor-ten'she-us),  QuuY-  means  of  cuttings,  or  shoots  cut  off  and 
AUi  bcusius  ^j^g^  ^  Roman  orator,  planted  in  the  soil,  where  they  take  root, 
born  of  an  equestrian  family  B.C.  114;  This  process  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
died  B.O.  50.  He  held  many  military  and  easy  in  the  case  of  many  trees,  as  the 
civil  offices,  and  was  elected  consul  for  willows  and  poplars;  but  requires  some 
the  year  69  B.C.  In  the  previous  year  he  management  in  the  heaths,  myrtles,  and 
had  been  engaged  to  defend  Verres  during  other  shrubs.  In  growing  ornamental 
the  famous  prosecution  in  which  Cicero  plants  and  flowers  and  exotic  fruits, 
acted  for  the  accusers.  Hortensius  con-  plant-houses  of  various  kinds  are  neces- 
t  i  n  u  e  d  to  maintain  a  generous  and  sary.  These  comprise  the  numerous  forms 
friendly  rivalry  with  Cicero,  acknowledg-  of  conservatory,  plant-stove,  greenhouse, 
ing  his  superior  oratorical  powers  with-  pits  and  frames.  Horticultural  tools,  in- 
out  jealousy.  His  speeches  are  all  lost,  struments,  implements  and  machinery 
■BTn-rfinTil-hiTA  (hor'ti-kul-tQr ;  from  are  very  various. 
AUri/lCUll/Ure  ^  hortut,  garden,  SotHiiiS  SlfifillB  &ee  HerhaHum. 
and  colere.  to  UU),  or  Gardening,  in-  -O-^^^^S  OlCCUS. 

eludes,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  SomS  C^^^^s)*  ^^^  Latinized  form  of 
the  cultivation  of  esculent  vegetables,  ^^^'-^^  Ear,  the  day,  or  the  sun's 
fruits,  and  ornamental  plants.  In  large  path,  an  Egyptian  divinity.  Two  gods 
gardens  there  are  generally  separate  de-  were  latterly  recognized  under  the  name, 
partments  for  fiowers,  fruits  and  vege-  The  elder  Horus  was  the  son  of  Seb 
tables ;  but  in  small  gardens  they  are  usu-  (identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Kronos) 
ally  more  or  less  combined.  A  garden  and  Nu  (Rhea)  and  brother  of  Osiris, 
should  be  either  on  a  level,  but  admitting  The  other  Horus  was  the  son  of  Osiris 
of  effectual  drainage,  or  on  a  gentle  and  Isis,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come 
slope,  preferably  on  the  lower  portion  of  into  the  world  soon  after  the  birth  of 
a  slope  facing  the  sun.  It  should  be  well  his  parents.  On  the  death  of  Osiris  he 
sheltered,  either  naturally  from  situation   was   his   avenger,   defeating  the  serpent 
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pbo.  and  enabling  Isis  to  thwart  his 
icked    designs.      Both    the    elder    and 
^ronnger  Horus  were  regarded  as  symbols 
of  the  snn. 
Honu  Apollo.     ^^  Horapollo. 

Hosanna  <*^^°>).  a  word  com- 
««.w»M..u^«»  posed  of  two  Hebrew  words 
occurring  in  Psalm  cxviii,  25,  signifying 
*  save  now.*  The  psalm  was  sung  on  joy- 
ful occasions,  and  particularly  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  phrase  is  used 
as  an  exclamation  of  praise  to  GU>d,  or 
an  invocation  of  blessings. 
Hosea  (hd-s^'a),  the  first  in  order 
among  the  minor  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  but  probably  the  third 
in  order  of  time,  flourishing  about  750  b. 
c.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  and  that 
his  ministry  belonged  to  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezeklah, 
kiiigs  of  Jndah.  The  nation  generally 
and  the  ten  tribes  in  particular  are 
reproved,  exhorted,  and  threatened  in  his 
prophecy.  He  predicts  the  approaching 
exile  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  consol- 
ing promise  of  the  final  return  of  an  im- 
proved people. 

Hoshangdbdd    <^hi;f\Vrn't^ 

headquarters  of  district  of  the  same  name, 
Central  Provinces  of  India,  on  the  Ner- 
budda.  It  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  British 
piece-goods  trade,  and  does  business  in 
cotton,  grain,  etc.  Pop.  about  15,000.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  4437  sq.   miles. 

Hoshiarpnr    '^^^'^'^^^^li  J"^^ 

ministration    of   district   of   same   name, 
Punjab,  India.     Pop.  about  20,000.     The 
district  has  an  area  of  2180  sq.  miles. 
TrAaiAT*ir     (ho'zher-i),    a   general    term 
AUBlcry    ^^^  ^.^^g  ^j  knitted  articles, 

including  drawers,  petticoats,  night- 
dresses, etc.,  and  fancy  articles  such  as 
head-dresses,  hoods,  shawls,  neckerchiefs, 
watch-guards,  cravats,  etc.  The  mate- 
rials used  for  the  purpose  are  cotton, 
linen  and  wool,  the  last  of  which  is  some- 
times mixed  with  cotton  or  silk.  Silk  is 
also  frequently  used  alone.  Nearly  all 
articles  of  hosiery,  except  some  fancy  arti- 
cles, are  now  made  by  a  knitting-frame 
of  some  kind  or  other. 
TTnampr  (hos'mer),  Habriet,  sculp- 
AUBiutsr  ^^j.^  ^^jj  ^^  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1831.  She  studied  at 
Rome,  and  among  her  best-known  works 
are  ideal  heads  of  Daphne  and  Medusa^ 
Puokf  the  Sleeping  Faun,  Waking  Faun, 
Beatrice  Cenci,  etc.  She  died  in  1908. 
TTAfl-ninP  (hos'pis),  signifies  either  a 
AOSpiCt?  little  convent  belonging  to  a 
religious  order,  occupied  by  a  few  monks, 


and  destined  to  receive  and  entertain  trav- 
eling monks ;  or  hooses  of  refuge  and  en- 
tertainment for  travelers  on  some  diffi- 
cult road  or  pass,  as  the  Hospice  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard. 

HoSDital  (^os'pi-tal),  any  building 
•r  •^*  appropriated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  class  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  public 
help  to  have  those  wantjs  supplied.  Hence 
hospitals  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  wants  tney  supply 
and  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  A  large  number  of  hos- 
pitals are  medical;  others  are  for  the 
reception  of  incurables;  others  for  the 
aged  and  infirm ;  others  for  the  education 
of  children  of  people  in  reduced  circum- 
stances; others  for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded  in  battle ;  and  so  on.  The  first  es- 
tablishments of  this  nature  are  believed  to 
bdong  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
Their  primary  object  was  to  afford  a  shel- 
ter to  strangers  and  travelers,  and  it  was 
only  occasionally  that  the  sick  and  infirm 
were  admitted.  One  of  the  earliest  hos- 
pitals of  which  we  have  any  satisfactory 
information  was  that  established  by  the 
emperor  Valens  at  Caesarea  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  which  was  con- 
ducted on  a  very  large  scale.  The  Arabs 
in  Spain,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
occupation  of  that  country,  founded  a 
magnificent  hospital  at  Cordova,  where 
physicians  were  trained,  who  did  a  vast 
deal  to  advance  the  study  of  medicine. 
The  Arabs  have  also  the  credit  of  having 
founded  the  first  lunatic  asylum  in 
Europe,  which  was  erected  in  the  city  of 
diseases),  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals, 
everywhere  are  medical,  often  called  in- 
firmaries. These  may  be  divided  into 
general  and  special  hospitals,  the  former 
class  admitting  cases  of  all  kinds;  the 
latter  class  admitting  only  patients  suf- 
fering from  some  special  trouble.  Thus 
there  are  lying-in  hospitals,  cancer,  con- 
sumption, ophthalmic,  lock  (for  venereal 
diseases),  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals. 
There  are  also  hospitals  for  children,  and 
for  persons  suffering  from  incurable  dis- 
eases. Such  institutions  serve  a  double 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  af- 
ford the  best  medical  advice  and  treat- 
ment to  the  poor,  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  obtain  it.  but  also  supply 
the  best  means  of  riving  instruction  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  as  in  them  students 
nave  the  opportunity  of  vrttupssing  cases 
of  nearly  every  variety  of  disease,  and 
observing  how  they  are  treated  by  the 
most  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons. 
For  this  reason  a  good  infirmary  or  med- 
ical hospital  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 
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to  every  school  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  hurt  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  wards,  each  containing 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  beds.  Medi- 
cal and  surgical  wards  are  usually  kept 
separate,  and  all  contagious  diseases  are 
treated  by  themselves  in  distinct  build- 
ings. Each  hospital  has  a  matron,  house 
surgeon,  and  apothecary  resident  within 
its  walls.  The  duties  of  the  matron  con- 
sist in  regulating  the  night  and  day 
nurses,  and  the  washing  and  laundry  de- 
partment, as  well  as  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
keeping  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  kitchen  and  messes  of  the  sick.  The 
house  surgeon  takes  care  of  all  casual- 
ties and  accidents  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  surgeons.  The  apothecary  takes 
care  of  the  pharmacy  and  prepares  all  the 
medicines  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  surgeons  and  physicians.  There  is 
a  well-lighted  room  set  apart  for  the  per- 
formance of  operations,  and  a  mortuary 
for  the  reception  of  corpses  previous 
to  interment  The  nurses  relieve  each 
other  day  and  night  in  a  regular  manner. 
Particular  wards  are  set  aside  for  the 
reception  of  persons  laboring  under  vari- 
oas  and  pecubar  denominations  of  disease. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  present  plan 
of  constructing  large  edifices  for  hospital 
purposes,  that  the  benefit  they  confer  is 
greatly  diminished  by  the  risk  of  being 
attacked  by  hospital  diseases,  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, pysemia,  etc.,  to  which  the 
fatients  are  exposed;  and  the  cottage  or 
ut  svstem  of  construction  has  been 
strongly  advocated.  This  form  of  hos- 
pital consists  of  temporary  detached  huts 
or  cottages  which  could  be  easily  re- 
moved or  replaced.  Difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  expense  and  administration  have 
made  this  system  impracticable.  The  pa- 
vilion system  of  construction  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  large  blocks  and  the 
cottages  or  huts.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem 9ie  wards  shoula  be  separated  from 
the  administrative  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  should  be  arranged  in  pavilions 
of  one  story  where  practicable,  but  never 
more  than  of  two.  The  pavilion  should 
always  surround  the  administrative 
blocks.  This  mode  of  construction  is 
equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  es- 
tablishments. The  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Herbert  Hospital  of  Wool- 
wich, and  the  New  York  Hospital  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  the  pavilion 
style.  CJonvalescent  homes,  where  pa- 
tients are  reinvigorated  by  a  short  stay 
after  being  cared  in  the  infirmary,  mav 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  medi- 
cal hospitals,  and  among  subsidiary  insti- 
tutions are  dispensaries  (which  see)  and 


schools  for  the  training  of  nurses.  Spe- 
cial hospitals  for  the  insane  are  neces- 
sary. Hospitals  or  asylums  for  inebriates 
have  also  oeen  organized ;  likewise  hos- 
pitals for  opium  habitues,  and  those 
addicted  to  tne  use  of  other  narcotics. 
The  subject  of  the  proper  training  of 
nurses  has  received  great  *  attention. 
Training  schools  have  been  organized  in 
connection  with  nearly  all  tne  larger 
American  hospitals  and  to  the  special 
work  of  nurses  within  the  hospitals  has 
been  added  that  of  social  service,  which 
follows  discharged  patients,  into  their 
homes  and  seeks  to  improve  conditions 
there,  so  that  recovery  may  be  full  and 
the  patient  not  returned  to  the  hospital 
for  further  treatment  Most  hospitals  in 
the  city  maintain  an  ambulance,  or  large 
covered  wagon,  equipped  with  a  bed,  in- 
struments and  restoratives,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  sick  or  wounded  to  the 
hospital,  each  ambulance  being  provided 
with  a  surceon,  who  applies  first  aid  and 
cares  for  the  patient  en  route. 

Military  ana  Naval  Hospitala  or  estab- 
lishments for  the  reception  and  care  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  seamen^ 
have  been  in  existence  in  all  civilized 
countries  for  a  long  period.  Military  hos- 
pitals are  either  permanent  or  temporary 
establishments.  Permanent  hospitals  are 
established  at  army  posts  or  forts,  as  also 
at  certain  other  places.  Field  hospitals 
are  constructed  at  the  scene  of  an  engage- 
ment as  may  be  demanded,  and  are  trans- 
ported from  point  to  point  They  usually 
consist  of  tents,  with  stretchers  for  con- 
veying the  wounded.  Station  hospitals 
are  established  at  intervals  during  a  cam- 

gaign,  between  the  seat  of  war  and  the 
ase  of  supplies,  and  patients  are  con- 
veyed from  the  neld  hospitals  to  them  as 
occasion  requires.  Hospital  ships  are 
ships  fitted  out  as  hospitals  in  all  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  sea.  By  intelligent 
treatment  the  mortality  in  war  has  rap- 
idly decreased. 

HospitaUers    <Al;?t*^aera 

who  devote  themselves  to  tend  the  sick  in 
hospitals.  The  name  is  specially  applied 
to  an  order  of  knights,  the  Knights  of  St 
John.    See  John,  Anights  of  St. 

Hospodar  <^p;?rt;4'e  ?y  ^  viS? 
sal  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
while  those  states  were  subject  to  Turkey, 
and  in  earlier  times  by  the  princes  of 
Lithuania  and  the  kings  of  Poland. 
Host  (Ji^st;  Latin  hostia,  a  sacri- 
^  ficial  victim),  a  term  used  for 

the  bread  (or  wafer)  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist,  as  containing  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ     As  the  wafer  alone  is 
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Hostage  Hottentots 

nven  to  laymen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ments  in  projectiles  and  heavy  ordnance. 

Church,  as  containing  both  the  body  and  He  died  in  1886. 

blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the  term  host  is  TTotllOllse  ^  building  for  the  cnlti- 
usually  applied  to  the  consecrated  wafer.  **vva*vuoc,  yation  of  plants  too  deli- 
See  Elevation.  Mass.  cate  to  grow  in  the  open  air.  It  is  ^lilt 
Hostage  (h5sfaj),  a  person  left  as  chiefly  of  glass,  and  resembles  a  green- 
o^  pledge  or  surety  for  the  per-  house  in  its  structure  and  arrangements, 
formance  of  the  articles  or  conditions  of  except  that  artificial  heat  is  kept  up  all 
a  treaty.     The  taking  or  giving  of  host-  the  year  round. 

ages  is  now  scarcely  known  in  the  re-  Hot  Sorin^S     ^     ^^     <^^     noted 

lations  of  modern  communities,  but  was  **^*'  Kf^A,*M,^Of    health    resort,   capital 

formerly    almost    universal,    and    many  of   Garland   county,   Arkansas,  56  miles 

questions  in  the  law  of  nations  arose  otU  8.  w.  of  Little  Rock.    The  springs  num- 

of  the  practice.     If  the  stipulated  terms  ber   70,    their   water   varying   from   76* 

were  observed  the  hostages  were  returned  to   158®    F.     It  is  clear,   tasteless   and 

on  each  side,  but  if  the  terms  were  vio-  odorless,    and    is    credited    with    curing 

lated  or  evaded   the  hostages   might  be  rheumatism,    gout,    neuralgia   and    other 

put  to  death.  chronic  diseases.     Fine   novaculite    (oil- 

Hostilins       ^^  Tullus  HostiUus,  stone)  is  found  here,  and  hones  are  man- 

.u.vovxxxt4.9.  ufactured.     Lead  and  silver  also  occur. 

Hot  Air  Ennn fi     ^^   engine   in  Pop.  14,434. 

AUb  Xlir  Xia^iue     ^hich   the  ex-  HotSDHT     ^ee  Percy, 
pansion    of   heated    air   is    used   as    the       vwo^iax. 

motive  power.  Several  devices  of  this  Hottentots  (1^  o  t'e  n- totz),  a  pecu- 
kind  have  been  invented,  of  which  the  i^xavwo  jj^^.  ^fpj^jjyj  meet  sop- 
most  successful  has  been  that  of  Erics-  posed  to  be  the  aboriginal  occupants  of 
son.  This  has  been  cofisiderably  im-  the  south  end  of  Africa^at  and  near  the 
proved,  and  is  now  in  use  to  some  extent  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  limits  may 
where  small  power  is  needed.  There  are  be  said  to  have  been  the  river  Orange 
several  others  in  use,  that  of  Belom  be-  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  Kei 
ing  the  only  one  used  to  furnish  large  on  the  east.  When  young  they  are  of 
power  for  an  important  industry,  a  large  remarkable  svmmetr^ ;  but  their  faces  are 
paper  manufactory  at  Cusset,  France,  ugly,  and  this  ugliness  increases  with 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  hot  air  en-  age.  The  complexion  is  a  pale  olive,  the 
gine  is  that  it  requires  no  boiler,  and  cheek-bones  project,  the  chin  is  narrow 
thus  escapes  the  weight  and  danger  inci-  and  pointed,  and  the  face  consequently 
dent  to  this  necessity  of  a  steam  engine,  is  triangular.  The  lips  are  thick,  the 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  to  be  nose  flat,  the  nostrils  wide,  the  hair 
obtained  from  hot  air  is  much  less  than  woolly,  and  the  beard  scanty.  When  the 
that  of  steam,  and  the  working  parts  Dutch  first  settled  at  the  Cape  in  the 
need  to  be  much  larger.  But  air  en-  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
gines  are  cheaper  to  make,  more  easily  Hottentots  were  a  numerous  nation,  of 
managed,  and  need  less  care  than  steam  pastoral  and  partially  nomadic  habits, 
engines.  and  occupied  a  territory  of  100,000  square 
TTAfhprl  in  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth  miles.  At  the  present  day  this  race  is 
jj.uhus:\xj  heated  by  fermenting  sub-  nearly  extinct  within  the  wide  territory 
stances,  such  as  fresh  stable  dung,  tan-  which  formerly  belonged  to  it,  having 
ners*  bark,  leaves  of  trees,  etc.,  and  cov-  been  entirely  hunted  out  and  dispersed  by 
ered  with  glass  to  defend  it  from  the  the  Boers.  Among  the  offshoots  of  the 
cold  air ;  intended  for  raising  early  Hottentot  race  are  the  Griquas,  descended 
plants,  or  for  nourishing  exotic  plants  of  from  Hottentot  mothers  and  Dutch  fathers, 
warm  climates,  which  wiU  not  thrive  in  living  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  river, 
cool  or  temperate  air.  They  are  semicivilized*  and  have  some 
TTnf  PI  oof  a  stream  of  air  heated  to  towns  and  villages.  The  Koras  or  Koran- 
liui*  J^iosty  gQQo  Qj  goQo  Y„  and  nas,  higher  up  the  river  Orange  or 
forced  through  a  furnace.  It  saves  heat  Gariep,  still  remain  a  favorable  specimen 
and  accomplishes  the  reduction  of  re-  of  the  Hottentot  race.  They  are  taller, 
fractory  ores  in  less  time  and  with  less  stronger,  and  more  cleanly  than  the  tribes 
fuel  than  the  cold  blast.  further  west.  Other  tribes  are  the  Gonas 
irnf/ililriaa  BENJAMIN  Berkely,  or  Gonaquas,  much  inlxed  with  the  Ama- 
AUti/UJUBS,  inventor,  born  at  kosa  Kaffirs;  the  Namaquas,  dwelling 
Watertown.  Connecticut,  in  1826.  The  i)ward8  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orange ; 
most  notable  of  his  inventions  were  the  Qie  Hill  Damaras,  farther  north.  The 
Hotchkiss  magazine  rifle  and  Hotchkiss  diminutive  Bushmen  are  related  in  speech 
machine  gun,     H^  mi^de  many  improve-  to  the  Hottentots.     The  language  of  the 
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Hottentot's  Bread  Houris 

Hottentots   is   peculiar,    consisting   of  a  TTAiiTialAX[7     (bounz'lO),    a    town    oi 

system  of  clicks  op  clucks.  ^uuii»iuw     ^^giand,  in  Middlesex,  9 

TTn'f'fATi^Af'a  Hi-aqH     See    Testudp-  miles   southwest   of  Hyde  Park   Corner, 

HOXXeniOl  S  J>reaa«   ^^^^  London.    The  adjoining  Hounslow  Heath. 

TTnTicylifATi   (h6'tun),     R  I  0  H  A  B  D  once  notorious  for  the  highway  robberies 

HOUgniOIL    iSoNCKTON  MiLNES,  LORD. 

only  son  of  Robert  Pemberton  Milnes,  of 
Fryston  Hall  and  Great  Houghton,  was 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1809,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  made  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  verse,  essays,  me- 
moirs, etc.,  but  it  was  rather  his  social 
and  conversational  powers^  and  his  kindly 
patronage  of  literary  aspirants,  than  the 
merit  of  his  writings  which  gave  him  his 
prominent  position  in  London  society.  ' 
in  1837  he  entered  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Pontefract,  at  first  as  a  Tory, 
but  afterwards  as  a  supporter  of  Russell 
and    Palmerston.      He    was    an    active 

member    of    numerous    learned    societies  Doerhound  {Canit  aagaz), 

and  institutions,  president  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature,  trustee  of  the  committed  on  it,  is  now  entirely  enclosed* 
British  Museum,  foreign  secretary  of  the  and  is  the  site  of  large  cavalry  barracks 
Royal  Academy,  etc.  He  died  m  1885.  and  extensive  powder  mills. 
TToTicylifovi  a  village,  capital  of  TT^ti-Pa  (h»-pft'),  Hu-Peh,  or  Hoo- 
UOUgntOn,  Houghton  county,  Mich-  HOU-JTe  ^  ^^orth  of  the  Lakes),  a 
igan,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Portage  Lake,  central  province  of  China.  It  is  inter- 
from  which  is  a  ship  canal  to  Lake  Supe-  sected  by  the  Han-kiang  and  the  Tang- 
rior.  It  is  the  seat  of  very  productive  tse-kiang,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
copper  mines,  with  smelters.    The  Michi-  most  fertile  parts  of  the  empire.     Area- 

fan   College    of    Mines    is   located    here,   about  70,000  sq.  miles.     Pop.  estimated 
'op.  5113.  at  34,000,000.  ^ 

TToii(ylitATl-1fk.8T)rill?    *  ™*'^^®  4  Hour     (our),  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  |H 

HOUgnron-ie-DprUlgi    town      of  -n-OUr    a    day     (see    Day).      In    most  ■ 

England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  6%   countries    the    hours    are    counted    from  ^1 

miles  N,  E.  of  Durham.     The  prosperity   midnight   to  mid-day,   and   twelve  hours  ,  ^ 

of  the  town  depends  on  the  numerous  are  twice  reckoned.  But  in  some  parts 
coal  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  of  Italy  twenty-four  hours  are  counted. 
(1911)   9768.  beginning  with  sunset,  so  that  noon  and 

TTrnilf  ATI      a  village,  capital  of  Aroos-  midnight  are  every  day  at  different  hours. 
AUUibUii,    ^qqIj     County,     Maine,     10  Each  hour  is  divided  into  sixty  minutes, 
miles  w.  of  Woodstock,  N.  B.     It  has  a  and  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds, 
trade   in   farming   and   lumber  products  TTftTiit-PiwlA     See  Olohe. 
and  starch  is  produced.     Pop.  5845.  HOUr-CirClC. 

IToTiTno  &  town,  capital  of  Terre-  TrATi'r.0*lQfia  an  instrument  for  meas- 
11011IIia»    jj^^ng  County,  Louisianaj  70  HOUT-giaSS,      ^^..^^    ^^^^    consisting 

miles  8.  w.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  in  a  usually  of  two  hollow  bulbs  placed  one 
sugar-cane  and  rice  country,  and  sugar  above  the  other,  and  having  a  narrow 
and  molasses  are  produced.  Pop.  5024.  neck  of  communication  through  which  a 
Hound  (C^»»«*«  sagaxh  a  name  given  certain  quantity  of  dry  sand,  water,  or 
.tLviuxu.  generally  to  hunting  dogs,  but  mercury  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  up- 
restricted  by  scientific  writers  to  such  as  per  to  the  lower  bulb,  the  quantity  of 
hunt  by  scent,  a  definition  which  excludes  sand  being  adjusted  so  as  to  occupy  an 
the  greyhound.  Among  the  varieties  hour  in  passing  from  one  bulb  to  the 
are  the  bloodhound,  stagbound,  foxhound,  other.  The  hour-glass  was  commonly 
harrier  and  beagle.  Hounds  are  dis-  used  fn  churches  during  the  sixteenth  and 
tinguished  not  only  by  their  fineness  of  seventeenth  centuries  to  regulate  the 
scent,  but  by  docility  and  sagacity.  Of  length  of  the  sermon, 
the  rough-haired  and  smooth-haired  va-  Sonris  (bou'riz  or  hS'riz),  the  *black- 
rieties,  the  former  manifest  the  greatest  **vwxxo  eyed*  nymphs  of  Paradise, 
aff^tion  for  man.  whose  company,  according  to  the  Koran, 
ITAllTllls-foilome  *  plant,  so  called  is  to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the 
AOUUas  XUU^UC,  ^p^jm  ^g  gjj^p^  ^£  faithful.  They  are  described  as  most 
its  leaves.    See  Oynoglosium,  beautiful  virgins,  endowed  with  perpetual 
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Hours  Houssa 

youth,  and  subject  to  no  impurity.  They  IToTifiA  of  florr^pfinTi  &  prison 
dweU  in  beautiful  gardens,  by  flowine  ^^^^  ^^  UOITeCUOIl,  f/,.  j^j^ 
streams,  and  the  meanest  of  the  faithful  and  disorderly  persons,  and  certain 
will  have  at  least  seventy-two  of  them,  classes  of  criminals,  such  as  prisoners 
Hours      ^^^  Horm,  convicted  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  va- 

Axviu.a«  grancy,  etc.,  or  committed  on  charge  of 

Hours      Canonical.      See    Hora    ca-  such.      Originally    vagrants,    trespassers 
^     nonica.  and  convicted   persons  wene  detained  in 

House  Boat  ^  torm  of  summer  these  houses  that  they  might  be  compelled 
oAvuo^  A^vorii^  water  residence  now  to  work.  They  are  sometimes  called 
very  popular.  It  consists  of  a  flat-bot-  hridewelU,  In  England  every  county 
tomed  scow  or  float,  on  which  is  built  a  must  have  one.  Thev  have  been  adopted 
superstructure  of  several  rooms,  with  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
balconies,  awnings,  etc.,  and  often  luxuri-  "IToilftfi  ftf  (^AVPrnnrft  ^^  sugges- 
ously  furnished.  Durine  the  pleasant  ^^^^^  01  UOVCmorS,  ^^^  ^^  *•  ^ 
season  the  house  boat  is  moved  from  a  body  of  public  ofllcials  appears  to  have 
place  to  place  on  inland  waters  as  de-  first  come  from  William  George  Jor- 
sired.  House  boats  are  growing  rapidly  dan,  of  New  York,  who  in  1007  published 
in  favor  in  the  United  States  and  are  a  pamphlet  recommending  an  flnpufli 
very  common  on  the  Thames  and  some  convention  of  the  governors  of  the  several 
other  rivers  of  England.  States  of  this  country,  to  be  known  as 

Honse-brea.Mnfi'  S®®  Burglary,  the  *  House  of  Governors,'  with  the  pur- 
A&vMA^  Mj.v«»AA«.g«  ^jg^  ^£  bringing  about  harmony  in  State 

Honsfiflv  S^^  ^^V'                                legislation   and   the  closer   unity  of  the 

Auuscujr.  g^^j^   j^   ^jj   particulars.     A   practtcal 

TTonsellolll  fl'Ollfl    &mong    the   Bo-  step  was  taken  toward  the  realization  of 

AUUSenuia  wuas,  ^  deities  this  project  when  President  Roosevelt 
known  as   the   Lares  and   Penfttes,  and  called  such  a  convention  in   November, 

presiding  over  the  fortunes  of  the  house   1007,    its    immediate    purpose    being    to 

or  family.  consider  the  conservation  of  the  natural 

Household  Suffrage,    HHtM  rnritSie^anTfeto^^ 'a7=J 

the  occupancy  of  a  house  or  a  distinct  this  convention,  and  the  governors  pres- 

fart  of  a  house  for  not  less  than  a  year,  ent,  at  their  own  instance,  arranged  for 

n  Britain  it  was  established  in  boroughs  a  second  convention,  to  be  held  m  Jan- 

by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  extended  uary,  1910,  its  purpose  being  to  consider 

to  the  counties  in  1884.     Lodgers  occu-  the   subject  of   uniform  legislation,   and 

pving   lodgings   which   would   let   unfur-  also  to  adopt  measures  for  annual  or  bi- 

nished  for  £10  a  year  are  also  entitled  ennial  sessions  thereaftel*,  under  the  sug- 

to  rank  under  this  suffrage.  gested  title  of  House  of  Governors,  wiui 

TTonfi^TiAliI  TrAonfl     ^^  Guardt.  the  idea  of  bringing  about,  through  the 

JLUUSenoia  xroops.  ,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  states  themselves  thiTt  har- 

Honseleek  (housiek;  SempervUmm  mony  of  action  which  the  general  gov- 
AA.vu.o^x^^jx  f^ct^unit  nat  order  Cras-  ernment  has  of  late  been  striving  to 
Bulaceee),  a  succulent  plant,  commonly  to  develop.  A  session  was  held  at  Spring 
be  met  with  on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  Lake,  N.  J.,  in  September,  1911,  and 
cottages,  etc.  The  stem  rises  to  tho,  steps  were  taken  towards  establishing  a 
height  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  bears  a  permanent  headquarters,  and  annual'  con- 
few  purplish  flowers,  which  have  twelve  ferences  have  since  been  held. 
or  fifteen  petals.  The  leaves  are  applied  tTonaA  nf  Lorrlfl  See  Britain;  al- 
by  the  common  people  to  bruises  and  old  **v*«^  vj.  xiuxiui.      ^  Parliament 

Housemaid's  Knee    -  -*«  '-;  ^°'''*'  °^  Bepresentatives.  g  - 

AUUSemaia  S  Jkuee,     flammationof  oresi. 

the  bursa  or  sac  between  the  knee-pan  Monssa  ^^  Haussa  (hons'sa),  a  re- 
and  the  skin,  so  called  because  it  is  com-  **v"'»»"'j  gi^j^  ^f  Africa,  in  Central 
mon  among  housemaids  from  their  Soudan,  between  lat.  11^  and  14^  N. ; 
kneeling  on  hard,  damp  stones.  It  is  and  Ion.  4**  and  11®  e.  This  country, 
treated  like  other  local  inflammations  by  though  yet  little  known,  is  represented  as 
counter-irritants,  and  if  necessary  inci-  extremely  fertile,  and  skilfully  cultivated, 
sion.  In  all  cases  the  limb  ought  to  have  It  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Feilatahs,  who 
complete  rest  have    subjected    the    native    inhabitants. 

House  of  Commons.  ^®®  Britain;  the  Haussana  or  Hanssas,  a  race  inter- 
_    ,,  .  — section   mediate    between    the    negroes    and    tiie 

Parliament ;  also  ParUament,  Berbers,  but  generally  nuiked  with  the 
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latter.  They  are  intelligent  and  lively, 
expert  weavers  as  well  as  agriculturists, 
and  well  acquainted  with  tanning  ana 
working  in  iron.  Their  language  is  rich 
and  sonorous,  and  has  become  the  gen- 
eral medium  of  commercial  intercourse 
in  Central  Africa.  They  are  Moham- 
medans. There  are  two  large  towns  in 
Houssa — Sokoto  and  Kashna. 

Houston  ^^^I'^^^^J^tt 

the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Buf- 
falo Bayou,  48   miles   northwest  of  the 


important  seaport  of  Galveston,  and  the 
great  railway  center  of  the  State.  It 
stands  in  an  excellent  grazing  district, 
and  contains  iron-foundries,  cotton- 
presses,  machine-shops,  car-wheel  works, 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  It 
is  a  great  shipping  port  for  cotton,  and 
rice  and  lumber  are  also  shipped.  Pop. 
78  800. 

Houston,  Samubl,  President  of  Tex- 
AAiviAovvu,     ^g^  ^^^  ij^j^  jjj  Virginia  in 

1703,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  He  was 
taken  to  Tennessee  in  childhood,  studied 
law  and  practiced  at  Nashville,  and  be- 
came prominent  in  the  State,  beins  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1823,  and  made  gov- 
ernor in  1827.  He  subsequently  resigned 
fhis  office,  lived  several  years  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  1832  went 
to  Texas.  Here  he  was  active  in  the 
revolt  of  Texas  against  Mexico,  was 
chosen  commander  of  the  army  and  in 
1836  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  San 
Jacinto,  which  resulted  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  of  which  he  was  elected 
President.  In  1846  Texas  entered  the 
Union,  and  Houston  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  elected  Governor 
of    Texas    in    1859.      In   1861    he   was 


deposed  for  adherence  to  the  Union.  He 
died  in  1863. 

Houston  Heiehts.  *.  ^^^  ^  5*^' 

.U.VUOIIVU.  ^%i±^u,wy  ^  County.  Tex- 
as, a  suburb  n.  w.  of  Houston.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  a  residential  town. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Hovenden  (^^ fen-den),  Tkouab, 
*^^  **^"^  painter,  born  at  Dun- 
manway,  Ireland,  in  1840,  studied  art  at 
Cork  and  in  New  York,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1882. 
His  Breaking  the  Home  Ties  was  very 
popular.  Other  pictures  were  The  Last 
Jdoments  of  John  Brou?n,  Elaine,  A  Bre- 
ton Interior,  etc.  He  was  killed  while 
trying  to  save  a  little  girl  from  a  rail- 
road train,  in  1895. 
TTtwuQvtl      (hon'ard),     the     patrician 

centuries  at  the  head  of  the  English 
nobility.  The  first  of  the  family  of 
whom  anything  is  certainly  known  is 
Sir  William  Howard,  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas  under  Edward  I  and  Ed- 
ward II.  His  grandson.  Sir  John  How- 
ard, possessed  extensive  property  in  Nor- 
folk, and  was  also  sheriff  of  the  county. 
His  grandson.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  by 
marrying  the  co-heiress  of  the  Mow- 
brays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  greatly  increased 
the  family  possessions,  and  enhanced  the 
family  importance.  Their  onlv  son.  Sir 
John  Howard,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  with  France  in  1452-53,  and  in 
1470  was  created  Lord  Howard,  and  made 
ca*t>tain-general  of  the  royal  forces  at 
sea.  Adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  Richard 
III  he  was  in  1483  created  Duke  of  Noi> 
folk,  and  elevated  to  the  high  dignity  of 
Earl-marshal  of  England,  but  two  years 
after  he  was  killed  at  Bosworth  Field, 
and  his  blood  and  honors  were  attainted 
by  parliament,  1485.  A  like  attainder 
was  decreed  against  his  son  Thomas,  who 
had  been  created  ESarl  of  Surrey  by 
Richard.  Thomas,  however,  was  re- 
stored to  his  titles  and  possessions,  mani- 
fested high  military*  talent,  and  distin- 
guished himself,  especially  by  his  defeat 
of  Jajnes  IV  of  Scotland  at  Flodden  m 
1513.  His  son  Thomas,  third  duke  of 
Norfolk,  obtained  distinction  both  as  a 
naval  and  military  commander,  and  be- 
came High-admiral  of  England.  But  in 
spite  of  his  services  both  at  home  and 
against  the  Scots  and  the  French,  Henry 
VIII  at  last  condemned  him.  on  slight 
grounds,  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
The  death  of  Henry  prevented  the  exe- 
cution, and  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
rank  and  property  bv  Queen  Mary,  and 
died  in  August,  i554.  By  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV  he  be- 
came the  father  of  the  ill-fated  and  ac« 
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complisbed  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, the  best  English  poet  of  his  age. 
(See  Surrey,  Earl  of,)  Thomas,  fourth 
duke  of  Norfolk,  entertained  the  project 
of  marrying  Mary  Qfueen  of  Scots,  which 
led  to  him  being  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  beheaded  in  1572.  The  attainder  was 
reversed  and  the  family  honors  restored, 
partly  by  James  I  and  partly  by  Charles 
II.  The  ducal  house  of  Norfolk  has 
thrown  out  many  branches  which  have 
enjoyed,  or  still  enjoy,  the  earldoms  of 
Carlisle,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Northamp- 
ton, Arundel,  Wicklow,  Norwich  and 
Effingham,  and  the  baronies  of  Bindon, 
Howard  de  Walden,  Howard  of  Castle 
Rising,  and  Howard  of  Glossop.  As 
connected  with  this  noble  family  we  may 
mention  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588; 
Catherine  Howard,  one  of  tiie  ill-fated 
consorts  of  Henry  VIII ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  died  in  the  Tower  a 
prisoner,  for  having  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 
of  Margaret,  queen-dowager  of  Scotland, 
and  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  'The  blood 
of  the  Howards*  has  become  proverbial, 
as  expressive  of  ancient  lineage  combined 
with  high  rank. 

lTi\Tntkrt\  Bbonson,  playwright,  born 
AOWara,  ^^  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 
1842;  died  in  1908.  His  best-known 
plays  are  Saratoga,  Toung  Mrs,  Winthrop, 
Shenandoah  and  The  Banker*8  Daugh- 
ter, 

JXiwutLvA  John,  an  English  philan- 
AUWara,  thropist,  was  bom  in  1726; 
and  died  in  1790.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
London  tradesman,  died  when  his  son 
was  about  19  years  of  age,  and  left  him 
an  independent  fortune.  In  1756  Howard 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  to  view 
the  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  being  cap- 
tured, he  was  consigned  to  a  French 
prison.  The  hardships  he  suffered  and 
witnessed  previously  to  his  release  first 
roused  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  his 
future  researches.  In  1773  he  resolved 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  means  of  correcting  the .  existing 
abuses  in  the  management  of  prisons. 
With  this  view  he  visited  most  of  the 
English  county  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, and  in  March,  1774,  he  laid  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  which  he  received  a 
vote  of  thanks.  In  1775  and  1776  he 
visited  manv  of  the  continental  prisons, 
as  well  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  the  substance  of  his  investigations 
anneared  in  a  work  he  published  in  1777. 
This  work  was  supplemented  by  his  ex- 
periences of  foreign  prisons  (1778-1783). 


In  1789  he  published  an  Account  of  the 
Principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with 
notes  on  Continental  and  British  prisons 
and  hospitals.  In  the  same  year  he  made 
a  final  journey  through  Germany  and 
Russia,  when  prisons  and  hospitals  were 
everywnere  thrown  open  for  nis  inspec- 
tion as  a  friendly  monitor  and  puolic 
benefactor.  He  died  of  fever  at  Cherson 
in  South  Russia. 

WftiUArfl  Oliver  Otis,  soldier,  born 
JLOWara^  at  Leeds,  Maine,  in  1860; 
died  in  1909.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point,  served  in  the  Seminole  war  and 
through  the  Civil  war,  being  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers  m  18^,  commander 
of  the  Department  of  Tennessee  in  1864, 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in 
1864,  and  major-general  in  1886.  He 
was  commissioner  of  the  EVeedman's  Bu- 
reau 1865-74,  and  Peace  Commissioner  to 
the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
in  1872.     He  retired  in  1894. 

Howard  University,  gj^  ^^^ 

lished  at  Washington,  *D.  C,  in  1867,  by 
Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard,  while  in  charge 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  for  the  liberal 
education  of  freedmen.  As  now  conducted 
pupils  are  admitted  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  color.  In  addition  to  the  college 
course,  there  are  courses  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  law,  theology  and 
normal  instruction.  It  has  105  instruc- 
tors, 1200  students,  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes  and  an  endowment  of  about 
$280,000. 

Howe  ^MAB  Wabd,  novelist,  born 
.U.VTTV9  jj^j^j.  Huntington,  Iowa,  in 
1854.  His  chief  works  are  A  Story  of  a 
Country  Town,  The  Mystery  of  the  looks. 
Confession  of  John  Whitlock,  etc.  Editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Atchison  Daily 
Olohe, 

Howe  Elias,  an  eminent  inventor, 
**v»¥^,  was  born  at  Spencer,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1819;  died  in  1867.  After 
long  experiment  he  succeeded  in  1846  in 
perfecting  a  sewing  machine,  the  first 
satisfactory  one  ever  invented  and  the 
basis  of  all  those  that  have  followed.  He 
was  for  several  years  involved  in  ex- 
pensive and  harassing  lawsuits  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
own  ingenuity,  but  obtained  a  verdict  in 
his  favor  in  1854,  and  subsequentiy  grew 
wealthy  from  the  royalties  paid  on  his 
patent  He  equipped  a  regiment  at  his 
own  expense  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
served  in  it  as  a  private.  Immense  num- 
bers of  the  Howe  sewing  machines  are 
now  manufactured  and  sold  in  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere. 
TCnxn^  JuuA  Wabd,  author  and  poet, 
Auwc,     ^^  ^^^  jjj  ^^^  Yoik  city 
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in  1819.  She  received  a  careful  educa-  volumes  in  prose  and  verse  for  children, 
tiouy  and  at  an  early  age  wrote  plays  and   and  translated  Miss  Bremer's  works  and 

S>ems.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  Samuel  H.  C.  Andersen^s  Improviaatare,  Among 
.  Howe,  philanthropist,  in  1843.  She  her  writings  for  the  young  may  be  men- 
afterward  continued  her  studies,  writing  tioned  The  Children*8  Year.  The  Dial  of 
philosophical  essays.  In  1861  she  com-  LavCf  A  Treasury  of  Tales  for  the  Young, 
posed  the  popular  Battle  Hymn  of  the  etc  In  conjunction  with  her  husband 
KepuhliCt  the  favorite  lyric  of  the  Civil  she  also  wrote  The  Literature  and  Ro- 
war.  She  espoused  the  woman  suffrage  manoe  of  Northern  Europe  and  Ruined 
movement  in  1869,  was  made  president  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain,  She  died  in 
in  1872  of  the  New  England   Women's   1888. 

Club,  and  presided  at  times  over  the  HoWltt  William,  born  in  1792  of  a 
Woman  Suiirage  Association.  She  pub-  •''•vwxiiu,  Quaker  family;  began  early 
lished  two  volumes  of  poems.  Passion  to  publish  verses,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Flowers  and  Words  for  the  Hour;  also  his  wife  (see  above  article)  published 
a  Life  of  Margaret  Fullerf  and  other  shortly  after  their  marriage  a  volume  of 
prose  works.  She  continued  active  in  poems — The  Forest  Minstrel  (1823).  In 
such  pursuits  till  an  advanced  age,  dying  1831  appeared  his  Book  of  the  Seasons, 
in  1910,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  in  1834  his  History  of  Priestcraft,  and 

TTatxta  Riohabd,  Eable  Howe,  an  in  1838  his  popular  Rural  Life  in  Eng- 
Auwc^  EngUsh  admiral,  was  the  see-  land.  In  1840  the  Howitts  settled  at 
ond  son  of  Emanuel  Scrope,  second  Vis-  Heidelberg,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
count  Howe,  and  was  bom  in  1725 ;  died  introducing  the  literature  of  the  north, 
in  1799.  He  Joined  the  navy  at  the  age  of  especially  of  Sweden,  to  English  readers, 
fourteen,  and  in  1745  obtained  the  com-  Student  Life  in  Germany  appeared  in 
mand  of  the  Baltimore  sloop  of  war.  In  1841,  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  in  Oer^ 
1768  he  reduced  Cherbourg.  Having  many  in  1842.  In  1847  Mr.  Howitt  pub- 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  many  oc-  lished  his  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Brit- 
casions,  he  was,  in  1782,  created  an  earL  ish  Poets,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Australia, 
In  1783  he  accepted  the  post  of  first  his  Land,  Labor  and  Oold;  and  The 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1797  Lord  History  of  Discovery  in  Australia.  He 
Howe  exerted  himself  with  great  success  also  wrote  a  History  of  England.  In 
to  quell  the  mutiny  among  the  seamen  later  life  Mr.  Howitt  and  his  wife  became 
at  Portsmouth.  converts    to    spiritualism.      He    died    in 

TTATxr^llft     (how'ek),  Willl^m  Dean,  1879. 

Auwcuo  novelist,  was  bom  at  Mar-  How{t7^r  (hou'it-ser),  a  short  piece 
tinsville.  Ohio,  in  1837.  He  learned  the  -n-vwui/ici  ^^  ordnance,  usually  liav- 
printer's  trade  with  his  father;  was  ing  a  chamber  for  the  powder  nar- 
afterwards  assistant  editor  on  the  Ohio  rower  than  the  bore,  specially  designed 
State  Journal;  published  a  life  of  Abra-  for  the  horizontal  firing  of  shells  with 
ham  Lincoln  ana  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
was  appointed  in  1861  consul  at  Venice. 
On  his  return  to  America  in  1865  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Nation,  became 
afterwards  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1871-81),  was  editorial  contributor  to 
Harper's  Magazine,  1886-91;  editor  for 
a  time  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  subse- 
quently editor  of  the  Easv  Chair  of  Har- 

per*s.      He   became   widely    known    as   a  BnwB  riowiuer  (24  pounder), 

writer  of  realistic  novels.  Among  his  many 

works  are  Venetian  Life  (1866),  Italian  small  charges,  combining  in  some  degree 
Journeys  (1867),  A  Chance  Acquain-  the  accuracy  of  the  cannon  with  the 
tance  (1873),  The  Lady  of  the  Aroos-  calibre  of  the  mortar,  but  much  lighter 
took  (1879),  A  Modern  Instance  (1883),  than  any  gun  of  the  same  capacity.  The 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  (1885),  Liter-  rifled  gun.  throwing  a  shell  of  the  same 
ature  and  Life  (1902>,  London  Films  capacity  from  a  smaller  bore,  and  with 
(1906),  Between  the  Dark  and  the  Day-  much  greater  power,  has  superseded  the 
light    (1907),  etc.  howitzer  for  general  purposes. 

ITAiiTiff  (how'it),  Ma  BY,  an  English  H'owler  MonkftV  iMyo€tes),  a 
UOWltt  Writer,    born    in    1805,    the  -n.OWiermoilfi.ey      ^^^^^    ^^    g^^^g 

daughter  of  Mr.  Botham,  a  Quaker ;  was  American    monkeys,   characterized    by   a 

married  in  1823  to  Mr.  William  Howitt  remarkable  loudness   of  voice,   which   is 

(see  next  article).    Mary  Howitt  wrote  a  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  chamber 

number   of   hymns   and    ballads,    several  within  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  In 
the  tropical  forests  of  America  their 
hideous  howls,  probably  a  kind  of  amor- 
ous concert,  may  be  heard  during  the 
night  more  than  a  mile  away.  They  are 
prehensile-tailed,  large  and  heavy  of 
body,  with  a  high  pyramidal  head  flat- 
tened on  the  summit 
TTonrroli  (hou'rft),  a  town  of  India, 
HOWran  ^^^  the  right  bank  of  the 
Uugli,  opposite  Calcutta,  of  which  it  is 
practically  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  floating  bridge.  It 
has  large  dockyards,  jute  and  saw  mills, 
and  various  manufactories.  Pop.  157,- 
594. 

TTAY+Ar  (heuk'st^r),  a  town  of  West- 
AOXier  pij^^i^  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Weser,  once  a  Hause  town. 
Pop.  7609. 

TTov  (^o^) L  A  small  vessel,  usually 
''^^J  rigged  as  a  sloop,  and  employed 
in  carrying  goods  and  passengers  short 
distances  coastwise,  and  sometimes  in  con- 
veying goods  to  and  from  larger  vessels 
and  the  shore. 

TTatt  an  island  of  the  Orkneys,  Scot- 
*^^J9  land,  3%  miles  s.  of  Stromness. 
It  is  about  13  miles  long  and  6  broad; 
mountainous  and  healthy,  but  with  fertile 
tracts.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor. 
Long  Hope.  At  the  southwest  of  the 
island  there  is  a  detached  pillar  of  rock 
450  feet  high,  known  as  the  Old  Man  of 
Hoy.    Pop.  1380. 

TTrtvo  .  (hO'ya)  a  genus  of  Asdepia- 
*^^j^  daces,  common  in  tropical  Asia, 
and  cultivated  in  hothouses  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  appearance. 
TTti  111)0  ril  Elbebt,  author  and  pob- 
AUUUUiUy  lisher,  born  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  in  1859.  He  founded  at 
East  Aurora,  New  York,  the  famous 
Roycroft  shop,  devoted  to  making  de 
luxe  editions  of  the  classics.  He  is  edi- 
tor of  the  Philistine  and  the  Fra,  radical 
and  free-spoken  journals,  and  has  written 
^0  Enemy  hut  Himself,.  Little  Journeys 
to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women,  etc  He 
was  drowned  at  the  sinking  of  the  Cunard 
line  steamship  Lusitania,  which  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  German  submarine  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  May  7,  1915. 

Huanuco  Bark,    *^e?  <SSo„^'ba^t 

imported  in  the  form  of  quills  from 
around  Huanuco  in  Peru.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Cinchona  micrantha. 

Hubble-bubble.      See  NarghUe. 

TTnliAr  (hO'ber),  Fbanqois,  a  Swiss 
AUDer  \iaturaU8t,  bom  in  1750 ;  died 
in  1831.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight,  he  was  able,  by  the  help  of 
his  wife  and  his  reader  and  amanueuHis. 


to  make  observations  and  deductions 
which  constitute  decidedly  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  by  an^  one  man 
to  our  knowledge  of  bees.  His  first  work 
was  published  in  1792  under  the  title  of 
Lettres  d  Ch.  Bonnet.  Four  years  after 
his  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  AheU' 
lesy  practically  a  new  edition,  enlarged 
and  amended  of  the  other,  appeared.  His 
son  Pierre  also  assisted  his  father,  and 
himself  published  important  observations 
on  ants. 

Hubert  (htt'bert),  St.,  the  patron  of 
huntsmen.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  of  Aquitaine.  While  hunt- 
ing in  the  forests  of  Ardennes  he  had  a 
vision  of  a  stag  with  a  shining  crucifix 
between  its  antlers,  and  heard  a  warning 
voice.  He  was  converted,  entered  the 
church,  and  eventually  became  Bishop  of 
Maestrich  and  Li^e.  He  worked  many 
miracles,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  727 
or  730. 

Hubertsburg    ^/^ht^Sii  s'^" 

of  the  electors  of  Saxony,  in  the  Leipzig 
district,  now  enlarged  and  divided  into 
portions,  used  respectively  as  a  public 
prison,  a  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  etc. 
Here  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Years'  war,  was 
signed  February  15,  1763. 
Hue  (^^)*  EvABisTE  Regis,  a  French 
^^^^  missionary  and  traveler,  bom  in 
1813.  After  studying  theology,  about 
1837  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Lazarist 
Fathers,  was  ordained  in  1838;  in  1839 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary,  and  in 
company  with  P^re  Gabet  made  a  journey 
of  exploration  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire  and  of  Tibet.  After  this  he 
returned  in  broken  health  to  France, 
where  he  published  Travels  in  Tartary, 
Tibet  and  China,  a  work  which  attained 
a  wide  popularity.  He  afterward  pub- 
lished The  Chinese  Empire  and  Christie 
anity  in  China.     He  died  in  1860. 

Huckleberry  iVer^;i-^'Sike  ?o? 

the  whortleberry  (which  see).  ' 

Huddersfield  irnrSfe^tSJSS  ' 

town,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  16J^  miles  southwest  of  Leeds. 
Among  its  institutions  are  two  colleges 
for  higher  education,  a  technical  school, 
etc.  The  town  is  the  chief  center  of 
the  fancy  woolen  trade.  Broadcloths, 
doeskins,  trouserings  are  also  manure- 
tured,  and  there  are  manufactories  of 
steam  engines,  etc.  Pop.  107,825. 
HudsOU  (^ud'sun),  a  town  of  Mid- 
dlesex  county,  Massachu- 
setts, 28  miles  w.  of  Boston.  It  has 
manufactures    of   leather,    rubber   shoes, 
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webbing,  irossamera,  paper  and  wooden  ritories  incorporated  in  the  Dominion  of 
boxes,  shoes,  lasts,  boats,  etc  Pop.  6743.  Canada.  Its  trade  in  furs  is  still  very 
HndAHn.     *  ^^»  capital  of  Colnmbia   large.    See  Fur  Trade. 

I.  bank  of  thrfi'^isof"Ri?e''r!V''nJfe2  H^d'oii  B  a  y  T  e  r  r  i  t  0  t  y. 

8.  of  Albany.     It  contains  a  State  Ar-  See  T^orthtcesi  Territories. 
mory,  Honse  of  Befuge  for  Women  and  Hndson  Falls       *  village  in  Wash- 
Firemen's  Home,  and  has  extensive  manu-  ^^w-^^^vaa  ACMxoy     ini^ton  county.  New 
factnresy  including  dotliing,  paper,  car-  York.     Pop.  6189. 

wheels,  niachinery,  etc,  with  several  Hndson  Siver  ^  river  on  the  At- 
blast  furnaces  and  iron  foundries.  It  ^^^-^^ova*  amv^x^  lantic  coast  of  the 
was  settled  in  1784,  and  was  formerly  United  States.  It  rises,  by  two  branches, 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  and  foreign  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
trade  Pop.  11,417.  York,  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  about 
HndAUlK  Hknbt,  an  English  naviga-  lat.  44**  N.  Two  small  streams  unite  to 
Axi&uovu^  tor,  date  of  birth  unknown,  form  the  river,  which  is  afterwards  Ipined 
He  sailed  from  London  in  the  year  1607  by  the  Schroon  and  Sacondaga.  At  Glen's 
in  a  small  vessel,  with  only  ten  men  and  Falls  it  has  a  fall  of  50  feet,  after  which 
a  boy,  to  discover  the  Northeast  Passage,  it  runs  almost  due  south  to  its  mouth  in 
and  proceeded  beyond  the  80th  degree  of  New  York  Bay.  Its  whole  course  is 
latitude.  In  a  second  voyage  he  landed  over  800  miles :  it  is  navigable  as  far 
at  Nova  Zembla,  but  could  get  no  fur-  as  Albany,  145  miles,  for  the  larsest 
ther  eastward.  In  1600  he  sailed  for  vessels.  The  banks  of  the  Upper  Hud- 
North  America,  in  the  service  of  the  son  are  high  and  rocky ;  and  the  scenery 
East  India  Company,  and  discovered  the  very  picturesque.  It  was  discovered  in 
Hudson  River,  which  he  ascended  about  1609  by  Henry  Hudson,  after  whom  it 
60  leagues.    In  1610  he  sailed  in  an  Eng-  was  named. 

lish  ship  named  the  Discovery,  and  dis-  Jgrt^  (h9-&')f  the  capital  city  of  Anam, 
covered  Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  **"'^  on  the  river  Hu6,  which  is  here 
Bay,  where  he  wintered ;  but  his  crew,  navigable  for  small  craft,  10  miles  from 
after  suffering  many  hardships,  mutinied  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin..  It 
and  set  him  adrift  in  a  boat  along  with  was  fortified  in  the  present  century  in 
his  son  John  and  seven  of  the  most  in-  European  style  by  fYench  ofllcers  in  the 
firm  of  the  crew,  none  of  whom  were  service  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China.  The 
ever  again  heard  of.  Hudson  published  circumference  of  the  walls  is  upwards  of  ^ 
Divers  Voyages  and  Northern  Discoveries  5  miles.  The  city  has  a  considerable  ,  ^ 
(1607),  and  a  Second  Voyage  (1608).  trade.  Pop.  (1911)  61,600.  JM 
TTrtAtuiTt  JltLTr  or  Hudson's  Bay,  an  Tr«A  aj%A  Crv  ^°  English  law,  the  W 
UnOSOn  iSay,  extensive  bay,  or  -"-"^^  *^^  ^^>  pursuit  of  a  felon  or  ^ 
rather  an  inland  sea.  Dominion  of  Can-  offender,  with  loud  outcries  or  clamor  to 
ada,  extending  between  lat.  51"  and  64"  give  an  alarm.  This  procedure  is  taken 
N.,  and  Ion.  77*  and  95"  w. ;  length,  by  a  person  robbed,  or  otherwise  injured, 
north  to  south,  about  800  miles ;  greatest  to  pursue  and  get  possession  of  the  cul- 
breadth,  about  600  miles.  Hudson  Bay  prit's  person.  At  common  law,  a  private 
is  open  to  navigation  for  4%  months  in  person  who  has  been  robbed,  or  who 
summer  (from  middle  of  June  to  end  of  knows  that  felony  is  committed,  is  bound 
October),  but  is  obstructed  by  drift-ice  to  raise  hue  and  cry  under  pain  of 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  are  fine  and  imprisonment  This  is  gener- 
many  islands,  reefs  and  sand-banks.  The  ally  done  by  informing  the  nearest  con- 
shores  on  the  east  are  high  and  bold ;  stable ;  and  this  process  is  still  recognized 
but  those  on  the  west  especially  towards  by  the  law  of  England  as  a  means  of 
the  south,  are  low  and  level.  The  white  arresting  felons  without  the  warrant  of  a 
whale  is  found  in  ite  waters,  and  there  is  justice  of  the  peace.  The  same  name  is 
a  considerable  summer  fishery.  also  applied  to  a  paper  circulated  by  the 
TTTnisATi  HoTT  PoTn-noTiTT  an  Bn^-  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ilUaSOIl  JJay  company,    ^^^  ^,  j^g^j  announcing  the  perpetration  of  of- 

ing   company,  chartered   by   CJharles   II,  fenses. 

May  2,  1670.     It  had  long  a  monopoly  Huelva    <W-^^*>»  »  seaport  town  of 

of  the  trade  throughout  the  whole  terri-  ****^*^«»   Southwestern    Spain,    capital 

tory   of   North    America   whose    streams  of  the  province  of  same  name  in  Andiuusia. 

flow  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  at  one  time  It  has  wide  and  well-built  streets.    There 

as    far   westward    as    the   Pacific,    with  are  manufactures  pf  matting,  ropes,  sails, 

rights  of  governing  and  making  war.    In  etc.,  a  large  trade  in  the  exportationof 

1870  its  authority  was  transferred  by  act  copper  ore ;  also  in  fruits  and  wine.    The 

of  Parliament  to  the  crown,  and  its  ter-  fisheries,  mainly  sardine  and  tunny,  are 
19—5 
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of  considerable  value.  Pop.  21,357. — The  lont  work  in  this  investigation  led  to  his 
province  of  Huelva  is  mountainous  and  election  as  governor  of  New  York  in  1906, 
well  wooded  in  the  north,  and  contains  and  again  in  1908.  Appointed  a  justice 
celebrated  copper  mines.  In  the  south  of  the  tJ.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1910,  he 
it  is  comparatively  level,  and  has  a  rich  was  made  the  Republican  candidate  for 
alluvial  soil.     Pop.  260,880.  President  in  1916. 

TTTiArfQ  (hwftr'ta),  Victoriano,  Pro-  Hucrhes.  John,  archbishop,  was  born 
Aucitti  ^iaionjj  President  of  Mexico  ttr^  7  "i  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
after  the  death  of  President  Madero,  was  1798.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
bom,   of    Indian    descent,    in   1854,    and  JglJ  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1826.    In 

{graduated  in  1876  from  the  Military  Col-  18d8  he  became  coadjutor  bishop  of  New 
ege  of  Chapultepec.  His  first  service  in  J.<>J*^»  bishop  in  1847,  and  its  first  arch- 
the  field  was  in  1901,  when  as  a  colonel  bishop  m  1850.  In  1861  he  was  entrusted 
he  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  hJ  President  Lincoln  with  a  special  mis- 
insui^ent  Yaquis,  and  aiterwards  against  sion  to  France  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
the  Mayas.  His  life,  however,  was  chiefly  Jf  "f «•  He  was  the  founder  of  St.  John's 
passed  in  scientific  work  for  the  army  College,  Fordham,  and  of  St  Patrick's 
until  1910,  when,  as  a  brigadier  general.  Cathedral.  Hedied  in  1864. 
he  took  part  in  Uie  field  in  the  service  of  Hu&tIiCS  Thomas,  an  English  bar- 
President  Diaz  against  the  Madero  re-  ^  ^  rister,  author  and  philoso- 
volutionists.  He  commanded  the  guard  P5SJ»  b^**^  a*  Umngton,  Berkshire,  in 
that  accompanied  Diaz  to  Vera  Cru«  J^23.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under 
after  his  resignation,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Arnold,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
served  under  President  Madero.  taking  an.  JsJ^^^  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in 
active  part  in  the  uprisings  of  1912  and  1869  became  a  queen's  counsel  He  is 
1913 ;  but  on  February  18,  1913,  turned  widely  known  by  his  popular  novel,  Tom 
traitor  to  Madeio.  seized  and  imprisoned  Brown* s  School-days,  a  picture  of  school 
him,  and  was  proclaimed  Provisional  Pres-  J»fe  at  Rugby,  published  in  1856.  It  was 
ident  by  his  fellow  conspirators.  The  followed  by  Tom  Brown  '  ai  Omford 
subsequent  assassination  of  Madero  was  (1861),  A  Layman^s  Faith  (1868),  AU 
widely  believed  to  be  due  to  the  instiga-  jred  the  Great  (1869),  The  ManUness  of 
tion  of  Huerta.  He  was  never  recognized  (Christ,  and  other  writings.  He  gave 
as  president  by  the  United  States  and  very  much  of  his  time  to  the  work  of 
was  forced  to  resign  in  July,  1914.  He  social  elevation  of  the  working-class,  en- 
was  imprisoned  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  couraging  in  particular  the  codperatiye 
1915,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  vio-  system.  In  1865  he  was  returned  as 
late  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  ^  member  for  Lambeth,  and  in  1868  for 
States,  and  died  there  Jan.  13,  1916.  Jerome,  which  he  continued  to  represent 

TTnet    (6-ft),  Pierre  Daniel,  a  French  ^\*    ^^^'      In    1880    he    established    a 
****^''    crtic  and  classical  scholar,  was  ??'<^;y    >?,  Tennessee,    which    he    named 
bom  at  Caen.  Normandy,  in  1630;  died  22?^*^^:.  ^®  ^^$^  ^^  ^^96. 
in  1721.  '  "^^  *  Hueli,  «J  HooGHLT    (h^i),  a  river 

Hu^Hna  (hug'inz),  Sib  William,  ^  »  /  of  Hindustan,  in  Bengal,  form- 
**"&&***•'  an  eminent  English  as-  ^d  by  the  junction  of  the  Bhagirathi  and 
tronomer,  born  in  London  in  1824.  He  t"e  Jalangi  at  Nadija,  about  56  miles 
gained  distinction  by  his  discoveries  with  above  Calcutta.  It  is  15  miles  wide  at 
the  spectroscope  on  the  sun  and  stars,  ^ts  mouth,  but  much  encumbered  by 
He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Astro-  shoals.  At  Calcutta  it  is  about  a  mile 
nomical  Society  1876-78,  and  of  the  S*^^»  ^^^  ^^  ^^Pi<^  ^^^  violent  tides. 
British  Association  1891-92.  He  died  The  southwest  monsoons  produce  a  *  bore  • 
May  14,  1910.  in  the  Hugli,  that  is,  a  tidal  wave  which 

TTTiiyli  rio-HAf       cs       ^      ^  rushes  up  the  river  at  the  rate  of  15  or 

XLUgXi  l/apet.     See  Capet  20   miles   an   hour.      Ships   drawing  17 

Tr<no*1i^S  (^^)»  Charles  Evans,  |[ov-  feet  ascend  as  far  as  Calcutta.  Total 
""•"^o"""^"  emor  and  supreme  court  jus-  course  about  200  miles, 
tice,  was  bom  at  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  Sll?li  *  *^^^  o^  Hindustan,  in  Ben- 
in 1862.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  **  »">  gal,  on  the  Hugli  River.  22 
University  and  Columbia  Law  School,  miles  north  from  Calcutta.  Hugu  is 
was  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  Univer-  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Portu- 
sity  1891-93,  lecturer  1893-95,  and  at  guese  in  1537.  It  was  made  the  seat  of 
New  York  Law  School  after  1893.  In  a  British  factory  in  1676,  but  declined  in 
1905  he  became  counsel  on  the  Armstrong  importance  as  Calcutta  rose.  An  im- 
investigations  of  life  insurance  companies,  portant  iron  railway  bridge  connecting 
and  developed  very  serious  evils  in  the  the  East  India  railway  system  with  that 
conduct  of  these  institutions.     His  excel-  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Bengal  rail- 
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way  crosses  the  river  near  the  town,  perior  perhaps  to  any  that  he  afterwards 
Pop.  29,383.  wrote,  but  wants  that  deep  and  original 

Hn^O  (tt-«0),  Victor  Marie,  a  French  sense  of  life  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
■"**6^  poet  and  novelist,  born  in  1802,  later  poems.  During  the  same  period  he 
at  Besangon,  where  his  father,  then  also  wrote  his  critical  essays  on  Mirabeau, 
Major  Hugo,  was  stationed  in  command  Voltaire,  and  a  number  of  articles  for  the 
of  a  brigade.  His  father  having  entered  Revue  de  Paris,  In  1841,  after  having 
the  service  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  been  twice  previously  rejected,  he  was 
Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Spain,  Victor's  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ; 
earlier  years  were  partly  spent  in  those  made  shortly  afterwards  a  tour  in  the 
countries,  but  in  1812  he  went  with  his    Rhineland,  of  which  he  wrote  a  brilliant 

and  interesting  account  in  Le  Rhin,  pub- 
lished in  1842.  In  1845  he  was  made  a 
peer  of  France  by  Louis  Philippe.  The 
revolution  of  1848  threw  Hugo  into  the 
thick  of  the  political  struggle.  At  first 
his  votes  were  decidedly  Conservative, 
but  afterwards,  whether  from  suspicion  of 
Napoleon's  designs  or  from  other  rea- 
sons, he  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
democratic  party.  After  the  coup  d'etat, 
December  2,  1851,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  kept  up  the  struggle  in  the  streets 
against  Napoleon  to  the  last.  He  then 
fled  to  Brussels,  where  he  published  the 
first  of  his  bitter  satires  on  the  founder 
of  the  Second  Empire,  Napol4on  le  Petit, 
In  the  following  year  (1853)  the  second, 
the  famous  volume  of  lies  Chdtimenta,  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  satirical  invective, 
lyrical  passion  and  pathos  appeared. 
Hugo  now  went  to  live  in  Jersey,  was 
expelled  along  with  the  other  French 
exiles  in  1855  bv  the  English  government, 
Victor  Hugo.  and  finally  settled  in  Guernsey.     It  was 

in  the  comparative  solitude  and  quietness 
mother  to  Paris.  At  the  age  of  twelve  of  the  Channel  Islands  that  he  wrote 
he  was  already  writing  verses,  and  in  most  of  the  great  works  of  his  later  years, 
1823  his  first  novel,  Han  d'Islande,  ap-  Lcs  Contemplations   (1856),  La  Ligende 

feared,  followed  in  1825  by  Bug  Jargal,  des  Siicles,  Ist  series  (1859).  Chansons 
n  1828  a  complete  edition  of  his  Odes  des  Rues  et  des  Bois  (1865),  and  his 
et  Ballades  appeared.  In  these  produc-  celebrated  series  of  social  novels,  Les 
tions  Hugo's  anticlassical  tendencies  in  Misirahles  (1862),  Les  Travailleurs  de 
style  and  treatment  of  his  subject  had  la  Mer  (1866),  and  VHomme  qui  Rit 
been  very  visible,  but  the  appearance  of  (1869).  In  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the 
his  drama  Cromwell  (1827),  with  its  Empire,  Victor  Hugo  returned  to  Paris, 
celebrated  preface,  gave  the  watchword  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  a 
to  the  anticlassical  or  romantic  school,  remarkably  vigorous  old  age  in  occa- 
Cromwell  was  too  long  for  representa-  sional  attendances  at  the  senate,  and  in 
tion,  and  it  was  only  in  1830  that  Her-  adding  to  the  already  long  list  of  his 
Mflni,  over  which  the  great  contest  be-  literary  works.  Among  these  latest 
tween  Classicists  and  Romanticists  took  productions  we  may  mention  Quatre- 
place,  was  brought  on  the  stage.  Other  vingt-treize  (1872),  U  Art  d*  4tre 
dramas  followed : — M arion  D  elorme  Orand-pdre  (1877) ,  UHistoire  d*un 
(1831),  Le  Roi  s*amu8e  (1832),  Lucr^ce  Crime  (1877),  Le  Pape  (1878),  La  Pitie 
Borgia  (1833),  Marie  Tudor  (1833),  Supreme  (1879),  Religions  et  Religion 
Angelo  (1835).  Ruy  Bias  (1838),  Les  (1880),  Les  Quatre  Vents  de  VEsvrii 
Bourgraves  (1843).  During  those  years  (1881),  La  L^gende  des  Sidles  (last 
he  had  also  published  a  novel,  Ndtre  series  1883),  Torquemada  (1882).  He 
Dame  de  Paris  (1830),  and  several  vol-   died  in  1885. 

umes  of  poetry,  Les  Feuilles  d^Automne  TTiicmATiofA  (hu'ge-nots) ,  a  term  or 
(1S31),  Les  Chants  du  Cr^puscule  (1S35),  -^.u^uciivto  unknown  origin,  applied 
Les  Voir  IntMeures  (1837).  Les  Rayons  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestants 
et  Les  Ombres  (1840).  His  poetry  of  of  France  during  the  religious  struggles 
this  period  has  a  melody  of  grace  su-   of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centn- 
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ries.     During  the  early  part  of  the  six-  a  kind   of  republic  within   the  kingdom, 

teenth   century   the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  which   Richelieu,   who   regarded  it  as  a 

notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Francis  serious    obstacle    to    the   growth    of   the 

I,  spread  widely  in  France.     Under  his  royal    power,    resolved    to    crush.      The 

successor,  Henry  II,  1547-59,  the  Protes-  war    raged    from    1624    to    1629,    when 

tant  party  grew  strong,  and  under  Fran-  Rochelle.  after  an  obstinate  defense,  fell 

cis   II   became   a  political   force   headed  before  the  royal  troops;  the  Huguenots 

by    the    Bourbon    family,    especially    the  had   to   surrender  all   their   strongholds, 

King    of    Navarre    and    the    Prince    of  although  they  were  still  allowed  freedom 

Cond^.      At    the    head    of    the    Catholic  of    conscience    under    the    ministries    of 

garty  stood  the  Guises,  and  through  their  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.    But  when  Louis 

ifluence  with  the  weak,  young  King,  a  XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  set  the 

very   long   conflict   with    the    Huguenots  fashion  of  devoutness,  a  new  persecution 

commenced.     The  result  was  that  a  Hu-  of  the  Protestants  commenced.  They  were 

Cenot    conspiracy,     headed    by    Prince  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  bodies 

uis  of  Cond^,  was  formed  for  the  pur-  of  dragoons   were  sent   to   the   southern 

pose   of  compelling   the   king  to   dismiss  provinces  to  compel  the  Protestant  inhabi- 

the    Guises    and    accept    the    Prince    of  tants  to  abjure  Uieir  faith.    The  EMict  of 

Cond4  as  regent  of  the  realm.     But  the  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685,  and  by  this 

plot  was  betrayed,  and  many  of  the  Hu-  act  more  than  500,000  Protestant  subjects 

fuenots  were  executed  or  imprisoned.    In  were  driven  out,  to  carry  their  industnr, 

560   Francis  died,   and  during  the   mi-  wealth,  and  skiU  to  other  countries.     In 

nority  of  the  next  king,  Charles  IX,  it  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  a  new  edict  was 

was    the    policv    of    the    queen    mother,  issued    repressive    of   Protestantism,   but 

Catharine  de   Medici,    to   encourage   the  so  many  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of 

Protestants  in  the  free  exercise  ot  their  toleration    that    it    had    to    be    revoked, 

religion  in  order  to  curb  the  Guises.   But  Louis  XVI,  in  1787,  first  put  the  Protes- 

in  1562  an  attack  on  a  Protestant  meet-  tants  on  an  equality  with  the  Catholics, 

ing  made  by  the  followers  of  the  Duke  Hnia-bird      (hwS'a-berd),   the   native 

of  Guise  ^ave  rise  to  a  series  of  religious  ***"•*  mxxu.      u^me  of  a  genus  of  New 

wars  which  desolated  France  almost  to  Zealand   starlings,   Heteralocha  acutiroa- 

the  end  of  the  century.    Catharine,  how-  tri8  or  Neomorpha  Oouldii,  comprising  a 

ever,   began   to   fear   that   Protestantism  sin^e  species  of  birds,  occupying  a  very 

might  become  a  permanent  power  in  the  limited   space   in    a   few   denselv-wooded 

country,  .and,   making   an   alliance   with  mountain  ranges.    The  plumage  is  a  very 

the   Guises,   she   suddenly   projected  and  dark  green,  appearing  to  be  black  in  some 

carried  out  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo-  lights,   the   tip   of  the   tail   white.     The 

mew's   (August  24,  1572).     The  Protes-  most  striking  peculiarity  about  this  bird 

tants   fled    to   their   fortified    towns   and  is   that   the   male  has  a   stout,   straight 

carried  on  a  war  with  varying  success,  beak;  the  female  a  long,  slender,  curved 

On  the  death  of  Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  bill. 

a   feeble   sovereign,   found    himself   com-  ^nlV      the  name  applied  to  old  ships 

Eelled  to  unite  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  •**"-"»■>     laid  by  as  unfit  for  further  sea- 

ead  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  heir-  going    service,    and    used   as    depots   for 

apparent  of  the   French   crown,   against  coals,  sailors,  etc. 

the  ambitious  Guises,  who  openly  aimed  Hull  Isaac,  naval  officer,  bom  at 
at  the  throne,  and  had  excited  the  people  •"•"^•■•j  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1775 ; 
against  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  died  in  1848.  He  became  a  naval  oflicer 
on  the  point  of  losing  the  crown.  After  in  the  United  States  service.  In  July, 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III,  the  King  1812,  he  escaped  by  skilful  sailing  with 
of  Navarre  was  oblisred  to  maintain  a  the  frigate  VoMtitution  from  a  three 
severe  struggle  for  the  vacant  throne ;  days'  chase  by  a  British  squadron,  and  on 
and  not  until  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  August  19  met  and  sunk  the  British  frig- 
Sully,  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  ate  Ouerriere,  after  half  an  hour's  fight, 
fl593),  did  he  enioy  quiet  possession  of  with  very  little  loss  to  his  ship  or  men. 
the  kingdom  as  Henry  IV.  Five  years  Wiill  William,  military  ofilcer,  was 
afterwards  he  secured  to  the  Huguenots  •******>  bom  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in 
their  civil  rights  by  the  Edict  of 'Nantes,  1753;  was  governor  of  Michigan  Terri- 
which  confirmed  to  them  the  free  exercise  tory  1801-14,  and  in  1812  commanded 
of  their  religion,  and  ^ave  them  equal  the  Northwest  army  and  surrendered  De- 
claims with  the  Catholics  to  all  offices  troit  to  General  Brock  wUhont  firing  a 
and  dignities.  They  were  also  left  in  shot.  He  was  court-martialed  and  sen- 
possession  of  the  fortresses  which  had  tenced  to  be  shot,  but  was  pardoned  on 
b'^en  ceded  to  them  for  their  security.  This  account  of  his  services  in  the  Revolu- 
«dict  afforded  them  the  means  of  forming  tion.     He  died  in  1825. 
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Bull  *  ^^^y*  capital  of  Ottawa  coup-  way  they  may  be  considered  aa  heralding 
***"*>  ty,  Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  and  cooperating  with  the  great  religious 
Ottawa  River,  opposite  Ottawa  city.  It  reformers.  Krasmus  is  the  great  type  oc 
has  pnlp,  paper,  lumber  and  other  mills,  the  humanist,  as  Luther  is  of  the  religious 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  iron,  phosphate  reformer. 

and  mica  mines.  Pop.  (1913)  22,000.  TTnmA^Tiifflrifl^Tift  i^^  -  man  •  i-t&'ri- 
HulL  ®'  KINOSTON-ON-HULL,  a  river  *>'t"*ia'^«'»J-Aail»  anz),  a  term 
'  *}  port  of  England,  and  a  county  sometimes  applied  to  the  various  classes 
of  itself,  locally  situated  in  the  East  Rid-  of  anti-Trinitarians,  who  regard  Christ 
ing  of  York  at  the  influx  of  the  tlull  into  as  a  mere  man.  Their  opinions  must  not 
the  estuary  of  the  Humber.  The  town  be  confounded  with  Arianism.  which  ad- 
stands  on  a  low  and  level  tract  of  ground,  mits  the  preSxistence  of  Christ,  and  his 
and  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  preeminence  among  God*s  creatures.  The 
number,  from  the  mundations  of  which  term  is  also  applied  to  the  followers  of 
it  is  secured  by  strong  embankments.  St  Simon,  who  maintain. d  the  perfecti- 
Among  the  notable  public  buildings  and  bility  of  human  nature  without  the  aid 
institutions  are  the  town  hall,  the  new  of  supernatural  grace, 
exchange,  the  corn  exchange,  dock  offices,  Humanities  (hH-man'i-t^:  Latin, 
etc.,    the    royal    institution,    the    public   ■■  ^      *'*''°      hterw  humantore$),  a 

rooms,  Hull  and  East  Riding  College,  term  for  humble  or  polite  literature,  in- 
Reckitt  free  library,  the  infirmary,  dis-  eluding  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
pensary,  children's  hospital,  etc  There  in  opposition  to  philosophy  and  science, 
are  three  well-laid-out  public  parks.  The  In  tne  Scotch  universities  humanity  is 
industries  of  the  town  are  varied,  com-  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 

S rising  flax  and  cotton  mills,  shipbuild-  guage  and  literature  alone, 
ig,  rope  and  sail  works,  iron  foundries,  H'QTn'KAr  (hum'b^r),  a  large  river,  or 
machine-making,  seed-crushing,  color-mak-  **'»*^**»'^*  rather  estuary,  on  the  east 
ing,  oil-boiling,  etc. ;  but  its  importance  side  of  England,  between  the  counties  of 
anses  chiefly  from  its  shipping  commerce,  York  and  Lincoln.  At  its  western  ex- 
Hull  being  one  of  the  busiest  seaports  in  tremity  it  is  joined  by  the  Ouse.  after 
the  kingdom.  The  docks  are  among  the  the  latter  has  been  augmented  by  the 
largest  m  the  kingdom.  The  railway  com-  Derwent  and  Aire ;  below  Goole  it  re- 
munications  are  excellent,  not  fewer  than  ceives  the  Don,  lower  down  the  Trent, 
five  railway  companies  running  into  the  and  still  lower  the  Hull  from  the  oppo- 
town.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  of  site  side.  It  is  about  36  miles  long,  and 
some  importance  long  before  it  received  varies  in  breadth  from  1  to  7  miles.  There 
its  charter  from  Edward  I.  It  played  a  is  at  all  times  a  considerable  depth  of 
conspicuous  part  during  the  civil  war,  water  in  the  fair  way  of  the  channel,  and 
being  hdd  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  the  navigation  is  safe  and  easy, 
and  twice  besieged  without  success.  Pop.  TTTiiTi'hA'H-  T  11°  Italian,  Umbebto), 
(1911)  278,024.  HUmDCn  X       ^.^^^     ^^     j^j^^     ^^^ 

TTnllflli  (hulla)  John  Pyke,  an  Bng-  born  March  14,  1844,  eldest  son  of  Victor 
Aiuioii  jjgjj  musician,  born  in  1813 ;  Emmanuel.  In  the  war  of  1866,  in  which 
died  in  1884.  He  entered  the  Royal  Italy  joined  Prussia  against  Austria,  he 
Academy  of  Music  in  1832,  and  attracted  took  the  field  in  command  of  a  division, 
some  attention  by  his  comic  opera.  The  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
Village  Coquettes  (1836),  which  was  fol-  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Custozza.  In 
lowed  by  the  Barber  of  Basaora  in  1837,  1868  he  married  his  cousin,  Margherita, 
and  The  Outpost  in  1838.  About  this  daughter  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Genoa, 
time  he  began  to  work  for  the  establish-  He  succeeded  his  father  on  January  9. 
ment  of  popular  singing  schools.  He  be-  1878.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  pistol 
came  professor  of  music  at  King's  College  shot  July  29,  1900,  by  Gaetang  Bresci. 
and  other  institutions  in  London,  and  an  Italian  anarchist,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1874  inspector  of  training  schools.  He  bv  his  son.  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 
wrote  some  educational  and  historical  ViiTn'boldt  (hum'bolt),  Fbizdrich 
works  on  music,  among  which  are  the  •»*'»*^""v*«ii  Heinrich  Alexander, 
Grammar  of  Harmony y  Grammar  of  Baron  von,  a  German  traveler  and  nat- 
Counterpoint,  A  History  of  Modem  Ifii-  uralist,  was  bom  in  1769,  at  Berlin. 
siCf  etc.  where  his  father  held  the  post  of  royal 

TTnmaTiiafa  (hfl'man-ists),  a  party  chamberlain.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
Aiuuiuii9t5  ^hich.  during  the  Re-  sities  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  B?rlin 
naissance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  culti-  and  GOttingen,  and  also  at  the  commer- 
vated  literature,  especially  classical  litera-  cial  academy  in  Hamburg.  His  first  work 
ture.  Their  influence  was  decidedly  in  was  Observations  on  the  Basalt  of  V"^ 
favor  of  progress  and  reform,  and  in  this  Rhine  (1790).     In  1791  he  studied  min 
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iug  and  botany  at  the  mining  school  in  elusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1814). 
xreiberg,  and  subsequenUy  became  over-  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815  K 
seer  of  the  mines  iii  irancoma.  In  1797  and  other  great  diplomatic  transactions. 
he  resolved  to  make  a  saentific  journey  In  1819  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 


spent  hve  years  in  exploring  scientihcally  literary  essays,  etc,  but  by  far  thfSost 

««V*S''?i,''^T,*?^T?"''^^''.K*^'l.^®.^P?^''  ^*^?^*^^^    «^«    ^^^    philological    writings, 
part  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  district   be-   such    as    Additions    and    CorrecUons    to 


iween  Quito  and  Lima,  the  city  of  Mex-  Adelung's    Mithridates-    Research^ Re- 

^.  \li^r.A^^f  n^^I''''l^l(^^^^  Oriffinai    Inhabitants     of 

the  island  of  (Duba.    In  1804  they  arrived  Spain   in    Connection   with    the   Basque 

at  Bordeaux,  bringing  with  them  an  im-  Language;    on    the    Kawi    Language    of 

mense  mass  of  fresh  knowledge  in  geog-  Java:  on  the  Diversity  of  Language  and 

S?i*J;  «^^i?«y'  climatology,  meteorology,  its    influence    on    the    DevelopmLt    6f 

botany,  zoblogy,  and  every  branch  of  nat-  Speech:  etc.  •v£/7«c^»»    uy 


..  ^-,       -         .^     -- — ,    Speech;  etc. 

ural  science,  as  well  as  in  ethnology  and  Tr«T«A  (hum).  David  nn  PmlnAnt 
poUtical  statistics.  Uumboldt  selected  HUmC  l^is^rVan  atd  philol^^phl?^  was 
Pans  as  his  residence,  no  other  city  offer-  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1711  He  was 
ing  so  many  aids  to  scientific  study,  and  destined  for  the  law,  but  was  drawn  away 
remained  there  arranging  his  oollections  by  his  love  of  literature  and  phUosophy; 
and  manuscripts  till  March,  1805,  after  ^  "v/ov^/uj  , 

which  he  visited  Rome  and  Naples  in 
company  with  Gay-Lussac,  but  eventually 
returned  to  Paris  in  1807,  when  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work.  Voyage  aux 
Regions  4quinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent, appeared;  the  thirtieth  and  last 
was  published  in  1827.  In  1827  Hum- 
boldt, who  had  been  offered  several  high 
posts  by  the  government  of  Prussia,  and 
had  accompanied  the  king  on  several  jour- 
neys as  part  of  his  suite,  was  persuaded 
to  give  up  his  residence  at  Paris  and 
settle  at  Berlin,  where  he  combined  the 
stud^  of  science  with  a  certain  amount 
of  diplomatic  work.  In  1829,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  he  made 
an  expedition  to  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia,  which  resulted  in  some  valuable  dis- 
coveries, published  in  his  Asie  Cenlrale, 
In  1835  he  published  at  Paris  his  Examen 
Critique   de   la   Q6ographie   du   "Nouveau 

Continent,     In    1845   appeared   the   first  David  Hume 

volume  of  the  Cosmos,  his  chief  work,  a 

vast  and  comprehensive  survey  of  natural  and  retired  to  France,  where  during  three 
phenomena,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  unitv  years  of  quiet  and  studious  life  he  com- 
of  the  forces  which  move  below  the  van-  posed  his  Treatise  upon  Human. Nature. 
ety  of  nature  is  thoroughly  grasped.  The  work  was  published  at  London  in 
Humboldt  died  in  1859.  1738,  but  in  his  own  words,  *  fell  dead- 

Humboldt  Kabl  Welhelm,  Babon  born  of  the  press.'  His  next  work. 
^  "'  VON,  brother  of  the  pre-  Essays,  Moral,  Political  and  Literary 
ceding,  was  bom  at  Potsdam  in  1767,  (Edinburgh.  1742),  met  with  a  better 
and  studied  at  Berlin,  at  Frankfort-on-  reception.  In  1745  he  became  companion 
the-Oder,  and  at  GOttin^en.  After  trav-  to  the  insane  Marquis  of  Annandale* 
eling  in  France  and  Spam,  and  acting  as  and  he  accompanied  General  Sinclair  in 
Prussian  minister  at  Rome,  he  was  called  1746  and  1747  in  his  expedition  against 
to  fill  the  ofllce  of  minister  of  the  interior  France  and  in  a  military  embassy'  to 
in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  and  edu-  Vienna  and  Turin.  He  now  published  a 
cational  matters,  and  had  a  most  impor-  recasting  of  his  Treatise  upon  Hitman 
tant  share  in  the  educational  progress  Nature,  under  the  title  of  an  Inquiry 
which  Prussia  has  since  made.  In  1810  Concerning  the  Human  Understandino 
he  became  minister  plenipotentiary  to  a747>.  In  1752  he  published  his  Politt- 
Vienna,  took  an  active  part  in  the  con-  cal  Discourses,  which  were  well  received 
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and  his  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals,  The  same  year  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  librarian  o£ 
the  Advocates'  JLabrary  at  Edinburgh, 
and  began  to  write  his  history  of  England, 
of  which  the  tirst  volume  appeared  in 
1754.  It  was,  like  most  of  the  succeeding 
volumes,  severely  attacked  both  for  its 
religious  and  political  tendencies;  but, 
in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  his  History 
of  England^  after  its  completion  in  17(51, 
was  recognized  as  a  standard  work.  Its 
merits  are  chiefly  clearness  and  force  ol 
narrative  and  philosophical  breadth  of 
view  in  the  judgment  of  men  and  events. 
In  1763  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  then  proceeding  as 
ambassador  to  Paris,  to  accompany  him, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  b^ 
Parisian  circles  in  his  character  of  phi- 
losopher and  historian.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Hertford  in  1756,  he 
remained  as  charg4  d'affaires,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1766,  bringing  with 
him  Rousseau,  for  whom  he  procured  a 
pension  and  a  retreat  in  Derbyshire.  But 
the  morbid  sensitivity  of  Rousseau 
brought  about  a  disagreement  which  put 
an  end  to  the  friendship.  In  1767  he 
was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state, 
a  post  which  he  held  till  1769,  when  he 
retired  to  Edinburgh.  Here  he  lived  till 
his  death  in  1776.  As  a  philosopher,  in 
which  quality  his  reputation  is  perhaps 
greatest,  Hume's  acute  sceptical  intellect 
did  great  service  by  directing  research  to 
the  precise  character  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  in  which  our  knowledge  and 
our  beliefs  are  based.  His  acute  nega- 
tive criticism  of  these  conceptions  (e.  g., 
his  reduction  of  the  ideas  of  personal 
identity,  conscience,  casuality,  to  mere 
effects  of  association)   compelled  philoso- 

Shy  either  to  come  to  a  dead  halt  or  to 
nd,  as  Kant  did,  a  new  and  profounder 
view  of  the  nature  of  human  reason. 
TTtittia  •  Joseph,  politician  and  econo- 
XLUiuc^  mist,  bom  at  Montrose,  Scot- 
land, in  1777.  After  studying  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  he  was  appointed  marine 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  held  several 
lucrative  posts,  returned  to  England  in 
1808  with  a  fortune,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1812,  where  for  many  years  he 
was  notable  as  a  financial  reformer,  and 
an  opponent  of  monopolies  and  high 
taxes.  He  died  in  1855. 
TTnniAmfl  (hG'm^r-us),  the  long  cy- 
HUmerUS  lindrioal  bone  of  the  arm, 
situated  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
forearm ;  also  the  corresponding  bone  in 
the  lower  animals. 

TTTiTnT/liHr      (btt-mid'i-ti),   in   meteor- 
HUmiOll^       ology,     the     amount     of 


moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  A  given - 
space  can  only  contain  one  certain 
amount  of  water;  containing  less  it  will 
fill  up  with  evaporation,  if  more  by  con- 
densation. When  it  contains  all  the 
moisture  it  is  capable  of  holding,  it  is 
said  to  be  saturated.  If  the  air  contains 
one-half  of  the  water  necessary  to  satu- 
rate it  the  relative  humidity  is  50;  100 
being  the  point  of  saturation,  after 
which  precipitation  ensues. 

Humming-birds,    l^\Sy$vo- 

chilidse)    of  minute  and  beautiful   birds, 
so  called  from  the  sound  of  their  wings 
in  flight     The  beak  is  slender,  generally 
long,   sometimes  straight  and  sometimes 
curved ;  the  tongue  is  long,  filiform,  bifid 
at  the  point,  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
truded   to   a   considerable   distance.      In 
size  humming-birds  vary  from  that  of  a 
wren    to    that    of   a    bumble-bee.      They 
never  light  to  take  food,  but  feed  while 
on   the   wing,   hovering   before  a   flower, 
supported    by    a    rapid    vibratory    move- 
m  en  t    of    the 
wings  which  pro- 
duces    the    hum- 
ming   noise.      In- 
sects   form   a 
great     proportion 
of  their  food. 
These  beautiful 
birds  are  peculiar  , 
to    America,    and 
almost  exclusively  > 
t  r  o  p  i  cal.      One 
species,  the  ruby- 
t  n  r  o  a  ted    hum- 
ming -  bird    ( Tro- 
chilus     coluhris)^ 
is  somewhat  com- 
mon in  the  north-   Tufted-necked  Humming- 
east  of   the   Unit-    'bird  iOrniamya  omdta), 
ed    States.      The 

only  note  of  the  humming-bird  is  a  single 
chirp,  not  louder  than  that  of  a  cricket. 
It  IS  very  fearless  and  irascible,  two 
males  scarcely  ever  meeting  without  a 
contest  Among  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  birds  is  the  tufted-necked  humming- 
bird (Ornismya  orndta)  of  Guiana  and 
Northern  Brazil.  In  this  species  the 
crest,  outer  tail-feathers  and  neck-plumes 
are  reddish  chestnut,  the  latter  tipped 
with  green,  the  throat  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  are  emerald  green,  the  back 
bronze  green.  Perhaps  four  hundred 
species  of  humming-birds  are  now  known. 
Humus  (htl'mus),  a  substance  which 
AA1U11.U.O  Qccurs  in  vegetable  mold, 
and  in  liquids  containing  decomposing 
vegetable  matter.  Humus  as  it  exists  in 
the  soil  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of  vege- 
tables.   It  is  a  mixture  of  various  carbon 
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compounds,  which  slowly  undergo  com-  riety  of  nationalities  it  contains.  These 
bastion  with  the  production  of  carbon  comprise,  besides  the  Hungarians  or 
dioxide,  water  and  ammonia,  which  are  Magyars  (over  6,000,000  in  number), 
again  taken  up  by  plants.  Koumanians,   Slovacks,   Germans,   Servi- 

Hundred  ^  England,  a  division  of  ans,  Ruthenians,  etc  The  Magyars,  who 
'  a  shire  or  county.  It  was  are  the  dominant  race,  are  located  for 
so  called,  according  to  some  writers,  be-  the  most  part  compactly  in  the  center  of 
cause  each  hundred  found  100  sureties  the  kingdom.  .  They  are  brave,  high-spir- 
of  the  king's  peace,  or  100  able-bodied  ited  and  sincere,  in  many  respects  re- 
men  of  war.  Others  think  it  to  have  been  sembling  their  kinsmen  the  Turks.  A 
so  called  because  originally  composed  of  decided  majority  are  Roman  Catholics, 
100  families.  Hundreds  are  said  to  have  the  rest  Protestants,  chiefly  Calvinists, 
been  first  introduced  into  England  by  with  a  few  Greek  Catholics.  The  Ger- 
Alfred.  Formerly  if  a  crime  was  com-  mans  have  settled  all  over  the  country, 
mitted,  such  as  robbery,  arson,  killing  or  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  Hungary 
maiming  cattle,  destroying  turnpikes  or  which  is  not  at  least  partly  inhabited  by 
works  on  navigable  rivers,  the  hundred  Germans,  while  some  are  essentially  Ger- 
had  to  make  it  good ;  but  hundreds  are  man.  Science,  literature,  the  press,  trade 
now  only  liable  for  damage  done  by  riot-  and  industry,  are  for  the  greater  part  in 
ers  acting  feloniously.  their  hands.    The  Hungarian  has  a  nat- 

TTilTl?fl.rv  (hun'gii-ri;  Hungarian  ural  inclination  to  agriculture  and  the 
.uuiAgax jr  name,  Magyar-O rsz&g,  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
Land  of  the  Magyars),  a  kingdom  in  the  soil  making  up  for  some  deficiencies  in 
southeast  of  Austria,  the  Austro-IIungar-  methods  has  made  Hungary  one  of  the 
ian  monarchy.  It  includes  Hungary  chief  grain-growing  countries  of  Europe. 
1- roper,  with  Transylvania,  Slavonia,  Cro-  The  Hungarian  flour  is  of  very  fine  qual- 
atia,  the  Croato-Slavonian  Military  Fron-  itv,  and  is  exported  to  a  large  value, 
tiers,  etc.;  total  area,  125.039  sq.  miles,  while  there  are  also  extensive  wheat  ex- 
with  a  pop.  of  19,254,559.  Hungary  ports.  Hungary  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
Proper  (including  Transylvania),  area,  wines,  the  finest  variety  of  which  is  the 
108,258  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  i6J21,-  Tokay.  There  are  few  extensive  manu- 
574,  may  be  considered  as  a  large  basin  factures.  Iron  and  steel  works,  potteries, 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side  glass  manufactories,  sugar-refineries,  soap 
except  the  south.  Of  these  the  principal  and  tallow  works,  are  among  the  prin- 
are  the  Carpathians,  which  cover  the  dpal.  The  production  of  coal  and  iron 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  is  increasing  and  the  annual  value  of 
with  their  ramifications.  The  Danube  the  mining  products  is  about  $20,000,000. 
and  the  Theiss,  with  their  affluents,  are  With  regard  to  popular  education  Hun- 
the  chief  rivers.  The  Poprad,  in  the  gary  is  behind  the  Austrian  part  of  the 
north,  is  tributary  to  the  Vistula,  being  empire,  but  education  was  made  com- 
the  only  Hungarian  river  not  belonging  pulsory  in  1868.  There  are  universities 
to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  Drave  at  Budapest,  Klausenburg  and  Agram. 
forms  the  southwest  frontier  on  the  side  The  Hungarian  language  is  nearly  allied 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  Between  the  to  the  Turkish  and  Finnish,  but  not  to 
Danube  and  the  Drave  lie  the  two  prin-  any  other  tongue  spoken  in  Europe.  It 
cipal  lakes,  the  Platten  See  or  Balaton  has  of  late  been  carefully  cultivated,  and 
Lake  and  the  Neusiedler  See,  from  which  Hungarians  have  distinguished  them- 
the  water  occasionally  disappears.  Hun-  selves  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
Kiry  is  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  Among  modem  names  we  can  onlv  men- 
Europe,  and  generally  has  a  fertile  soil,  tion  those  of  Andrew  Horvftth,  E5tv58, 
All  kinds  of  grain,  especially  excellent  A.  and  O.  Kisfaludy,  Garay,  V5r5smarty, 
wheat,  wines,  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  PetSfi,  Ker^ny,  Arany,  Josika  and  Jokay. 
hops,  saffron,  woad.  madder,  sumach  and  Besides  its  representation  in  the  control- 
cotton,  are  among  the  products  of  Hun-  ling  body  of  Delegations  (see  Austria)  , 
fmvj.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  game  Hungary  since  1867  has  had  an  inde- 
(in  the  north  bears),  poultry,  fish,  (espe-  pendent  Diet,  consisting  of  an  Upper  and 
cially  the  sturgeon  and  salmon),  bees  ix)wer  House,  the  first  composed  of  heredi- 
f»nd  silkworms  are  among  the  productions  tary  and  life  peers,  church  dignitaries 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among  the  min-  and  state  dignitaries:  the  second  of  rep- 
erals  are  vo\^.  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  resentatives  elected  by  vote.  The  Aus- 
zinc,  cobalt,  antimonv,  sulphur,  arsenic,  trian  emperor  is  only  king  of  Hungary, 
salt,  etc.,  with  coal  and  peat.  The  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  a  common  diet 
situation  of  Hunsrary.  which  occupies  an  of  their  own  for  the  management  of  in- 
area  where  the  various  races  of  Europe  temnl  affairs, 
meet  and  interlace,  accounts  for  the  va-       History, — ^The  Magyars,  an  Asiatic  peo- 
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pie  of  Turanian  race,  allied  to  the  Finns  Austria  and  John  Zapolya ;  but  eventu- 
and  the  Turks^  dwelt  in  what  is  now  ally  by  the  help  of  the  Protestants  it 
Southern  Russia  before  they  descended  passed  to  the  former,  and  has  since  ro- 
under Arp&d  into  the  plain  of  the  Danube,  mained  under  the  scepter  of  the  Haps- 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  burgs.  In  1686  Leopold  I  took  Buda 
and  conquered  the  whole  of  Hungary  and  and  recovered  most  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  During  the  first  half  of  Transylvania.  In  1724  Glwles  Vl  se- 
the  tenth  century  their  invasions  and  cured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the 
incursions  spread  terror  throughout  Ger-  Hungarian  crown  to  the  female  descend- 
many,  France  and  Italv,  but  at  length  ants  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the 
their  total  defeat  by  Otho  I  of  Germany  loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  his  daughter, 
put  an  end  to  their  maraudings,  and  Maria  Theresa,  saved  the  dynasty  from 
under  their  native  dynasty  of  Arp&di)  ruin.  Maria  Theresa  did  much  for  the 
they  settled  down  to  learn  agriculture  and  improvement  of  Hungary  by  the  pro- 
the  arts  of  peace.  Stephen  I  (907-1030)  mulgation  of  the  rural  code  eddied  Urba- 
was  the  first  who  was  successful  in  ex-  rium,  and  by  the  formation  of  village 
tending  Christianity  generally  amongst  schools.  On  the  advent  of  the  French 
the  Hungarians,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  revolution,  and  during  the  wars  which  en- 
crown  from  Pope  Sylvester  II  and  with  sued,  the  Hungarians  once  more  played 
the  title  of  Qpostolio  king  (1000).  Ste-  a  prominent  part  in  support  of  the  Haps- 
phen  encouraged  learning  and  literature,  burg  crown.  Napoleon  fell,  but  the  revo- 
and  under  him  Latin  be<»me  not  only  the  lution  had  given  an  impetus  to  ideas  of 
official  language  of  the  government,  but  national  and  popular  rights  which  the 
the  vehicle  of  Hungarian  civilization,  Hungarians,  long  stifled  under  the  Ger- 
which  it  unfortunately  continued  to  be  manic  traditions  and  tendencies  of  their 
for  the  next  800  years.  In  1089  King  rulers,  were  amongst  the  first  to  feeL  For 
Ladislaus  extended  the  boundaries  of  a  time  Francis  I  and  Mettemich  stood 
Hungary  by  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and  stiffly  out  against  all  concessions,  and 
Slayonia,  and  King  Coloman  by  that  of  tried  to  govern  by  pure  absolutism,  but 
Dalmatia  in  1102.  During  the  twelfth  ended  by  summoning  in  1825  a  new  diet 
centurv  the  Hungarians  first  attained.  The  diet  distinguished  itself  by  adopting 
through  French  connections,  a  certain  re-  the  Magyar  language  in  its  debates,  in- 
fimement  of  life  and  manners.  About  stead  of  the  Latin  to  which  it  had  been 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  King  accustomed.  Succeeding  diets  in  1830 
Bela  induced  many  Germans  to  settle  in  and  1832  made  new  demands  in  the  di- 
the  country  which  had  been  depopulated  rection  of  religious  equality,  a  popular 
by  the  Mongol  invasions.  With  Andrew  suffrage,  and  abrogation  of  the  pnvueges 
III  (1290-1301)  the  male  line  of  the  of  the  nobles.  The  Austrian  government 
ArpAa  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  attempted  to  repress  the  Hun^rian  na- 
royal  dignity  now  became  purely  elective,  tional  movement  by  imprisoning  DeAk, 
Charles  Robert  of  Anjou  was  the  first  Kossuth,  and  others  of  tne  leaders.  The 
elected  (1309).  I^uis  I  (1342-82)  added  struggle  continued  tUl  1848,  when  the 
Poland,  Red  Russia,  Moldavia  and  a  French  revolution  of  that  year  gave  the 
part  of  Servia,  to  his  kingdom.  The  impulse  for  a  similar  rising  in  Vienna, 
reign  of  Sigismund  (1387-1437),  who  Prince  Mettemich*  fled  to  London,  and 
was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  in-  the  Viennese  court  made  a  formal  con- 
teresting  from  the  invasion  of  Hungary  cession  of  all  important  demands  but 
by  the  Turks  Q391),  and  the  war  with  these  had  no  sooner  been  granted  than 
the  Hussites.  Sigismund  introduced  vari-  the  government  began  secretly  to  work 
ous  reforms,  and  founded  an  academy  at  against  their  being  put  in  operation.  The 
Buda.  Matthias  Corvinus  (^1458-90),  dependencies  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  the  Croats  and  the  Wallacfiians  of  Tran- 
and  general,  was  equally  successful  sylvania  were  privately  encouraged  to  re- 
against  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  volt,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
and  is  even  yet  remembered  by  the  popu-  an  Austrian  army  took  the  field  with  the 
lar  mind  as  the  ideal  of  a  just  and  firm  avowed  object  of  annihilating  the  inde- 
ruler.  He  founded  a  university  at  Press-  pendence  of  Hungary ;  but  a  series  of 
burg.  During  the  reigns  of  Ladislaus  II  pitched  battles  resulted  on  the  whole  so 
(1490-1616)  and  Louis  II  (1516-26)  the  much  in  favor  of  the  Hungarians  that 
rapacity  of  the  magnates  and  domestic  Austria  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
troubles  brought  the  power  of  Hungary  Russia,  which  was  at  once  granted.  After 
low.  and  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526)  a  heroic  struggle  the  Hungarians  had  to 
made  a  peat  part  of  the  country  a  Turk-  succumb.  The  nation  was  reduced  to  the 
ish  province  for  160  years.  The  rest  was  position  of  a  province,  and  some  of  the 
left   in    dispute    between    Ferdinand    of  greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Hun- 
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gary  perished  on  the  scaffold.  But  the  of  food,  and  when  food  is  supplied  in 
struggle  was  continued  by  the  Hungarians  abundance,  if  some  disease  prevents  the 
in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  agitation,  absorption  of  the  nourishment  or  quickly 
and  at  last,  when  the  battle  of  Sadowa  in  drains  it  from  the  blood.  Hunger  may 
1866  separated  Austria  from  Germany,  be  partially  allayed  by  sleep  or  by  the 
Austria,  left  face  to  face  with  a  nation  use  of  narcotics,  tobacco  and  alcohol,  all 
almost  as  powerful  and  numerous  as  of  which  tend  to  diminish  the  disintegra* 
itself,  felt  compelled  to  submit.     In  1867  tion  of  tissues. 

a  separate  constitution  and  administra-  Slinin^en  ( bn'ning-en ) ,  a  town  of 
tion  for   Hungary   was  decreed,  and  on        "         o  Germany,    m    Upper   Al- 

June  8th  the  emperor  and  empress  were  sace,  formerly  fortified.  It  has  a  famous 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Hungarv  with  imperial  fish-breeding  establishment  Pop. 
the   utmost  pomp,   according  to   the  an-  3304. 

cient  ceremonies  of  a  Hungarian  corona-  ffnym  a  nomadic  and  warlike  people 
tion.  The  dualism  of  the  Austrian  empire  ^^  f  of  Acda,  of  Mongolian  race, 
was  thus  finally  constituted.  It  was  in-  part  of  whom  entered  Europe,  probably 
deed  but  the  partial  recognition  of  the  in  the  fourth  century  after  Cnnst,  con- 
fact  that  the  empire  was  a  heterogeneous  qoered  the  Alans,  and  drove  the  Ck>€h8 
assemblage  of  communities  differing  widely  out  of  Dacia.  They  continued  to  extend 
in  race,  language,  social  habits  and  cus-  their  dominion  alone  the  Danube  till  the 
tomfiL  and  bound  together  only  by  the  time  of  Attila  (434  A.D.),  whor  uniting 
'  accident  of  having  fallen  to  the  house  of  the  whole  Hunnish  power  under  one  head 
Hapsborg.  The  Hun^rians  have  con-  became  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his 
tinned  to  show  dissatisfaction  with  the  time.  (See  Aitild,)  His  defeat  near 
Austrian  rule  and  have  demanded  and  Chalons  was  the  commencement  of  the 
gained  several  important  concessions.  The  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Huns,  and 
demand  for  universal  suffrage  was  granted  within  a  generation  after  his  death  in 
in  1907,  and  the  efforts  to  introduce  the  453,  the  great  Hunnish  empire  had  com- 
German  language  in  the  Hungarian  regi-  pletelv  disappeared,  and  the  race  been 
ments  was  vigorously  resisted.  In  1908  absorbed  amongst  other  barbarous  peo- 
separate,  but  identical,  tariffs  for  both  pies.  The  term  Huns  was  used  by  an- 
countries  were  granted,  and  a  demand  dent  and  medieval  writers  in  a  very 
has  developed  for  economic  independence,  vague  way  to  indicate  barbarous  hordes 
the  establishment  of  a  customs  barrier  be-  invading  Europe  from  the  northeast  The 
tween  the  nations.  A  CJourt  of  Arbitra-  Huns  are  described  as  a  race  of  dark 
tion  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  has  complexion  with  small  black  eyes,  flat 
been  organized.  noses  and  broad  shoulders. 

Huneary  Balsam,  *  ^"^  ^^  *^  Hunt,  ?^if^^  ^^W  ^^S^i  ^  ^«: 

A«.u^5»x J  a^c»Aoc»uxy  pentine  pro-  ****"">  lish  poet  and  essayist,  bom  at 
cured  from  Pinus  Pumilio,  the  mountain-  Southgate,  near  London,  in  1784.  He 
pine  of  Hungary.  was  educated  at  Christchurch  Hospital, 

TT-niKyarrr  Waf  Ar  &  distilled  water  where  he  attained  some  distinction,  en- 
AiUL^urjr  w  tttcr,  consisting  of  di-  tered  the  office  of  his  brother,  an  attorney, 
lute  alcohol  aromatize^  with  the  tops  of  and  afterwards  obtained  a  situation  m 
flowers  of  rosemary  or  other  aromatic  the  war  office.  In  1808,  in  conjunction 
substances,  used  as  a  perfume,  so  called  with  his  brother  John,  be  started  the 
because  first  made  for  the  use  of  a  queen  Ewaminer  newspaper,  which  soon  became 
of  Hungary.  prominent  for  the  fearlessness  with  which 

)TllTl9^r  (hun'g^r),  a  craving  for  public  matters  were  discussed.  Ere  long 
.cLuugcx  £^^  jj  jg  ^  sensation  official  resentment  took  shape  in  two  pros- 
partly  arising  in  the  stomach,  since  it  ecutions  of  the  brothers,  the  second  of 
may  be  relieved  temporarily  by  the  intro-  which,  occasioned  by  an  article  in  the 
duction  into  the  stomach  of  material  paper  of  March  22.  1812,  reflecting  on 
which  is  incapable  of  yielding  any  nutri-  the  character  of  the  prince  regent,  re- 
ment  to  the  body.  It  may  be  due  to  a  suited  in  the  brothers  being  sentenced  to 
condition  of  fullness  of  the  vessels  of  the  pay  a  fine  of  £500  each,  and  to  suffer 
stomach,  relieved  by  any  stimulus  which,  two  years'  imprisonment  During  bis 
acting  on  the  lining  membrane,  induces  confinement  Leigh  wrote  several  works, 
a  flow  of  fluid  from  the  glands.  But  it  among  which  are  the  Feast  of  the  PoeUf 
also  arises  from  a  condition  of  the  sys-  the  Descent  of  Libertv  and  the  Story  of 
tem,  since  the  Introduction  of  nutriment  RiminL  In  1818  appeared  FoUage^  a 
into  the  blood,  apart  altogether  from  the  collection  of  original  poems  and  trans- 
stomach,  will  relieve  it.  This  is  also  evi-  lations  from  Homer,  Theocritus,  Bion, 
dent  from  the  fact  that  hunger  may  be  etc.,  and  in  1819  the  Indicator  was 
experienced  even  when  the  stomach  is  full  started,  a  weekly  jonmal  on  the  model 
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of  the  Spectator,  which  contained  some  of   in  Glasgow,  for  some  time  in  his  trade, 
his   best  essays.     In  1822  he  proceeded   but  afterwards  went  as  assistant  to  his 
to   Ital3%   having   received   an   invitation  brother  William,  a  prosperous  surgeon  in 
thither  from  Byron  and  Shelley,  and,  in  London.    In  1756  he  was  appointed  house- 
conjunction  with  the  former,  carried  on  surgeon  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  also 
a  newspaper  called   the  Liberal,  but  it   lectured  in  his  brother's  school  of  anat- 
proved   unsuccessful.     On  his  return   to  omy.      In    1760,    his    health    needing    a 
England  Hunt  published  Recollections  of  change  of  climate,  he  became  staff-surgeon 
Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contempo- 
raries (two  vols.,  1828),  which  provoked 
somewhat   the   indignation   of   the   noble 
poet's    friends.      Among    his    subsequent 
works  may   be  mentioned,  A  Legend  of 
Florence,  a  play  represented  with  some 
success  at  Coven t  Garden  in  1840;  Sto- 
ries from  the  Italian  Poets    (two  vols., 
1846j  ;  Men,  Women  and  Books  (1847)  ; 
A    Jar    of    Honey    from    Mount    Uyhla 
(1847)  ;  The  Tovm,  its  Memorable  Char- 
acters and  Events  (1848)  ;  Autobiography 
(three  vols.,  1850)  ;  Table  Talk  (1850). 
In  1842  Mrs.  Shelley  settled  an  annuity 
of  £120  upon  Lei|:h  Hunt,  and  in  1847 
a  government  pension  of  £200  a  year  was 
bestowed  on  him.    He  died  in  1859. 
TTnTif      Thomas  Stebbt,  chemist,  born 
XLUUt^     at    Norwich,    Connecticut,    in 
1826;  died  in  1892.     He  was  professor 
of  chemistry  at  McGill  University.  1862- 

($8,  and  of  geology  at  the  Massachusetts  IWilHam  Holman  Hunt. 

Institute    of    Technology,    1872-78.      He 

contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  sci-  and  went  with  the  army  to  PortogaL 
entiiic  journals,  developed  an  original  Three  years  afterwards  he  returned  to 
system  in  organic  chemistry  and  made  London,  and,  in  1768,  was  appointed 
important  researches  into  the  composition  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  in  1790 
of  rocks.  In  1859  he  invented  the  green  surgeon-general  to  the  army,  and  inspec- 
ink  with  which  greenbacks  are  printed.  tor-general  of  hospitals.  He  died  in  1793. 
Hunt  William  Holman,  an  English  Hunter  contributed  greatly  to  the  high 
AAuui/y  painter,  bom  in  1827  at  Lon-  development  of  English  surgery,  as  well 
don.  He  was  trained  in  the  Royal  as  to  the  advance  of  anatomy  and  physic- 
Academy  school,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  ology.  One  of  his  chief  works  was  on 
1846.  He  belongs  to  the  so-called  Pre-  the  Bloody  Inflammation  and  Ounshot 
Raphaelite  school  of  English  artists.  (See  Wounds  (1794).  His  valuable  museum 
Pre-Raphaelite  School.)  In  1853  his  of  surgical  and  anatomical  subjects  was 
Claudio  and  Isabella  first  attracted  public  purchased  by  the  government  and  pre- 
attention,  followed  next  year  bv  the  Light  sented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
of  the  World  (Christ  teaching  in  the  SuTiter  William,  physician  and 
temple).  Mr.  Hunt  then  made  a  journey  **"•** •'^*j  anatomist,  elder  brother  of 
to  the  East,  the  fruits  of  which  are  ob-  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Long  Calder- 
servable  in  the  local  coloring  and  strength  wood,  Lanarkshire,  in  1718 ;  studied  at 
of  realization  in  his  succeeding  pictures  Glasgow  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
of  Eastern  life,  among  which  we  may  church,  but  abandoned  theology  for  medi- 
mention  The  Scapegoat  (1856)  ;  The  cine.  In  1741  he  went  to  London,  where 
Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of 
(1860);  Shadow  of  the  Cross  (1873);  Surgeons;  acquired  a  large  practice  in 
Plains  of  Esdraelon  (1877)  ;  Triumph  of  surgery  and  midwifery ;  was  appointed 
the  Innocents  (1885).  Outside  of  Bibli-  accoucheur  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hos- 
cal  subjects  Mr.  Hunt  painted  some  nota-  pital,  and  in  1764  physician-extraordinary 
ble  pictures :  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  to  the  queen ;  in  1767  a  fellow  of  the 
Basih  The  After-Olow,  The  Festival  of  Royal  Society;  in  1780  foreign  associate 
f^t.  Swithin,  etc.     He  died  in  1910.  of  the  Roval   Medical   Society  at  Paris, 

TTnilter  John,  surgeon  and  physi-  etc.  In  1770  he  established  a  theater  of 
jiuiitcxy  ologist,  was  born  at  Long  anatomy  for  bis  own  lectures  and  a  spl^n- 
Oalderwood,  Lanarkshire,  in  1728.  He  did  museum  for  his  anatomical  prepara- 
asslsted   his   brother-in-law,   a   carpenter  tions,  objects  of  natural  history,  pictures 
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of  ancient  coins  and  medals,  etc  He  was 
the  author  of  some  important  works*  in 
particular  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Oravid  Uterus,  published  in  1774.  He 
died  in  1783,  bequeathing  the  whole  of 
his  splendid  museum,  valued  at  £150,000, 
to  the  University  or  Glasgow,  with  the 
Bom  of  £8000  in  cash  to  be  expended  in 
a  building  for  its  reception,  and  a  further 
anm  of  £500  per  annum  to  bear  the 
charges  of  its  preservation. 
Hunting.       ^^    Fox-hunting. 

Huntinedon  (^unfing-dun),  hunt- 

AAtuAVj^uguvu  lUQDONSHiRE,  (con- 
tracted to  Hunts),  a  small  inland  county 
of  England,  30  miles  long  by  23  broad; 
area,  359  sq.  miles.  It  has  no  hill- 
ranges  of  importance,  and  almost  the 
whole  area  is  arable  or  in  pasture.  It 
la  watered  chiefly  by  the  Ouse  and  the 
Never,  which  form  its  northern  boundary. 
The  soil  has  been  much  improved  by  sci- 
entific farming.  The  northeastern  part 
is  included  in  the  great  fen  district  and 
is  principally  devoted  to  grazing.  There 
were  here  formerly  some  large  lakes  or 
meres,  but  they  have  been  drained  and 
made  available  for  cultivation.  The  soil 
is  principally  day,  with  sand,  gravel  and 
peat-earth  in  places,  the  latter  in  the 
fen  district.  There  are  here  many  relics 
of  the  ancient  Roman  occupation  and 
two  Roman  roads  traverse  the  county. 
There  are  also  interesting  mediseval  ruins 
and  buildings  of  historic  interest  Pop. 
57,583. 

Huntingdon,  &„^„<ir„»§Si^t?e^En^- 

land,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ouse,  17 
miles  N.  w.  of  Cambridge.  It  has  ancient 
churches  and  various  manufactures,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  CromwelL 
Pop.  4003. 

Hlintin0*dOTl  ^  borough,  county  seat 
nuniingaun,  ^^  Huntingdon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata  River,  34 
miles  E.  of  Altoona,  in  the  south -center  of 
the  State.  It  is  the  seat  of  Juniata  Col- 
lege and  a  State  industrial  reformatory, 
and  has  manufactures,  including  boilers 
and  radiators,  sewer-pipe,  knit  goods,  etc. 
Two  hydro-electric  plants  furnish  cheap 
electricity.  Pop.  6861. 
■ffn  Ti  f  1  Ti  ^A  nn  Seun a.  Countess  of, 
HUniingaon,  an  EngUsh  lady,  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  munificence,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers,  was  born  in  1707, 
and  died  in  1791.  She  was  married  in 
1728  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  After 
his  death  she  joined  the  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists, chose  Whltefield  for  her  pastor, 
and  was  noted  for  zeal  and  devotion. 
She  formed  a  sect  known  as  the  *  Count- 
ess of  Hontlngdon's  connection.' 


Huntington,  S..tL' S?i^;,  fnK; 

on  the  Little  River,  one  mile  from  the 
Wabash,  with  ^ood  railroad  facilities.  Ic 
has  extensive  limestone  quarries,  and  pro- 
duces lime,  cedar  chests,  machinery, 
shears,  furnaces,  rubber  specialties, 
pianos,  boots  and  ahoes^  etc    Pop.  14,453. 

Huntinfiion  ^  <^*y»  capital  of  Ca- 
^uiiim^tuu,  j^jj  county,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Ohio  River,  18  miles  above 
Ironton,  Ohio,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads. 
Here  is  Marshall  College  and  a  State 
asylum  for  incurables.  Its  manufactures 
comprise  cars  and  car-wheels,  lumber, 
glass,  stoves,  cigars,  etc.  Coal,  iron,  salt 
and  lumber  are  shipped.    Pop.  31,161. 

Huntington,  *  ^t^*  f&^^'^lr^?*?" 

««.iM..v*u^vvuy  county.  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  50  miles  west  or 
Charleston,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads. 
Here  is  Marshall  College  and  a  State 
asylum  for  incurables.  There  are  large 
railroad  shops  and  manufactures  of  cars, 
car-wheels,  lumber,  glass,  stoves,  furni- 
ture, pottery,  bricks,  cigars,  etc  Coal, 
salt,  lumber,  tobacco,  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, etc.,  are  shipped.    Pop.  31,161. 

Huntington,   VYri»d«d?5*NoSh: 

port  village,  on  Long  Island,  32  m.  E.  n.  B. 
of  Brooklyn.  It  has  very  extensive  briek- 
yai'ds,  as  well  as  other  manufactures,  and 
is  a  residential  town  for  New  York  City. 
Pop.  12,004. 

HnntinH:on     ^  *o^^   '^^  Fairfield 

jxuuwn^un,  ^^  Connecticut,  13 
miles  w.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  saw-mills, 
distilleries,  and  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  6545. 

Hnntington,   g,-^°^  ««;'.  ^w« 

city  in  1816;  died  in  1906.  In  1862-69 
he  was  president  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy, and  again  in  1877-91.  Among  his 
works  are  A  Toper  Asleep,  Mercy's 
Dreamy  and  portraits  of  Prudent  Lin- 
coln and  Louis  Agassiz. 

Hunyady  Janos  ^^^'''■^>;,^J^ 

soldier,  born  in  Hunyad,  Transylvania, 
about  1395;  died  in  1456.  HisUfe  was 
devoted  to  an  almost  unceasing  contest 
with  the  Turks,  in  which  he  showed  strik- 
ing military  ability.  His  most  celebrated 
exploits  were  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Transylvania  in  1441,  the  brilliant 
campaign  south  of  the  Danube  in  1442, 
and  the  storming  of  Belgrade  in  1456.  He 
was  defeated  at  the  batties  of  Varna  and 
Kossova.  He  acted  as  co-rerent  and 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  144$-53,  and 
one  of  his  sons  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
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Sura.  C^*^'"^*)*     *     genua     of     tropical 
•***"**  American      plants,      nat.      order 
Euphorbiacese.     H,   crepitans ^    the   sand- 
box    tree,     is     re- 
markable   for    the 
load     report     with 
which  its  seed-ves- 
sels burst.     It  is  a 
large,   branching 
tree     with     glossy, 

poplar-like     leaves,  a  I 

inconspicuous  dice- 1 
cious  flowers,  and  I 
large,  furrowed, 
roundish  fruits  of 
the  size  of  an 
orange. 

Hurdles 

(hur'dlz),  frames 
formed  of  perpen- 
dicular stakes  with 
horizontal  bars, 
and     braced     with 

diagonal  pieces  for     Sand-box  Tree  {Hwa 
the  purpose    of  crepUaru), 

forming  temporary 

fences.  In  fortification  the  name  is  given 
to  a  collection  of  twigs  or  sticks  closely 
interwoven  and  sustained  by  long  stakes, 
serving  to  render  works  firm,  or  to  cover 
traverses  and  lodgments  for  the  defense 
of  workmen  against  firearms  or  stones. 
Hurdwar.     Seeffardwar. 

Hurdy-gurdy  SS^Ii,"  gyt^'Lnf. 

played  by  turn- 
ing a  handle. 
Its     tones     are 

Produced  by  the 
r  i  c  t  i  on  of  a 
wheel  acting 
the  part  of  a 
bow  against 
four  strings, 
two  of  which 
are  pressed  by 
^  the  fingers  or 
by  keys.  The 
other  two 
strings  are 
Hurdy-gurdy.  tuned    a    fifth 

•        ^  Bux^.  apart     to     pro- 

duce a  drone  bass,  and  are  not  stopped 
by  the  fingers  or  keys. 
TTn-rATi  a  <^ity,  the  capital  of  Beadle 
AUruUy  county.  South  Dakota,  119 
miles  B.  by  N.  of  Pierre.  It  has  a  large 
shipping  and  supply  business  and  various 
manufactures.  Fop.  5791. 
Huron  (htl'run),  Lake,  one  of  the 
five  great  lakes  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  United  States  and  (^anada. 
It  is  the  third  in  size,  being  218  miles 


long  north  and  south,  and  (exclusive  of 
Georgian  Bay)  105  miles  broad  at  its 
widest  part  with  an  area  of  about  23,000 
sq.  miles.  It  lies  581  feet  above  sea- 
leveU  The  lake  contains  several  thousand 
islands,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  square 
feet  to  hu|fe  islands  like  the  Great  Mani- 
toulin,  which  is  about  80  miles  long.  The 
waters  have  a  mean  depth  of  250  and  a 
maximum  of  750  feet. 

HuronianEocks,    lSn„«tSpg^  tS 

certain  Archsan  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
I^ake  Huron,  consisting  of  schists,  sand- 
stones, grits,  and  igneous  rocks. 

HuronS.      see  Wyandotn. 

Husband  and  Wife,   *  ™"*  f^A 

A&U.OUC1.UU.  c»u\«.  vTAxvy  woffiau  United 
by  lawful  marriage.  The  i>er8onal  rights 
of  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  in  the 
United  States  decidedly  limited.  The  hus- 
band has  no  right  of  chastisement,  as 
under  the  common  law,  although  he  is 
still  the  recognized  legal  head  of  the 
family.  But  the  domicile  of  the  wife  fol- 
lows that  of  the  husband.  His  duty  is  to 
support  the  family.  The  wife's  duty  is  to 
render  household  services.  The  husband 
is  not  held  liable  for  crimes  and  torts 
committed  by  his  wife,  in  his  presence, 
unless  the  tort  was  committed  as  agent 
of  the  husband,  or  the  crime  at  his  insti- 
gation, or  with  his  help,  in  which  case  he 
13  guilty  as  an  accomplice.  A  married 
woman  has  all  the  rignts,  in  respect  to 
property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  ac- 
quisition, use,  enjoyment,  and  disposition 
of  it,  which  she  would  have  if  she  were 
unmarried.  She  can  make  ccAitracts  with 
any  person,  including  her  husband;  she 
may  carry  on  any  business,  trade,  or  occu- 
pation ;  she  may  exercise  all  powers  and 
enjoy  fiill  rights  in  respect  to  her  property 
and  her  contracts,  and  she  is  subject  to 
all  liabilities  which  flow  from  her  inde- 
pendent status.  All  sums  which  may  be 
recovered  in  actions  or  special  proceedings 
by  a  married  woman  to  recover  damages 
to  her  person,  estate,  or  character,  are  her 
separate  property.  Judgment  for  or 
against  a  married  woman  may  be  rendered 
and  enforced,  in  a  court  of  record,  or  not 
of  record,  as  if  she  were  single.  If  a  hus- 
band abandons  his  wife  or  children  he 
may  be  arrested  and  punished.  Magis- 
trates* courts  usually  have  jurisdiction 
over  cases  of  abandonment  and  non- 
support. 

Huskisson  (^us^w-un),  William, 
^"  an  English  statesman, 
bom  in  Worcestershire,  in  1770.  In 
1827  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies  and  was  a  recognized 
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authority  on  all  questions  of  trade  and 
commerce.  In  1828  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  led  to  his  with- 
drawing, along  with  other  Tories,  from 
the  administration.  He  was  accidentally 
killed  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  September  15, 
1830. 

Huso  i^cipcnser  huso),  the  great  or 
AAMov  ^jjite  sturgeon.  See  Sturgeon, 
HllSS  ^^  Hub,  John,  a  Bohemian 
*  religious  innovator,  bom  about 
1373.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Prague,  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1396,  and  in  1398  began  to  lec- 
ture on  theology  and  philosophy.  In  1401 
he    was    made    dean    of    the    faculty    of 

Ehilosophy,  became  the  leader  of  the  Bo- 
emian  in  opposition  to  the  German  pro- 
fessors and  academicians,  and  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  latter  to  Leipzig,  was 
made"  rector  of  the  .university  (1409). 
Since  1391  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Wicklifife,  and  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  papal  indulgences,  of  masses 
for  the  dead,  of  auricular  confession,  etc., 
alarmed  Archbishop  Sbynko  of  Prague, 
who  had  200  volumes  of  Wickliflfe's  writ- 
ings burned  (1410)  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  and  the  preaching  in  Bohemian 
prohibited.  Huss  appealed  to  the  pope, 
John  XXIII,  who  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome.  Huss  refused  to  appear, 
and  was  in  consequence  excommunicated, 
and  Prague  laid  under  an  interdict  as 
long  as  Huss  should  remain  in  it.  The 
people  of  Prague,  however,  stood  by 
their  preacher,   and   the   pope   was  com- 

gelled  to  acquiesce.  But  the  quarrel 
roke  out  again  when  Huss  and  his  friend 
Jerome  publicly  condemned  the  papal  in- 
dulgences granted  for  the  crusade  against 
Ladislaus  of  Naples.  Huss  was  again 
excommunicated  and  Prague  interdicted. 
The  reformer  now  retired  to  Hussinatz 
to  the  protection  of  his  feudal  lord,  and 
here  he  wrote  his  books  On  the  8iw  Errors 
and  On  the  Churchy  in  which  he  attacks 
transubstantiation,  the  belief  in  the  pope 
and  the  saints,  the  eflBcacy  of  the  absolu- 
tion of  a  vicious  priest,  unconditional 
obedience  to  earthly  rulers,  and  simony, 
which  was  then  extremely  prevalent,  and 
makes  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of 
matters  of  religion.  The  approbation  with 
which  these  doctrines  were  received,  both 
among  the  nobility  and  common  people, 
increased  the  party  of  Huss  in  a  great 
degree,  and  emboldened  him  to  comply 
with  the  summons  of  the  CJouncil  of  Con- 
•TBiQce  to  defend  bis  opinions  before  it. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund,  by  letters  of 
safe  conduct,  became  responsible  for  his 
personal  safety;  and  John  XXIII,  after 


his  arrival  at  Constamce,  November  4, 
made  promises  to  the  same  effect  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  November  28,  and  after  several 
public  examinations,  conducted  with  a 
view  to  making  him  retract  opinions 
deemed  heretical,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  on  July  6,  1415,  and  burned  alive 
the  same  day,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Rhine.  See  also  Hussites, 
Hussars  (*»^*»')»  orlglnaUy  the 
^^^^  name  of  the  Hungarian 

cavalry,  raised  by  Matthias  I  in  1458. 
Every  twenty  houses  were  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  man,  and  thus  from  the  Hungarian 
word  husz  (twenty)  was  formed  the  name 
Hussar,  Hussar,  aiterwards  applied  gen- 
erally to  light  cavalry,  similarly  dr^sed 
and  armed,  of  other  European  armies. 

Hussites  yit'*^li„,^  ii»-r  ^i 

death  of  Huss,  his  adherents  took  up 
arms  for  the  defense  of  their  principles, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Johann  Ziska, 
captured  Prague,  fortified  Mount  Tabor, 
and  repeatedly  defeated  the  troops  sent 
against  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia. Ziska  died  in  1424,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Procopius,  who  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  many  victories.  The 
excesses  of  this  party,  however,  who  were 
called  the  Tahorites,  alienated  the  mod- 
erate Hussites,  who  called  themselves 
Calioftines,  and  who  finally  united  with 
the  Catholics  by  the  Compact  of  Prague 
in  1433  to  acknowledge  Sigismund  as 
king;  certain  concessions,  especially  the 
use  of  the  cup  for  the  laity,  having  been 
made  to  them  by  the  G!ouncil  of  Basel. 
The  Taborites,  thus  weakened,  were  to- 
tally defeated  at  B<$mischbrod  on  31st 
May.  1434,  and  afterwards  declined  as 
a  political  party,  finally  becoming  merged 
in  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  See  Bohemia, 
Bohemian  Brethren, 

HustinSrS  (hus'tingz),  (l)  a  naine 
^  given  to  a  court  formerly 
held  in  many  cities  of  England,  as  York, 
Winchester,  Lincoln,  but  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  county  court  of  the  city  of 
London  held  before  the  lord-mayor,  re- 
corder and  sheriffs.  (2)  The  platform 
from  which  candidates  for  seats  in  Par- 
liament addressed  the  constituency  on 
their  nomination  previous  to  the  Ballot 
Act  of  1872. 

TTTiqirm  (hS'zum),  a  seaport  of  Prus- 
AUSUm  g.^  ^  Schleswig-Holsteln. 
with  a  good  trade.    Pop.  8268. 

AAUIIVAJ.V0VU  ^  philosophical  writ- 
er, bom  in  Ireland  in  1694.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1710 
to  1716,  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  set 
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up  a  private  academy  in  Dublin.  In  retired  to  his  fraternal  castle  to  write 
li25  his  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  work  after  work,  addressing  the  people, 
of  Beauty  and  Virtue  appeared,  followed  like  Luther,  in  their  native  German,  and 
in  1728  by  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  denouncing  the  arrogance  and  corruption 
In  1729  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  of  Rome.  The  Roman  authorities  at 
moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow.  The  main  length  began  to  move  against  him,  and 
features  of  his  philosophical  teachings  he  fled  to  the  castle  of  his  friend  Franz 
are  the  theory  of  a  distinct  moral  sense  von  Sickingen,  and  from  that  again  to 
or  conscience  peculiar  to  man,  and  his  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1523. 
view  of  virtue  as  benevolence.  Hutch-  TTnttOTl  (hut' ton),  Chables,  an 
eson's  moral  philosophy  is  strongly  op-  '****«'«'vii  English  mathematician, 
posed  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  and  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1737. 
in  this  respect  he  may  be  considered  as  He  was  first  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
the  precursor  of  Reid  and  the  Scottish  Newcastle,  but  having  published  in  1772 
school  of  philosophy.  In  1755  a  System  a  small  work  on  the  Principles  of  Bridges, 
of  Moral  Philosophy  was  published  from  which  attracted  attention,  he  was  next 
his  MSS.  year  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 

■HTnfplii'nqnTi  Anne  (1590-1643),  at  Woolwich  College.  In  1785  he  pub- 
AUtl/luusuu,  noted  religious  enthu-  lished  his  Mathematical  Tables,  followed 
siast,  daughter  of  a  clerg^an  of  Lincoln-  not  long  after  by  his  Tracts,  Mathemati- 
shire,  England,  was  born  m  1590 ;  married  cal  ana  Philosophical  and  Elements  of 
William  Hutchinson,  and  in  1634  emi-  Conic  Sections,  His  Mathematical  and 
grated  to  Boston.  She  held  meetings,  lee-  Philosophical  Dictionary  appeared  in 
tured,  and  denounced  the  Massachusetts  1795-96;  his  Course  of  Mathematics  in 
clergy  as  being  with  few  exceptions  '  under  1798,  with  an  additional  volume  in  1811. 
the  covenant  of  works,  not  of  grace.*  Her  In  1812  he  published  another  collection 
followers  were  charged  with  Antinomian-  of  Tracts  on  mathematical  and  philosophi- 
ism  and  she  was  banished  from  the  colony,  cal  subjects.  He  died  in  1823. 
She  and  her  friends  acquired  territory  TTuffATi  James,  a  Scottish  geologist, 
from  the  Narragansett  Indians  of  Rhode  -n-ufctuii,  ^^  ^^  Edinburgh  in  1726. 
I.,  where  they  set  up  a  community  on  He  studied  at  the  university  there  and  at 
the  principle  that  no  one  was  to  be  I^eyden,  where  he  was  graduated  as  M.D. 
*  accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine.'  in  1749.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  set- 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  (who  tied  for  a  time  on  a  farm  of  his  own  in 
shared  her  opinions)  she  removed  to  a  Berwickshire,  but  about  1768  went  to 
new  settlement  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  himself  to  scien- 
in  1643  she  and  her  whole  family  of  fif-  tific  researches.  His  name  is  especially 
teen  persons  (one  daughter  excepted)  connected  with  a  geological  system,  the 
were  massacred  by  Indians.  chief  features  of  which  are  his  recogni- 

SntdlinSOn  ^  ^^^*  county  seat  of  tion  of  the  similarity  of  processes  in  the 
'  Reno  County,  Kansas;  past  and  present,  and  his  theory  of 
located  near  center  of  the  state  on  the  Igneous  fusion  as  accounting  for  most  geo- 
Arkansas  River,  on  main  lines  of  Santa  logical  phenomena.  Among  his  numerous 
F6,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacific  works  are  an  Investigation  of  the  Princi- 
railroads.  The  industries  include  exten-  pies  of  Knowledge,  a.  Theory  of  Rain  and 
sive  salt  manufacture,  soda  ash  and  a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  Proofs  and 
strawboard  plants,  flouring  mills,  packing  Illustrations  (1795).  He  died  in  1797. 
house,  etc    Pop.  20,()00.  TTTi'vlAfr   (hukzli),  Thomas  Henbt,  an 

TTnffATi  ('on  hO'ten),  Ulkich  von,  a  XLlULlcy  English  naturalist,  born  at 
AUttCii  German  knight,  distinguished  Ealine,  Middlesex,  In  1825.  He  was  gradu- 
for  the  Influence  which  his  writings  ex-  ated  M.B.  at  the  University  of  London 
ercised  upon  the  Reformation,  was  born  in  1845,  and  entered  the  royal  navy  as 
at  the  family  castle  of  Steckelberg  on  assistant  surgeon  in  1846.  Sailing  in  the 
the  Main,  in  1488,  and  educated  at  the  Rattlesnake  on  a  surveying  expedition  to 
famous  monastic  school  of  Fulda.  He  led  Australia,  he  sent  a  number  of  valuable 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  life,  sometimes  papers  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  held 
appearing  as  the  man  of  letters  and  con-  numerous  educational  and  other  positions, 
troversialist,  at  other  times  as  the  somier;  was  president  of  the  British  Association 
His  first  attacks  on  the  Roman  Church  in  1870,  was  elected  lord-rector  of  Aber- 
were  in  connection  with  his  defence  of  the  deen  University  in  1872,  was  secretary 
persecuted  Reuchlin,  and  with  the  issu-  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of 
ing  of  the  Epistolw  Ohscurorum  Viroruni  various  royal  commissions,  etc.,  resigning 
(which  see).  In  1517  he  was  crowned  nearly  all  his  positions  in  1885  on  account 
laureate  at  Augsburg,  and  knighted  by  of  ill  health.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  emperor.     A  year  or  two  after  he   the  privy  council  in  1892,     Among  his 
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works  are  The  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  (1857), 
On  the  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skull, 
Man's  Place  in  Nature  (1863).  Elements 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  (1864),  Ele- 
mentary  Physiology  (1866),  Lap  Ser- 
mons^  Addresses  and  Reviews,  (1870), 
Physiography    (1877),    Anatomy    of   In- 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 

vertebrate  Animals  (1877),  The  Crayfiah 
(1879),  Science  and  Culture  (1882).  He 
wa«  a  yery  popular  lecturer,  and  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  biologists, 
BtroDgly  sustaining  the  Darwinian  theory. 
He  died  in  1896. 

HuV  ^^^)»  *  town  of  Belgium,  prov- 
**  J^  ince  of  and  18  miles  southwest  of 
Li6ge.  It  has  a  strongly-fortified  citadel. 
Pop.  14,164. 

TTnv^PTift  Oioi'gens),  Christian,  a 
Auy^CUB  fy^^cl  mathematician  and 
physicist,  born  in  1629.  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  at  Breda,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  civil  law  from  1646- 
48.  He  made  several  journeys  to  Den- 
mark, France  and  England ;  in  1666  set- 
tled at  the  invitation  of  Colbert  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1($81,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Holland  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  died  at  The  Hague  in  1695. 
Among  his  most  important  contributions 
to  science  are  his  investigations  on  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  and  his 
System  of  Saturn,  in  which  he  first 
proved  that  the  ring  completely  surrounds 
the  planet,  and  determined  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  plane  to  that  of  the  ecliptic. 
In  1690  he  published  important  treatises 
on  li^ht  and  on  weight.  His  TraitS  de  la 
Lumtire  was  founded  on  the  undulation 
theory,  but  in  consequence  of  the  preval- 
ence of  the  Newtonian  theory  it  was  long 
neglected  till  later  researohes  established 
Its   credit 


AUysuiII  distinguisked  Dutch  flower 
and  fruit  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1682.  He  worked  at  first  with  his  father 
Justus  Huysum,  a  picture  dealer  and 
painter,  but  afterwards  set  up  on  his  own 
account,  devoting  himself  to  the  painting 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  which  he  reached 
the  highest  perfection,  surpassing  all  Us 
predecessors  in  softness  and  delicacy  of 
color,  fineness  of  penciling  and  exquisite 
finish.  He  was  extremely  jealous  of 
rivalry,  and  kept  Lis  methods  of  working, 
preparation  of  colors,  etc.,  a  deep  secret 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1749.  His 
brother  Justus  was  a  battle  painter,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
Another  brother,  Jakob,  copied  his  broth- 
er's flower  and  fruit  pieces  so  perfectly 
that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
master's  work.  He  died  in  England  in 
1740. 
Hwang-Ho.      »^  Boang-Ho, 

Hyacinth      (JjVa-sinth),    a   genus    of 
•^  liliaceous  bulbous  plants, 

including  about  thirty  species,  among 
which  the  garden  hyacinth  {Hyacinthus 
orient&lis)  is  celebrated  for  the  immense 
varieties  which  culture  has  produced  from 
it  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
was  first  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower  by 
the  Dutch  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Hyacinth,    21  J^P^^th,  a  variety  of 
•^  ^    the  mineral  zircon,  whose 

crystals,  when  distinct,  have  the  form  of 
a  four-sided  prism,  terminated  by  four 
rhombic  planes,  which  stand  on  the  lateral 
edges.  Its  prevailing  color  is  red,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  yellow  or  brown.  The 
name  hyacinth  is  also  given  to  varieties 
of  the  garnet  or  cinnamon  stone,  the 
sapphire,  and  topaz. 

TCxraH^Q,  (hra-dte),  a  cluster  of  five 
Ayuucs       g^^j.g    .^    ^jjg    constellation 

Taurus,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  rainy  weather  when 
they  rose  with  the  sun. 
HySena.    see  Hi/ena. 

TTTraJhTra  (TaberniBmontanautilis) ,  a 
jxya  xiya   jjjjjj^y  pj^j^^.  ^^  g^^j^j^  ^jjj^j._ 

ira.     See  Cow-trees. 

Hvalite      (hi'a-llt),  a  pelludd  variety 
•^  of  opal,  resembling  colorless 

gum  or  resin. 

TTirciff  (hl'at),  Alpheub,  scientist 
^y^^^  born  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  in 
1838 ;  died  in  1902.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  civil  war,  held  professor- 
ships in  leading  scientific  institutions, 
ana  in  1881  became  professor  of  zo^Slogy 
and  palsBontology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.     He  was  aubee- 
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quently  curator  of  the  Bostoa  Society  of 
Natural  History.  He  wrote  Memoirs  on 
the  Polyzoa,  Guides  for  Science  Teaching^ 
etc. 

TTiraff  John  Wesley,  inventor,  was 
Ajratt^  ^^^^  ^j  Starkey,  New  York,  in 
1837.  His  inventions  were  chiefly  that 
of  celluloid,  which  became  an  enormous 
industry,  a  solvent  for  pyroxylin,  and  a 
water  purifying  system. 
ITvbla.  (hi'bA<L)>  &  mountain  in  Sicily, 
.a.jruj.a  ^^here  thyme  and  odoriferous 
flowers  of  all  sorts  grow  in  abundance. 
It  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its 
honey. 

Hvbrid  (hrbrid),  tl^e  produce  of  a 
AJ.J  uAxu.  female  animal  or  plant  which 
has  been  impregnated  by  a  male  of  a 
different  allied  species  or  genus.  Much 
uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  pro- 
ductive crossing  of  species,  but  it  seems 
to  be  established  that  while  the  crossing 
of  different  genera  may  result  in  offspring, 
that  of  different  orders  will  not.  Hybrids 
are  obtained  among  fishes  from  different 
species  of  carp;  among  birds,  from  the 
goldfinch  and  canary,  the  swan  and  the 
goose,  etc. ;  among  mammals,  from  the 
horse  and  the  zebra,  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  the  produce  of  the  last  two  being 
the  mule  proper;  from  the  lion  and  tiger, 
the  dog  and  wolf,  the  dog  and  fox,  the 
goat  and  ibex.  Instances  of  hybrids  be- 
tween animals  of  different  genera  have 
been  furnished  by  the  union  of  the  goat 
and  the  antelope,  and  of  the  stag  and 
the  cow.  It  used  formerly  to  be  consid- 
ered that  the  propagative  power  of  hy- 
brids was  either  absolutely  null,  or  that 
they  propagated  only  with  an  individual 
of  the  pure  breed;  but  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Darwin  and  other  recent  re- 
searches have  shown  that  although  infer- 
tility to  some  degree  generally  attends 
sexual  intercourse  between  different 
species,  yet  in  such  intercourse  every  de- 
gree of  difference  from  absolute  sterility 
up  to  complete  fertility  is  found.  The 
results  hitherto  obtained  ma^  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: — The  crossing  of  species 
of  different  families  is  in  almost  every 
case  infertile;  allied  species  are  capable 
of  producing  offspring,  and  this  capabil- 
ity is  in  Indefinite  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
their  likeness ;  hybrids  are  frequently  fer- 
tile with  their  parents,  but  more  rarely 
among  themselves ;  there  is  no  fixed  rela- 
tion between  the  degree  of  fertility  mani- 
fested by  the  parent  species  when  crotwed 
and  that  which  is  manifested  by  their  hy- 
brid progeny.  In  many  cases  two  pure 
species  can  be  crossed  with  unusual  facil- 
ity, while  the  resulting  hybrids  are  re- 
markably sterile;  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  species  which  can  only  be 
20-« 


crossed  with  extreme  difficulty,  though  the 
hybrids  when  produced  are  very  fertile. 
HVCSOS   (hit'sOs),     or    Hykshos,    or 
J^  Shepherd     Kings,     wandering 

tribes  of  Semitic  descent,  who  conquered 
the  whole  of  Egypt  about  2100  B.C.,  and 
were  driven  out  some  five  hundred  years 
afterwards.  The  only  detailed  account  of 
them  in  any  ancient  writer  is  a  passage 
of  a  lost  work  of  Manetho,  cited  by  Jo- 
sephus.  Their  epoch  covers  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  seventeenth  dynasties. 
HydaSPeS  (^^'dus-pez),  ancient  name 
AAj««.M0yv0    ^£   ^   j.j^gj.   q£   India,    the 

modern  Jehlam.  or  Jhilam. 

Hydatid'    !  ^^'^?:^^^  ^  '*\,*^5?  applied 

**«'^  •  ^  to  a  kind  of  bladder- worm, 
which  is  the  larval  stage  of  a  small  tape- 
worm, the  Twnia  echinooocouSt  found  in 
the  dog  and  wolf.  The  hydatid  consists 
of  an  external  sac,  which  is  derived  from 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  which  is  filled  with  buds  or 
capsules  containing  the  larvs  of  the 
worm. 

Hvde  1^^^)'  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  England,  in 
M.ju.^  Cheshire,  about  7  miles  E.  s.  e. 
of  Manchester.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  employed  in  cotton  manufacture 
and  coal  mines.  There  are  also  iron 
foundries  and  engineering  works.     Pop. 

S911)  83,444. 
vde  ^^  Hide,  measure  of  land,  fre- 
J'  >  quently  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day-book and  in  old  English  charters,  and 
variously  estimated  as  equivalent  to  60, 
80,  and  100  acres — a  fact  which  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  quantity  was  always  determined  by 
local  usage.  It  was  such  a  portion  of 
land  as  might  be  ploughed  with  one 
plough.  The  hyde  at  present  is  reckoned 
nt  100  acres. 

TTviIp  PfirV  ft  town  of  Suffolk  county. 
Ayuc  xuriL,  Massachusetts.  8  mUes  s. 
by  w.  of  Boston.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Neponset  River,  has  various  manufac- 
tures and  is  a  place  of  residence  for 
Boston  business  men.  Pop.  (1910)  15,- 
507. 
TTviIp  PfirV     A  London  park  contain- 

and  having  on  the  west  Kensington  Gar- 
dens.    It   abounds   with   fine   trees,   and 
is  the   great  fashionable  promenade  and. 
public   lounge    of   Western    London.      It 
contains  the  Rotten  Row,  a  piece  of  road 
set   apart   for   equestrians;    the    Serpen- 
tine, a  large  sheet  of  ornamental  water, 
much  frequented  in  summer  for  bathing,* 
and   during  frosts  for  skating;   and  the 
Albert  Memorial,  a  structure  in  memory 
of  the  Prince  Consort. 
TTvilArflhflrl     or  Haidababad  (hl-dar- 

ityaeraoaa,  a.bAd').  a  state  of  mn. 
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dustan.  which  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  that  central  plateaa  of  Southern 
India  known  as  the  Deccan,  and  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  Mohammedan  prince,  the 
Nizam;  area  82J00  sq.  miles,  exclusive 
of  the  Berar  or  Hyderabad  Assigned 
Districts  under  British  administration. 
The  country  is  intersected  or  bounded  by 
the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  their  tribu- 
taries. The  soil  is  fertile,  though  much 
good  land  is  not  yet  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  chief  products  are  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  ootton, 
indigo,  fruits  and  timber.  Pop.  11,174,- 
897.  The  ruler  of  Hyderabad  belongs  to 
a  dynasty  founded  by  Asaf  Jah,  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  whom  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe  made  viceroy  of  the  Deccan  in 
1713,  with  the  title  of  Nizam  or  Regu- 
lator. Mir  Mahbub  All,  the  present 
Nizam,  was  born  in  1866,  and  is  in  point 
of  rank  the  first  Mohammedan  ruler  in 
India,  with  a  regular  army  of  about  15,- 
000,  besides  numerous  irregulars. — Hy- 
derabad, the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
River  Musi,  at  an  elevation  of  1672  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  flanked  with  bastions,  forming 
an  irregular  quadrangle  about  2%  miles 
upon  tho  river  and  2  miles  broad. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  ex- 
tensive palace  of  the  Nizam,  the  British 
residency,  the  Char  Minar,  or  Four 
Minarets,  built  about  1590  as  a  Moham- 
medan college,  but  now  used  for  ware- 
houses; the  Jama  Masjid,  or  cathedral 
mosque,  designed  after  the  one  at  Mecca. 
There  are  manufactures  of  silks,  trinkets, 
and  turbans.  Pop.  of  city,  with  suburbs, 
is  given  as  500,623. 

TTvil  pro  hull  ^^  Haida&abad,  a  town 
AyaerauaUy  of  Hindustan,  capital  of 
Hyderabad  District,  Sind.  It  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  about  3  miles  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mere 
hovels.  The  fort  contains  the  arsenal 
of  the  province  of  Sind  and  the  palace 
of  the  Bmirs.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  arms,  silks,  cottons,  and  lac- 
quered ware.    Pop.  75,952. 

Hvder  AM    (^^'^^^  ^'i^)*   &   distin- 

A&jru^i.  xxu  guigjj^  Indian  prince, 
bom  in  1728,  son  of  a  general  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.  By  his 
military  talents  he  became  the  actual 
ruler  of  Mysore,  and  in  1762  deposed 
Kandih  Rao,  and  had  himself  chosen 
Rajah.  He  encouraged  agriculture  and 
commerce,  reorganized  the  army,  and  so 
greatly  extended  his  dominions  that  in 
1766  they  contained  84.000  sq.  miles,  and 
afforded  an  immense  revenue.  In  1780 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas 
against  the  Ihiglish,  took  Arcot,  but  was 


defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  June  1,  1781. 
The  Mahrattas  now  joining  in  a  league 
against  him,  he  carried  on  a  disadvan- 
tageous war,  during  the  continuance  of 


Syder  All. 

which  he  died,  in  1782.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib. 
Hvdra  (lil'<lra),  in  Greek  mythology, 
jMjxkxa,  ^  celebrated  monster,  which  In- 
fested the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Lema,  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  Some  accounts  give 
it  a  hundred  heads,  others  fifty,  others 
nine.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  heads  was 
cut  off  two  immediately  grew  up  if  the 
wound  was  not  stopped  by  fire.  It  was 
one  of  the  labors  of  Heracles  to  destroy 
this  monster,  and  this  he  effected  with 
the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  applied  a 
burning  iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as 
each  head  was  cut  off.  See  Heracles. 
Bvdra.  ^'^  island  of  Greece^  on  the 
jMjxkxofj  gj^gj  coast  of  the  Morea; 
length,  12  miles  r  breadth,  about  3.  Its 
surface,  though  not  very  elevated  (high- 
est point  1939  feet),  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  bare,  sterile  rocks;  and  the 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  live  in  the 
town  of  Hydra,  on  the  northwestern 
shore,  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce. 
During  the  war  of  independence  the  se- 
curity which  the  island  afforded  raised 
its  population  for  a  time  to  40,000;  and 
the  Hydriotes,  with  their  fleet,  played  an 
important  oart  in  the  struggle.  Pop.  of 
island,  7342;  of  the  town,  6446. 
Hydra    ^^^  zo<$logy).     See  Hydrogoa, 

Hydrangea    <?'l'A.°K'h'erK°"o1 

the  nat  order  Saxifragacese,  containing 
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Hydrates  Hydrocarbons 

about  thirty-three  species,  natives  of  Asia  pass  into  an  air  vessel  placed  over  it 
and  America.  The  garden  hydrangea  (if.  (/).  The  cessation  of  pressure  at  valve  o 
hortenais)  is  a  native  of  China  and  was  allows  it  to  fall  again;  an  outrush  of 
introduced  into  Britain  by  Sir  J.  Banks  water  takes  place  there,  relieving  valve  d^ 
in  1790.  It  is  a  favorite  for  the  beauty  which  again  closes.  The  pressure  of  the 
and  size  of  its'  flowers.  flowing  water  upon  valve  o  once  more 

HvdrateS  (^I'^i^&tz),     compounds     of  closes  this  valve,  and  valve  d  again  opens, 

•^  water  with  elementary  sub- 

stances or  with  other  compounds.  Hy- 
droxide has  much  the  same  significance, 
but  in  the  hydrate  the  water  is  supposed 
to  retain  its  integrity,  while  in  the  hy- 
droxide its  elements  have  entered  into 
new  combinations. 

HydranHo  Crane  '^^f^^'^^i.^^ 

by  the  pressure  of  water  applied  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydraulic  or  hydrostatic 
press  (which  see).  The  mechanism  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  such  presses,  with 
sheaves  or  pulleys  and  chains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  extended  motion  in 
the  chain  from  a  comparatively  short 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  power  is  ap- 
plied not  only  for  lifting  the  load,  but 
also  for  swinging  the  jib,  which  latter 
object  is  effected  by  means  of  a  rack  or 
chain  operating  on  the  base  of  the  mov- 
able part  of  the  crane,  and  connected 
either  with  a  cylinder  and  piston  having 
alternate  motion,  like  that  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  with  two  presses  applied  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  by  alternate  action.  Hydraulic  tUnu 

HyaranllCOll  ancient^^uslS^l  '  i  n^   and  an  additional  quantity  of  water  is  /M 

strument  played  by  means  of  water;  a  forced   into    the    air-vessel;    and    so    on  ^ 

water  organ.  by    a    series    of   pulsations    which    send  \  ^B 

HydranUo  Engines,  %\\[VU'l  ZZT.^''^^',^l^i^l^'^''fi  iS  ^ 

motive  power  is  water  under  pressure.    In  f  very  considerable  height,  although  the 

grinciple    they   do   not   differ   essentially  impulse  is  derived  only  from  the  fall  of 

•om  steam  engines,  the  water  pressure  a  lew  feet  ^                              #        u     .    t 

acting  on  a  piston  or  plunger  in  a  cylin-  HvdrftuKca.     *°?*  part  of  mechanical 

der,  or  on  a  revolving  piston  similar  to  -^J^*"*****^  >     science  which  has  to  do 

that  of  a  rotary  steam  engine.  with    conducting,    raising   and    confining 

WvilranllV  MlTlin^    a     system     of  water,    or   of   applying    it   as   a    motive 

IiyaraiUlC  JILIIUII^,  m  i  n-i  n  g      in  power.     It  thus  has  to  do  with  the  flow 

which  the  force  of  a  jet  of  water  is  used  of  water  in  pipes  or  channels,  and  with 

to  sluice  down  a  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  the  various  machines  in  which  water  is 

or  earth,  which  is  passed  through  sluices  utilized  such  as  water  wheels,  pumps,  tur- 

to  detain  the  particles  of  gold.  bines,   the  archimedean  screw,   the   Bar- 

TTvilrATilio  Pri^Mi     known    also    as  ker's   mill,    the   hydraulic   ram,    the   hy- 

xLjruxauxiv  x icMiy    Hydrostatic  draulic  crane,  the  hydraulic   press,  etc 

Pr€S8  or   Bramah*8  Press.     See   Hydro-  BTvdride    (hi'drid),   a   substance   con- 

atatio  Press.  aj.j\a****v     gistina?    of    hydrogen    com- 

TTiTilrQiiliA  Kom       a    machine    for  bined  with  a  metal,  or  somQ  other  base. 

nyaramicttam,      j^j^^        ^     Hydro-aeroplane     (hi'dro-ft'er^ 

and  depending  for  its  action  on  the  im-  **J***^  »wav^*«.«.x.       plftn),  an  aero- 

f)ulse  of  flowing  water.  The  water  fall-  plane  to  which  pontoons  or  light  boats 
ng  from  a  reservoir  passes  into  a  pipe  nave  been  attached  to  enable  it  to  float 
or  chamber  (5),  at  the  end  of  which  there  or  move  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
is  a  ball  valve  (c).  The  rush  of  supply  This  device  has  been  much  used  by  aero- 
water  at  first  closes  this,  and  the  water  nauts  of  recent  years  because  of  the 
findine  no  exit  there  acquires  pressure  greater  ease  and  safety  in  rising  from 
enough  to  open  another  valve    (d)    and  and  landing  on  the  water.    The  term  *  fly- 
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Hydrocele  Hydrogen 

ing-boat  *  is  sometimes  applied  to  ma-  inp;  specially  of  the  laws  of  force  as  ap- 
chines  of  this  type,  plied  to  fluids.     It  is  divided  into  hydro- 

HvdrACfl.rhoTIS  (hl-drO-k&r'bunz),  in  statics,  which  is  concerned  with  forces 
.U.JUXVVCI.XUVUO  chemistry  a  series  of  applied  to  fluids  at  rest,  and  hydrokin- 
compounds  which  consist  of  carbon  and  eticB,  which  treats  of  the  application  of 
hydrogen  only.  They  are  produced  chiefly  forces  so  as  to  produce  mo'tion  in  fluids, 
by  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub-  The  term  hydrodynamics  is,  however,  very 
stances,  either  slowly  by  natural  causes,  often  used  in  the  latter  sense,  being  thus 
or  by  artificial  means,  as  in  the  case  oi  opposed  to  hydrostatics.  The  name  Hy- 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  for  the  draulics  is  given  to  the  subject  when  con- 
purpose  of  making  gas.  Certain  of  the  sidered  with  respect  to  its  practical  bear- 
hydrocarbons  are  also  found  in  the  gums  ing  on  engineering  science. 

of  trees.  Among  the  best  known  are  HvdrO-electriC  Machine,  ^u?*" 
paraflin,  benzine  and  turpentine.  **.j*»*w  wavwaj.^/  aM.c»vuAui^)      ^j^j^j^ 

HvdrOCele      (hl'dro-s^l),  a  collection  in  which  electricity  is  generated  by  the 

J^  of  serous  fluid  in  some  of  friction   of   steam   against   the   sides   of 

the  cQverings  of  the  testide  or  spermatic  orifices  through   which  it  is  allowed   to 

cord,  or  in  the  areolar  texture  of  the  scro-  escape  under  high  pressure, 

tum.    It  is  generally  the  result  of  a  strain  TTvrlrAflTinriA  Amil    (^  "  dru-fltlr'- 

or  an  inflammation  of  the  testes.    A  large  -ttyOTOnUOnO  ilCltt    \^.      ^^    j^^. 

tumor  is  formed,  filled  with  fluid,  which  ohtdbig  Acid  (HF),  an  acid  which  may 

has  to  be  frequently  drawn  oflf.     Radical  be  obtained  either  in  the  liquid  form  or 

cure  in  adults  is  effected  by  tapping  or  by  in  the  anhydrous  form,  as  a  colorless  gas. 

incision.  Both  the  dry  and  the  liquid  form  act  upon 

TTvilrAnmlifi.liiq  (hI-dr5-sef'a-luB),  ^^  f^in  with  great  virulence.     Hydro- 

iiyarOCepnaiUS  l^  accumulation   oi  fluoric   acid   is   used   chiefly   for  etching 

fluid  within  the  cavity  of  tiie  cranium;  "I?>n  «^aM-    The  glass  is  covered  witii  a 

dropsy  of  the  brain.    See  Dropsy.  tWn  coating  of  etching  wax,  and  tiie  de- 

Wvilrnpliaridftpeft  (hi  -  drO  -  char-  m^  }^  traced  tiirough  the  wax  down  to 

ja.jriu:ui/iiariuai/Cic  il^^'g^)    ^  nat  the  glass  with  a  fine-pointed  instrument, 

order  of  monocotyledonous   floating  and  The  plate  is  then  treated  with  an  aqueous 

creeping  plants,  inhabiting  ditches,  rivets  solution  of  the  acid  or  is  exposed  to  tiie 

and  lakes  in. various  parts  of  tiie  world,  ff^e'thf  wa^M^ditsol^^^^^ 

Tr«*^«.A#^l.1/v^A   L^\A      (hl-dr6-kl6'-  <le8ign    becomes    visible.      In    chemistry 

HyOrOCnlOnO  Acid     )^.   ^^^r  mu  hydrofluoric  acid   is   used   to  decompose 

BiATiO  Acid  (H  a),  a  gaseous  compound  ^?^  dissolve  silicates  in  mineral  analy- 

of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  J*®*  tx^vA^..  \^r.\      ««     ««,««,. 

It  is  evolved  during  volcanic  eruptions,  HydrOgCn     v"  r*"'^l?j '  ^  *."  ^*™F,?r 

and  is  found  in  tiie  water  which  coUects  ^.  ^^^  ^^    .  fh^  ti^man?lTf  w?S  .n5^«" 

in  tiie  crevices  of  mountains,  and  in  rivers  ^^?f^^L^^f  nV  «n^^^t?i?.io  Tni^'.^fmol 

which   rise   in   volcanic   formations.     It  ^^Xm«     t?  m«i  iT^hSHn^^ht  nJ^^i 

^i  X  ssg'^s'uth'u'ric^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^-^-  of'  ^ii^o^^^^^lir^'w 

fi^^^«Wnb,mi  nf  nhln^^^  ^^^^  o^  ^y  Submitting  water  to  the  action 

lo5  SSfthl^  oSS^ Ix^n^i^i  fht  mwt^jf 7n  ^^^^  ^^^^^'^^  currcut,  whcrcbv  it  is  de- 
5fS„^*^fvit^h/^thniff    rfni.^^  composcd  into  its  elements  hydrogen  and 

ji^^i^l-^^f   Hir^i^-nniio^^^^^^  o^y«en.     Purc   hydrogen   is  a  colorless, 

It  mlodes  in  direct  sunlight  Hydro-  tasteless,  inodorous  gas ;  it  is  very  in^ 
chloric  acid  is  colorless,  has  a  pungent  flUmmfthfe  burniM  with  a  mIp  vpfv 
2l"n'irJSf.^^.x?i^ifZ'^-   fli'mi'^t^lr   ^7  l«minrs  TutT^^^^^^ 

i^^l-^^lS^  ^5J«^S^^ w-f!?^    Tn?f  nw  it  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light;  the 

Sir^f  ItTrnJ^niK  i^i7fn^fho  ^t  ?^?n  ^^^^t  dcusc  and  tiie  most  rapidly  diffusi- 

SJSwS;  "Sj^Sfni      Tf  ?a  iiL  „  J^«  fha  Ijle  of  all  the  gases  and  the  lightest  body 

supply  dilorine.     It  is  also  used  in  the  j^  nature,  being  about  14 J^  times  lighter 

preparation  of  glue,  phosphorus,  carboidc  ^^an  atmosnheric  air,  with  a  specific  grav- 

acid,  etc.    In  mediane  it  is  used  diluted  j^y  ^f  ,069§.     In  consequence  of  itS  ex- 

as  a  tonic  and  astringent.     In  a  concen-  t^eme  lightness  it  is  the  recogniied  stand- 

tjted  form  it  is  a  powerful  caustic.      ^  ^rd  of  unity  in  referring  to  the  atomic 

Hydrocyanic  Acid      \K     q-™?^;  ^^i«^t  of  bodies,  and  it  has^  also  ^been 

D        .     J   .  •  /    V  1.        X  '•   ^*™®"^  assumed  as  the  unit  m  speaking  of  the 

Frusno  Acid  (which  see).  ^  specific  gravity  of  gases,  although  com- 

HvdrodynanilCS   (hl-aro-dl-nam-  mon   air  is  the   more  generally  received 

^.''  •;       ,  .i^«)»  a  branch  of  standard.     Hydrogen  cannot  support  res- 

the  general  science  of  dynamics,   treat  piration,   but  is  not  directiy  poisonous. 
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death  ensuing  from  mere  absence  of  oxy- 
gen. Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with 
six  of  air  form  an  explosive  mixture. 
The  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  pro- 
duced is  caused  by  the  burning  of  hydro- 
gen in  oxygen  gas,  and  this  principle 
has  been  applied  to  increase  the  temper- 
ature of  blast-furnaces  in  iron-works  by 
making  the  gases  pass  separately  through 
heated  tubes  to  the  furnace.  Hydro- 
gen is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  nor 
18  there  any  other  liquid  which  is  cap- 
able of  dissolving  it  in  great  quantity.  Hy- 
drogen gas  can  be  liquefied  by  exposure 
to  650  atmospheres  pressure  and  — ^140**0., 
but  remains  liquid  at  320  atmospheres 
pressure,  the  temperature  remaining  the 
same.  It  was  solidified  in  1899  by  caus- 
ing it  to  evaporate  when  in  the  liquid 
state.  It  unites  with  all  other  elemen- 
tary gaseous  bodies,  and  forms  with  them 
compounds,  not  only  of  great  interest, 
but  of  vast  importance  and  utility:  with 
nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia ;  with  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid ;  with  fluorine,  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  etc. 

Hydrography  \?rl1S«^oT|ligJa'pSi* 

cal  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
description  and  natural  phenomena  of  the 
water  on  the  surface  of  tne  globe,  whether 
in  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers.  It  may  deal 
with  the  rivers,  watersheds,  lakes,  etc., 
of  a  particular  country ;  and  it  also  em- 
braces the  determination  of  winds,  cur- 
rents and  other  departments  of  marine 
surveying.  In  Britain,  France,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  etc.,  there  are  hydrographic 
departments  kept  up  by  government, 
which  publish  accurate  charts  of  coasts, 
issue  sailing  directions,  etc. 

Hydrokinetics  ^^tf  Un'oTore: 

drodynamics  which  treats  of  the  applica- 
tion of  forces  producing  motion  in  fluids, 
having  thus  to  do  with  the  flow  of  liquids 
in  pipes,  its  issue  from  orifices  under  cer- 
tain pressures,  etc.     See  Hydrodynamics. 

Hydrometer  <^^J;f-»;-*aari'?  t 

determining  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids, 
though  some  of  them  can  also  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  solids.  The  hydro- 
static principle  on  which  the  use  of  the 
hydrometer  depends  is  the  well-known  one 
that  when  a  solid  body  floats  in  a  liquid, 
and  thus  displaces  a  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  the  weight  of  the  solid  body  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  that  it 
displaces.  The  density  of  the  liquid  is 
determined  either  by  obseWing  the  depths 
to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  the 
liquid  (the  hydrometer  of  variable  im- 
mersion) or  the  weights  required  to 
make    it    sink    to    a    given    depth    (the 


hydrometer  of  constant  immersion).  Of 
the  second  kind  of  hydrometer  Nichol- 
son's is  a  good  example.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  metal,  surmounted 
with  a  very  fine  metallic  stem,  to  the  top 
of  which  there  is  attached  a  plate  or  pan 
for  weights.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
metallic  cylinder  hangs  a  kind  of  cnp  or 
basket.  The  whole  instrument  is 
weighted  so  as  to  float  upright  On  the 
fine  metallic  stem  there  is  a  marked 
point;  and  by  putting  weights  on  the 
upper  pan  the  hydrometer  is 
alwavs  made  to  sink  precisely 
to  this  point  Tnus  the 
volume  immersed  is  always 
the  same.  From  what  was 
said  above,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  different  weights  are  re- 
quired to  sink  it  to  the  marked 
point  in  different  liquids,  the 
denser  the  liquid  the  greater 
being     the    weight    required; 

and  if  the  weight  of  the  in-       

strument  itself  is  known.  Hydrometer 
and  also  the  standard  toevght, 
or  weight  required  to  sink  it  to  the 
marked  point  in  distilled  water,  the  cal- 
culation of  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
liquid  from  an  observation  with  the  in- 
strument is  very  easy.  But  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  can  also  be  found  by 
means  of  Nicholson's  hydrometer,  for 
which  purpose  the  instrument  is  placed 
in  distilled  water  and  the  solid  body  is 
put  on  the  upper  pan.  Weights  are  then 
added  till  the  hvdrometer  sinks  to  the 
marked  point.  But  the  standard  weight 
of  the  instrument  being  known,  it  Is 
plain  that  the  difference  between  It  and 
the  weights  that  must  be  added  on  the 
upper  pan  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined 
must  be  the  weight  in  air  of  that  body. 
The  body  is  now  transferred  to  the 
basket  below  the  instrument,  and  the  ad- 
ditional weights  which  must  now  be 
placed  in  the  dish  represent  the  weight 
of  water  displaced  by  the  solid ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  solid  itself  divided  by  this 
weight  is  the  specific  gravity  required. 
Hydrometers  of  variable  immersion  are 
usually  made  of  glass.  Each  of  them 
has  a  large  hollow  bulb,  below  which 
there  is  a  smaller  bulb  weighted  with 
mercury  to  make  the  instrument  float 
upright  The  stem  is  cylindrical  and  is 
graduated,  the  divisions  being  frequently 
marked  on  a  piece  of  paper  inclosed 
within  the  stem.  The  depth  to  which 
the  hydrometer  sinks  in  the  liquid  gives 
the  density. 

Hydromys   (WdrO-mls),    a   genus   of 
•^  •'       water-mice  found  in  Aus- 

tralia and  adjacent  islands,  distinguished 
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Hydropathy  Hydrophobia 

from  all  other  rodents  by  its  small  num-  of  strabismus  or  squinting;  twitchlngs 
ber  of  molar  teeth.  The  largest  species  occur  round  the  eye,  and  gradually  spread 
is  twice  the  sise  of  a  common  rat  In  over  the  whole  face.  After  the  second 
Tasmania  they  are  called  beaver-rats,  day  the  dog  usually  begins  to  lose  per- 
are  nocturnal  and  very  shy,  inhabit  the  feet  control  over  the  voluntary  muscles, 
banks  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  He  catches  at  his  food,  and  either  bolts 
swim  with  the  help  of  partly-webbed  hind  it  almost  unchewed,  or,  in  the  attempt 
feet  to  chew  it  suffers  it  to  drop  from  his 
Hvdrft'Dfttllv  (^^■^'^P'*"*'^^»*  ™®*^°*^  mouth.  The  want  of  power  over  the 
A&ju^v^ai/ujr  ^f  treating  diseases  by  muscles  of  the  jaw,  tongue  and  throat 
the  use  of  pure  water  both  intemally  and  increases  until  the  lower  jaw  becomes 
externally,  which  has  come  extensively  dependent,  the  tongue  protrudes  from  the 
into  practice.  The  system  was  originated  mouth,  and  is  of  a  dark,  and  almost 
by  Vincent  Priessnitz,  a  Silesian  peasant,  black  color.  A  peculiar  kind  of  delirium 
who  in  1829  established  at  his  native  vil-  also  comes  on,  and  the  animal  snaps  at 
lage  of  Gr&fenberg  an  institution  for  the  imaginary  objects.  His  thirst  is  exces- 
hydropathic  treatment  of  diseases,  and  sive,  although  there  is  occasionally  a  want 
invented  a  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  of  power  to  lap.  His  desire  to  do  mis- 
water  cure  might  be  applied,  such  as  the  chief  depends  much  on  his  previous  dis- 
wet-sheet  pack,  the  dry  olanket  or  sweat-  position  and  habits.  He  utters  also  a 
ing  pack,  the  sitz,  douche,  plunge,  wave,  peculiar  howl,  and  his  bark  is  alto- 
etc,  baths.  The  new  system  soon  acquired  gether  dissimilar  from  his  usual  tone, 
popularity,  and  the  original  establishment  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  a  viscid 
expanded  into  an  extensive  suite  of  build-  saliva  flows  from  his  mouth,  and  his 
ings.  Other  hydropathic  institutions  soon  breathing  is  attended  with  a  harsh,  grat- 
sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  ink  sound.  The  loss  of  power  over  the 
1842  a  hydropathic  society  was  formed  in  voluntary  muscles  extends,  after  the  third 
London,  and  ere  long  numerous  establish-  day,  throughout '  his  whole  frame,  he 
ments  were  erected  all  over  the  United  staggers  in  nis  gait,  and  frequently  falls. 
Kingdom.  Before  Priessnitz's  death  in  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease 
1851  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dog  dies,  sometimes  in  convulsions, 
his  system  adopted  throughout  Europe,  as  but  more  frequently  without  a  struggle, 
well  as  in  tiie  United  States,  where  it  was  In  regard  to  man  the  rabid  virus  seems 
introduced  in  1843  and  spread  widely,  to  be  more  violent  when  it  proceeds  from 
though  it  is  now  li  cle  used.  In  many  cases  wolves  than  from  dogs.  It  appears  to 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  patients  having  be  contained  solely  in  the  saliva  of  the 
received  great  and  lasting  benefit  by  a  so-  animal,  and  does  not  produce  any  effect 
journ  at  a  hydropathic  institution,  and  on  the  healthy  skin.  But  if  the  skin  is 
the  free  use  of  water  in  its  various  forms  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  or  if  the  virus 
of  appliance ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  inoculation  will 
whether  these  advantageous  results  are  take  eflfect  The  development  of  the 
not  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  ablu-  rabid  symptoms  is  rarely  immediate :  it 
tions,  exercise  and  diet  to  which  in  such  usually  takes  place  oefore  the  twenty-nrst 
circumstances  tlie  patients  readily  con-  day.  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  reported 
form  themselves  as  to  tiie  wet  bandages,  as  having  occurred  after  six  months  or 
douches  and  other  forms  of  hydropathic  even  longer.  It  begins  with  a  slight  pain 
treatment  in  the  scar  of  the  bite,  sometimes  attended 
TTTT/lfA-nliQTiA  (hl'dru-fftn),  a  variety  with  a  chill ;  the  pain  extends  and  reaches 
nyurupxiuuc  ^f  ^^^i^  ^^^^  trans-  the  base  of  the  breast,  if  the  bite  was 
parent  by  immersion  in  water.  See  on  the  lower  limbs,  or  the  throat,  if  on 
Opat  the  upper  extremities.  The  patient  be- 
TTiriifA'nliAK-io  (hl-dru-f0l)i-a ;  Greek  comes  dejected,  morose  and  taciturn.  He 
nyaropxiUUlU  ^yddr,  water,  and  prefers  solitude,  and  avoids  bright  light: 
phohoa,  fear),  a  specific  disease  arising  frightful  dreams  disturb  his  sleep;  the 
from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  The  eyes  become  brilliant;  pains  in  the  neck 
animals  most  liable  to  be  afflicted  with  and  throat  ensue.  These  symptoms  pre- 
madness  are  dogs ;  but  cats,  wolves,  foxes,  cede  the  rabid  symptoms  two  or  three 
etc.,  are  also  subject  to  it.  The  early  days.  They  are  foUowed  by  a  general 
symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  such  shuddering  at  the  approach  of  any  liquid 
as  restlessness  and  general  uneasiness,  or  smooth  body,  attended  with  a  sensation 
irritability,  suUenness  and  inclination  of  oppression,  deep  sighs  and  convulsive 
for  indigestible  and  unnatural  food,  and  starts,  in  which  the  muscular  strength 
often  a  propensity  to  lap  its  own  urine,  is  much  increased.  A  foamy,  viscid 
As  the  disease  proceeds  the  eyes  become  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mor*-^  ;  the 
red,  bright  and  fierce,  with  some  degree  deglutition  of  solid  matters  is  difficult; 
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the   respiration  hard;   the  skin   at  first,    viuf-h   Huxley   and  other  authors  divide 
chilly,     and     afterwards     covered     with  j.iyuiozoa. 

sweat;  the  pulse  weak;  the  fit  is  often  TTvdrO'nlRne  (hi'dr6-plan),  a  motor 
followed  by  a  syncope;  the  fits  return  •**j^* "!'•■«"•*'  boat  or  launch  with 
at  first  every  few  hours,  then  at  shorter  bottom  built  in  one  or  more  planes  or 
intervals,  and  death  takes  place  generally  steps  sloping  toward  the  stem,  so  that 
on  the  second  or  third  day.  No  means  when  the  boat  is  driven  at  high  speed  it 
have  yet  been  found  of  arresting  the  prog-  tends  to  rise  and  glide  over  the  •  surfac<^ 
ress  of  the  poisonous  virus  after  it  has  of  the  water.  This  plan  of  construction 
once  developed  in  the  system.  The  treat-  is  best  adapted  to  lignt  racing  boats, 
ment,  therefore,  consists  in  preventing  ITvrlrnftf  AfiP  Pr^aa  (hi  •  dm  -  stat'- 
its  development,  which  may  be  effected  -D-yarOBXaUC  rreSS  }^y^  ^^  g^_ 
by  applying  a  ligature,   where  possible,   mah*s    Press,   a    hydrostatic   apparatus 

which  in  its  practical 
application  was  in- 
vented by  Bramah  in 
1796.  It  wiU  be  un- 
derstood from  the  ac- 
c  o  m  p  a  nying  figure. 
^  By  means  of  a  suction 
and  force  pump,  a  a, 
worked  by  the  lever 
or  handle  L  turning 
about  the  point  o, 
water  is  drawn  from 
the  reservoir  B  B  and 
s  forced  along  the  tube 
c  c  into  the  cistern  v 
through  the  top  of 
which  a  heavy   metal 

g lunger    A    A    works, 
^n  the  upper  end  of 
«     .       *«  J         .   «_  the  plunger  is  a  large 

SeotMn  of  Hydrortatoo  Fran.  pjnte  g'  ^  ^^j^  which 

the  go o d 8  to  be 
to  impede  the  circulation  from  the  wound,  pressed  are  placed.  When  water  is 
by  sucking  it.  and  thoroughly  cauterizing  pumped  from  the  reservoir  b  b  into  the 
it  either  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  cistern  v,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
iron  heated  to  a  white  heat,  the  pain  plunder  of  the  pump  is  transmitted  ac- 
of  cautery  being  less  as  the  temperature  cording  to  the  well-known  hydrostatic 
is  greater.  If  these  means  are  not  avail-  principle  (see  Hydrostatics)  to  the  bot- 
able,  any  burning  substance  and  most  .tom  of  the  plunger  A,  which  accordingly 
acids  may  be  used.  M.  Pasteur  discov-  rises  and  carries  the  objects  placed  on 
ered  a  method  of  preventing  the  develop-  plate  b'b'  up  against  the  top  of  a  fixed 
ment  of  the  disease  by  a  system  of  sue-  frame  D  D;  It  was  the  invention  by 
cessive  inoculations  with  rabid  virus  of  Bramah  of  a  water-tight  leather  collar 
greater  and  greater  intensity ;  the  inocula-  surrounding  the  piston  that  made  the  use 
tion  being  made  the  first  day  with  mar-  of  the  press  practicable;  before  his  in- 
row  extracted  from  a  rabid  animal  12  vention  not  much  power  could  be  de- 
to  14  days  previously,  the  second  day  with  veloped  from  the  escape  of  the  water 
fresher  marrow,  continuing  until  marrow  round  the  piston.  The  collar  consists  of  a 
only  one  day  old  is  used.  The  result  of  leather  ring  bent  so  as  to  have  a  semi- 
this  treatment  is  claimed  to  confer  immu-  circular  section  (as  seen  in  cut),  so  that 
nity  from  infection.  While  this  method  the  water  passing  between  the  piston  and 
has  been  favorably  received,  many  doubt  cylinder  fills  the  concavity  of  the  collar, 
its  efficacy,  especially  the  anti-vaccination-  and  by  pressure  produces  a  packing  which 
ists,  and  question  the  number  of  cures  fits  the  tighter  as  the  pressure  on  the 
really  performed.  As  a  sharp  critic  of  the  piston  increases.  The  hydrostatic  press 
Pasteur  system  has  remarked,  every  one  may  be  constructed  to  give  pressures  of 
who  is  bitten  and  inoculated  is  counted  in  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  and  is  ex- 
M.  Pasteur's  list,  thousrh  there  is  nothing  tensively  employed  where  very  great  force 
to  prove  that  he  would  have  contracted  is  required,  as  in  testing  anchors  or  rais- 
the  disease.  ing  very  heavy  weights. 

Hydropliora  IK^rdilidormto  Hydrostatics,   i'e„Stf  B?fe?ce1f  S- 
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drodynamics  that  treats  of  the  application  above  the  layer  considered,  and  the  spe- 
of  forces  to  fluids  at  rest  Among  the  cific  gravity  of  the  liquid ;  and  it  is  equal 
chief  principles  of  hydrostatics  may  be  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid 
mentioned  the  following :  (1)  The  inten-  of  unit  sectional  area  whose  heisht  is 
sity  of  pressure  at  an^  point  of  a  fluid  is  the  height  of  the  free  surface.  Ilence 
the  same  in  all  directions ;  it  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  shape  or  size  of  several 
whether  the  surface  that  receives  the  pres-  vessels,  if  all  have  the  same  area  of  base, 
sure  faces  upwards,  downwards,  horizon-  and  if  in  all  the  water  stands  at  the 
tally  or  obliquely.  (2)  When  a  fluid  is  same  height,  the  pressure  on  each  of  the 
confined,  If  the  intensity  of  pressure  in  bases  is  the  same.  (5)  When  a  solid  is 
one  part  be  increased,  as  by  forcing  in  a  immersed  either  partially  or  wholly  in  a 
piston  or  by  any  other  means,  an  equal  liquid  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  displaced, 
increase  will  be  produced  in  the  intensity  The  solid  is  at  the  same  time  pressed  at 
of  pressure  at  all  other  parts:  in  other  every  point  by  the  liquid.  But  the  up- 
words,  pressure  applied  to  any  one  part  ward    pressure   on   the   solid   is   greater 

than  the  downward  by  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  dis- 
placed by  the  solid.  Hence  we  obtain 
what  is  called  the  principle  of  Archime- 
des, namely,  that  a  body  immersed  either 
wholly   or   partially   in   a   fluid   loses   a 

Sortion  of  its  weight  equal  to  that  of  the 
uid  which  it  displaces.  This  principle 
is  of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
flotation  of  bodies,  and  the  determination 
of  specific  gravity,  etc.  In  regard  to  the 
sinking  or  floating  of  bodies  three  diflfer- 

_  ent   cases   may   thus   arise:     First,   the 

T>.-^TrpZ!«Ij«i^  weight  of  the  body  may  exceed  the  weight 

PMcal  8  Principle.  ^^  ^j^^  j.^^.^  ^  ^jspiaces,  in  which  case 

is  transmitted  without  any  chapge  in  its  the  body  sinks  in  the  liquid ;  Second,  the 
intensity  to  all  other  parts.  The  diagram  weight  of  the  body  may  be  less  than  that 
wiU  aid  in  the  understanding  of  this,  of  the  liquid  displaced,  m  which  case 
If  pressure  is  applied  to  P  it  will  be  the  body  will  not  remain  submerg^  un- 
transmitted  in  Jl  directions  through  the  Jess  forcibly  held  down,  but  win  rise  to 
liquid.  If  other  openings  are  made,  and  IH^I^'P  and  parUy  out  of  the  liouid  un- 
if  they  are  fitted  with  pistons,  the  pres-  til  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaxied  is 
sure  that  must  be  applied  to  any  piston  «^H*i  to  ite  own  weight;  Third,  the 
equal  in  area  to  the  area  of  P  is  equal  weight  of  the  body  may  be  equal  to  the 
to  the  pressure  on  p;  and  if  the  area  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  in  which 
of  one  of  the  other  pistons  Is  greater  or  ^^f^e  it  will  have  little  or  no  tendency 
less  than  the  area  of  P,  the  pressure  re-   either  to  sink  or  rise. 

auired  to  keep  it  in  its  place  is  propor-  TTvi1rofllllT)hliriG  Acid  ^  ^l".^.T9" 
onately  greater  than  or  less  thkn  the  -n-y^^S^P^*^"^  ^^^^  ^  sul-fd'rik) . 
pressure  that  is  applied  to  P.  This  prin-  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrothionic 
ciple.  which  is  known  as  PascaFs  princi-  acid  (HaS),  is  a  colorless,  inflammable 
pie  from  being  distinctly  formulated  by  gas  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  sul- 
him,  is  the  most  important  in  hydrosta-  phurous  organic  matters.  Many  mineral 
tics,  and  finds  a  practical  application  in  waters  contain  it  naturally.  It  may  be 
the  Hydrostatic,  or  Bramah's  Press  (see  artificially  produced  by  burning  sulphur 
above).  (3)  Not  only  is  pressure  trans-  vapor  in  hydrogen,  or  by  passing  hyrdo- 
mitted  out  to  the  surface  or  envelope  of  gen  through  sulphur, 
the  liquid,  but  within  the  fluid  iteelf  the  HvdrotheraDV  (hl-dr^th^r'a-pi).  the 
particles  are  all  pressed  together.  When  **J***^  «***'*  "'i'«f  use  of  water  in  vari- 
a  solid  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  it  is  ous  ways  for  therapeutic  purposes.  Ex- 
pressed at  every  point  of  its  surface  in  temally  water  is  being  used  with  great 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  sur-  success  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
face  at  that  point.  (4)  In  every  horizon-  fever,  sciatica,  insomnia,  sepsis  in  wounds, 
tal  layer  throughout  the  liquid  the  pres-  etc.  ^  Internally  water  lis  also  of  great 
sure  per  unit  area  is  the  same ;  and  this  service,  whether  imbibed  or  injected. 
Is  the  case  independently  of  the  shape  of  TTvrlrnf'horfl.ir  (hI-dro-th6'rakz\.  a 
any  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  may  be  -n.yuruLUUittA  dropsical  condition 
contained.  The  pressure  per  unit  area  of  the  pleura,  in  which  the  pleural  cavity 
in  any  horizontal  layer  depends  only  on  contains  a  serous  fluid  exuded  from  the 
the  height  of  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  blood-vessels,  not  due  to  inflammation. 
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HvdroZOA  (hl-dru-z6'a),  a  class  of 
nyarozoa.  animals  of  the  subking- 
dom  Ofilenterata,  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  body  inclose  a  simple  undivided  cavity 
which  acts  both  as  a  body  cavity  and  a 
digestive  cavity.    The  body  is  essentially 


A,  Part  of  the  colony  of  BougainviUea  tntuctu^  one 
of  the  compound  Hydrosoa,  of  the  natural  ate, 
B,  Part  of  the  same  enlarged:  p,  A  polvpite  fiilly 
expanded;  m.  An  incompletely  developeci  reproduc- 
tive bud:  *»',  A  more  completely  developed  repro- 
ductive bud;  /,  Coenoaarc  withita  investing  periderm 
and  central  canal,  c,  A  free  reproductive  bud  or 
modufliform  gonophore  of  the  same:  n,  Gonocalyx; 
p,  Manufrium;  c,  One  of  the  radiating  gas^x>- 
vascular  canals;  o.  Ocellus;  v,  Velum;  t,  Tentacle. 
(After  Allman.) 

composed  of  two  layers,  an  outer  layer 
or  ectoderm  and  an  inner  or  entoderm. 
Reproductive  organs  are  developed  as 
external  processes  of  the  body-wall,  but 
reproduction  also  takes  place  by  fission. 
The  Hydrozoa  are  all  aquatic  and  almost 
all  marine.  The  fresh-water  hydra  is  a 
very  good  type  of  the  class.  The  body 
is  quite  soft,  and  when  fully  contracted 
appears  like  a  particle  of  matter  resting 
on  the  surface  of  a  plant  or  stone;  but 
when  expanded  it  shows  a  long  slender 
body  of  a  bright  green  or  Ught  brown 
color.  One  end  of  the  body  develops  into 
a  number  of  long  slender  tentacles,  within 
which,  near  their  bases,  the  mouth  of  the 
animal  is  found.  This  is  the  d%stal  or 
free-growing  end.  The  other  and  more 
slowly  growing  end  is  known  as  the  prost- 


mal,  and  ends  in  a  kind  of  disc  or  foot 
by  which  the  hydra  attaches  itself  to 
objects.  The  body  is  hollow  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  It  is  found  most  in 
semistagnant  waters,  where,  hanging 
from  its  foot-disc,  with  its  long  tentacles 
expanded,  it  seizes  on  the  small  crusta- 
ceans or  other  suitable  prey  which  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  Its  tentacles  have 
a  stinging  power  which  soon  paralyzes 
its  prey.  under  favorable  conditions 
one  or  more  hydrs  are  usually  found  at 
tached  to  the  parent  form.  Such  are 
produced  by  a  process  of  budding  from  the 
parent  Each  of  these  ultimately  sepa- 
rates from  the  parent  stem  and  oecomes 
an  independent  hydra.  The  Hydrozoa  are 
divided  by  Prof.  Nicholson  into  six  sub- 
classes, viz.,  the  Hydroida,  the  Siphono- 
phora,  the  liucemarida,  the  Graptolitoi- 
dea,  the  Hydrocorallin©  and  the  Stroma- 
toporoidea. 

HvenA  (hM'na),  a  ^enus  of  dinti- 
AAjr^Axoi  grade  carnivorous  quadra- 
peds,  constituting  a  family  which  unites 
the  skull  characters  of  the  Felidse  (cats) 
with  the  skeleton  and  gregarious  habits 
of  the  Canidse  (dogs).  The  characters 
of  this  genus  are  five  molars  above,  and 
five  or  four  below,  on  each  side,  the 
three  anterior  molars  being  conical, 
smooth,  and  remarkably  large,  adapted 
for  breaking  the  bones  of  their  prey;  the 
tongue  is  rough ;  the  legs  are  each  ter- 
minated by  four  claws;  the  forelegs  are 
longer  than  the  hind  legs ;  the  eyes  large 
and  prominent;  the  ears  long  and  acute; 
the  jaws  are  remarkable  for  the  strength 
of  their  muscles,  and  caA  crush  the  hard- 
est and  most  massive  bones  with  ease. 
The  genus  is  confined  to  Africa  and 
Asia.     There  are  three  species  known — 


i 


Striped  Hyena  {flyutna  ttridta) 

the  striped  hyena  (Hyana  striata),  the 
spotted  (H.  crocata),  and  the  brown 
hyena  (H.  brunnea).  They  are  noctur- 
nal animals,  extremely  voracious,  feeding 
chiefly  on  carrion,  and  thus  being  of  great 
utility  in  the  countries  where  they  live ; 
to  obtain  dead  bodies  they  will  even  dig 
up  graves.  Along  with  the  true  hyenas, 
the  aardwolf  of  South  Africa  is  also 
included  in  the  family  of  Hyeenidse.     An 
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extinct  species,  the  cave  hyena  (H,  spe^ 
Iwa)  was  abundant  in  England,  France 
and  Germany  anterior  to  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  has  left  its  remains  in  many 
caves  of  these  countries. 
TTv^rPfl  C^fti*)*  a  town  of  Southern 
xxjrcrcB  ^r^nce,  department  Var,  10 
miles  east  of  Toulon,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  declivity  facing  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  much  frequented  by  patients  suffer- 
ing from  chest  or  nervous  disorders.  Pop. 
(190(8)   17,700. 

Hyircs  Islands,   f/X'^MS' 

ranean,   on  the  coast  of  France  a  little 

south  of  Hy^res.    Pop.  5755. 

TTv^ftlA      (hl-ji-€'ya),  the  Greek  god- 

Aygieia  ^^^^  ^^  health,  daujjhter  of 
Asclepios,  or  iEscula- 
pins.  Her  temple  was 
placed  near  that  of 
^sculapiusy  and  her 
statues  were  even 
erected  in  it  She  is 
represented  as  a 
blooming  maid  with  a 
bowl     in     her     hand, 

)from  which  she  is 
feeding  a  snake,  the 
symbol  of  health. 

Hygiene  (greV 

ment  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the 
preservation  of  health, 
and  the  duration  ot 
life  prolonged  by  a 
■'^— .     -     •  due    attention    to 

usually  divided  into  public  and  private 
hygiene,  the  former  having  to  do  with 
measures  for  excluding  causes  of  disease 
(see  Quarantine  and  VacGinaiion),  meth- 
ods of  securing. cleanliness  in  the  streets 
and  dwellings  (see  ISanitation  and  ISeiC' 
age),  methods  of  maintaining  the  puriiy 
ut  the  supply  of  food  and  drink  (see 
Adulteration)  ;  the  latter  may  be  con- 
^idered  to  embrace  such  subjects  as  ali- 
mentation (see  Aliment,  Dtaestion  and 
Dietetics),  clothing  (see  Clothing),  exer- 
♦  Ise  ana  muscular  development  (see 
Gymnastics),  etc. 

Hv0TOmeter  (hI-grom'e-t*r),  an 
xxy^rumctci  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Tne  chief  classes  of  hygrom- 
eters depend  either  upon  absorption  or 
upon  condensation.  Of  the  former  kind 
is  the  hygrometer  of  Saussure,  in  which 
a  hair,  that  expands  and  contracts  In 
length  according  as  the  air  is  more  or 
less  moist,  is  made  to  move  an  index. 
Of  the  latter  sort  is  Daniell*8  hygrometer. 


'Darnell's  Hygrometer. 


This  instrument  consists  of  a  bent  glass 
tube,  terminating  in  two  bulbs,  tiie  oulb 
A  being  two-thirds  filled  with  sulphuric 
ether,  and  the  bulb  B  beiag,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  experiment,  empty.  The 
latter  is  covered  witn  muslin.  In  process 
of  eon  struction 
the  tube  is  ex- 
hausted of  air, 
and  is  thus  filled 
with  vapor  of 
ether  through  its 
entire  length.  A 
thermometer  (t) 
whose  bulb  is  im- 
m  e  r  s  e  d  in  the 
ether  of  the 
lower  arm.  is  in- 
serted in  the  tube 
to  register  varia- 
tion of  tempera- 
ture, and  a  sec- 
ond t  h  e  r  mome- 
ter  it')  is  attached  to  the  stand  of  the 
instrument,  to  show  the  temperature  of 
the  outer  air.  If  sulphuric  ether  be 
dropped  on  the  bulb  B,  as  it  evaporates 
the  bulb  is  cooled,  and  the  vapor  of  ether 
is  condensed  within  it  from  the  bulb  A; 
while  owing  to  the  evaporation  from  A 
into  B  the  temperature  of  the  former 
gradually  falls.  The  operation  is  carried 
on  till  the  temperature  of  A  is  so  far 
reduced  that  dew  from  the  surrounding 
air  just  begins  to  condense  upon  it.  By 
means  of  the  thermometer  contained  in 
A  the  temperature  is  read  off  at  the  in- 
stant at  which  vapor  begins  to  condense, 
and  the  dew-point  is  thus  obtained.  Tb ' 
hygrometric  condition,  that  is,  the  ratio 
between  the  quantity  of  moisture  that 
the  air  actually  contains  and  the  quan- 
tity which  it  is  capable  of  containing  at 
the  existing  temperature,  is  then  easily 
deduced.  Kesnault's  hygrometer  is  a 
modification  of  the  principle  of  DanielVs 
instrument,  the  ether  being  evaporated 
by  forcing  air  through  it. 
HykshOS.     ^^®  Hycsos. 

Hyl«osannis(/J,J,^7»^^^^^^^^  lUli 

discovered  in  the  Wealden  formation  of 
Tilgate  Forest,  England.  Its  probable 
length  ^as  about  25  feet  It  is  one  of  the 
OrniCnoscelida,  the  group  which  presents 
a  stfticture  intermediate  between  that  of 
existing  birds  and  reptiles. 
Hvinen^^^'™®°^»  Htmenjeus,  the 
^  ^"  god  of  marriage  in  Greek 
mythology.  No  marriage  took  place  with- 
out his  being  invoked  to  sanction  it.  He 
is  described  as  having  around  his  brows 
the  flowers  of  marjoram,  in  his  left  hand 
the  flame-colored  nuptial  veil,  in  his  right 
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Hymenoptera 


Hyperbola 


the  nuptial  torch,  and  on  his  feet  golden 
»andals.  He  is  a  taller  and  more  serious 
5-ros,  and  is  accompanied  by  song  and 
dance. 

Hymenoptera  t^I-men-op't^r-a ;  Gr. 
•;  ^  -^  .  hym&n,  a  membrane, 
and  petron,  a  wing),  an  extensive  order  of 
insects,  comprising  bees,  wasps,  ants, 
ichneumon-flies,  gall-flies  and  allied  in- 
sects. They  are  characterized  by  four 
membranous  naked  wings  which  have 
comparatively    few    veins.      The    second 

Sair  of  wings  is  always  smaller  than  the 
rst  The  month  parts  are  provided  with 
biting  jaws  and  a  suctorial  organ.  The 
head  is  freely  movable,  and  besides  the 
lateral  compound  eyes  there  are  usually 
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Hymenoptera.  a.  Winged  male  of  ant;  b,  wiDg- 
less  worker  of  ant;  c,  Pupa  of  ant;  d,  larva  of  ant 
enlarged;  «,  the  great  sawfly  (Sirex  gigcui).  . 

three  ocelli  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
Hymenoptera  undergo  complete  metamor- 
phosis. Females  have  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen  furnished  either  with  an  ovi- 
positor, forming  a  boring  organ  (terehra), 
or  a  sting  (aculeua).  Hence  the  two 
suborders  into  which  Hymenoptera  are 
divided :  Terehrantia^  comprising  the  saw- 
flies,  gall-flies,  irhneumon-flies,  etc.,  and 
the  Acule&ta.  v.L  th  include  the  bees, 
wasps,  ants,  hornets,  etc. 
TTumpHTia  (hl-met'us),  a  mountain  in 
HymeXXUS  Attica,  now  called  Trelo- 
vouni,  southeast  of  Athens,  distinguished 
among  the  ancients  for  the  excellence  of 
its  marble  and  its  honey.  The  latter  is 
still  in  repute. 

Hvmn  vhim),  originally  a  song  of 
^AjAMMM.  pj-aig^  sung  in  honor  of  gods 
and  heroes  on  festivals,  with  the  accom- 
paniments of  music  and  dancing.  Among 
the  Hindus  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
among  the  Hebrews  the  psalms,  and 
among  the  Greeks  the  so-called  Orphic 
and  Homeric  hymns  are  good  examples. 
The  early  Christian  hymns  are  full  of 
devotional  feeling.  Their  use  dates  from 
the  first  days  of  the  church;  but  the 
names  of  the  authors  even  of  the  more 
modern  hymns  cannot  be  discovered  with 


certainty,  though  Prudentius,  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  known 
to  have  composed  some  of  the  most  es- 
teemed. The  use  of  hymns  was  sanctioned 
by  the  fourth  council,  at  Toledo,  in  633. 
Several  of  them  have  names  derived  from 
the  words  with  which  they  begin,  as  the 
Te  Deutn,  the   Gloria  Patri,  etc. 

Hyoid  Bone     <^^i?i<*>»    i^   anatomy, 
•^  ^    ^      a   bone   shaped   some- 

what like  the  letter  U,  but  With  a  wide 
bend  and  shorter  limbs  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  and  having  two  pairs  of  up- 
ward projections  or  oornua  (horns).  It 
is  suspended  horizontally  in  the  substance 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck  between  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx. 

Hyoscyamxis    ^^^lant'^''^^'    ^^ 

HvDatia  (hl-pa'she-a),  a  Greek  fe- 
jynv  «•  jjj^jg  philosopher  of  the 
eclectic  school,  the  daughter  of  Theon, 
a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  at 
which  period  she  was  born.  Her  father 
taught  her  not  only  all  the  branches  of 
polite  learning,  but  also  geometry,  as- 
tronomy and  finally  philosophy.  She 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  latter 
study,  and  as  a  preceptress  in  the 
school  of  Plotinus  gathered  a  numerous 
auditory  of  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  East  She  was  as  virtuous  and  beau- 
tiful as  she  was  learned.  But  the  seal 
and  the  opposition  of  Cyril,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  were  aroused  at  the 
influence  exercised 
by  Hypatia ;  the 
lower  and  more 
ignorant  clergy  in 
particular  were 
stirred  against  her, 
and  at  length  a 
number  of  them 
having  excited  a 
popular  tumult, 
seized  her  as  she 
was  returning ijy 
from  the  schools,  ''^ 
dragged  her  Hyperbola— d  b  ■.  a  a 
through  the  stTeetsf^^,^^^J^^^^ 

stripped  her  naked,  jugate  axis;   n  o  p,  a  di- 
land     finallji     mur-ameter. 
dered  her  with  cir- 
cumstances   of    the    ereatest    barbarity 
(415).    Charles  Kingsley  chose  the  story 
of  Hypatia  as  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting historical  romance. 
Hvpersemia     (hl-per-€'mi-a) ,  an  ex- 
AAjywxvuAuxc*      cessive  flow  of  blood  to 
any  structure  of  the  body. 
Hyperbola    (y-P*r^o-la),    in    geom- 
A*.j^^A»^vAM    ^^y^  ^  curve  formed  by 
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cnttinsf  a  cone  in  a  direction  parallel  to  murdered  at  ^^f^psL  by  the  emissaries  of 
its  axis,  or  so  that  the  cutting  plane  Antipater  in  3z2  B.O.  Of  his  orations 
makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base  than  one  has  reached  us  nearly  entire ;  the 
the  side  of  the  cone  makes,  and  when  others  only  in  fragments, 
produced  cuts  also  the  opposite  cone,  or  HVDerion  (hI-p*r-I'on  or  hI-p6'ri-on ) , 
the  cone  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  ■**/l'^***'**  in  the  most  ancient  myth- 
former,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertex,  ology  of  Greece,  the  god  of  the  sun, 
thus  producing  another  hyperbola,  which  afterwards  identified  with  Apollo;  also 
is  called   the  opposite  hyperbola  to  the  one  of  the  Titans. 

former  one.  SvDersthene    (hl'p^r-sthen),  a  min- 

Hvnerhole  (-bo-le),  a  rhetorical  fig-  **Jr^*»«'**''**^  era!  of  a  color  between 
AA.jry^j.uvrx^  ure,  in  which  an  idea  is  grayish  and  greenish  black,  but  nearly 
expressed  with  a  fanciful  exaggeration  of  copper-red  on  the  cleavage.  It  was  first 
phrase  which  is  not  to  be  taken  too  found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  was 
literally,  but  only  as  representing  a  cer-  called  Labrador  hornblende, 
tain  warmth  of  admiration  or  emphasis.  HVDertronllV  (hl-per'tru-f^).  liter- 
*  His  fame  reaches  to  the  stars'  Is  an  ^^Jir^^*'*-^r**'j  ally  over-nourishment, 
example  of  hyperbole.  is  an  excessive  development  of  the  body 

BvDerborefi.118  (hl-per-bo-re'anz),  or  any  of  its  organs  by  actual  in- 
AA.j^«^j.MVJ.«^c»A&o  ^^  ancient  name  for  crease  of  the  particular  parts  composing 
a  mythical  people,  supposed  to  dwell  in  it,  as  increase  of  muscular  fibre  in  the 
the  extreme  north  of  the  earth.  They  heart  It  arises  from  continued  over- 
were  favorites  of  Apollo,  and  dwelt  in  an  supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  due  it  may 
earthly  paradise  in  everlasting  youth  and  be  to  chronic  irritation  of  the  part,  as 
health.  In  modern  times  the  term  is  ap-  for  example  thickening  of  the  skin  in 
plied  to  certain  trees  of  Northeast  Asia  the  neighborhood  of  a  chronic  ulcer;  or 
and  Northern  America.  it   may   be  due  to  excessive   use   of  the 

TTimArHTiliii        See   Dulia,  part     The   cure  of  hypertrophy   is  at- 

nyperauiltl.  ^^^^^  ^^j^  diflBculty.     The  diseased  or- 

TTimf»rioa/!eff^     (hl-per-i-k&'se-^),  Ht-  gan  must  be  kept  at  rest  if  possible. 

7"^V7  r'  r  i.f?I?'^^'  *  ^^  """^  Hyphomycetes.    ^ee  PungL 

der  of  plants,  of  which  the   genus  Hypert-  **ji'**v***j  v^w^«. 

cum  or  St.  John's  wort  is  the  type.    They  HvDIlOtisni        ®®®  Mesmerism, 

are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  (rarely)  trees,  with       •'•^       "**'     • 

simple,  opposite  (rarely  whorled ).  leaves.   SvDIllim    (l^ip'num),  one  of  the  larg- 

They  nave  terminal  or  axillary,  solitary,  ■**«/r    **""*    est    genera    of    mosses,    in- 

cymose    or    paniculate    flowers,    usually  eluding  above  ninety  sp^ies,  natives  of 

yellow  or  white.    These  plants  are  much   Britain.     Many  of  the  species  are  very 

spread ;    they   abound  in   resinous  juice,  large  and  ornamental. 

and  many  possess  medicinal  properties.     TTvTiA/^flTiflf       (hipVkast),  in  ancient 

HvDerffisthesia    (hi-per-sz-tKe'si-a),  -aypocausx      ^^^j^^^  «^^/»  ^^  ^^^^ 

XXypcrtcSLUCSXa  ^^  ^^^^d  indicating  chamber  in  which  a  fire  was  kindled  for 
an  excessive  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  purpose  of  giving  heat  to  the  rooms 
sensation,  special  or  general.  In  this  above  it  The  heat  was  distributed  by 
condition  toe  slightest  stimulus  may  means  of  tubes  of  earthenware, 
cause  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  as  in  tic-  HvDOnhlnrifPfl  (hl-pu -klor'ita), 
douloureux.  In  the  case  of  the  spinal  -O-ypwlUOrixes  gaits,  chiefly  im- 
nerves,  bright  flashes  of  light  may  be  portant  as  powerful  oxidizing  and  bleach- 
seen,  sounds  heard,  and  smells  and  tastes  mg  agents ;  not,  however,  when  pure,  but 
experienced  with,  no  apparent  cause,  when  containing  chlorides.  TTie  chief 
Hysteria  is  the  disease  most  likely  to  hypochlorites,  or  at  least  the  complex 
bring  on  this  condition,  but  it  is  some-  substances  which  contain  hypochlorites, 
times  induced  by  rheumatism,  gout,  skin  are  bleachinar-powder,  and  the  bleaching 
diseases,  etc.,  and  often  adds  to  the  dis-  linuors  made  with  potash  and  soda, 
tress  in  the  early  stages  of  various  fevers,  HvDOCliOndriA  (hip-u-kon'dri-a),a 
TTvni^ridM  (hl-pdr-l'd§z),  an  Athe-  -n-ypu^noaana  disorder  arising 
A2.jr^«;xxuvo  jjjan  orator,  the  puoil  of  from  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Plato  and  Isocrates,  born  about  400  b.c.  nervous  system.  It  is  a  form  of  melan- 
Along  with  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  he  cholia.  The  sufferer  lives  under  the  gen- 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic  erally  groundless  apprehension  of  differ- 
and  anti-Macedonian  party.  As  an  ora-  ent  diseases.  Uninterruptedly  occupied 
tor  he  was  especially  distinguished  for  with  the  state  of  his  body  he  takes  notice 
his  grace  and  subtlety  of  expression,  as  of  every  feeling,  and  wishes  to  have  every 
well  as  for  his  tact  in  handling  the  trifling  pain  explained,  considering  every 
question   under  consideration.     He   was  one  as  a  symptom  of  a  serious  disease. 
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For  everything  he  wants  physic.  Hypo-  TrvTlofllPnfl.finTi  (h^-  poth-e-ka'shun), 
chondria  is,  physically  considered,  not  a  ■°-yP"«'^COawon  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  assigning 
dangerous  disease,  although  it  makes  the  something  in  security  without  giving  up 
life  of  the  sufferer  a  torment  to  him-  the  possession  of  it  See  Bottomry, 
self  and  his  friends.  It  is  occasioned  TTvDOtliesia  (hl-poth'e-sis),  etymo- 
mainly  hy  too  great  mental  exertion,  by  •**/l'^«''**^»*o  logically  a  supposition; 
too  sedentary  a  life,  by  sexual  indulgence  is  popularly  used  to  denote  something 
or  excess  in  exciting  liquors ;  and  also  not  proved,  but  assumed  for  the  sake  of 
by  want  of  exercise  of  the  physical  and  argument  In  scientific  and  philosophical 
mental  powers  producing  ennui.  It  can  usage  it  denotes  either  a  probable  Uieory 
be  cureq,  but  slowly,  by  ^the  avoidance  of  phenomena  not  vet  fully  explained, 
of  the  habits  likely  to  occasion  it,  by  the  or  a  strictly  scientific  theory  which  ac- 
adoption  of  a  steady  and  regular  life,  with  counts  for  all  the  known  facts  of  the 
moderate  exercise  for  the  mind  and  body,  case,  and  which  only  needs  the  verification 
and  by  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  cheer-  of  subseouent  observations  and  deduc- 
ful  society.  tions  to  become  a  certainty.     Thus  the 

Hypodermic  Injections  <?^:PH"  conjecture  of  Newton  that  the  force  of 
**i7±'^**^*'****^  *4*j*/wv*v*i.»  ^  ^  y#_  gravity,  as  exemplified  on  the  earth,  might 
mik),  injections  of  some  substance  be-  extend  to  the  moon,  was  in  its  first  stage 
neath  the  skin;  a  method  adopted  in  a  probable  hypothesis;  but  when  it  was 
medicine  when  the  condition  of  the  stom-  found  to  account  for  all  the  facts,  it 
ach  or  other  organs  renders  the  use  of  became  a  scientific  hypothesis  or  theory, 
drugs  by  the  mouth  objectionable,  or  The  word  theory  is  frequently  used  where 
when  rapidity  of  action  is  desired.  The  hypothesis  should  be  employed, 
medicine  is  introduced  by  a  small  glass  irvTiQinrrrmTiTifl  See  Kangaroo^at, 
or  metal  syringe  fitted  with  a  long  hoi-  -n-jPSipryillllUS.  y 

low,  needle-shaped  point  of  steel,  which  is  TTynsOmetrv  Oi  i  P  -  som'e-tri) ,  the 
thrust  through  the  skin.  '^^ ypviij.%?i,x j       measurement  of 

HypophOSphiteS      (hl-Pa-^os'fltz),    heights,     fee  Heights.  ,. 

.^.j^vyaAvo^Auiivo  salts  of  hypo-  Hvracotlierilim  (hl-ra-ku-ther'i- 
phosphorous  acid,  especially  certain  me-  ■**J*«'*'V'**^* *"-»**.  um),  a  genus  of 
dicinal  salts,  chiefly  the  hypophosphites  fossil  Pachydermata,  belonging  to  the 
of  potassium,  sodium  and  calcium.  They  odd-toed  division,  intermediate  between 
have  been  used  with  considerable  advan-  the  hog  and  the  hyrax,  occurring  in  the 
tage  in  disorders  of  the  blood  and  the  tertiary  strata  of  England.  ^Die  species 
digestive  organs,  and  have  also  been  are  of  the  size  of  a  hare, 
found  of  benefit  in  consumption,  although  TTvTRX  (^l'i'&kz)»  ^  genus  of  pachy- 
failing  to  effect  a  cure.  Ai.jrj.aA    ^jemiatous  mammalia,  Inter- 

Hvnosnlnllites  (hl-pu-surfltz),  mediate  in  their  character  between  the 
AA.jr^vouj.yuj.i#«^o  gaits  of  hyposm-  rhinoceros  and  the  tapir.  It  is  the  only 
phurous  acid.  Among  the  most  impor-  j^enus  of  the  order  Hyracoidea,  character- 
tant  are  the  hyposulphites  of  sodium  and  ized  by  having  no  canine  teeth,  but  long, 
calcium,  the  former  of  which  is  used  in  curved  incisors.  The  front  feet  have 
medicine  as  an  external  remedy  in  para-  four  toes,  and  the  hind  feet  three.  The 
sitic  skin  disorders  and  an  internal  one  Cape  hyrax  is  by  the  colonists  of  South 
in  checking  fermentation  in  zymotic  Africa  called  Rock-hadger  and  Rock- 
diseases.     It  is  variously  used  in  bleach-  rahhit, 

ing,  photography,  and  other  arts  as  an  TTvrftftflifl.  (h^r-kft'ni-a),  a  province 
antichlore,  a  dissolvent  of  bromide  and  ■** J  *  ^«'*"«'  of  ancient  Asia,  corre- 
iodide  of  silver,  etc.  sponding  to  what  are  now  the  northern 

IT^mAf  ATiTiaA  (hl-pot'e-nQs^  in  geom-  parts  oiKhorasan  and  Mazanderan,  along 
XiypoieilUSe  ^^^^^    ^^le    longest    side    the  Caspian  Sea. 

in  a  right  angled  triangle,  namely  that  HvrC&nilS  (her-kft'nus),  the  name 
a  one  which  subtends  or  is       ^  of    two    Jewish    hi^h- 

opposite  to  the  right  an-  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Asmonean  family ; 

gie.    One  of  the  most  im John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  and  succes- 

portant  propositions  of  sor  of  Simon  Maccabseus,  assumed  the 
Euclid's  Elements  is  the  title  of  prince  and  the  high  priest  in  137 
forty-seventh  of  the  first  B.C.,  freed  Judsea  from  the  yoke  of  the 
book,  discovered  by  Syrians,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  rulers 
.  Pythagoras,  which  proves  which  lasted  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 

.  I.  Tr.,*v»f<.»i,.o  that  the  square  described  He  also  subjuarated  the  S«»maritans  and 
a  b,  Hypotenuse.  ^^  ^j^^  hypotenuse  is  Idumaeans.  He  died  in  106  B.C.,  leaving 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  five  sons,  two  of  whom,  Aristnbulns  and 
on  the  other  two  sides.  Alexander,  afterwards  governed  with  the  ' 
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title    of    kings. — John     Htrcanus    II, 

frandson  of  the  former,  was  appointed 
ing  in  Jerusalem,  but  was  forced  by 
his  orother  Aristobulus  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life.  Pompey,  however,  appointed 
him  high  priest  in  B.C.  63.  About  40 
B.C.  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Par- 
thians  and  carried  with  them  to  Seleu- 
cia.  Here  he  remained  till  he  was  invited 
to  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  son  of  Antipater. 
Being  suspected  of  plotting  against  Herod, 
he  was  put  to  deatn  in  b.c.  30. 
HvSSOn  (his'up;  HysaCpu^),  a  genus 
AM.js9a\M^  of  plants  of  the  nat  order 
Labiatie.  The  common  hyssop  (Hyssdpus 
officindlis)  is  a  perennial  shrubby  plant 
rising  to  the  height  of 
^  feet,  a  native  of  Si- 
beria and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Aus- 
tria, but  common  in 
our  gardens.  It  flow- 
ers from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. The  leaves 
have  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic odor,  and  a 
slightly  bitter  and 
^somewhat  warm  taste. 
It  was  once  esteemed 
as  a  medicine,  but  has 
now  fallen  into  dis- 
use. The  hyssop  of 
Scripture  (the  symbol 
HyMop  (H.offidn&lia).  of  spiritual  purifica- 
tion from  sin)  is  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  caper  (Cap- 
pdris  spinCaa), 


Hvftteria  (his-te'ri-a),  a  nervous  af- 
AM,ja^%,xM.a,  fection  to  which  women  are 
subject,  generally  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
characterized  by  alternate  fits  of  laugh- 
ing and  crying,  convulsive  struggling 
alternately  remitting  and  exacerbating, 
sense  of  suffocation,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  the  sensation  of  a  ball  ascending 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  occasioning  a 
feeling  of  strangulation  {globus  hyateri- 
cu»)t  etc  Women  of  a  delicate  habit, 
and  whose  nervous  system  is  extremely 
sensitive,  are  the  most  subject  to  hys- 
terical affections;  and  the  habit  which 
predisposes  to  these  attacks  is  acquired 
by  inactivity  and  a  sedentary  life,  grief, 
anxiety  and  various  physical  disorders. 
They  are  readily  excited,  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  them,  by  strong  emotions, 
especially  if  sudden.  Hysterical  com- 
plaints are  best  prevented  by  a  judicious 
care  of  the  moral  and  physical  education 
of  girls.  Men  are  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
subject  to  disorders  not  essentially  dif 
ferent. 

Svthe  (^ith),  a  borough  of  England, 
.U.JVA4.V  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  11  miles  w.  s.  w. 
of  Dover,  to  the  west  of  Folkestone,  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  or  cliff.  It  was 
anciently  a  place  of  great  importance; 
but  its  harbor  has  been  entirely  silted  up. 
It  has  become  a  fashionable  resort  for 
sea-bathing,  and  there  is  here  a  govern- 
ment school  of  musketry.  A  promenade 
over  five  miles  along  the  coast  was 
opened  in  1881.    Pop.  (1911)  6387. 
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TTqio*  S^  Douglas,  British  general, 
^^^S9  born  in  i^feshire  in  1861,  en- 
tered the  hussar  service  in  the  army  in 
1885  and  took  part  in  1888  in  the  Sudan 
campaign  under  Kitchener.  In  the  Boer 
\Var  he  served  as  a  staff  officer  and  won 
repute  for  skill  and  courage,  reaching  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  in- 
spector general  of  cavalry  in  India  in 
1903  and  major  general  in  1904,  was 
chief  of  staff  in  India  1909-13,  and  in 
1914  was  made  commander  of  the  First 
Army  on  the  France-Belgium  line.  He 
.showed  brilliant  powers  on  the  Aisne  and 
at  Ypres  and  in  1916  succeeded  General 
French  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  France. 

^^^"^  ^  cause  of  alleged  un- 
ethical conduct  in  connection  with  his 
refusal  to  operate  on  a  child  named  Bol- 
linger, whose  physical  defects  he  declared 
were  irreparable  (chiefly  in  publishing  a 
newspaper  story  of  the  case,  and  posing 
for  moving  pictures),  Dr.  Harry  J. 
Haiselden  was  expelled  from  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  on  charges  preferred  by 
the  ethical  committee  of  the  society,  the 
expulsion  occurring  at  a  general  meeting 
held  March  14,  1916. 

Harvard  University.  0°,^^;^  ,Vii 

initiated  by  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
of  Harvard  University  for  legislation 
permitting  Harvard  students  to  drill  with 
tirearms  was  passed  by  the  House  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  was  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

TTaitas  Charles  Willabd.  Dr.  C. 
-n-»y«»)  Willard  Hayes,  for  many 
years  Chief  Geologist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Feb.  11,  1916.  He  was 
bom  in  1859. 

TTAaaiflTia  1°  1775,  during  the  Revo- 
XXeiKSXailS.  imionary  War  in  Amer- 
ica, the  British  king  called  for  volunteers 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As  these 
came  but  slowly,  he  hired  mercenary 
troops  from  the  German  states,  obtaining 
nearly  30,000  in  all.     As  many  of  these 


came  from  Hesse-Cassel  the  eeneral  term 
of  '  Hessians  *  was  applied  to  them. 
Some  of  them,  taken  prisoners,  settled  in 
the  United  States  after  the  war. 
TTicnri'na  EbWABO.  It  was  announced, 
XU^giUBy  j^jj  20,  1916,  that  Edward 
Higgins,  United  States '  Consul  at  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  would  be  recalled  on 
leave  of  absence  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  rendered  himself  objectionable  to 
the  German  authorities.  Consul  Higgins, 
the  State  Department  had  been  informed, 
had  been  outspoken  in  favor  of  the  Allies 
and  had  embarrassed  members  of  the 
American  colony  in  Stuttgart  by  his  aK 
leged  indiscreet  criticism  of  the  Germans. 
i^JH     James  J.,  died  Jan.  29,  1916. 

Hindenburg,  P-SJ    C«hai?*Ta"s 

bom  at  Posen  in  1847.  He  entered  the 
army,  was  decorated  for  courage  at  Sa- 
dowa,  1866,  and  also  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  1870.  Placed  on  the  General 
Staff,  he  was  made  major-general  in  1900, 
lieutenant-general  in  1903,  and  retired  in 
1911.  He  re-entered  the  army  in  1914, 
won  the  victory  of  Tannenberg,  defeating 
the  Russians  with  great  loss,  and  in 
November  was  made  field  marshal.  In 
1916  he  was  placed  in  supreme  command 
over  the  eastern  front,  and  on  August  20 
succeeded  General  von  Falkenhayn  as 
chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
TTnAiH-ft  Ex-Pres.  Victoriano.  Vic- 
Auena,  toriano  Huerta,  a  full-blooded 
Indian,  former  Dictator  of  Mexico,  died 
at  El  Paso.  Texas,  January  13,  1916. 

Huerta  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
Chihuahua  in  1854.  but  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  date,  even  of  the 
year. 

TTncrliPfl  Charles  Evans,  was  nomi- 
AU^nes,  nated  by  the  RepubUcan 
party  for  President  ifi  1916.  He  there- 
upon resigned  his  position  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  made  an  active  canvass  for 
the  presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  an 
electoral  majority  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  of  23.  The  popular  plurality 
against  him  was  582,010. 
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T     the  ninth  letter  and  the  third  vowel  cealment,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ink 

*'9    of  the  English  alphabet,  in  which  it  of  the  cnttle-fish. 

represents  not  only  several  vowel  sounds  Thfl.dfl.n      (*-ba'dan),  a  town  of  West- 

but    also    the   consonantal    sound    of    y.  *"«***«***       ern  Africa,   in  the  Yoruba 
The  two  principal  sounds  represented  by,  country,    about   70    miles    north    of   the 

it  in  English  are  the  short  sound  as  in  Bight  of  Benin«     Pop.  said  to  be  about 

pit,  pin,  fin,  and   the  long  as  in  pine,  150,000,  a  few  of  them  whites. 

fine,  Ufine,  the  latter  being  really  a  diph-  Tbaflie    (^b^-eft'),  a  town  of  South 

thongal  sound.     It  has  also  three  other  ''^■*6^^     Amenca,     Republic     of    Go- 

eounos,  viz.,  that  heard  in  fint,  dirk  (4,  lombia,    department    of    Tolima.      Pop. 

the  neutral  vowel)  ;   that  heard  in  ma-  (1912)  23,007. 

chine,    intrigue     (which,    however,    can  TbfllTfl.     (^blr^rA),  a  town  of  Ecua- 

scarcely   be   considered    a    modern   Bug-  ***«***«»      dor,  in  South  America,  capi- 

lish   sound)  ;   and    the   consonant  sound  tal  of  the  province  of  Imbabura,  at  uie 

heard  In  many  words  when  it  precedes  foot  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name, 

a  vowel,  as  in  million,  opinion,  irunion.  30  miles  north  of  Quito.    Pop.  estimated 

I  and  J  were  formerly  regarded  as  one  at  6000. 

character.  Th^rift       (i-bS'ri-a),  in  ancient  geogra- 

Tfl.Tnh1inliTiA      (I-am'bli-kus),  a  Greek  *"^*^"       phy:— (1.)    A  fertile  district 

Aiuuuiii/iiiui      Neo- Platonic    phUoeo-  in  Asia,  between  the  Buxine  and  Caspian 

pher,  a  native  of  Ghalcis  in  OBle-Syria,  Seas,  a  part  of  modem  (^eorda.    (2)  An 

who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  name  of  Spain.     Ine  Iberi  or 

fourth  century  after  Christ.    He  was  the  Iberians,  probably  the  most  ancient  Buro- 

pupil  of  Porphyry,   and   having   become  pean    nation,    formed    the    basis   of   the 

perfect  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Plotinlan  population    of    Italy,    Gaul,    Spain    and 

school,  he   tauxht  with  vast  reputation.  Lusitania  (Portugal). 

His  sdiool  produced  many  eclectic  philos-  Tberis     (^hd'ns)f  a  genus  of  crucifer- 

ophers,   who  were   dispersed   throughout  **'^*'^"     ous   ii^ants,    of  which   several 

the   Roman  Empire.     His  philosophical  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens  under 

works  now  extant  are :  a  Ltfe  of  Pytha-  tne  name  of  candytuft, 

?ora8:  an  Emhortation  to  the  Study  of  TbArvillA    (S-bar-v61),    Pibbbc    le 

*hiloiophy;  Three  Boohe  on  Mathemati-  AW^ivixxc     JJoyne  Sieub  D*,aFrench- 

cal  Leammg;  a  Commentary  upon  Nico'  Canadian     soldier     and     naval     officer, 

machus*  Inttitutee  of  Arithmetto;  and  a  founder  of  Louisiana,  bom  in  Montreal  in 

Treatise  on  the  My$terie»  of  the  Egvp-  1661 ;  died  in  1706.    He  saw  much  service 

tiane,    Chaldeans,    and    Assyrians,      He  with  the  French  durinc  their  earlier  strug- 

died  at  Alexandria  about  838.  gles  with  the  EngUsh,  being  in  the  expedi- 

TfLTYihllA     (I-am'bus),    in    prosody,    a  Bon  which  won  Fort  Nelson  (1686),  the 

xaiuuuo      j^^    ^j    ^^    syllables,    a  invasion  of  Newfoundland  and  the  naval 

short  and  long  one  (^^  — ),  or  an  unac-  fights  of  1697  in  Hudson  Bay.     Sent  to 

cented  syllable  followed  by  an  accented  establish  a  French  post  at  the  mouth  of 

one.     The   iambic   meter  is   the   funds-  the  Mississippi,  he  founded  Biloxi,  Miss., 

mental  rhythm  of  many  English  verses.  In    1699,    and    subsequently    a    post   on 

The  verse  of  tye  iambic  feet  is -a  favorite  Mobile    jBay    and    another    on    Dauphin 

meter,  being  the  heroic  verse  of  English,  Island.   ^,^  ^  ^  ^  ,        , 

German,  and  Italian  poetry.  , .  IbeX    (i'beks),  a  name  of  several  species 

ToTifliiTio      (i-an'thi-na ;     Gr.    ianthi-  *'^^^     of  foats.    The  homs  of  the  male 

xaatiuii»      ^^^^  V  i  o  1  e  t-colored) ,  a  are  flattened,  have  two  longitudinal  ridges 

genus  of  oceanic  gasteropodous  mollusca,  at  the  sides,  and  are  crossed  by  numerous 

with     a    thin,    violet-colored,    snaU-llke  transverse  knots.    The  best-known  varie- 

shell.   When  irritated   they  pour  out  a  ties  are  the  Capra  them  of  the  Alps  and 

violet    secretion,    which    colors   the    sup-  Apennines,    and    the    C.    Siberioa,    the 

rounding  water  and  serrea  for  their  con-  bearded  ibex  of  the  Himalayas.    Another 
21—6 
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species,    C,    mgagruB^   inhabits   the 
rocky  peaks  of  Mount  Caucasus. 


Ibex  {Capra  Ibex), 


Tbicni  (ib'i-kwi),  a  river  of  Brazil, 
Awxvtu.  ^hich  rises  in  the  Serra  de 
Santa  Anna,  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  joins  the  Uruguay  at  Yapeyu 
after  a  course  of  400  miles. 
Ibicran  (i^'l-ga;  Nyctihug  ffmndU), 
o  a  very  large  goat-sucker  in- 

habiting South  America ;  sometimes  called 
the  grand  goat-$uoker. 
Xbis  O'bis),  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  storks,  the  most  remarkable 
species  being  the  Ilis  religidaa,  or  sacred 
ibis  (also  called  Threikiomis  religi6$a). 
This  is  found  throughout  Africa.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  with 
head  and  neck  bare,  and  white  plumage,* 
the  primaries  of  the  wings  being  tipj^ed 
with  black  and  the  secondaries  being 
bright  black,  glossed  with  green  and  vio- 
let It  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  an- 
cient Egypt  with  a  degree  of  respect 
bordering  on  adoration,  and  after  death 
was  preserved  in  a  mummified  condition. 
The  cause  of  its  being  deemed  sacred  was 
no  doubt  because  it  appeared  in  Egypt 
with  the  rise  of  the  Nile;  but  it  is  now 
rare  in  that  country,  living  farther  south. 
There  are  soveral  other  species,  as  the  /. 
falcinelluif  or  glossy  ibis,  nearly  two  feet 
in  length,  which  builds  in  Asia,  but  nxi- 

Spates  also  to  Egypt,  sometimes  visiting 
ngland;  the  /.  rubra  of  tropical 
America,  remarkable  for  its  scarlet  plum- 
age ;  the  J.  alba,  or  white  ibis  of  Florida ; 
the  J.  or  Geronticus  spinicollis,  or  straw- 
necked  ibis  of  Australia,  etc. 

ThTi-"Rafnfji.  0*>'°  ba-ta'ta),  an 
IDn-DaiUXa      ^^^^.^    traveler,    born 

at  Tangiers  1304:  died  at  Fez  1377.  He 
visited  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Central  Asia,  India,  China,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  East  Africa,  Central  Africa, 
etc,  and  wrott  an  account  of  his  travels. 


lofty  Ibn-Ezra.    ®*^™®  ^  Alen-EenL 

Ibrahim  Ob'ra-hlm),  the  Arabic 
AhTAMiAMAM.     £^j,^  ^£  Aoraham,  and  the 

name  of  many  sultans  and  grand-viziers 
distinguished  in  Ottoman  history. 

Ibrahim  Paslia,  *M"ei!^rini«^ 

roy  of  Egypt,  bom  in  1789.  He  first 
gave  signal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  mili- 
tary talents  in  the  war  with  the  Wahabis 
of  Arabia,  whom  he  completely  defeated, 
and  in  the  subjugation  of  Sennaar  ana 
Darfur.  In  1825  he  invaded  the  Morea 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  armv,  with 
the  view  of  conquering  Greece  for  his 
father;  but  in  1828,  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  the  great  powers,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  To  ef- 
fect his  father's  purpose  of  making  Syria 
a  bulwark  to  his  new  Egypto-Crecan  king- 
dom he,  in  1831,  crossed  the  Egyptian 
frontiers  with  an  army,  overran  Pales- 
tine, took  St  Jean  d'Acre  by  storm  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  Syria.  The 
campaign  terminated  by  an  arrangement 
in  which  the  Porte  ceded  Syria,  and  con- 
ferred the  pashalic  of  Adana,  by  a  kind 
of  lease,  personally  on  Ibrahim.  In  no 
long  time  war  with  the  sultan  again  broke 
out,  and  resulted  in  a  great  defeat  of 
the  Turkish  forces  at  Nizlb  in  1839.    By 


the  interference  of  the  great  powers  Ib- 
rahim was  eventually  obliged,  after  re- ' 
tiring  from  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  *  to 
return  to  Egypt,  marching  across  the 
desert  from  Damascus  with  great  loss 
and  suffering.  From  this  time  he  ap- 
peared seldom  in  public  life,  and  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  the  improvement  of 
his  own  estates.  In  1846  he  visited  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  1848  Ibrahim, 
after  his  father  had  become  superannu- 
ated, proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  nominated  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  he 
died  in  the  same  year  at  Cairo,  while 
Mehemet  Ali  was  still  alive.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Abbas  Pasha,  the  favorite 
grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
Ibrail.       See  Bratla. 

Ibsen  (Ib'sen),  Henbik,  a  Norwe- 
gian dramatist  and  lyric  poet, 
born  in  1828.  His  first  play,  CattUna, 
was  produced  in  Christiania  in  1850. 
This  was  an  ill-wrrtten  production,  but 
his  Warriors  in  Helgeland  (1850),  and 
Rival  Kings  (1864K  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  national  dramatists 
of  Scandinavia,  and  Love's  Vomedg 
(1862)  was  the  first  8t*»n  towards  his 
satirical  social  dramas.  He  was  micrAn- 
sively  director  of  the  theater  at  Bergen 
and  of  the  Norske  Thea^^rp  at  Christisnia. 
which  he  managed  in  1857-62.    In  1864 
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he  left  hl8  native  country  and  thereafter  top  first,  and  that  ice  when  frozen  floats 
resided  chieUy  abroad.  His  dramas  are  at  the  top  of  the  water.  The  temperature 
partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  and  at  which  pure  water  becomes  ice  is  very 
include  historical  plays  and  satirical  com-  nearly  constant  under  ordinary  circum- 
edies  of  modem  life.  Some  of  them  have  stances ;  and  it  is  this  fact,  along  with 
been  rendered  on  the  English  and  Ameri-  the  ease  of  procuring  water  at  the  frecv 
can  stage  and  are  very  highly  regarded  ing  temperature,  or  rather  ice  at  the  point 
as  literary  and  dramatic  productions,  of  liquefaction,  that  has  caused  the  tern- 
The  first  to  attract  world-wide  attention  perature  to  be  adopted  as  one  of  the 
was  A  DoWa  House  (1879).  This  was  fixed  i^ints  in  thermometers.  The  freez- 
followed  by  Ohoats,  The  WUd  Duck,  The  ing-pomt  is,  however,  slightly  influenced 
Maatet  Builder,  and  others,  psychological-  by  pressure.  Increase  of  pressure  lowers 
in  their  interest,  but  vividly  realistic  in  it,  and  the  removal  of  pressure  raises  it. 
language,  some  of  them  giving  rise  to  a  Salt  water  requires  a  lower  temperature 
storm  of  controversy.  Ibsen  was  also  a  to  freeze  it  than  fresh  water,  and  in  the 
lyric  poet  He  obtained  a  pension  from  nrocess  a  large  part  of  the  salt  is  rejected, 
the  Storthing.  He  died  in  1906.  Hence  water  obtained  from  the  melting 
IbvGllfl  (ib'i-kus),  a  Greek  lyric  of  sea-ice  is  nearly  fresh.  If  water  is 
xuj\/u.a  |.  j^^  ^^  Rhe^um,  Italv,  kept  perfectly  at  rest  it  may  be  reduced 
in  the  sixth  century  B.O. ;  kved  mostly  in  temperature  far  below  the  freezing- 
at  Samos  in  the  court  of  Polycrates.  It  point  without  turning  into  ice ;  but  para- 
is  related  that  while  on  a  journey  he  was  cles  of  solid  matter  such  as  dust  must 
surprised  and  murdered  by  robbers  near  also  be  kept  from  falling  into  it  The 
Corinth.  Finding  escape  impossible,  he  expansion  of  water  on  its  conversion  into 
declared  that  the  cranes  which  happened  ice  often  gives  rise  to  the  exhibition  of 
to  be  flying  over  their  heads  would  very  great  force,  and  produces  very  re- 
avenge  his  death.  The  robbers  after-  markable  effects  in  nature.  Much  of  the 
wards  seeing  a  flock  of  cranes,  one  of  disintegration  observed  in  rocks  and 
them  said  involuntarily,  *  Behold  the  stones  during  or  immediately  after  frost  is 
avengers  of  Ibycus.*  They  were  in  conse-  due  to  it,  water  having  entered  into  their 
quence  seized,  and,  after  confessing  their  pores  and  cavities  and  burst  off  particles 
crime,  were  executed.  His  writings  are  by  its  expansion.  Ice,  though  it  is  very 
known  only  by  fragments.  His  poetry  hard  and  brittle,  possesses  the  property 
was  chiefly  erotic,  but  sometimes  mythi-  of  plasticity  to  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
cal  and  heroic.  ana  can  be  moulded  into  any  form  by 
Tea  l?''^*)*  *  coast  department  of  the  application  of  pressure.  The  plas- 
**'*  Peru,  area,  about  8700  sq.  miles;  ticity  of  ice  is  a  property  of  very  great 
pop.  100,000. — Its  capital,  lea,  lies  in  the  Importance.  It  was  discovered  by  Forbes, 
fruitful  valley  of  the  river  lea;  pop.  who  explained  the  motion  of  glaciers  on 
9000.  it.  (8ee  Olaciera.)  In  nature  ice  appears 
Tcamfi  (ik'a-rus).  See  Dmdalua.  in  the  greatest  masses  in  the  form  of 
xvAxuo  glaciers  and  icebergs,  the  latter  beinr 
Tee  ^^*^»  "^^^^^  frozen  into  a  solid  portions  which  have  become  detached 
^^^  mass.  Water  freezes  when  its  tem-  from  glaciers  that  extend  down  into  the 
perature  is  reduced  below  a  certain  point,  sea.  Ice  is  now  an  article  of  consider- 
which  is  by  universal  consent  made  a  able  importance  from  a  commercial  point 
fixed  point  on  thermometers.  That  point  of  view,  large  quantities  of  it  being  ship- 
is  called  zero  on  the  Centigrade  and  ped  to  warm  climates  from  countries 
R^anmnr  scales^^and  32®  on  the  Fah-  where  it  is  naturally  produced  in  abun- 
renheit  scale.  Water  near  the  freezing  dance  in  winter,  as  the  United  States  or 
point  presents  the  curious  anomaly  of  Norway.  Ice  can  now  be  made  cheaply 
expanding  instead  of  contracting,  as  the  bv  certain  processes  and  apparatus  (see 
cooling  process  goes  on.  At  4.1®  Centi-  Refrigerating  Machines),  and  a  very 
grade  (39.4®  Fanr.)  water  has  its  maxi-  pure  and  excellent  article  is  thus  pro- 
mum  density-point  At  temperatures  duoed,  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
below  4.1®  the  volume  of  the  water  in-  replaced  natural  ice  for  domestic  and 
creases    as    the    temperature    falls,    and  other  use. 

decreases  as  the  temT>erature  rises;  and  TcebCT^S  (Ts^er^rz),  large  masses  of 
at  the  moment  of  solidifying  the  volume  ^^^^^^^S"  ice  which  have  become  de- 
of  tihe  mass  suddenly  increases  to  a  very  tached  from  the  shores  of  the  arctic  re- 
considerable  extent  so  that  ice  at  the  gions,  and  float  about  in  the  ocean  at 
temperature  of  freezing  is  one-ninth  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
greater  in  volume  than  the  water  from  They  are  in  fact  pieces  of  glaciers  de- 
which  it  is  formed  is  at  4.1®.  It  is  on  tached  from  the  parent  mass  by  the  action 
this  account  that  water  freezes  at  the  of  the  sea  and  by  their  own  accumulating 
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weight    They  present  the  strangest  and  ally  a  very  wild  and  desolate  appearance, 

most   picturesque   forms,   are   sometimes  being  covered  by  lofty  mountain  masses 

miles  in  length,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  of  yolcanic  origin,  many  of  them  crowned 

perhaps  250  or  800  feet  above  the  sea,  with    perpetual    snow    and    ice,    which, 

'    the  portion  8l>ove  water  being  calculated  stretching  down  their  sides  into  the  inter- 

at  about  an  eighth  of  tibe  whole.     Ice-  vening   valleys,   form   immense   glaciers, 

bern  consist  of  clear,  compact  solid  ice,  These    icy    mountains,    which    take    the 

with  a  bluish-green  tint    Their  cavities  common  name  of  JOkul,  have  their  culmi- 

contain  fresh  water,  from  the  melting  of  nating  point  in  Or&fajOkul,  which  is  situ- 

the  ice.    They  are  frequently  encountered  ated  near  the  southeast  coast,  and  has  a 

in  the  North  Atlantic  (of  course  in  the  height  of  6409  feet     Amonc  the  vdca- 

southern  seas  as  well),  and  have  caused  noes  the  most  celebrated  is  Mount  Hecla, 

many  a  wreck.     The  ice  that  forms  on  in    the    south,    about    5000    feet    high. 

'  the  i^urface  of  the  sea.  called  fieid-ioe,  is  Numerous  hot  springs  or  geyaen  are 
porous,  incompact,  and  imperfectly  trans-  scattered  throughout  the  island,  but  are 
parent  The  neld-ice  forms  in  winter  and  found  more  especialbr  in  the  southwest, 
breaks  up  in  summer.  A  small  field  is  to  the  northeast  of  Reikjavik.  (See 
called  a  fhe;  one  much  broken  up  forms  Oey$er$.)  There  are  numerous  lakes  and 
a  pack,  rivers.  The  most  valuable  mineral  prod- 
IcehORt  ^^^  Yacht,  a  triangular  uct  is  sulphur,  of  which  the  supply  ap- 
Av^wvavy  wooden  framework  with  pears  to  be  inexhaustible;  the  other  min- 
broad  end  forward,  mounted  on  three  erals  deserving  of  notice  are  chalcedonies, 
skates  or  runners,  8  feet  long  bv  8  inches  rock-crvstals,  and  the  well-known  double- 
deep.  The  motive  power  is  a  large  sail,  refracting  spar,  for  which  the  island  has 
fastened  to  a  boom  and  yard,  which  may  long  been  nunous.  There  is  a  kind  of 
be  over  30  feet  long.  Such  boats,  running  brown  coal  which  to  some  extent  serves  as 
on  smooth  ice  before  the  wind,  may  at-  fueL  The  climate  is  mild  for  the  latitude, 
tain  an  average  speed  of  80  or  40  mUes  but  the  summer  is  too  cool  and  damp  for 
an  hour  and  sometimes  reach  over  00  agriculture  to  be  carried  on  with  much 
miles.  The  Hudson  River  is  a  favorite  success.  In  the  southern  parts  the 
field  for  this  sport  longest  day  is  twenty  hours,  and  the 
Taa  UrAolrAr  ft  powerful  boat  or  shortest  four,  but  in  the  most  northern 
xuc  J^ico&ci,  gjjjp^  yj^  ^Q  ijpgjjj  ^^  extremity  the  sun  at  midsummer  oontin- 
ice  in  rivers  or  harbors.  All  our  large  nes  above  the  horizon  a  whole  week,  and 
northern  rivers  use  such  boats  to  keep  of  course  during  a  corresponding  period 
the  channel  open  in  the  winter.  The  in  winter  never  rises.  Vegetation  is  con- 
Great  Lakes  are  kept  open  for  naviga-  fined  within  narrow  limits.  Almost  the 
tion  by  this  means.  An  ice-breaking  boat  only  tree  is  the  birch,  which  has  a  very 
employed  on  Mackinaw  Strait  has  large  stunted  growth,  the  loftiest  of  them  hardly 
screws  at  bow  and  stern,  and  breaks  the  exceeding  10  feet  There  are  various 
ice  by  forcing  the  water  up  under  pack-  flowering  plants,  among  which  saxifrages, 
ice  and  throwing  it  up  on  both  sides,  sedums,  thrift  or  sea-pink,  etc.,  are  corn- 
Russia  employs  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  a  mon.  Heath  and  buberry  cover  large 
powerful  ice-breaking  ship,  the  Emioh.  stretches.  Among  mosses  or  lichens  are 
which  forces  the  water  upward  by  aid  of  the  edible  Iceland-moss  (which  see), 
a  screw,  lifting  and  breaking  the  ice.  Cole,  potatoes,  turnips,  radishes,  and 
which  is  then  cast  aside  by  the  strong  similar  roots  thrive  tolerably  welL  But 
steel  bow,  leaving  a  broad  open  channel  by  far  the  most  valuable  crop  is  grass, 
for  other  ships  to  follow.  on  which  considerable  numbers  of  live 
TnAloTiil  (Island),  an  island  belonging  stock  (sheep,  cattle,  ponies)  are  fed.  The 
xi/CiiuAU  ^^  Denmark,  situated  between  reindeer,  though  not  introduced  before 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  1770,  has  multiplied  greatly  and  forms 
Oceans,  250  miles  from  Greenland  and  large  herds  in  the  interior;  but  they  are 
about  600  miles  west  of  Norway ;  greatest  of  little  importance  economically.  Wild- 
Ipngth,  east  to  west,  800  miles ;  central  fowl,  including  the  eider-duck  whose  down 
breadtn,  about  200  milec ;  area  with  ad-  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
jacent  isles,  40,437  sq.  miles.  In  shape  are  abundant ;  the  streams  are  well  sup- 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  heart  with  its  plied  with  salmon,  and  on  the  coasts 
narrowest  point  turned  south.  The  coast-  valuable  fisheries  of  cod  and  herring 
line  for  a  considerable  extent  on  the  are  carried  on.  Manufactures  are  en- 
southeast  is  almost  unbroken,  but  in  all  tirely  domestic,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
other  directions  presents  a  continued  sue-  coarse  woolens,  mittens,  stockings,  etc 
cession  of  deep  bays  or  fiords  and  jutting  The  exports  are  wool  oil,  fish,  horses, 
promontories,  thus  affording  a  number  of  feathers,  worsted  stockings  and  mittens^ 
natural  harbors.    The  interior  has  gener-  sulphur,  and  Iceland  moss. 
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The  inhabitants  are  of  Scandinavian  richest  and  most  original.  Poetry  was 
oriffin,  and  speak  a  Scandinavian  dialect  early  cultivated,  and  amoxig  the  most  im- 
which  still  represents  the  old  Norse  or  portant  works  in  Icelandic  literature  is 
Norwegian  in  great  purity.  They  are  of  the  collection  of  ancient  heathen  songs 
Protestant  religion.  Iceland  hai^  a  con*  called  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.  (See 
stitution  and  administration  of  its  own,  Edda.)  Histories  and  romantic  works, 
dating  from  1874.  There  is  an  Althing  or  known  by  the  name  of  Sagas,  are  numer- 
Parliament,  which  meets  twice  a  :^ear  at  ous.  Many  of  these  are  masterpieces  of 
Reikjavik,  the  capital,  and  consists  of  prose  style,  and  are. still  read  with  de- 
36  members,  of  whom  80  are  chosen  by  light  by  the  people  of  Iceland.  The  early 
popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  portion  of  the  second  period  was  barren 
king.  A  minister  for  Iceland,  nominated  of  anything  worth  mention  in  the  way  of 
by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the  ad-  literature,  nor  can  the  modem  period 
ministration,  but  the  highest  local  au-  boast  at  all  of  works  possessing  the  in- 
thority  is  vested  in  the  governor.  terest  of  those  belonging  to  the  ancient. 

Some  of  the  settlements  of  Irish  monks  though  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
had  been  made  in  Iceland  about  the  end  century   there  is  scarcely  a  departmeQt 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  the  island  re-  of  literature  in  which  Icelandic  writers 
ceived  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  pop-  have  not  done  something.     Many  of  the 
ulation   from   Norway.     In   870   Harald  most  valuable  foreign  works  have  been 
Haarfager  had  made  himself  supreme  in  translated  into  Icelandic,  and  even  the 
Norway,  and  as  he  treated   the  landed  poems   of   Milton   are   read   at   many   a 
proprietors  oppressively,  numbers  left  the  cottage  fireside.     Pop.  78,489. 
country  and  went   to   Iceland.     In   the  Tn^lsiTiil  Mass      Veirdria  Uland^ioa,  a 
course  of  sixty  years  all  the  habitable  ACCiana  JILOSS,    gpecies   of   lichen 
parts  of  the  coast  were  settled.    A  settled   found  in  Iceland  and  other  northern  parts 
government   was   established,   a   sort   of   of  the  world,  and 
aristocratic    republic,    which    lasted    for   on  mountains.    It 
several  centuries.     Christianity  was   in-   is  used  in   medi-     J 
troduced  in  981,  and  adopted  oy  law  in   cine   as  a   mucil-    ^ 
1000 ;   and   schools   and   two   bishoprics,   aginous  bitter, 
those  of  Holar  and  Skalholt,  were  estab-   and  in  Iceland  is 
lished.    The  Latin  language  and  the  liter-  collocted  as  a  nu- 
ature  and  learning  of  the  West,  introduced  tritious  article  of 
by  Christianity,  were  all  the  more  warmly  diet.    Boiled  with 
received,  because  poetry  and  history  had  milk  or  water  it      4 
already  been  cultivated  here  more  than   forms  a  jelly.   Its 
elsewhere  in  the  Germanic  north.     Pre-  bitterness  may  be 

viously  to  this  time  the  Icelanders  had   removed  by  steep-       loeland  Moos  (Ceirana 
discovered  Greenland  (983)  and  part  of  ing.  itUmdioa). 

America  (about  1000),  and  they  were  TpAlonii  finor  the  transparent  vari- 
now  led  to  make  voyages  and  travels  to  a*/C1»xiu  opur,  ^^  ^^  calcspar,  a 
Europe  and  the  Bast  Politically  and  mineral  noted  for  its  property  of  exhibit- 
ecclesiastically  the  most  flourishing  pe-  inz  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  double 
riod  of  Iceland — the  period,  too,  when  its  refraction  of  light 

intercourse  with  the  world  abroad  was  7^^*11  (i-s6'iii),  a  warlike  tribe  of 
most  active — was  from  the  middle  of  the  •'v^axx  an^jjent  Britain,  occupying  the 
twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  modern  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
century.  In  1264  Magnus  VI  of  Nonvay  They  fought  against  the  Romans  under 
united  Iceland  with  his  own  kingdom,  their  queen  Boadicea. 
with  which  it  passed  to  Denmark  in  1380,  TpA.'nlanf  (MesemhryanthSmum  crvi- 
remaining  with  the  latter  in  1814,  when  ^^^  pmiit  tamnum),  a  plant  (order 
Norway  was  joined  to  Sweden.  Mesembryacese)    which  has  received  the 

The  Icelandic  language  is  the  oldest  of  above  appellation  from  the  transparent 
the  Scandinavian  group  of  tongues,  and  vesicles  which  cover  its  whole  surface,  and 
as  it  is  believed  to  exhibit  tae  Norse  have  the  appearance  of  srranules  of  ice. 
language  nearly  as  it  was  spoken  at  the  It  is  easily  grown  as  a  half-hardy  annuaL 
date  of  the  colopization  of  Iceland,  it  TnTifl.no  (e-chftng'),  a  walled  town,  in 
is  sometimes  called  Old  Narae.  It  is  rich  •^^-»*»"8  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Hupei, 
in  roots  and  grammatical  forms,  and  soft  stands  on  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  1000  m. 
and  sonorous  to  the  ear.  Icelandic  litera-  from  Shanghai  at  its  mouth.  In  1877  it 
ture  may  be  divided  into  an  ancient  pe-  was  declared  open  to  foreign  trade.  Pop. 
riod,  extending  to  the  fall  of  the  republic,  35,000.  Ichang  is  the  transhipment  port 
and  a  modem,  extending  from  that  date  to  for  cargo  to  and  from  Size-chuen.  The 
the  present  time»  tiie  former  being  far  the  imports    are    chiefly    shirtings,    lastings, 
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doth,  and  the  exports  white  wax,  drugs, 
muRE,  tin,  and  silver  in  ingots. 

tes),  a  genus  of  digiti- 
grade  camivoroos  animals  belonging  to 
Uie  civet  family.  They  have  a  long  slender 
body,  a  sharp  and  pointed  muiusle,  and 
short  legs.     The  most  celebrated  species. 


Ichthyology 


ElgyptiAD  Ichneumon  (Herptttes  Ichneumon)  . 

Herpettes    Ichneumon^    inhabits    Egypt, 
where  it  is  called  Pharaoh*^  rat.    It  was 
adored  bjr  the  ancient  Egyptians  on  ac- 
count of  Its  antipathy  to  crocodiles,  whosp 
eggs  it  digs  out  of  the  sand  and  sucks. 
It  is  expert  in  seizing  serpents  by  the 
neck  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  itself. 
It  is  domesticated  in  Egypt,  and  more  use- 
ful than  a  cat  in  destroying  rats  and  mice. 
Their  disadvantage,  as  domestic  animals, 
is   their   predilection    for    poultry.      The 
mongoose,   or   Indian   ichneumon,   is  an- 
other species,  not  so  large  as  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  it  resembles  in  habits,  being 
kept  in  many  families  as  a  useful  domes- 
tie    animal.      It    was    introduced    into 
Jamaica  to  kill  the  rats  that  infested  the 
sugar  plantations. 
This    it    effected,    but 
has    since    become    a 
nuisance  from  its  rav- 
ages among  the  poul- 
try of  the  island. 

Ichneninon-flieSy 

a  large  familv  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects, 
which  all  agree  in  one 
particular,  that  they 
deposit  their  eggs 
either  in  or  on  the 
bodies,  eggs,  or  larvs 
of  other  insects. 
These  apparently  in- 
significant ere  atures 
confer  i  n  e  s  t  i  m  able 
benefits  on  man,  as 
they  destroy  hosts  of 
insects  injurious  to 
crops.  ^     ^ 

Ichnoloey  y^"??V"  ,     Ichneumon-Ay 

the    name    applied    to 
the  modern  science  of  fossil  footprints,  or 
other  impressions  on  rocks.    The  impres- 
sions are  almost  always  found  on  rocks 


that  have  been  deposited  as  mud;  they 
are  not  so  common  in  sandstone,  yet 
they  abound  in  the  New  Bed-  Sandstone 
strata. 

Ichthyol  (!^-t¥-^P'  *  ^^^  ^  o"^ 

•^  liquid  obtained  from  bitumi- 
nous quartz  rich  in  fossil  fish.  It  is  a 
useful  antiseptic  and  is  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  erysipelas,  articular  rheuma- 
tism, acne,  eczema  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Ichthyolite   yj!^-":"*)'  *  p«t^^i- 

with  the  impression  of  a  fish. 

Ichthyoloery    (ik'thi-oro-ji),  that 

•f  ^j  branch  of  zottlosy 
which  treats  of  fishes.  Fishes  form  the 
lowest  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the 

5 rest  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata  is  divided, 
hey  may  be  shortiy  described  as  verte- 
brate animals  living  in  water  and  respir- 
ing the  air  therein  contained  by  means  of 
gills  or  branchiae,  having  cold  red  blood, 
and  a  heart  consisting  of  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle;   and  having  those  organs 
which  take  the  form  of  limbs  in  the  higher 
vertebrata    represented    by    fins.      Their 
bodies  are  generaUy  covered  with  scales 
overlapping  each  other,  and  their  usual 
form    (though   with   much   diversity)    is 
lengthened,     compressed     laterally,     and 
tapenng  toward   both   extremities.     Tie 
scales   of   fishes    assume    various   forms, 
which  have  been  classed  under  the  four 
types    of    cyc^tf,    ctenoid,    ganoid,    and 
ptacoid.    Cycloid  scales  are  of  a  rounded 
form,  and  are  those  met  with  in  the  most 
familiar  fishes.    Ctenoid  scales,  like  those 
of    the   perch,    have   spinous   projections 
from     their    posterior    margin.      Ganoid 
scales  are  in  the  form  of  thick  bony  plates 
covered  with  a  superficial  layer  of  enamel. 
Placoid  scales   form   detached  masses  of 
various  shapes  often  provided  with  spines. 
The    skeleton   presents   great   variations, 
from  the  amphioxus,  in  which  the  verte- 
*^"?-*r®  ^^^y  foreshadowed,  to  the  well- 
ossified  pkeletpn  of  teleostean  fishes.   The 
vertebrae  are  biconcave  or  *  amphicoelous,  * 
tne  opposed  surfaces  forming  cups,  and 
tney  vary  m  number  from  seventeen  to 
more  than  200.  The  spinal  column  is  pro- 
longed into  the  tail,  which  is  two-lobed. 
the  lobes  either  being  equal  Uhomooercal 
tail)  or  unequal  (heterocercan ,    The  skull 
vanes  jrreatly ;  it  may  be  ossified  through- 
out as  in  the  codfish,  or  the  cartilaginous 
cja^I"™  may  persist,  as  in  the  lamprey, 
sharks,   and    rays.     The   skull    is   raiA 
compared  to  the  size  of  the  animals  them- 
selves.     The    limbs,    when    present,    are 
four  in  number.     The  anterior  or  first 
pair  are  called   the  pectoral  fins.     The 
ventral  fins,  or  second  pair  of  limbs,  are 
variable  in  position,  and  not  alwavs  pres- 
ent ;  they  may  be  beneath  the  pectorals, 
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when  they  are  jugular;  behind  the  pec-  the  herring  and  salmon.  Among  the  sharks 
torais,  when  they  are  ttioracw ;  or  farther  the  niunoer  is  much  less,  and  each  ovum 
back,  abdominal.  The  pelvis  is  repre-  acquires,  before  exclusion,  a  homy  sheath 
sented  by  two  triangular  bones,  which  of  various  shape,  but  usually  provided 
have  no  relation  to  the  spinal  column,  with  cirri,  by  which  it  moors  itself  to 
and  to  which  the  fin-rays  are  directly  some  fixed  object  In  the  pipe-fishes  the 
attached.  The  median  or  vertical  fins,  male  has  a  marsupium  or  pouch  formed 
that  is,  those  situated  on  the  back,  are  by  folds  of  the  abdominaf  integument 
characteristic  of  fishes,  and  they  may  ex-  and  in  this  pouch  the  eggs,  transferred 
tend  nearly  from  the  head  continuouuy  to  thither  on  exclusion,  are  oatched.  The 
the  anal  aperture,  as  in  eels;  they  may  nervous  system  of  fishes  presents  consid- 
be  broken  up  into  several  dorsals,  caudal,  erable  variety.  The  amphioxus  has  no 
and  one  or  more  anals,  as  in  the  cod ;  or  enlargement  of  the  nervous  trunk  com- 
the  number  of  dorsals  may  be  increased  parable  to  a  brain ;  but  in  all  the  others 
greatly,  as  in  the  mackereL  The  fins  may  the  division  into  fore,  mid,  and  hind  brain 
be  wholly  soft  and  flexible,  or  they  may  is  clearly  marked.  The  olfactory  orffans 
be  in  part  rigid  spines ;  or  a  series  of  are.  in  most  cases,  pits  or  sacs,  on  whose 
soft  fin-rays  may  be  preceded  by  rigid  and  walls  the  olfactory  filaments  are  spread 
often  formidable  spines,  which  sometimes  out  The  sense  of  taste  seems  less  pro- 
have  a  beautiful  mechanism  for  elevation  vided  for,  the  tongue  and  palate  being 
and  depression.  The  teeth  of  fishes  are  mostly  firm,  and  often  set  with  teeth, 
generally  very  numerous,  and  may  be  There  is  no  external  ear,  and  the  internal 
placed  on  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  is  not  wholly  inclosed  in  bone, 
mouth,  sometimes  on  the  tongue.  They  as  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  but  is  partly 
are  quite  different  in  character  from  the  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  The  eye 
mammalian  teeth.  The  muscular  pharynx  is,  in  most  cases,  relatively  large  and 
and  oesophagus  lead  into  a  stomach  usu-  flattened  externally,  the  sight  being  keen, 
ally  well  defined,  but  sometimes  only  Special  organs  of  touch  are  wanting  for 
slightly  differing  in  calibre  from  the  intes-  the  most  part,  thoupfh  the  labial  filaments, 
tine.  The  liver  is  proportionally  large,  seen  in  the  cod,  whiting,  mullet,  and  stur- 
and  has  usually  a  gall-bladder.  The  heart  geon,  are  of  this  nature.  Among  the  most 
consists  of  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  curious  appliances  with  which  fishes  are 
which  is  continued  forwards  by  a  dilated  provided,  are  the  electrical  apparatus  that 
vessel  called  the  arterial  hulh  {hulhua  appear  in  some  species,  as  in  the  torpedo 
arterio$U8).  From  this  vessel  the  blood  or  electric  ray  and  the  electric  eel,  both 
is  sent  right  and  left  along  the  gills,  which  of  which  possess  batteries  capable  of 
are  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  from  fdving  a  shock  of  considerable  power, 
the  gills  the  aerated  blood  goes  to  the  Some  fishes  inhabit  exclusively  either 
body.  The  gills  or  hranchios  are  either  fresh  or  salt  water ;  others,  as  the  salmon, 
free  on  one  margin,  as  in  ordinary  fishes,  migrate  periodically  from  the  one  to  the 
or  attached  at  both  extremities.     In  the  other. 

lepidosiren  another  structure  appears.  Fishes  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
namely,  lungs,  which  stretch  through  great  sections — the  Chondropterygious  or  Carti- 
part  of  the  body  and  open  on  the  posterior  laginous  fishes,  having  a  cartilaginous  or 
wall  of  the  pharynx.  A  peculiar  feature  fibro-cartilaginous  skeleton ;  and  the  Os- 
of  fishes  is  the  air-sac  or  swim-blad-  seous  or  Bony  fishes,  having  a  bony  skele- 
der,  called  also  the  aovnd.  Anatomically  ton.  These  two  great  divisions  formed 
its  origin  is  identical  with  that  of  a  lung ;  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  Cuvier. 
but  it  does  not  perform  the  function  of  a  Agassiz  proposed  to  divide  fishes  into  four 
lung.  It  most  probably  represents  an  orders  according  to  the  character  of  their 
ancient  lung-like  'organ  which  has  degen-  scales,  viz..  Ganoid,  Placoid,  Cycloid, 
erated.  losing  its  original  functions  and  Ctenoid,  but  this  division  has  not  been 
assuming  others.     Its  chief  function   at  accepted. 

present  is  to  serve  as  an  aid  in  rising  and  The  following  divisions  are  now  usually 
dnking ;  but  in  some  fishes  it  is  prolonged  recognized : — 

so  as  to  approach  or  even  come  in  contact  Order  I. — ^Teleostei.  Osseous  or  Bony 
with  the  internal  organs  of  hearing,  per-  Fishes,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Os- 
haps  acting  as  an  organ  of  resonance,  seous  fishes  of  Cuvier's  classification. 
Reproduction  is  by  ova  or  eggs,  which  in  Characters :  Skeleton  more  or  less  thor- 
a  few  cases  are  retained  in  the  body  of  onehly  ossified ;  two  pair*?  of  limbs  usu- 
the  female  until  hatched.  But  the  ova  ally  present  in  the  form  of  fins ;  gills  free, 
are  usunllv  fertilized  ontside  the  body,  comb-like,  or  tufted:  u«uallv  cvdoid  or 
and  the  hatchiriff  process  left  to  take  place  ctenoid  scales.  Sub-order  I. — MaJncop- 
without  aid.  The  e^srs  are,  in  most  cases,  teri.  Fishes  widi  a  complete  set  of  fir^^ 
in  enormous  numbers,  as  in  the  roe  of  supported  by  rays,  aU  of  which  are  soft, 
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as  a  rule.  Examples :  herring,  pike,  carp, 
salmon,  eel,  etc  Sub-order  II. — Anaoan* 
thini.  Fishes  with  fins  entirely  supported 
by  soft  rays;  ventral  fins  wanting,  or  if 
present  placed  under  the  throat  beneath 
or  in  advance  of  the  pectoral  fins.  Ex- 
amples: cod.  haddock,  ling,  sole,  turbot, 
and  other  flat-fishes.  Sub-order  III. — 
Acanihopteri.  Fishes  having  one  or  more 
of  the  m*st  rays  of  the  fins  in  the  form 
of  spines ;  scales  usuidly  ctenoid ;  ventral 
fins  beneath  or  in  front  of  the  pectorals. 
Examples:  perch,  gurnard,  mackerel, 
mullet,  etc  Bub-order  IV. — Pleotognaihi. 
Body  covered  with  ganoid  plates,  scales, 
or  spines ;  ventral  fins  generally  wanting. 
Examples:  globe-fish,  sun-fish,  trigger- 
fish.  Sub-order  V. — LophohranohiL  Gills 
in  the  form  of  little  tufts  upon  the  bran- 
chial arches;  scales  ganoid.  Examples: 
hippocampus,  or  sea-horse. 

Order  II. — Elashobranohii.  Charac- 
ters: Skeleton  cartilaginous;  no  bones  in 
the  head,  the  skull  forming  a  cartilaginous 
box;  gills  forming  a  series  of  pouches; 
two  pair  of  fins  supported  by  cartilaginous 
fin-rays;  skin  covered  by  placoid  growths 
of  various  kinds,  as  tubercles,  spines,  etc 
Sub-order    I. — HolooephalL      Jaws  bony 


Order. VI. — ^Dipnoi.  Represented  bv 
only  a  few  fishes,  as  the  mud-fish  or  lepi- 
dosiren  and  ceratodus.  Characters :  Body 
somewhat  eel-like  in  form  and  covered 
with  scales;  pectoral  and  ventral  limbs 
both  present  and  filiform  or  sometimes 
paddle-shaped ;  both  gills  and  lungs  pres- 
ent These  animals  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  fishes  and  the  amphibia. 

Ichthyopsida    Ue\if£.UmV. 

and  op$i9,  appearance),  one  of  the  three 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  Vertebrata 
(the  others  beinp^  Sauropsida  and  Mam- 
malia), comprising  the  fishes  and  am- 
phibia. 

lohthyomis  ^,^t«-'rih.  % 

a  bird),  a  fossil  genus  of  carnivorous  and 
probably  aquatic  birds,  one  of  the  earliest 
known  American  forms.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  character  of  the  vertebr©,  which, 
even  in   the  cervical  region,  have  their 


and  covered  with  broad  plates  represent- 
ing the  teeth ;  only  one  external  gill-aper- 
ture, covered  with  a  gill-cover.  The  chi- 
mera or  king  of  the  herrings  is  an  exam- 
ple. Sub-order  II. —  PlagioatomL  Mouth 
transverse  (Gr.  plagio»,  athwart)  and  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  head;  branchial 
sacs  opening  by  several  distinct  apertures. 
Examples:   sharks,  rays,  skate. 

Order  III. — Ganoidei.  Characters : 
Body  covered  with  ganoid  plates,  scales, 
or  spines;  skeleton  partially  ossified,  the 
vertebral  column  being  generally  carti- 
laginous; skull  with  distinct  cranial 
bones ;  usually  two  pairs  of  fins,  the  first 
rays  of  which  are  mostly  in  the  form  of 
spines ;  tail  generally  heterocercal.  There 
are  few  living  ganoid  fishes,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  being  found  fossil.  The 
best-known  examples  are  the  sturgeons. 

Order  IV. — MABSiPOBRANcnn.  Char- 
acters: General  form  eel-like  or  serpen- 
tine; no  paired  fins  to  represent  the 
limbs ;  only  a  median  fin  extending  round 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body; 
mouth  circular  and  destitute  of  Jaws 
proper ;  gills  in  the  form  of  fixed  pouches 
or  sacs.  Examples:  lampreys  and  hag- 
fishes.  ^ , 

Order  V. — PHABYWOOBBAWCHn.  The 
lancelet.  the  only  example.  Characters: 
No  skull  or  distinct  brain;  no  distinct 
heart;  no  vertebrie;  no  limbs;  mouth  a 
longitudinal  fissure  surrounded  by  fila- 
ments; walls  of  the  pharnyx  perforated 
by  ciliated  slits  which  serve  as  branchin. 


Fig.  1,  Jehthyomtt  dt*par.  restored.    Fig.  3.  Rii^ 
Jaw.  ixmer  view;  hall  ofttand  siB*. 

articular  faces  biconcave  as  in  fishes.  It 
is  also  characterized  by  having  teeth  set 
in  distinct  sockets.  Its  wings  were  well 
developed,  and  the  scapular  arch  and 
bones  of  the  legs  conformed  closely  to 
the  true  bird  type. 

lohthyoBaurus   y,U*%\^:».' 

fish,  $auro$,  a  lizard),  an  immense  fossil 
marine  saurian  or  reptile,  having  an  or- 
ganization combining  the  characters  of 
saurian  reptiles  and  of  fishes  with  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  whales.  The 
members  of  this  genus  had  four  broad 
feet  or  paddles  enclosed  in  a  single  sheath 
of  integument  and  a  long  and  powerful 
tail.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  rep- 
tiles must  have  exceeded  80  feet  in  length. 
Their  remains  range  from  the  Lower  Lias 
to  the  Chalk,  and  the  great  repository 
hitherto  has  been  the  Lias  at  Lynn  Regis. 
lohthvOSis  (ik-thi;5'sis),  or  FiSH- 
xuxHiUyosuB      g^j^  DiSEASB,  a  rough- 

ness  and  thickening  of  the  skin,  portions 
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of  which  become  hard  and  scaly,  and  images  was  not  common  in  the  church  for 
occasionally  corneous,  with  a  tendency  to  several  centuries  after  Christ,  and  in  its 
excrescences.  This  disease  seldom  yields  earlier  staf^es  it  excited  strong  feelings, 
permanently  to  any  plan  of  treatment  especially  in  the  Bastern  section  of  Uie 
yet  known.  church.     (See  IconocUuts.)     The  second 

loicfi.  (i'8i-lu^)t  &  genus  of  plants,  nat.  council  of  Nicsea  taught  that  images  were 
AvxvA  Qrjer  Amyridacece,  mostly  large  to  be  retained,  but  that  they  were  not 
trees,  natives  of  South  America.  /.  to  be  objects  of  adoration  In  the  strict 
aliissima,  the  cedar-wood  of  Guiana,  is  a  sense,  though  it  was  right  to  salute,  honor, 
useful  timber.  All  of  these  trees  yield  a  and  venerate  them,  and  to  burn  lights  and 
transparent  fluid  resembling  turpentine  in  incense  before  them.  This  decree  was  re- 
many  of  its  properties,  and  sometimes  jected  bv  Charlemagne  and  by  a  council 
named  totca,  also  elemi  or  copal,  at  Frankfort  in  794,  but  the  practice  of 

TAAlmlrill  (I-kO'ni-um).  See  Konia.  image  worship  finally  established  itself  in 
XUgiiUlUU  ^^    y^^^     Roman   Catholics    maintain 

Taatiihtvi  (I-k6'ni-nm).  Bee  Konieh,  that  the  cultus  of  images  is  'relative,' 
j.uuiuuiu  ^n^  tlj^j  ^gy  ^yg  QQ^  Jq  themselves  really 

TAATiAAlftttfji  (I-kon'o-klastz),  image-  adored  or  honored,  'but  that  all  worship 
xuuuuvuMiio  breakers,  the  party  in  and  veneration  is  referred  to  the  proto- 
the  early  Christian  Church   that  would  types.* 

not  tolerate  images,  much  less  the  vener-  TcteildflB  (UC't^r'i-dS),  a  family  of 
adon  of  them.    At  first  images  of  martvrs  ^^    American    passerine    birds, 

and  bishops  were  placed  in  the  churches  allied  to  the  starlings,  remarkable  for  the 
merely  to  keep  their  memory  fresh,  but  hammock-like  nests  whi'^h  they  construct, 
in  the  sixth  century  they  began  to  be  and  hence  called  hangne$t$.  The  Balti- 
worshiped,  lights  being  burned  before  more  oriole  may  be  regarded  as  typicaL 
them  and  incense  offer^  in  their  honor.  JotillllS  (ik'ti'QQ8)t  ^^  ancient  Greek 
The  eastern  emperor  Leo  III  issued  an  -^^  •«•**•*»  architect  of  whom  little  is 
edict  in  726  ordering  the  people  to  ab-  known  except  that  he  was  the  chief  archi- 
stain  from  the  worshio  of  such  images,  tect  of  the  Farthenon  of  Athens,  438  B.C. 
and  soon  after  he  decreed  their  destruc-  Ta<^  Caria  a  cape  of  Alaska-in  the  Arc- 
tion.  This  caused  great  commotion,  and  **^J^  vc»^v,  ^^  Ocean,  lat  71®  N.,  Ion. 
there  arose  two  parties  in   the  church,  161®  w. 

the  image- worshipers  and  the  Icono'  TAa  (I'da),  in  ancient  geography: — 
cUuts  or  image-breakers,  who  each  in  ^^^  n)  a  mountain  range  In  the 
turn  persecuted  the  other.  In  754  a  Troad  (Mysia),  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
council  at  Constantinople  condemned  im-  the  city  of  Troy.  Its  highest  peak  was 
ase  worship;  in  787  the  second  council  Gargarus,  about  4660  feet  (2)  The 
of  Nice  (Nicsa)  asserted  and  defined  the  midme  and  highest  summit  of  the  moon- 
doctrine.  The  controversy  lasted  over  tain  chain  which  divides  the  island  of 
a  century,  coming  to  an  end  when,  under  Crete  from  east  to  west  This  peak  af- 
the  Empress  Thw)dora,  a  council  held  at  fords  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  covered  with 
Constantinople  (842)  declared  in  favor  of  woods  of  pine,  maple  and  cedar,  but  is 
the  worship  of  images  among  the  Greeks,   not  fertile. 

a  decision  which  was  confirmed  by  a  T|]o1|a  (I'da-hS),  one  of  the  United 
second  council,  held  869-870,  in  the  same  ***«^v  gt^jeg^  J^  n^g  ^j^  ^^  western 
place.  In  the  Western  Empire  also  im-  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having 
ages  were  at  first  retained  only  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  on  the  east,  and 
preserve  the  memory  of  pious  men,  but  Washington  and  Oregon  on  the  west, 
the  decision  of  the  pope,  which  allowed  Utah  and  Nevada  on  the  souUk,  and 
the  veneration  of  images,  finally  prevailed  British  America  on  the  north ;  area, 
in  the  Western  (Thurch.  See  loonolatry,  83,888  square  miles.  It  owes  its  rise  and 
Taati Acrponlii A  (I  -  k  o  n  -  o  -  grafik) ,  importance  to  its  rich  gold  fields,  previous 
ICOUO^rapUiO  written  in  pictures;  to  the  discovery  of  which,  in  1860  and 
applied  to  books  profusely  illustrated.  subsequently,  the  territory  was  inhabited 
TAATiAlafnr  (I-kon-ol'a-tri),  the  wor-  only  by  Indians.  The  State  is  largely 
XUUiiUiati  jr  ^^^^  ^^  adoration  of  the  mountainous,  the  summits  rising  to  12,000 
images  of  sacred  personages  connected  and  13,(XX)  feet.  In  the  center  are  the 
with  the  Christian  religion,  as  images  in-  Salmon  River  Mountains,  to  which  be- 
tended  to  represent  angels,  the  Virgin  longs  the  picturesque  and  lofty  Saw-tooth 
Mary,  saints,  martyrs,  etc  Iconolatry  Range.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Lewis 
must  not  be  confounded  with  idolatry,  or  Snake  River  and  the  Salmon  River, 
which  worships  objects  as  being  them-  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  former,  which 
selves  divine  or  possessing  supernatural  again  Joins  the  Columbia.  Along  the 
power.     The    worship    or   adoration    of  coarse  of  the  Snake  River  in  the  s.  E.  and 
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s.  is  a  desert  tract  400  miles  long  by  40  leigh,  and  became  first  lord  of  the  treas- 

to  60  broad.    There  are  valuable  forests,  ury. 

but  they  extend  over  only  a  small  area.  t4a  (Id),  a  fish  of  the  carp  faiaily 
The  scenery  along  the  Salmon  River  in  (Oyprinid©),  the  Leuciscu$  idu», 
some  places  is  grand,  the  stream  flowing  found  in  rocky  lakes  of  Northern  Europe, 
between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  from  It  is  a  good  table-fish,  which  might  be 
500  to  2000  feet  high.  The  Snake  River  introduced  into  American  waters, 
has  three  large  and  fine  cataracts,  one  of  JdeA  (1-de'a),  as  a  term  in  mental  j^hil- 
which,  the  Shoshone  Falls,  rivals  Niagara  *"''^**  osophy,  has  been  used  in  various 
in  magnificence  when  the  water  is  high,  senses.  Flato  regarded  ideas  as  the 
Idaho  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  espe-  archetypes  or  original  models  of  things, 
cially  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper.  The  as  existing  from  eternity  and  consti- 
output  of  lead  in  1910  was  valued  at  al-  tuting  the  patterns  according  to  which 
most  $10,000,000.  Marble  and  opal  are  the  Deity  fashioned  the  various  things 
also  found.  Mineral  springs  are  numer-  of  which  we  become  cognizant  by  our 
ous.  The  climate  is  varied,  severe  in  the  senses.  According  to  Plato,  ideas  are 
mountains  and  mild  in  the  river  valleys,  independent  of  matter,  and  it  is  they 
The  higher  mountain  ranges  are  bleak  and  that  are  the  only  objects  of  true  knowl- 
barren,  but  the  lower  hills  are  generally  edge.  Aristotle  opposed  Plato's  doctrine 
well  wooded,  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  of  independent  ideas,  but  held  the  doc- 
productive.  In  general  the  countrv  is  bet-  trine  of  ideas  being  types  or  patterns 
tep  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  farming,  accompanying  material  things.  By  Des- 
but  more  than  8,000,000  acres  are  said  to  cartes  and  many  modern  philosophers  the 
be  capable  of  irrigation,  and  more  than  word  is  employed  to  signify  all  our  mental 
2,000,000  acres  are  now  artificially  representations,  all  the  notions  which  the 
watered.  Snake  River  is  the  most  impor-  mind  frames  of  things.  See  also  Ideal- 
tant  stream  for  irrigating  purposes  ip  the  ism. 

south   and   west.    'Idaho   Territory   was  T^Aoliam     (I-d6'al-izm),  the  philosopbi- 

formed  in  1862.  then  including  Montana  A^Cttiisiu    ^^|  ^^^^  which,  in  contradia- 

and  much  of  Wyoming.     It  was  reduced  tinction   to   realism,   expresses   the  view 

to  its  present  limits  in  1868,  and  admitted  that  subjective  or  ideal  existence  is  not 

as  a  State  in  1890.     Bois^  City  is  the  only  the  original  but  the  only  true  being, 

capital.    Pop.  (1910)  325,594.  and  according  to  which  there  is  allowS 

TdA.1l11in      (i-d&li-um;   now  Dali),  a  to  sensible  objects  merely  a  phenomenal 

xuauuiu     promontory  of  the  east  coast  existence  dependent  upon  the  mind  of  a 


of  Cyprus  on  which  was  a  celebrated  tem-  thinking  subject.  In  modern  times  ideal- 
pie  of  Venus;  hence  her  surname  ism  has  been  maintained  bv  Descartes. 
Jdalia.  Berkeley,    Kant    Fichte,    Schelling,    ana 

Ti1ilAfl1#ki0>Ti  (id'des-le),  Stafford  HegeL  Some  of  these,  as  Descartes  and 
xuucDxvxgu  Henbt  Nobthcote,  Kant,  are  not,  however,  pure  idealists, 
FIBBT  Eabl  of,  an  English  statesman,  inasmuch  as  they  allow  at  least  a  prob- 
bom  1818;  died  1886.  He  was  educated  lematical  existence  to  sensible  things  in- 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  dependent  of  the  thinking  subject  Berke- 
gained  the  highest  honors ;  became  private  ley  is  perhaps  the  most  thorough-going 
secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1843,  and  Idealist  holding  that  what  is  called  mat- 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1847.  In  1851  he  ter  consists  merely  of  ideas,  that  is,  ap- 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  family  pearances  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
baronetcy.  He  held  various  oflSces,  and  direct  influence  of  the  Deity.  This  dog-- 
represented  several  constituencies  in  Par-  matic  idealism  of  Berkeley  differs  from 
liament,  being  long  member  for  North  the  critical  or  transcendental  idealism  of 
Devon.  He  published  a  treatise,  Twenty  Kant.  This  consists  in  the  doctrine  that 
Years  of  Financial  Policy,  in  1862.  He  all  the  material  of  experience  is  given 
was  made  special  commissioner  to  Amer-  in  sensation,  but  on  the  other  band  the 
ica  to  arrange  the  Alahama  diflSculty.  forms  of  the  experience  (space,  time,  and 
Subsequently  he  was  secretary  for  India  the  categories  of  the  understanding)  arise 
(1867-68)  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  ourselves  a  priori,  and  that  accord- 
(1874-80).  Upon  Mr.  Disraeli's  elevation  ingly  sensible  objects  are  known  only  as 
to  the  peerage  he  became  leader  of  the  they  appear  to  us  and  not  as  they  are  in 
Lower  House,  his  task  being  all  the  more  themselves.  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand, 
diflScult  on  account  of  the  Parliamentary  rejected  the  notion  of  things  in  themselves 
obstruction  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party,  as  untenable  and  self-contradictory,  and 
He  was  elected  lord  rector  of  Edinburgh  created  the  system  of  so-called  subjective 
University  in  1883.  T^ord  Salisbury  hav-  idealism,  according  to  which  the  I  or 
ing  undertaken  to  form  a  government  thinking  subject  produces  the  appearance 
he  -WM  created   (1885)   Earl  of  Iddes-  of  a  sensible  world  by  a  mode  of  activity 
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gronnded  upon  its  essential  nature.  The 
theories  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  are  de- 
velopments of  the  Fichtean  doctrine. 
MifcTifi-Hr  (I-den'ti-ti)  of  person  in 
xaeuuiry  p^int  of  law  must  often  be 
proved  in  legal  proceedings,  as  in  proving 
a  thief,  etc.  The  usual  proof  is  the  oath 
of  one  who  was  cognizant  of  the  facts  at 
the  time  referred  to.  A  common  defence 
of  persons  accused  of  crime  is  that  it  is  a 
case  of  mistaken  identitv,  in  which  case 
the  prisoner  must  usually  prove  an  alibi 
— i.e.,  that  he  was  in  some  other  place  at 
the   time   specified. 

TflAfl(l<^)*  ^tin  Idus,  with  the  Ro- 
■"■^^^  mans,  the  15th  day  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October.  In  the  other 
months  the  13th  was  the  ides.  The  id€$  of 
March,  on  account  of  Caesar's  assassina- 
tion having  taken  place  on  that  day, 
was  an  ater  dies  or  black  day,  and  the 
senate  was  not  allowed  to  sit.  See  Cal- 
endar. 
Idiocy    (i<i'i-«-fiO.    See  Idiot. 

Idiosyncrasy  iSSl^e'^uknt? 

of  the  mental  or  bodily  constitution  of 
any  person,  or  that  constitution  or  tem- 
perament which  is  peculiar  to  any  person. 
The  more  marked  idiosyncracies  are  found 
chiefly  in  persons  of  neurotic  tyue. 
TrliAt  Od'i-ut),  a  person  who,  from 
Auxvt  original  clefect,  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  intelligence,  or  in  whom  the  intel- 
lect seems  to  be  almost  wholly  wanting. 
In  some  cases  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  so  low  that  there  appears  to 
be  little  more  than  a  vegetative  life. 
Others  not  quite  so  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale  recognize  the  persons  with  whom 
they  live,  are  capable  of  being  affected  by 
certain  emotions,  understand  a  few  ques- 
tions, articulate  a  few  words,  and  are 
able  to  take  their  own  food,  but  are  quite 
unable  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  Those 
endowed  with  a  little  more  intelligence 
may  sometimes  be  employed  in  some  kinds 
of  labor  which  present  no  complicacy  or 
difficulty,  but  they  are  incapable  of  per- 
forming any  intricate  calculation  or  going 
through  any  long  train  of  reasoning.  The 
brain  of  idiots  is  sometimes  sufficiently 
regular  in  its  conformation,  although  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  some- 
thing abnormal.  The  forehead  is  often 
depressed,  receding,  and  flattened;  some- 
times the  back  parts  of  the  head  are  dis- 
proportionately large.  The  majority  of 
idiots  are  of  small  stature  and  of  weak 
constitution,  rarely  living  beyond  forty 
years.  The  causes  of  idiocy  are  not  well 
known.  It  may  be  hereditary. 
Ji\  nnro  Q A  ( r  do-krfls ) ,  a  mineral  some- 
xuui/ia»c     ^jjjjgg    massive,    and    very 


often  in  shining  prismatic  crystals.  Its 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism 
with  square  bases.  It  is  called  also  KMtt- 
vian  or  Pryamidal  Oarnet,  and  differs 
from  common  garnet  chiefly  in  form. 
Idolfttrv  (1-dora-tri),  the  worship  of 
J'  an  image,  object  or  symbol 
as  having  in  itself  some  divine  or  super- 
natural power,  and  being  able  in  some 
way  to  respond  to  the  worship  paid  to 
it,  such  images  or  objects  being  called 
iaoU:  or  the  adoration  of  somethins 
merely  natural  as  something  supernatural 
and  divine.  Manv  have  regarded  idolatry 
as  a  declension  from  the  one  true  Go<L 
and  have  seen  in  the  various  forms  of 
heathen  worship  only  more  or  less  com- 
plete degradations  of  an  original  revela- 
tion. Others  see  in  idolatry  an  innate 
searching  after  God,  and  regard  it  as 
the  first  stage  of  human  development,  the 
necessary  beginning  of  a  knowledge  of 
God.  idolatry  may  assume  various 
forms;  it  may  consist  in  a  worship  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  or  in  animal  worship,  or  in  the 
worship  of  images  representing  mere  fan- 
ciful and  imaginary  deities,  or  in  the  still 
lower  fetichism. 

Tilria  (S'dri-a),  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
J.uria  carniola,  21  mUes  southwest  of 
Laibach,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  quick- 
silver, which,  after  those  of  Almaden  In 
Spaing  are  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  em- 
ploy in  mining  and  smelting  about  1300 
persons.    Pop.  5772. 

Idris  (l'<lris),  a  mythical  figure  in 
.Luxxo  yy^igh  tradition,  at  once  a  giant, 
a  prince,  and  an  astronomer.  His  rock- 
hewn  chair  may  be  seen  on  the  summit 
of  Cader  Idris,  and  the  tradition  tells 
that  any  Welsh  bard  who  should  pass  the 
night  in  this  chair  would  be  found  in  the 
morning  either  dead,  mad,  or  with  super- 
natural poetic  powers. 
IdmUCA    (id-u-m^'a).     See   Edom. 

Idnn  ^^  Iduna  (e-dO'na),  a  goddem 
.luukU,  jjj  ^^  Scandinavian  mythology, 
wife  of  Bragi,  keeper  of  the  apples  of 
which  the  gods  ate  to  keep  themselves 
young. 

Tdvl  (^'<^i^  J  ^'■o™  ^^'  ^^V^ion,  a  'little 
*"'J^*  image')  is  the  name  originally 
and  still  most  usually  applied  to  a  short 
and  highly  finished  descriptive  poem,  es- 
pecially if  it  treats  of  pastoral  subjects, 
though  this  last  circumstance  is  not  an 
essential  character  of  the  idyl.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem  of  this 
class  is  that  it  presents  to  view  a  com- 
plete picture  in  small  compass. 
TAiftlr  or  Yeisk  (ya'isk),  a  seaport  of 
xtSlBlS.,  Russia,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It 
was  laid  out  only  in  1848,  but  has  rapidly 
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lekaterinbnrg  l^n^ieous  Bocks 

increased;  and  now  has  nurseries,  tan-  tolic  fathers,  said  to  have  been  a  diadple 
neries,  tile-works,  oil-mills,  soap-works,  of  the  aposUe  John.  Uis  life  ejid  death 
etc..  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  are  wrapped  in  fable.  According  to  the 
35,446.  most  trustworthy   tradition  he  was  ap- 

T#k1rAf  Aritihnr^  ^^  Ekaterinhurg,  pointed  Bishop  of  Antioch  A.D.  69,  and 
xeKai^ermDUrg.  ^^  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  iircus 

leletz  ^^  Teletz,  (ydletz),  a  town  of  of  Antioch  by  the  command  of  Trajan, 
^  Russia,  gov.  of  Orel,  at  the  con-  the  date  being  given  by  some  as  ajj.  107, 
fluence  of  the  leletz  and  Lutchka.  It  has  by  others  as  ▲.a  116.  By  the  Greek 
flourishing  manufactures,  and  an  exten-  Church  his  festival  is  celebrated  on  Dec. 
sive  trade.    Pop.  37,455.  20,  by  the  Latin  on  Feb.  1.    In  the  litera- 

lesi  ^^  •^'®^  (yft's€),  a  walled  town  of  ture  of  the  early  Christian  church  Igna- 
Avox|  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  tius  holds  an  important  place  as  the 
17  miles  8.  w.  of  Ancona.  Pop.  (com-  reputed  author  of  a  number  of  epistles, 
mune)    (1910)  24,777.  These  have  come  down  to  us  in  three 

Tf  (6f),  a  small  island  near  Marseilles,  forms.  In  the  longest  text  they  are  13 
'^*'  on  which  is  the  Chftteau  d'lf,  built  in  number,  but  since  the  discovery  of  a 
by  Francis  I  in  1529.  It  was  later  used  shorter  text  containing  only  7  the  first 
as  a  state  prison,  Mirabeau  and  Philippe  has  been  universally  recognized  as  in 
Egalit6  being  among  its  occupants.  great  part  spurious,  some  of  the  letters 

T^loii  (&g%u),  an  old  town  of  Aus-  entirely  so,  and  others  containing  inter- 
^B-Lau  t^jg^  ^Yie  largest  in  Moravia  next  polations.  But  even  in  this  shorter  form 
to  BrUnn,  on  the  Iglawa,  49  miles  w.  n.  their  genuineness  has  been  disputed  by 
w.  of  Brtlnn.  The  staple  manufacture  is  numerous  scholars.  Both  of  these  texts 
woolen  cloth.    Pop.  QOIO)  68,639.  are  in  Qreek,  but  a  still  shorter  text  in 

I?lefiifl.8  (e-glft'ze-as),  a  walled  town  the  Syriac  language,  containing  only  three 
AgAVMAo  ^£  Sardinia,  in  the  province  letters,  exists.  Some  maintain  that  the 
of  Cagliari.  In  its  vicinitv  are  lead.  zinc»  Syriac  text  was  the  earliest,  though  not 
and  other  mines.  Pop.  (commune)  20,-  earlier  than  the  middle  of  thw*  second  cen- 
874.  tury.     Others   hold    the   genuineness   of 

I^lesiflA  (i-gle'sl-as).  Miguel,  states-  the  shorter  Greek  text 
xgxvoxiM  jjj^jj  ^^^  soldier,  was  bom  at  Tamfl.fillft  St.,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
Cajamarka,  Peru,  in  1822.  He  became  *6"<*«'**«>  tinople,  son  of  the  Emperor 
active  in  politics,  was  made  minister  of  Michael  I,  was  bom  about  798;  died  In 
war,  and  aided  in  defending  Lima  against  878.  When  his  father  was  deposed  he 
Chilean  invasion  in  1878.    He  was  subse-  entered  a  monastery,  assuming  the  name 

Saently  made  President  of  Pern,  and  of  Ignatius.  In  846  he  was  raised  to 
ffned  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Chile  in  the  patriarchate.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
1883.  He  lost  his  seat  through  an  insur-  Iconoclasts,  and  his  refusal  to  admit  Bar- 
rection  in  1886,  and  subsequently  lived  in  das,  brother  of  the  Empress  Theodora. 
Spain.  as   a   communicant,    on   account   of   his 

TcyflTOfliI      See  TgdrasU,  reported  immorality,  led  to  his  deposition 

X^OTHBll.  jQ  g57     ,pij^  schism  between  the  Greek 

To\fk  (^g^^)*  a  manufacturing  and  min-  and  Roman  Churches  began  while  Pho- 
*'B*^  ing  town  of  Northern  Hungary,  tius,  his  successor,  was  in  office,  and  has 
on  the  Hernad.    Pop.  7500.  continued  ever  since.    He  was  reinstated 

TfynafiAfP  1  ig-nA'te-ef ) ,  Nicholas  in  867,  and  at  an  ecumenical  council  as- 
x^imuou.  Paulovitoh,  Russian  soldier  sembled  at  Constantinople  in  869  Photius 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  St  Petersburg,  and  his  party  were  condemned 
in  1SS2,  He  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  Tamil.tlllfl  Itf^lLTifl  ^'^-t  the  seeds  of  a 
and  was  made  a  colonel  in  1856.  In  J-filiawUB  AraOB,  j^^^^  climbing 
1858  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  shrub  {Ignatiana  phiUpptnica,  or  Strych- 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and  afterwards  as  nos  IgnatU)  of  the  nat  order  Logani- 
ambassador  to  Peking  1860.  He  was  ap-  ace»,  nearly  allied  to  that  which  produces 
pointed  minister  at  Constantinople,  1864,  nux  vomica,  inhabiting  the  Philippines, 
and  was  envoy  extraordinary,  1867-78.  He  and  cultivated  in  0>chin  China.  The 
was  conspicuous  in  the  negotiations  before  seeds  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
and  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  was  strychnia  than  the  nux-vomlca  plant  It 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  but  was  was  so  called  by  the  Jesuits  in  honor 
dismissed  in  18^.     He  represented  the  of  their  founder,  Ignatius  Loyola. 

?arty  in  favor  of  war,  in  opposition  to  Tomfttillfl  T.AV0I11.     See    Loyola   and 
►rince    Gortschakoff.      He    was    subse-  ASHawUB  JjOyuia.    j^^;^ 
quently  made  governor-general  of  Irkutsk.  TcmeAiifi  TTAnlrft    (ig'ne-us),    !n    geol- 
ToTifttinft    (Vnft'she-us),    St.,    Bishop  XgncoUB  JW)CK8  ogy,  rocks  which  are 
j.5ua.i«x«w  ^^  Antioch,  one  of  the  apos-  seen  to  owe  their  special  character  or 
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stractare  to  their  materials  having  been 
once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  as  lava,  basalt, 

Sranite,  etc.  Such  rocks  are  not  strati- 
ed;  and  may  occur  in  connection  with 
sedimentary  rocks  of  any  age,  having 
usually  been  forced  up  from  below. 

Ignis  Fatnus  .4eilSh»ra'w 

nous  appearance  seen  floating  over 
marshy  places  at  night,  and  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  in  churchyards.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  some  gaseous  mixture  capable 
of  Igniting  spontaneously,  but  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  though 
methane  is  said  to  be  the  source.  Also 
called  WiU-o^'the-vjUpt  Jaok-a-lantem, 

Ignorantines  te-'J^-ia^^Tf 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  devoted  to 
the  gratuitous  education  of  children.  It 
was  founded  about  1683  by  the  Abbft  de 
La  Salle.  The  statutes  of  the  order,  ap- 
proved by  Benedict  XIII  in  1725,  impose 
on  its  members  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience.  In  1789  the  order  counted 
1000  members,  and  possessed  121  houses. 
They  were  forced  to  quit  France,  but 
were  recalled  by  Bonaparte  in  1806.  They 
are  now  to  be  met  with  in  various 
countries.  In  France  the  law  of  1882 
banished  them  from  the  public  schools. 

Ifimalada  i«-^A-ia'<W^).»  a  town  in 
^  Spain,     province     of     Bar- 

celona, 36  miles  w.  w.  w.  of  the  town 
of  Barcelona,  on  the  Rova,  with  manu- 
factures of  cottons,  woolens,  etc  Pop. 
10,442. 

TomanA    (i'Swa'na) ,  a  genus  of  lixards, 
o  the  type  of  the  family  Igua- 

nidfe,  a  native  of  BraziL  Guiana,  and 
neighboring  localities.  It  nas  an  average 
length  of  about  4  feet  Its  food  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  fruits,  fungi,  and 
other  vegetable  substances.  Its  head  is 
large,  the  mouth  wide.    Along  the  whole 


Common  IgUMia  {Iguana  tubereulata). 


length  of  the  back  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
there  is  a  crest  of  elevated,  compressed, 
pointed  scales ;  the  lower  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  is  furnished  with  a  dew-lap  or 
throat-pouch.  The  toes  are  furnished  with 
sharp  claws,  which  enable  it  to  climb 
trees  with  ease,  while  a  rapid  serpentine 


movement  of  its  ta^  propels  it  swiftly 
through  the  water.  Its  usual  color  is  dark 
olive-green.  Its  flesh  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy, neing  tender  and  delicately-flavored, 
resembling  that  of  a  chicken.  The  eggs, 
of  which  the  female  lays  from  four  to 
six  dozen,  are  also  eaten,  having  an  ex- 
cellent flavor.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  a  pigeon,  are  laid  in  the  sand, 
and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Ignanida  i^X»ich*«LSf 

is  the  type.  They  have  the  body  rounded, 
sometimes  laterally  compressed  and  fur- 
nished with  a  ridge  or  serrated  crest  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  snout 
to  tip  of  tail,  sometimes  a  throat-pouch  or 
dew-lap  present    See  Iguana, 

^5  uauvuvu  ^^  j^^g^  colossal  lizard 
found  in  the  Wealden  strata;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  teeth  to  those 
of  the  iguana.  The  pelvic  bones  were 
strikingly  like  those  of  birds.  The  in- 
tegument does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
the  spines  or  bony  plates  of  allied  species. 
The  anterior  vertebne  were  slightly  am- 
phicoelous,  the  posterior  flat  The  lower 
jaw  was  notched  for  the  reception  of  the 
beak,  as  in  the  parrot.  The  teeth  were 
large  and  broad,  implanted  in  sockets,  and 
transversely  ridged.  Man  tell,  its  discov- 
erer, estimated  the  length  of  the  animal 
at  from  60  to  70  feet,  but  Owen's  calcu- 
lation is  30  feet 

Ihlang-ihlang  <|2MS'^'   ^ 

TTiTA  (3're),  Johan,  a  Swedish  scholar, 
^^^^  bom  in  1707:  died  in  1780.  He 
became  librarian  at  tJpsala,  where  he  ob- 
tained in  1737  the  chair  of  literature  and 
politics  in  the  university.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  called  Olo$»arium  Suia- 
Qothioum  (a  Swedish-Latin  dictionary). 
TVi  (G^),  an  island  off  the  n.  w.  comer 
•"^^  of  Kiushiu,  Japan,  in  Korea  Strait 
Gonoura  is  a  small  seaport  on  the  8.  w.  of 
the  island.  Pop.  about  36,000;  area  57 
square  miles. 

nan^-Tlftn^  (e'lang-^lang ;  Cananpa 
XiaUg-XiaiLg  odorata),  alarge  tree  of 
the  order  Anonacese,  cultivated  in  India 
and  the  Philippines,  and  yielding  from  its 
flowers  a  rich  perfume. 
TlilfkfnTifln  ^^N  (sttn  el-d§-fonW),  a 
liaeiOnSO^  viUage  of  Spain,  where  is 
La  Granja,  a  royal  palace,  built  in  a 
mountainous  country  by  Philip  V.  in  imi- 
tation of  Versailles,  6  miles  northeast  of 
Segovia,  40  north  by  west  of  Madrid. 
The  palace  contains  a  great  number  of 
valuable  paintings,  statues,  etc.,  and  the 
gardens  are  magnificent 

ne-de-France  SX'?'S^  ^^^. 
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having   Paris    as   its    capita],    and    now  edifice.      Manufactures    of    hosiery    and 
mostly  comprised  in  the  departments  of  lace  are  here  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
Seine,  Oise.  and  Seine-et-Oise.  tent,   and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
T1i»f7lr     (^letz'),  a  town  in  the  Rus-  are  employed  in  mining  coal  and  iron- 
X1CV^&     siaii  Gov.  of  and  45  miles  s.  of  stone.     Pop.  (1911)  31.673. 
Orenburg.    Pop.  12,000.    Close  by  is  the  TlMev    i^^^)*  »  village  of  Yorkshire, 
richest  salt-bed  in  Russia,  yielding  about  **^^'^J    England,  31  miles  west  of  York, 
200,000  tons  of  salt  annually.  beautifully  situated  on  the  Wharfe,  and 
niTifii      (il'e-um),  in  anatomy,  a  name  much  resorted  to  by  visitants  to  the  hy- 
AAxiuu      given  to  the  lower  three-fifths  dropathic    establishments.      Near    Ilkley 
of  the  small  intestines.  is   the  fine  old   ruin  of  Bolton  Priory. 
IleT    (Heks),  the  genus  to  which  the  Pop.  (1911)  7992. 
AAVA.    jjQj2y  belongs;  also  a  name  for  the  TUftimni    (*l-y^^-pO').    See  Sarata, 
evergreen  oak  or  holm-oak.     See  HoUjf  *"«**"r** 

and  Holm-^xik,  71151.11^1  (^l-yA-per),  a  town  of  Chile* 
Hford  (il'^ord),  a  town  of  Essex,  Eng-  *"**F^*  province  (Joquimbo.  Pop.  3200. 
****'*"'  land,  7  miles  B.  N.  E.  from  Lon-  Hlft-ct-Vilftilie  (€i-«-vi-Aftn),  a  mari- 
don  by  railroad.  It  has  laree  photo-  ***^  vi#  »  amm^v  ^^^  department  in 
graphic  works  and  paper-mills.  The  the  N.  w.  of  France,  lying  between  the 
chapel  of  the  12th-century  Hospital  of  St.  EnjB^lish  CJhannel  and  the  department  of 
Mary  is  <^  archeological  interest.  Pop.  Loire-Inf^rieure.  It  is  watered  mainly 
(1911),  78»205.  by  the  rivers  from  which  it  derives  its 
TlfrflAAmliA  (il'fr&-k5m),  a  market-  name — the  Vilaine,  and  its  tributary,  the 
xiii^uuiuui;  town  in  England,  Dev-  lUe.  Littie  more  than  one-half  of  tiie 
onshire.  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  41  miles  surface  is  arable.  The  cereal  crops  con- 
N.  w.  Exeter ;  very  picturesquely  situated,  sist  chiefly  of  wheat,  meslin,  rye  and 
There  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbor,  oats;  other  crops  are  buckwheat,  hemp, 
and  an  active  trade  in  coal,  cattle,  and  tobacco,  and  flax.  The  minerals  include 
agricultural  produce  with  Welsh  and  iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  The  principal  manu- 
Irish  points.  Ilfracombe  is  a  bathing-place  factures  are  leather,  sail-cloth,  saddnc, 
and  hefJth  resort  Pop.  8935.  and  coarse  linens,  and  the  coasting  trade 
T1|  (Sl'yS),  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  is  active.  Rennes  is  the  capital ;  St.  Male 
*■""  partly  in  Chinese  territory,  but  the  chief  seaport  Pop.  (1906)  611306. 
mostly  in  Russian.  It  is  formed  in  Chi-  Tlli^oifiTnftA'u-  (il-e-git'i-ma-ai).  See 
nese  Kuldja  by  two  streams,  the  Tekes  ■■•"Cgituuttuy  ^oMtard. 
and  Kunges,  rising  in  the  Thian-shan  Ulicinm  (il-li'si-am),  a  genus  of 
Mountains,  and  flows  westwards,  falling  •■-***^*»*"*  eastern  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
into  Lake  Balkash  by  several  mouths  can  evergreen  deciduous  shrubs,  belong- 
after  a  course  of  800  or  900  miles,  half  of  ing  to  the  nat  order  Magnolicen.  The 
which  is  navigable.  plants  of  this  genus  are  called  aniseed- 
Tlioil  /•!#•  ^v  «  ^  trees,  from  their  fine  aromatic  scent  The 
Xliaa  (ili-ad).  SeeFomcr.  fmit  of  /.  anisdium  (Chinese  anise)  is 
T1i<mi.Ti  (6-lS'glln),  an  inlet  on  the  N.  the  star-anise  of  the  shops  (see  Aniae), 
Axx5a.11.  Q^  Mindanao  I.,  Philippines;  /.  religiOsum  is  a  Japanese  species,  held 
also  a  pueblo  of  Misamis  prov.,  Minda-  sacred  bv  the  natives,  who  decorate  the 
nao :  the  seat  of  a  United  States  military  tombs  of  their  dead  with  wreaths  of  it 
station,  harbor,  and  telegraph  office.  Pop.  and  burn  the  fragrant  bark  as  incense  be 
about  3500.  fore  their  deities. 

TliATi    (il'i-on),  a  village  of  Herkimer  TlliTnfl.'ni    (il-yi-mtt'nS),     one     of     the 

•"^"^    County,  New  York,  on  the  Mo-  '^"^"'"'^  lofHest  peaks  in  the  BoUvian 

hawk  River  and  Erie  Canal,  2  miles  w.  Andes,  fully  21,000  feet  high,  and  covered 

of  Herkimer.     It  has  a  large  armory  for  with  glaciers. 

the  manufacture  of  rifles  and  pistols,  and  TlliTiAifl  (il'i-noi  or  -nois),  one  of  the 
other  industries.  Pop.  6588.  xuiuuxB  )^oTth  Central  United  States. 
Hithvifi.  (J-lith-i-I'a),  among  the  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wisconsin,  east 
J^  Greeks  the  soddess  who  by  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana,  south- 
assisted  women  in  childbirtn.  In  after-  east  by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
times  she  was  identified  with  Artemis  rated  by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the 
(Diana).  Mississippi,  separating:  it  from  Missouri 
TTlTTm  e«^  m,^.  and  Iowa ;  greatest  length,  370  miles ; 
XAiiuu,  See  Troy.  greatest  breadth.  210 ;  area,  66,665  square 
Hkeflton  (il'kea-tun),  a  market-town  miles.  The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly 
AXAvovvu  ^£  Derbyshire,  England,  9  near  the  Ohio,  and  undulating  towards 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Derby,  situated  on  a  the  west ;  and  a  range  of  bluffs  runs  for 
lofty  hilL    The  church  is  a  fine  ancient  a  considerable  distance  along  the  margin 
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of  the  Mississippi;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  state  is  one  continuous  plain, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the 
southwest  It  has  a  greater  proportion 
of  arable  land  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union,  the  state  standing  centrally 
in  the  great  prairie  region,  with  its  deep, 
rich  soiL  The  only  part  of  the  state 
thickly  wooded  is  the  extreme  south  por- 
tion. The  chief  rivers  are  the  Illinois, 
which  traverses  the  state  diagonally 
northeast  to  southwest,  Rock,  Kaskaskia, 
and  Wabash.  There  are  many  smaller 
streams,  and  the  state  is  very  well  wa- 
tered. Indian  corn  and  oats  are  the  chief 
objects  of  cultivation,  but  wheat,  hay, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  tooacco,  castor-bean,  etc..  are 
also  produced,  and  the  cultivation  ot  the 
vine  is  making  considerable  progress. 
Fruits  are  largely  grown,  including  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  the  various 
berries;  while  potatoes,  hops,  tobacco, 
flax-seed,  and  broom-corn  are  among  the 
other  products.  The  common  domestic 
animals  are  abundant,  and  immense  num- 
bers of  swine  are  reared.  Though  chiefly 
an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  state, 
Illinois  has  important  mineral  resources. 
Bituminous  coal  abounds,  and  the  state 
ranks  next  to  Pennsylvania  in  coal  prod- 
uct. Other  minerals  are  limestone,  pig 
iron,  Portland  cement,  fluorspar,  natural 
^s,  etc.  Copper  lead  and  zinc  are  mined 
in  small  quantities,  and  there  are  quarries 
of  marble  and  gypsum.  Mineral  springs 
are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  rocks  mostly  are  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  sandstone.  The  climate,  although 
somewhat  humid,  is  generally  healthy. 
The  commerce  and  manufactures  have 
been  largely  developed  of  late  years,  and 
there  is  a  greater  development  of  rail- 
roads than  in  any  other  state.  The  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal  connects  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago  with  the  Illinois  at 
La  Salle  (distance  96  miles),  and  is 
of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  permit  ves- 
sels to  pass  from  the  lake  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, tnough  as  yet  used  only  as  a 
drainage  canal  for  Chicago.  There  is  a 
well-organized  school  system.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  best 
endowed  and  largely  attended  of  American 
seats  of  learning,  and  Illinois  University, 
at  Urbana,  is  a  well-equipped  institution, 
with  about  5000  students.  There  is  also 
the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evans- 
ton,  with  a  very  large  attendance. 
Springfield  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  principal 
commercial  depot.  Illinois  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  territory  in  1809.  and 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  in 
1818.    Pop.  (1910)  5.638.591. 


Ulinois  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®  United  States, 
^  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines,  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  It  flows 
thence  s.  w.,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  is  500  miles  long,  half  of 
it  being  navigable.  A  canal  connects  the 
river   with   Chicago. 

lUuminated  MSS.  ®«« ManuMoripi9. 
lUiuniiiati  (?"\?:'"*?v*'**'  w^®  ^^" 

^^^  lightened),  a  niUne  given 

to  members  of  several  societies,  especially 
to  those  of  a  secret  society  founded  in 
1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of 
law  at  In^olstadt,  Bavaria,  for  mutual 
assistance  in  attaining  a  higher  degree  of 
morality  and  virtue.  It  spread  over  Ro- 
man Catholic  Germany,  and  contained  in 
its  most  flourishing  condition  2000  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  individuals  of 
distinguished  talents  and  high  rank.  The 
constitution  and  organization  were  taken 
partly  from  the  Jesuits  and  partly  from 
the  Masons.  Dissensions,  however,  arose 
and  in  1784  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
Bavarian  government  The  members 
were  also  called  Perfectibilists. 
TIItiqiati  (i-ltl'zhon).  Much  attention 
XilUSlOU   ^g    ^jgg^    devoted     by    ex- 

perimental  psychologists  during  recent 
years  to  the  phenomena  of  optical  illusion 
by  means  of  geometrical  figures.  No 
complete  classification  has  been  made  of 
these,  but  the  following  classes  contain 
the  best  known :  1.  Illusions  of  Reversi- 
ble Perspective.  There  are  certain  figures 
which  are  capable  of  two  or  more  per- 
spective interpretations.  It  is  character- 
istic of  these  figures  that  as  one  looks  at 
them  the  shift  of  perspective  occurs  spon- 
taneously and  at  irregular  intervals.  An 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  Figure  1, 
which  may  be  seen 
either  as  a  square 
block  resting  upon 
the  ground  or  as  a 
block  projecting 
upwards  and  to  the 
left  from  the 
plane  of  the  paper. 

2.  Illusions  of  Ex-  p,^  -  wiw-*-*^^»- rs,»w. 
tent.  These  f aU  **'  ^-  wheatrtone  ■  Cube, 
into  two  classes :  Constant  and  Variable. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  is  seen  in 
Figure  2.  Although  the  dimensions  in 
these  figures  are  objectivelv  similar,  the 
filled  spaces  appear  larger  than  the  open. 

3.  Illusions  of  Direction.  These  also 
may  be  constant  or  variable.  An  in- 
stance of  the  former  class  may  be  seen 
in  Figure  3,  which  is  known  as  Yon 
Recklinghausen's  illusion.  If  the  figure 
is  held  a  short  distance  from  the  eye  and 
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its  center  steadily  fixated,  the  hyperbolas  Thneil  (il'naen),  a  lake  in  RnssU, 
become  straight  Unes  so  that  the  figure  ***"^'^  gov.  of  Novgorod,  near  its 
resembles  a  chessboard.     4.     Illusion  of  western  borders;  length  about  33  miles, 

breadth  28.  It  receives  numerous  streams, 
and  discharges  itself  by  the  Volkhov 
into  Lake  Iladoga.  It  abounds  in  fish. 
There  is  another  lake  of  this  name  in 
Russia  (also  called  Lake  Manitch),  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  governments  of  Cau- 
casus and  Don  Cossacks. 
Fig.  2.    Hdmholta's  Squans.  TlTnATiii.Ti      (M'me-nou),  a  town  of  Cen- 

_^         ^  „    .  .    AUnenau     ^^^^  Germany,  in  the  Grand- 

Association.  These  fall  into  two  divi-  duchy  of  Sax«- Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the 
sions.  assimilative  and  contrastive,  both  river  Um.  It  has  a  grand-ducal  castle, 
of  wnich  may  be  produced  by  a  series  of  manufactures  of  porcelain,  terra-cotta 
rectangles  accordiug  to  the  system  of  ware,  etc.,  and  a  hydropathic  establiah- 
Mtiller-Lyer.  5.  Mixed  illusions.  Pro-  ment.  Pop.  11^222. 
duced  by  a  combination  of  the  preceding.  TIniiTiafAr     (il'min-st^r),  a  small  but 

■'^^*^^^"'^*  ancient  market  town  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  17  miles  south 
by  east  Bridgewater.  Pop.  2467. 
TlftTiTi  (e-lo-r6n),  a  town  in  the  West- 
xxuxxu.  gj^  Soudan,  about  160  mUes  n. 
B.   of    the   Bight   of  Benin   in   Nupe.   a 

great  center  of  trade ;  pop.  est  60,CK)0  to 
0,OCM),  mostly  Mohammedans. 
Trnujsr^  (im'ij),  in  optics,  the  spectrum 
*  **o^  or  appearance  of  an  object 
made  by  reflection  or  refraction.  It  Is 
by  means  of  optical  images  that  vision 
is  effected,  or  that  the  telescope  and 
microscope  are  of  use.  See  the  articles 
Optica,  Eye,  etc. 

Image  Worship.  ^^  icomiatry. 
Pig.  3.  Von  Reokimgbau8en»8  Diusion.       Imaginary  Quaiitity    ^n°^'^"*Sl 

f  Illusions  of  Movement  There  are  va-  gebra,  such  quautity  as  -  o'  in  the  equa- 
rious  explanations  of  these  results,  but  it  tion  0*=  -  a\  when  to  find  the  value  of 
may  be  that  the  interpretation  must  be  a  we  should  require  to  take  the  square 
drawn  from  the  sciences  both  of  physiol-  root  of  -  o' ;  and  this  is  impossible.  Any 
ogy  and  psychology.  algebraic  expression  containing  i/  —  1  is 

Illvria.  (il-Ui''i~&)f  Illtr'ioum,  a  called  an  imaginary  expression.  The  em- 
*    J^  name   formerly   rather  loosely  ployment    of    imaginary    quantities    sys- 

applied  to  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  tematically  has  been  the  foundation  of 
east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  ancient  some  of  the  greatest  modern  discoveries 
Illyrians  being  ancestors  of  the  modern  and  improvements  in  geometry. 
Albanians.  Piracy  was  carried  on  by  TrYiflcnTiofiATi  (i-maj-i-nft'shun),  liter- 
the  Illyrians,  whose  kings  were  therefore  J^*«>'5"i»«'AWU.  ^Uy  that  faculty  of  the 
embroiled  in  quarrels  with  the  Romans,  mind  by  which  we  can  form  mental 
which  ended  in  their  subjugation  in  228  imageB  of  things.  Besides  the  power  of 
B.O.  They  sought  from  time  to  time  to  preserving  and  recalling  such  conceptions, 
shake  off  their  chains,  but  being  always  the  imagination  has  the  power  to  com- 
beaten,  the  country  at  last  became  a  Ro-  bine  different  conceptions,  and  thus  creat  * 
man  province.  The  name  of  Illyrian  new  images  or  mental  pictures.  It  is 
provinces  was  given,  by  a  decree  of  Na-  this  faculty  which  is  more  strictly  termed 
poleon  in  1809,  to  Carniola,  Dalmatia,  imagination.  In  the  creation  of  new 
and  other  countries,  then  part  of  the  images,  or  more  properly  in  the  combining 
French  Empire.  After  the  fall  of  Na-  of  images  which  have  previously  been 
poleon  the  Illyrian  Provinces  were  re-  derived  from  objects  of  perception,  tte 
stored  to  Austria,  and  designated  as  the  imagination  operates  according  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Illyria,  a  title  which  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Its 
country  bore  till  1849,  when  it  was  di-  operations  are  nevertheless  not  wholly 
vided  into  the  provinces  of  Carinthia,  independent  of  the  will,  for  by  directing 
Carniola,  and  the  Coast-lands.  the  attention  to  some  leading  thought,  th« 
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will  can  determine  the  limits  within  which  oil,  cotton,  and  lead.  It  has  several  vil- 
the  laws  of  association  are  to  act,  and  lages.  Pop.  lOCM),  mostly  Greeks, 
by  practice  it  can  be  fostered.  Such  Tnieritifl.  (S-mfi-rish'i-a),  or  Ihkbethi, 
free  and  yet  regulated  action  of  the  *-«**^**''*«*  Russian  district  on  the  south 
imaeination  alone  can  give  birth  to  the  of  the  Caucasus,  now  included  in  the  gov- 
productions  of  the  fine  arts.  ernment  of  Kutals.    It  formed  part  of  the 

Iinajll     (i-mUm')^  a  class  of  Moham-   Kingdom   of   Georgia   in   the   fourteenth 

^^  medan  pnests.  In  Turkey  they  century ;  became  afterwardUi  independent, 
attend  in  the  mosques,  call  the  people  to  and  in  1804  it  was  voluntarily  ceded  to 
prayer  from  the  minarets,  perform  cir-  Russia  by  the  last  of  its  sovereigns, 
cumcision.,  etc.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs  ImmaCUlatC  ConCeDtion.  §^« 
they  are  independent,  and  are  not  sub-  ****^**«**'***<*«^  \jvxLKt%,y^%,xvu.,  ^^^^ 
ject  to  the  mufti,  thouflrh  he  is  the  su-  ception  {Immaculate), 
preme  priest  They  quit  their  oflSce  and  TnunersioiL  (im-*r'shun),  in  astron- 
reSnter  the  lay  order.  The  sultan,  as  *******^*"*vxi.  ^^^^  ^^  disappearance  of 
chief  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  has  the  one  heavenly  body  behind  anouier  or  into 
title  of  imam.  its   shadow.     Immersion    occurs   at   the 

Imfi.119    U'H^&'us)*  ft  name  applied  by  beginning,  and  emergence  at  tlie  end  of 

the  ancients  sometimes  to  the  an  occultation  or  an  eclipse. 
Hindu  Kush  and  the  western  part  of  the  TTnmi?rfl.tion  (im-i-grft'shun),  the 
Himalayan  range,  and  sometimes  in  a  ****^***8*«''^vxi.  gjj^py  ^f  aliens  to  a 
vague  way  to  a  range  in  Central  Asia  country  for  purpose  of  settlement  and 
(supposed  to  be  the  Altaian  Mountains),  permanent  residence.  This  subject  has 
which  they  believed  to  divide  the  vast  been  treated  in  its  general  aspects  under 
region  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  head  of  emigration  (which  see).  But 
Scythia,  into  two  parts.  the  subject  of  immigration  has  a  particu- 

Imbecilitv  (im-be-siri-tl),  weakness  lar  application  to  the  United  States,  the 
AAuvvvxAAvjr  Qf  mind,  gncn  as  puts  a  present  great  population  of  which,  aside 
person  considerably  below^  the  general  from  its  few  Indians,  is  wholly  the  re- 
run  of  mankind,  but  is  not  so  great  as  suit  of  alien  inflow,  fordble  on  the  part 
to  be  called  lunacy  or  idiocy,  nor  so  well  of  its  negr^  population,  voluntary  on  that 
marked  perhaps  as  to  be  classed  under  of  the  whites.  And  within  the  recent 
any  one  of  the  >Drms  of  insanity.  Im^  period  this  inflow  of  settlers  has  pro- 
beciles  sometimes  displa^jr  a  considerable  ceeded  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  the 
amount  of  /ntelligence  in  certain  direc-  history  of  any  other  country,  the  United 
tions,  and  are  often  very  cunning.  They  States  having  become  the  great  reservoir 
may  be  interesting,  amusing,  and  even  into  which  flows  the  excess  population  of 
useful  members  of  a  community.  Equity  Europe,  and  in  a  measure  that  of  various 
will  not  set  a  contract  aside  on  the  mere  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  earliest 
ground  of  imbecility;  but  its  existence  permanent  settlements  of  immigrants 
affords  a  material  ingredient  in  examin-  within  the  area  of  the  United  States  was 
ing  whether  it  has  been  obtained  fraudu-  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  New  York  in  1613, 
lently  or  by  undue  influence.  In  general  and  New  England  in  1620;  other  locali- 
the  court  is  ready  to  support  the  obliga-  ties  being  successively  settled  during  the 
tion  of  any  contract  that  a  person  of  seventeeoth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
weak  mind  has  entered  into,  unless  it  is  of  Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were  rep- 
such  a  nature  that  a  person  of  sound  resented  in  the  inflow,  though  the  num- 
mind  would  not  have  agreed  to  it,  or  un-  bers  were  small  as  compared  with  those 
less  there  is  suspicion  of  fraud.  An  im-  of  a  later  date,  the  total  immigration  up 
becile  person  may  be  summoned  as  a  to  1820  being  estimated  at  only  250,000 
witness,  but  the  degree  of  credibility  at-  persons,  much  less  than  that  of  a  single 
taching  to  his  evidence  naturally  depends  year  at  the  present  time.  The  inflow  of 
very  much  on  the  amount  of  intelligence  Africans  began  in  the  slave  ships  of  an 
he  displays,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  early  date,  the  first  reaching  Jamestown 
circumstances  regarding  which  his  evi-  in  1620.  We  have  no  official  record  of 
dence  is  offered.  the  number  of  settlers  reaching  this  coun- 

Imber  (^^^Wr),  Imbeb-ooose,  ember-  try  until  the  year  1817,  when  Congress 
*  GOOBE,  a  name  sometimes  given  provided  for  the  making  of  returns  in  the 
to  the  great  northern  diver.  several  customs  districts.     In   the   year 

TmlirA  (ini'bro),  or  Imbbos,  an  island  named  22,140  arrived,  a  much  larger  num- 

"**'  of  European  Turkey,  west  from  her  than  in  previous  years,  and  tiie  abuses 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  18  miles  and  suffering  on  shipboard  were  so  great 
lonir  and  8  broad.  It  is  mountainous,  that  Congress  was  obliged  to  provide 
well  wooded,  and  intersected  with  richly-  remedies,  an  act  to  regulate  the  ocean 
fertile  valleys,  producing  wine,  honey,  transport  of  passengers  being  passed  in 
22—5 
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1819.  Since  that  date  collectors  of  cue- 
toms  have  reported  the  numbers  of  im- 
migrants arriving  in  their  districts,  with 
age,  sex,  occupation,  and  country  of  birth. 
The  arrivals  since  then,  counting  by  de- 
cades, have  been:  for  the  decade  ending 
ISaa^  143.149;  1840,  599,128 ;  1850,^  1,- 
713,^25;  I860,  2,598^14 ;  1870  2  314- 
824;  1880,  2,^12,191;  1890,  5,246,613: 
1900,  3,844,420,  being  a  total  in  the  period 
named  of  more  than  20,000,000  new  in- 
habitanU.  In  the  decade  1900-1910  the 
rate  of  immigration  rapidly  increased, 
passing  the  miuion  mark  in  the  successive 
years,  1905-07,  and  reaching  in  1907  the 
grand  total  of  1,285,349 ;  the  total  for 
the  decade  being  nearly  9,000,000.  As 
for  the  character  of  this  immigration,  it 
was  mainly  desirable  until  within  recent 
years,  when  much  of  it  became  undesir- 
able. In  the  earlier  period  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Germany  ^nd  Scandinavia 
supplied  the  bulk  of  newcomers,  but 
during  the  past  few  decades  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  have  supplied  much 
the  greater  number  of  immigrants,  es- 
pecially Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and  Rus- 
sia. Immigrants  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  were  not  counted  prior  to  July 
1,  1907,  but  the  census  of  1900  showed 
in  this  country  1,183,225  persons  born 
in  Canada,  and  103,445  born  in  Mexico. 
Many  of  the  immigrants  reaching  this 
country  have  been  for  various  reasons 
undesirable,  and  this  was  generaUy  the 
case  with  the  Chinese,  who  after  186y, 
when  a  treaty  was  made  admitting  them, 
came  in  such  numbers  that  in  1882  a 
bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the  entrance 
of  any  new  Chinese  for  ten  years.  In 
1892  the  law  was  continued  for  a  second 
ten  years,  and  the  policy  of  exclusion 
still  holds  good.  At  a  later  period 
Japanese  laborers  began  to  arrive  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  opposition  to  thera 
became  so  great  that  in  1907  acts  were 

Sassed  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  any 
apanese  and  Corean  laborers.  Great 
numbers  of  the  European  immigrants  have 
also  proved  undesirable  for  various  rea- 
sons, such  as  ignorance,  unheal thfulness, 
criminal  record,  lack  of  means  of  support, 
etc.,  and  several  restrictive  measures 
have  been  passed;  as  yet  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  people.  One 
great  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  the 
tendency  of  immigrants  to  settle  in  the 
great  cities  and  their  vicinity,  overfilling 
these  already  congested  centers  of  labor, 
and  to  avoid  seeking  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, where  they  could  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. A  bureau  of  information  to  aidin 
file  latter  purpose  was  established  m  1907, 
its  o^^iect  being  the  beneficial  distribution 
of    aliens    among    the    States    and    Ter- 


Immortality 

ritories  desiring  them.  This  has  proved 
very  useful  in  advising  immigrants  where 
they  can  find  profitable  employment  An 
immigration  commission  was  also  ap- 
pointed for  the  study  of  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  connected  with  this  subject. 
This  has  completed  its  labors  and  pub- 
lished several  reports,  the  most  important 
being  in  relation  to  the  vhite  slave  traf- 
fic, or  the  importation  of  young  women 
for  purposes  of  vice.  In  1909  a  new  act 
was  introduced  into  Congress,  entitled 
'  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Immigration  of 
Aliens  to  and  the  Residence  of  Aliens 
within  the  United  States.*  It  is  intended 
in  this  to  deal  with  the  entire  matter  or 
immigration  and  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  irregularities  existing  under 
present  laws.  The  demand  of  the  people 
for  stringent  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  to 
those  likely  to  prove  useful  and  desirable 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  continues 
insistent,  and  must  be  met  in  the  coming 
years  in  a  more  drastic  manner  than 
heretofore. 

ImmortaUty  ^Irf^i'^lkthT'SK 

State  of  everlasting  life,  l^e  dogma  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  very  an- 
cient. It  is  connected  with  almost  all 
religions,  though  under  an  infinite  variety 
of  conceptions.  By  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  we  understand  the  endless  contin- 
uation of  our  personality,  our  consdoos- 
ness,  and  will.  There  are  so  many 
reasons  to  render  immortality  probable, 
that  with  most  nations  the  belief  is  as 
clear  and  firm  as  the  belief  in  Qod;  in 
fact  the  two  dogmas  are  intimately  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  most  men.  The 
hope  of  immortalitjr  must  be  considered 
a  religious  conviction.  Reason  and  re- 
ligion command  man  to  strive  for  contin- 
ued perfection.  This  duty  man  cannot 
relinquish  without  abandoning  at  the 
same  time  his  whole  dignity  as  a  reason- 
able being  and  a  free  agent.  He  must, 
therefore,  expect  that  a  continuation  of 
his  better  part,  as  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  his  progress  in  perfection,  will 
not  be  denied  to  him.  Hence  the  belief 
in  immortality  becomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  gur  belief  in  the  existence 
and  goodness  of  God.  Among  rude  peo- 
ples the  life  after  death  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  state  of  being  not  essentially 
different  from  the  present — one  in  which 
the  hunter  shall  renew  his  chase,  and 
his  corporeal  senses  shall  have  their  ac* 
customed  gratifications.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  believed  to  live  in  ttie  other 
world  as  a  sort  of  shadows,  and  the  life 
after   death    was   also   considered    as    a 
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shadow  of  the  present.  Among  some  the  highest  courts  cannot  in  all  cases 
peoples  the  imagination  attributes  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  trial  of  each 
changes  of  condition  to  the  future  life,  other.  The  most  noted  case  of  impeach- 
and  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  or  the  ment  in  this  country  was  that  of  Fresi- 
progress  of  the  mind  or  soul  in  different  dent  Andrew  Johnson,  in  1868,  he  being 
stages,  is  developed.  Connected  with  the  charged  chiefly  with  violation  of  the  Con- 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  stitution  and  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 
the  belief  in  a  state  where  souls  are  This  memorable  trial  lasted  three  months, 
purified  after  death,  which  existed  among  on  each  vote  taken  the  Senate  standing 
the  Ep^yptians  and  exists  among  many  35  for  conviction  and  19  for  acquittal. 
Christians.  See  Purgatory,  As  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  con- 
Imola  (*'™?"Ml)»  «i  town  of  Italy  in  the  viction,  the  impeachment  failed  by  one 
province  of  Bologna,  on  au  island  vote.  In  England  impeachment  is  a  rare 
in  the  Santerno,  22  miles  s.  E.  of  Bologna,  event,  the  last  instance  being  the  trial 
Pop.  (1910)  38,369.  of  Lord  MelviUe.  in  1805.  A  majority 
ImDact  (i™'P*kt)»  i*i  Its  simplest  as-  vot^  there  is  sufficient  for  conviction,  but 
x*  ^  pects  refers  to  the  laws  of  col-  the  crown  may  pardon  the  offender.  Any 
lision  of  bodies.  When  a  moving  body  civil  officer  may  be  impeached, 
impinges  on  another  body,  the  bodies  may  Tm'npTipfrfl'hilifiT'  (im-pen-e-tra-bil'- 
adhere  to  one  another,  but  usually  those  Aiupciicirttuiiity  ..^.^^  ^  physics, 
portions  of  the  bodies  near  which  the  col-  that  property  of  matter  which  prevents 
lision  takes  place  are  compressed  and  then  two  oodles  from  occupying  the  same 
regain  their  original  form,  thus  causing  space  at  the  same  time;  or  Uiat  property 
the  bodies  to  rebound  from  one  another,  ot  matter  by  which  it  excludes  all  other 
Sometimes,  however,  the  impact  may  pro-  matter  from  the  space  it  occupies, 
duce  a  shattering  or  a  permanent  deform-  ImDeimeS  (1^-pen'nez),  a  name  given 
ation  of  the  impinging  bodies.  Generally  ^  ^^  swimming  birds  with 
part,  at  least,  of  the  kinetic  ene%ify  of  small  wings  which  have  only  rudimentary 
the  bodies  is  transformed  into  other  forms  feathers,  as  the  penguins, 
of  energy,  such  as  light  and  heat  New  ImDerator  (i™-P«-ra'tur),  among  the 
stars  probably  arise  from  the  collision  of  ^  ^-vw*  ancient  Romans,  a  term 
cosmic  masses.  Taking  the  simple  case  in  originally  applied  to  a  military  com- 
which  two  spheres  moving  in  the  line  join-  mander,  one  who  held  the  imperiutn,  or 
ing  their  centers  come  into  collision,  there  military  power.  In  later  times  no  one 
is  no  total  change  of  momentum,  and  the  received  this  title  who  had  not  defeated 
relative  velocity  of  the  spheres  after  im-  *  hostile  force  of  at  least  10,000  men. 
pact  is  e  times  their  relative  velocity  -^.fter  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  «m- 
before  impact,  e  being  the  co-efficient  of  P^o^or  became  the  highest  title  of  the 
restitution.  If  the  colliding  spheres  are  supreme  ruler,  and  acquired  the  signifi- 
rotating,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  bil-  cation  which  we  attach  to  the  word  em- 
liard  balls,  or  if  they  collide  obliquely  P^or,  It  was  still  given,  however,  to 
friction  comes  into  play,  and  the  problem  triumphant  generals,  and,  in  this  case, 
is  more  involved.  When  a  stream  of  fluid  ^^^  ^ts  old  signification.  The  emperors 
impinges  on  a  solid  surface  in  motion,  its  aPP^ar  to  have  used  it  because  they  were 
velocity  during  impact  relatively  to  the  considered  as  superior  to  all  the  generals, 
surface  remains  unchanged  in  magnitude  ^^^  Emperor, 

Impanation.   See  Consuutantiation.  Imperial  <|;"^6g;;i)',^^^i|.°«°K,b„t;; 

ImBatienS     (Jm-Pfi'sW-enz),    a   genus  an  imperial  crown  is  such  as  &  worn  by    • 

^  of  annual  or  biennial  the  German  emperor;  the  Imperial  par- 
herbs.  One  species,  /.  noli-me-iangere,  or  liament  is  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
touch-me-not,  is  a  succulent  herb  with  — ^  size  of  paper,  measuring  30  in.  b;- 
yellow  flowers.    /.  haUamina  is  the  gar-  22,  is  also  called  imperial, 

ImBeSment  d-p^'.'-nt).    a  n  Imperial  Chamber.  ^  <7»-»- 

xmjiciw/umcut  ^^^ygj^j.^^  ^^^  p^^g^.  Iimjeti^O      (im-Pe-tl'fO),   a   skin   dis- 

cution   for  a  crime   or   misdemeanor,   in  "^     y^vxgv      ^^^  consisting  in  an  erup- 

whicb  the  House  of  Representatives  are   tion    of    itching    pustules,    appearing    in 

the  prosecutors  and  the  Senate  the  body  clusters,    and    terminating    in   a    yellow, 

of  judges.    In  Britain  the  House  of  Com-   thin,   scaly   crust     It   occurs   most   fre-  . 

raons  are  the  prosecutors,  and  the  House  ouently  on  the  extremities.  A 

of  Lords  the  judges.     The   necessity   of  Tm'nev  PTiPflSflTif    (im-pfi;    Lophoph-  m 

some  tribunal  distinct  from  the  ordinary  ^^V^J  ^ucttsaiHr    ^^^^      refulgeM  ■ 

fourts,  for  the  trial  of  certain  offences,  or   or  Tmpepdnus) ,  a  bird  of  the  pheasant  ^ 

for    any    hign    misdemeanor    in    certain  family   (Phasianids)   remarkable  for  the 

officers,  is  apparent,  since  the  judges  of  splendid  colors  and  metallic  luster  of  tiie 
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plumage  of  the  male,  whence  it  Ib  called  ings,  though  these  may  be  absent  Im- 
m  India  (of  which  it  is  a  native)  mo-  posts  have  received  various  names,  ac- 
naul,  meaning  bird  of  gold.  It  is  found  cording  to  their  character.  Thus,  a  con- 
in  the  high  and  cold  regions  of  the'  Hima-  iinuous  impost  is  where  the  mouldings 
laya,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  turkey,  are  carried  down  the  pier;»a  disoontinw 
It  obtained  the  name  of  Impey  pheasant  ous  impost  where  there  are  no  mouldings, 
from  the  fact  that  Lady  Impey  was  the  but  the  pier  is  of  a  different  section  from 
first  who  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  the  arch;  shafted  imposts  are  where  the 
introduce  the  bird  alive  into  Europe.  arch  mouldings  spring  from  a  capital  and 
TmnlfLOPTltfllill.     (  im-pla-sen-tal'i-a  ),  differ  from  those  of  the  pier. 

S  s^TZL?"'  "'""^'''^  ■"*"-  Imponnding-Cattle.  ^  ^oun^ 

Impluvium  /ro:'KTo'ra¥n).tn  ImpreSSiOllism  ^'fiPJmJppil^^li 
ancient  architecture,   a   term   which   de-  a  modern  school  of  art,  which  originated 

in  France  and  has  spread  to  other  conn- 
tries.  The  work  of  the  impressionists 
was  first  exhibited  in  1867  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  every  exhibition  of  art  work. 
The  aim  of  the  impressionists  is  to  get 
rid  of  artistic  tradition  and  to  look  at 
nature  from  an  original  standpoint  This 
was  also  the  aim  of  the  pre-Kaphaelites, 
but  the  impressionists  differ  from  the 
latter  in  portraying  only  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  nature  visible  in  cursory  exami- 
nation and  rendering  these  by  brushwork 
of  the  thinnest  and  loosest  description. 
In  the  work  of  some  of  them  little  care  for 
beauty  of  color,  form,  or  expression  is 
visible,  and  the  extremists  of  this  school 
produce  work   the   reverse  of  attractive. 

Impressment    of    Seamen 

(impressment),  the  act  of  compelling  per- 
sons, especially  seafaring  men,  to  serve 
Roman  Atrium.--A.  Impluvium;  B.  Compluvium.  ^^  the  navy.     The  power  of  impressing 
^  ,   ,     ^.      ,  ^  ^^  .        ^      seamen,  formerly  a  common  practice  in 

noted  in  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Ro-  England,  though  still  existing,  has  fallen 
mans  a  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium  into  abeyance  since  the  conclusion  of 
or  entrance-hall,  below  the  compluvium  the  general  war  in  1815.  Impressment 
or  open  space  in  the  roof,  to  receive  was  of  ancient  date,  and  uniformly  prac- 
the  rain.     See  Atrium.  tised  throughout  a  long  series  of  years. 

ImnOOn     ("n-P$p')j    a   kind   of   ante-   It  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  United 
^^  lope,  Duykerbok  (which  see).    States. 

Impost  ^^™'P^?*^»  ^^\  *,^?'  ^''^^"l®'  Imnrimatnr  (im-pn-mft'tur;  Latin, 
xiiiyvoi/     Q^  j^jy^  particularly  a  duty  J-iuprimiiHtr    Met  it  be  printed'),  the 

or  tax  laid  by  government  on  goods  im-   word    by    which    the    licenser    allows    a 

book  to  be  printed  in  countries  where  the 

censorship   of   books   is   exercised   in    its 


rigor.    See  Books,  Censorship  of. 

Imprisonment  irt;Silrt''T°i^'J?,^ 


—  ^  per- 
son's liberty,  whether  in  a  prison,  the 
stocks,  or  by  merely  keeping  m  custody. 
It  is  usually  inflicted  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, the  power  of  sentencing  to  im- 
prisonment being  conferred  on  certain 
Imposts.                                   courts  or  magistrates,  and  strictly  limited 

1,  Continuous.    2,  Diacontinuous.    8,  Shafted.  gjJ*^;     dkJP^^^^   ™V   ^   imprisoned, 

.^v  , .  ,  .  ^  however,    who    is    merely    accused    of    a 

ported.      (2)    In   architecture,   the   point  crime,  in  which  case  he  can  demand   to 

of   junction    between    an    arch    and    the  be   released   on   bail.     Imprisonment  for 

column,  pier,  or  wall  on  which  it  rests,  ordinary  debt  is  now  practically  abolished 

It  is  often  marked  by  horizontal  mould-  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
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Impropriation  ir'&f  ^e  n^W^ 

Church,  the  transfer  of  a  benefice  to  the 
possession  of  a  layman,  the  annexing  of 
benefices  to  ecclesiastical  corporations  be- 
ing called  appropriation^  though  they  are 
sometimes  identicaL  Appropriations  were 
ori|^nally  annexed  to  bishoprics,  prebends, 
religious  houses,  etc. ;  but  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  the  appropriations  ot  the 
several  benefices  belonging  to  them  were 
given  to  the  king,  and  were  afterwards 
granted  out  from  time  to  time  by  the 
crown.  It  was  after  this  time  that  the 
term  impropriation  was  introduced  to 
denote  a  benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man. The  appropriator  deputed  some 
person  to  perform  divine  service  in  such 
parish,  who,  being  merely  his  deputy  or 
vicegerent,  was  called  vicar,  and  his  sti- 
pend was  at  the  discretion  of  the  appro- 
priator. The  distinction  therefore  of  a 
parson  and  vicar  is  that  the  former  is 
entitled  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  dues  of 
his  parish,  while  the  vicar  is  in  efltect 
only  the  curate  of  the  real  parson  (the 
appropriator),  and  receives  but  a  part  of 
the  nroceeds. 

Improwisatori  <ti'2-^.!:;-i^v*t^k 

Italy  to  persons  who  compose  and  de- 
claim extemporaneously  a  poem  on  any 
given  subject,  or  sing  it,  accompanying 
their  voice  with  an  instrument  This 
has  long  been  a  practice  in  Italy,  and 
many  of  the  improwiaatori  have  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity.  The  poet 
Metastasio  at  a  very  earlv  period  showed 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  this  kind  of 
composition,  but  the  exercise  of  it  cost 
so  much  efltort  that  from  a  regard  to 
his  health  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
Even  at  the  present  day  Italy  abounds 
in  this  class  of  poetical  composers.  The 
printed  works  of  the  improvvisatori  who 
have  been  most  admired  have  never  passed 
mediocrity,  and  it  is  probable  we  should 
not  have  had  such  beautiful  poems  from 
Metastasio  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to 
renounce  extemporaneous  poetry. 
TTntinfflfiATi  (im-pa-tfi'shun),  as  a 
impnxaUOn  ^^^^^*'.^  christian  theol- 
ogy, is  used  to  signifyt  on  the  one  hand, 
the  reckoning  of  the  sins  of  man  to 
Christ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reck- 
oning of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
believers. 

Inft  (^'na)»  or  INE,  king  of  the  West 
****  Saxons  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  He  succeeded  Ceadwalla  about 
689,  and  after  having  obtained  advantages 
over  the  people  of  Kent  in  094  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Britons,  from  whom 
he  wrested  Somersetshire  and  other  parts 


of  the  west  of  England.  He  then  made 
war  on  the  Mercians;  but  the  contest 
was  terminated,  without  much  advantage 
to  either  party,  by  a  bloody  battle  in 
715.  He  resigned  his  crown  and  went 
as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome  (728),  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  devotion. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  legislators 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  laws  are  the 
oldest  known  to  us  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  except  those  of  the  kings 
of  Kent,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of 
the  code  formed  bv  Alfred  the  Great 
Ina^na  (^nagwa),  Gbeat  and  Lir- 
•^^  TLE,  two  islands,  the  former 

about  40  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Cuba,  low  and  intersected  with  la- 
goons, and  affording  good  pasture  land ; 
area,  660  sq.  miles;  pop.  1500.  Little 
Inagua  is  quite  small. 
Inaja  Palm  <i^:a-ia' ;  MawUniUana 
AMxvk^vi,  ^a^M^MM,  regxa),  a  South  Ameri- 
can palm  growing  to  the  height  of  over 
100  feet,  with  leaves  30  to  50  feet  long. 
The  spathes  are  so  hard  and  woody  as 
to  serve  for  cooking  food  on  the  fire :  they 
are  also  used  as  baskets,  etc  The  fruit 
is  edible. 

Inarchine  (in^r'ching),  the  same  as 
^^  •  o  grafting  by  approach.    See 

Chrafting. 

Inca  (inTca),  or  Ynca,  a  word  slgni- 
tying  *  chief,*  which  the  natives  of 
Peru  gave  to  their  kings  and  princes  of 
the  blood  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 
See  Pen*. 

Incandescent  Light  ^n?r.^"^re 

Qa»  and  Electricity, 

Incantation    0n-kan.tft'8hun),acer- 

Auv«M<.««.vAVM.    ^jjj  formula  of  words, 

supposed  to  have  some  magical  effect, 
especially  if  uttered  with  the  accompani- 
ment 01  certain  ceremonies.  Incanta- 
tions are  still  common  as  a  part  of 
popular  medicine  among  the  uneducated 
In  many  countries. 

Incarnation  ii°-"'^°'±i''  =  Ji5j- 

in,  and  caro,  cam%s, 
flesh),  a  word  used  to  express  uie  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity  in  the  flesh  under 
the  human  form;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
incarnation  of  CJhrist  The  Hindus  b«»- 
lieve  in  innumerable  incarnations  of  their 
deities.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  in 
Hindustan  are  the  nine  incarnations  of 
Vishnu.  See  Avatar, 
Incense  (^n'sens),  aromatic  sub- 
^  stances  burned  in  religious 
rites  on  account  of  the  sweet  odor  they 
emit.  The  custom  of  burning  incense  is 
ancient  and  widely  spread.  Among  the 
Jews  the  practice  was  enjoined  as  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  sanctuarv  (Ex.,  xxx, 
27),  the  ingredients  of  the  incense  ^Iso 
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Incest  Incombustible  Cloth  ^ 

being  laid  down,  and  it  was  to  be  burned   a  b  h,  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of 

on   a  special   altar  called    the   altar  of   reflection^  H  B  c.        

incense.  This  altar  was  made  of  acacia  Tnclination  Magnetic,  or  Magnetic 
(shittim)    wood,  and  was  overlaid  with  «•«  v    >  jjjp^       g^     Dipping 

gold,  hence  it  was  also  called  the  golden  Needle, 

altar,  as  distinguished  from  tiie  altar  of  Inclination  ComDaSS,  ^^^  ^  ^JP' 
burnt-offering,  which  was  made  of  brass.  *"^"**«'«*v*i  >/vux^c»oo,  ^^^^  Needle, 
The  incense  was  burned  daily — morning  Tnclined  Plane  (in-J^Hiid')!  a  plane 
and  evening.    In  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  w     x      v     forming    with     the 

Babylonia,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome  in-  horizontal  plane  any  angle  whatever  ex- 
cense-buming  was  part  of  the  worship  of  cepting  a  right  angle.  It  is  one  of  the 
the  Kods,  ana  it  is  still  employed  as  part  mechanical  powers  by  which  a  small  force 
of  the  Buddhist  ceremonial.  Both  tiie  under  certain  conditions  is  used  to  over- 
Greek  and  the  L^tin  churches  use  incense  come  a  greater  force.  When  a  body 
in  worship,  but  the  practice  probably  did  lies  on  an  inclined  plane  part  of  its 
not  arise  until  the  fifth  century.  weight  is  supported,  so  that  if  a  cord  be 

Incest  (iii'sest),  sexual  intercourse  fastened  to  it  and  pulled,  a  force  less 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  than  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  in  a 
From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  wiU  pre- 
nnder  the  ban  of  the  <5iurch,  and  in  early  vent  it  from  sliding,  or  will  move  it  up 
European  history  was  punishable  by  the  the  plane.  Thus  a  heavy  wagon  is  raised 
civil  courts  as  well.  In  England,  incest  on  an  inclined  road  by  a  horse  which 
was  at  one  time  a  capital  oflfence,  but  the  would  be  quite  unable  to  exert  a  pull 
punishment  of  it  was  afterward  left  to'  the  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  for  some  time  it  was  wagon.  Neelecting  friction,  the  force 
not  a  crime.  The  Punishment  of  Incest  parallel  to  the  plane  necessary  to  raise' 
Act  (1908)  made  carnal  knowledge  of  a  the  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
man*s  mother,  sister,  daughter,  or  grand-  body  multiplied  by  the  vertical  height 
daughter,  whether  legitimate  or  ille^iti-  through  which  it  is  lifted,  divided  by 
mate,  a  misdemeanor.  In  the  United  the  distance  it  is  moved  along  the  plane. 
States,  incest  is  a  punishable  crime ;  but  In  G(£na  Domini  ^^^  s6'na  dom'i- 
the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is  per-  ^^jxllxixx     qJ)^  ^  papal  bull, 

missible  are  regulated  by  the  statutes  of  so  called  from  its  first  words,  it  being 
the  various  states.  annually  read  *at  the  Lord's  Supper*  on 

In  oil  hs)  Id  (inch'bald),  Elizabeth,  an  Holy  Thursday.  Its  earliest  form  was 
AuvuuaAu  Kngiigii  aetress  and  writer,  that  promulgated  in  1363  by  Urban  V 
born  in  1753;  died  in  1821.  She  retired  anathematizing  all  heretics  and  favorers 
from  the  stage  in  1789,  and  devoted  herself  of  heretics  without  distinction.  The  bull 
to  literary  pursuits.  She  is  best  remem-  was  afterwards  extended  and  modified  by 
bered  by  two  novels,  A  Simple  Story  several  popes  to  include  those  who  im- 
(1791),  the  other,  Nature  and  Art  posed  taxes  upon  the  clergy  for  the  needs 
(1796).  She  edited  the  Brititih  Theater,  of  the  state,  and  in  its  latest  form  (pro- 
a  collection  of  dramas,  with  biographical  mulgated  by  Urban  VIII  in  1C27)  spe- 
and  critical  remarks  (25  vols.  1806-09)  ;  cially  anathematized  all  Hussites,  Wick- 
a  collection  of  farces  (7  vols.)  ;  and  the  liflStes,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Unitarians, 
Modem  Theater  (10  vols.  1809).  etc.;    all    schismatics,    pirates    who    dis- 

TnfillfiolTTI  (insh-k6m'),  a  small  island  turbed  the  papal  seas,  forgers  of  papal 
AiiUiiUUim  ^f  Scotland,  in  the  Firth  letters;  all  who  should  attack  or  con- 
of  Forth,  off  the  coast  of  Fifesbire,  with  quer  the  papal  territory,  etc.  The  bull 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  founded  by  was  annuallv  promulgated  at  Rome  till 
Alexander  I  in  1123,  of  which  Walter  the  year  1770,  when  a  much  modified 
Bower,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  was  document  took  its  place,  this  in  its  turn 
abbot  from  1418  till  1449.  being  withdrawn  by  Pius  IX  in  1869. 

Inchkeith  <in-c';,».''rti'l\"r?^  Incombustible  Cloth  (Igikomw^ 

of  Forth,  off  the  Fife-  rendered  uninflammable  by  artificial 
shire  coast,  containing  a  means.  This  may  be  done  by  steeping  the 
lighthouse.  ^  fabric   in    borax,    phosphate    of   soda   or 

Incidence  (in'si-dens),  ammonia,  alum  or  sal-ammoniac;  but 
Angle  OF.  these  salts  are  not  suitable  for  fine  fab- 
the  angle  which  a  ray  of  rics,  and  that  which  has  been  found  to 
light  falling  on  a  reflect-  answer  the  purpose  most  effectually  is 
,  ^  ^  ill?  or  refracting  surface  tungstate  of  soda.  A  solution  containing 
makes  with  the  perpendicular  or  normal  20  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  along  with  3 
to  the  surface.     The  angle  of  incidence,   per  cent   of  phosphate  of  soda,  renders 
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a  fabric  perfectly  non-inflammable,  and  and  the  unearned  increment  of  valne  on 
does  not  interfere  with  the  ironing.  British   estates   no  longer  escapes   taza- 

Income  T&X      *   ^^    levied   directly   tion. 

Aiivviu^  xa.^^  £j.^jjj  income  of  every  TTlcnba.tion  (i  n-kii-b  ft'shun),  in 
description,  whether  derived  from  land,  ^"^"o-w  vn  pathology  the  period  be- 
capitaL  or  industry.  A  tax  of  this  kind  tween  the  introductioii  of  the  morbific 
was  nrst  imposed  in  Great  Britain,  principle  and  the  outbreak  of  the  disease, 
in  January,  1799,  during  the  ministry  of  It  is  then  gathering  head  in  the  system, 
Mr.  Pitt  It  is  still  retained  and  a  con-  and  indicated  only  by  such  general  symp- 
siderable  ^art  of  the  revenue  of  that  king-  toms  as  loss  of  appetite  or  sleep,  etc.  In 
dom  is  derived  from  it.  At  present  a  tax  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  the 
10  d.  per  pound  is  levied  on  all  incomes  period  of  incubation  is  well  defined, 
above  £150,  with  a  deduction  allowed  on  TTlPTiliflfioTi  ^^  mode  in  which  birds 
those  under  £400.  A  tax  of  this  kind  ex-  *"^»*  "»"*"">  commonly  bring  forth 
isted  in  the  United  States  (1861-70),  im-  their  young,  that  of  sitting  on  the  eggs 
posed  to  aid  in  raising  revenue  during  the  till  they  are  hatched  by  the  natural  heat 
Civil  war.  At  first  it  was  fixed  at  3  per  of  the  body.  In  general  it  is  the  female 
cent.,  but  in  1865  was  increased  to  5  per  which  undergoes  the  labor  of  incubation, 
cent,  and  the  tax  on  all  incomes  over  but  among  some  species,  chiefly  of  monog- 
$10,000  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  amous  birds,  the  male  relieves  the  female 
excess  over  $5000.  It  was  repealed  in  while  she  seeks  her  nourishment;  in 
1870,  the  total  sum  raised  in  the  ten  years  others  the  male  feeds  her.  Some  birds, 
being  nearly  $365,000,000.  A  similar  tax  like  the  cuckoo,  abandon  their  eggs  to  be 
was  enacted  in  1894,  but  was  ineffective,  hatched  by  others.  In  a  state  of  nature 
being  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  birds  generally  commence  to  sit  in  spring. 
Supreme  Court.  In  1909  a  resolution  was  The  time  of  incubation  varies  with  dii- 
adopted  by  Congress  providing  for  an  ferent  species,  but  is  always  the  same 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  legalizing  with  the  same  species.  In  the  humming- 
an  income  tax.  This  was  finally  ratified  birds  it  is  12  to  14  days ;  in  the  swallow 
in  1913.  The  tax  is  one  per  cent,  on  all  and  lark,  15 ;  the  canary,  from  15  to 
incomes  of  over  $3000  (or  over  $4000  for  18;  crow,  20;  common  hen,  21 ;  pheasant, 
married  men).  The  ratio  of  taxation  in-  partridge,  etc.,  22;  peacock  and  turkey, 
creases  until  it  reaches  7  per  cent,  on  all  30 ;  swan,  40-45 ;  cassowary,  62. — Artifi- 
incomes  over  $500,000.  cial  incubation,  the  hatching  of  eggs  by 

TTiPOni'mPTifiTirflVilp  (  in-kom-en'sQ-  prolonged  artificial  warmth,  has  been  long 
XUCOmmensuraOie  ;a-bl),inmath-  practised  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ohi- 
ematics.  a  term  applied  to  two  magnitudes  nese.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  carry 
when  they  cannot  both  be  measured  by  out  the  artificial  system  on  a  considerable 
the  same  quantity,  that  is,  when  they  do  scale,  both  in  America  and  England,  and 
not  contain  it  one  or  more  times  exactly,  with  remarkable  success. 
The  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square  are  IncnbnS  (in'kii-bus),  a  spirit  op  de- 
an example.  v  ***/**»  jj^^^^  ^^  whom  was  formerly 
TnprPTneTlt  (in'kre-ment,  itnearned.  ascribed  the  oppression  known  by  the 
0.111/1  ciiiciit  rpjj.g  phrase  first  came 'name  of  nightmare.  These  demons  play 
into  use  in  the  Henry  George  system  of  a  somewhat  important  part  in  the  su- 
land  tax,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  much  perstitions  of  the  middle  ages, 
unimproved  land  is  to  be  found  in  ctties  TTlcnnfl.bllla  (in-kQ-nab^-la) ,  a  term 
which  has  increased  greatly  in  value  as  *"^  **"«*"***«*  applied  by  bibliogra- 
a  result  of  improvements  on  surrounding  phers  to  editions  of  books  printed  during 
land.  This  extra  value  is  spoken  of  as  the  early  period  of  the  art.  It  is  gen- 
the  unearned  increment,  and  it  is  claimed  erally  limited  to  works  which  appeared 
that  it  should  be  made  subject  to  taxa-   previous  to  ^500. 

tion  suflScient  to  force  the  owners  to  im-  Tiidemnitv  (in-<l<*m'ni-ti),  a  term  fre- 
prove  their  land.  The  phrase  came  in  •^""^^*"«»"''J  quently  employed  in  poli- 
use  again  in  1909  as  a  feature  of  the  tics  and  jurisprudence.  It  is  used  in  vari- 
Lloyd  George  budget  of  British  taxation,  ous  significations,  but  is  usually  applied 
He  claimed  that  portions  of  the  many  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  for  the 
landed  estates  of  Britain  had  gained  a  purpose  of  relieving  individuals,  especially 
large  unearned  increment  or  value  in  an  official  position,  from  the  penalties 
through  surrounding  improvements,  and  to  which  they  may  have  rendered  them- 
that  this  paid  a  very  inadequate  rate  of  selves  liable  by  some  violation  of  the 
taxation.  His  effort  to  tax  this  land  at  law  whether  by  act  or  omission,  or  in 
its  true  value  met  with  vigorous  opposi-  case  of  members  of  government  in  con- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  Lords  sequence  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  their 
were  in  the  end  obliged  to  pass  the  bill,  strict   constitutional   powers, 
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Indenture   i^?i®?'?^'^J?  ^^  ®^' 

•^^^  ^^     tered  into  between  two  or 

more  parties,  and  so  called  because  dupli- 
cates of  every  deed  between  two  or  more 
parties  were  once  written  on  one  skin, 
which  was  cut  in  half,  with  a  jagged  or 
indented  edge,  so  that  they  were  seen 
to  belong  to  one  another.  See  also  Ap- 
prentice. 

Independence  ^J^-^^;^'Z\onl 

gomery  County,  Kansas,  on  the  Verd^ 
^ris  River,  36  miles  from  Humboldt.  It 
18  in  a  fertile  country  and  is  an  agricul- 
tural trade  center.  The  manufactures 
include  cotton,  paper,  bricks,  tiles,  flour, 
etc.  It  lies  in  a  coal,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  district    Pop.  10,480. 

Independence,  J^^^^^  ^S'^Tity! 

Missouri.  3  miles  E.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  4  miles  s.  of  the  Missouri  River.  It 
has  fruit  growing,  canning,  and  stock- 
raising  industries  and  various  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  12.000. 

Independence  Day,  f^^SJ'^Vfid 

States  on  the  4th  of  July,  this  being  the 
day  in  1776  in  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted  by  Congress. 
It  is  kept  with  noisy  demonstrations  of 
fireworks,  with  patriotic  orations,  etc. 

Indeterminate  i^^^t^^f"'^^^ 

an  indefinite  number  of  values  or  solu- 
tions. Indeterminate  analyait  is  a  branch 
of  algebra  in  which  there  are  always 
given  a  greater  number  of  unknown  quan- 
tities than  there  are  independent  equa- 
tions, by  which  means  the  number  of  solu- 
tions is  indefinite. 

Index  Librorum  Frohibitorum 

(Mist  of  prohibited  books'),  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  a  title  used  to  des- 
ignate the  catalogue  or  list  of  books  pro- 
hibited by  ecclesiastical  authority,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heretical  opinions  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  them,  or  maintained 
by  the  authors  or  editors  of  them ;  when 
the  list  or  catalogue  is  of  books  allowed 
to  be  read  after  correction  or  alteration, 
agreeablv  to  the  orders  of  the  Papal 
authorities,  it  is  termed  Indew  Bwpurga- 
tortus.  Such  prohibitory  catalogues  have 
been  in  use  from  a  very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  commencing 
with  a  list  of  prohibited  books  drawn  up 
by  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  494,  or 
even  earlier  with  the  proscription  of  the 
writings  of  Arius.  These  prohibitions,  in 
fact,  were  often  issued  bv  other  than  the 
Papal  authorities.  In  1408  a  synod  at 
Ivondon  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
books  of  Wickliffe.    In  1544  the  Faculty 


of  Theology  in  Paris  published  a  cata- 
logue of  books  censured  by  them,  and  in 
1546  the  University  of  Louvain  published 
an  index  of  books  regarded  as  dangerous. 
The  indexes  of  the  church  were  a  subject 
of  consideration  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  referred  the  business  of  drawing 
up  a  complete  index  to  a  select  committee 
under  the  pope.  Their  Index  was  pub- 
lished in  1564,  and  besides  the  catalogue 
of  prohibited  books  contains  seneral  rules 
relative  to  such  books.  In  1586  a  special 
ecclesiastical  board,  the  Congreaation  of 
the  Index,  was  formed,  consisang  of  a 
cardinal-prefect,  with  other  cardinals  and 
examiners  of  books,  with  authority  to 
judge  of  new  works,  to  indicate  those  of 
which  the  reading  is  entirely  prohibited, 
and  those  which  are  permitted  after  cor- 
rection, and  also  to  grant  to  learned  and 
Eions  men  the  right  of  reading  pro- 
ibited  works.  The  most  important  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Alexander  vll  in  1664, 
and  of  Benedict  XIV  in  1758.  The  latest 
edition  apoeared  in  1900,  according  to 
rules  of  1897.  In  1607  the  first  volume 
of  an  Index  Expurgatorius  was  published 
at  Rome,  edited  by  the  Dominican  Brasi- 
chelli.  In  Spain  the  Inquisition  main- 
tained its  right  to  issue  its  own  index, 
the  last  edition  of  which,  dated  1790,  was 
reprinted,  with  a  supplement  in  1805. 
The  Spanish  indexes  are  mostly  both 
prohibitorial  and  expurgatorial. 

Index  Expurgatorius.  ^  pj^; 

Ttii^io.  (in'di-a),  a  name  propeny  appli- 
j.iiuia  ^.^^j^  ^^  ^jj^  ^jj^j^  ^^  ^^  Brltflsh 

Indian  Empire,  which  includes  Burmah 
(which  see),  but  popularly  restricted  to 
the  great  central  peninsula  of  Southern 
Asia.  It  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  in- 
sulated from  the  rest  of  Asia  bv  the  al- 
most impassable  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  Hindu-Kush,  and  Suleiman  Moun- 
tains, and  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
length  north  and  south,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  east  and  west,  are  bodi  about 
1900  miles.  Within  these  borders  is  an 
area  of  about  1,773,168  sq.  miles,  with  a 
population  (1911)  of  315,156,306.  India 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
separate  regions,  well  defined  by  differ- 
ences of  soil,  climate,  productions,  and 
population.  The  first  is  the  region  of  the 
Himalayas.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Himalayas  lies  the  vast  North  Indian 
Plain,  containing  the  most  fertile  and 
densely-populated  portions  of  the  empire. 
South  01  the  northern  plain  rises  the  tnird 
region  of  India,  the  triangular  plateau  of 
the  Deccan,  which  has  a  general  eleva- 
tion of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  Its 
northern  scarp  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  hill   ranges   known   as   ttie   Vindhya 
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Moantains.     The  other  two  sides  of  the 
Deccan  are  formed  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Gh&ts,  which  stretch  southwards 
along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
India,  the  latter  rising  in  the  Nilghiris  or 
Neilgherries  to  the  height  of  8760  feet 
(See   Ghdta.)      The   vast   North   Indian 
plain  is  watered  by  three  distinct  river 
systems,   which   collect   the   drainage   of 
both   the   northern   and   southern   slopes 
of   the   Himalayas.     The   first   of   these 
systems   rises   on    the   northern    side   of 
the  Himalayas,  and  makes  way  through 
their  western  ranges  into  the  Punjab  as 
the  Indus  and  Sutlej.     The  secofad  rises 
in   the  same  quarter,   not  far  from   the 
sources  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  but  flows 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  enters  India 
on  the  east  as  the  Brahmaputra  of  Assam 
and  Eiastem  Bengal.     As  these  two  sys- 
tems convey  to  India  the  drainage  of  the 
Tibetan  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  so  the 
third  svstem,  the  Ganges,  with  its  tribu- 
tary   the    Jumna,    drains    the    southern 
slopes;  traverses  the  central  part  of  the 
Indian  plain ;  unites  near  its  mouth  with 
the  Brahamaputra  and  forms  the  immense 
delta  known  as  the   Sunderbunds.     The 
Ganges  for  thousands  of  years  has  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  Indian  civiliza- 
tion, and  was  the  sole  channel  of  traffic 
between  Upper  India  and   the  seaboard 
until  the  opening  of  the  railway  system 
in  1855.     In  the  Deccan  the   Nerbudda 
and  Tapti  carry  the  drainage  of  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  Vindhyas  into  the  Gulf 
of  Gambay ;  and  the  Godavari,  the  Kistna 
(Krishna),  and  Cauvery  rise  in  the  West- 
ern Gh&ts,  and  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
central   table-land,   reaching   the   sea   on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  peninsula.    The 
Indian   rivers   in   the  lower   portions   of 
their    courses    afltord    a    natural    system 
of  irrigation,  but  in  the  higher  parts  an 
extensive  system   of  canal   irrigation   is 
required.    The  Ganges  and  Jumna  canals 
alone  irrigate  an  atrgregate  area  of  about 
three  million  acres.    The  coasts  of  India 
have  very  few  indentations,  and  conse- 
quently few  good  natural  harbors.    There 
are  no  lakes  of  any  extent,  Chilka  and 
Kolair  on  the  east  coast  being  the  largest. 
Climate, — In   Southern   India   the  cli- 
mate, of  course,  is  tropical,  and  generally 
the  heat  is  very  great.    Among  tne  higher 
elevations  of  the  Himalayas  an  Alpine  cli- 
mate  prevails.     The   Indian   plains  are, 
especially  in  summer,  sultry,  unhealthy, 
and  partly  barren.    The  Deccan  and  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  enjoy  a  temper- 
ate climate.    The  climate  of  the  Nilghiris 
is  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  several  sana- 
toria for  Europeans  have  been  established 
there,    as    well    as    on    the    Himalayas. 
Throughoat  the  entire  country  there  are 


only  two  annual  seasons,  the  dry  season 
and  the  rainy  season.  The  rainfall  de- 
pends upon  the  monsoons.  On  the  west- 
ern coast  the  rainy  season  begins  with 
the  southwest  monsoon,  and  lasts  from 
May  till  November;  on  the  east  coast 
the  rainy  season,  following  the  southeast 
monsoon,  lasts  from  November  till  March. 
The  rainfalL  however,  is  distributed  with 
great  irregularity. 

Botany  and  Zoology, — ^The  flora  of 
India  offers  nothing  very  distinctive.  In 
the  Himalayas  it  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  European  character;  in  the 
south  it  is  tropical.  Many  plants  of  tem- 
perate climates,  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
European  vegetables,  etc.,  are  grown  in 
the  northwestern  and  other  parts,  while 
various  products  of  warmer  regions  are 
also  cultivated,  such  as  cotton,  rice,  in- 
digo, oil-seeds,  jute,  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
cocoanut,  date  and  other  palms,  spices, 
etc.  Cofltee,  tea,  and  cinchona,  though 
of  recent  introduction,  are  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  India,  the  firstpartic- 
ularly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Western 
GhAts  and  in  the  Nilghiris.  The  tea- 
plant  is  also  grown  in  the  south,  but 
especially  in  Assam  and  along  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Eluropean 
fruits  abound,  and  among  cultivated  fruits 
may  be  mentioned  the  mango,  plantain, 
pomeffranate,  citron,  orange,  lime,  melon, 
fig,  almond,  pineapple,  guava,  jack,  and 
tamarind.  Amongr  trees  the  teak  forests 
under  the  protection  of  the  government 
are  of  most  economic  value.  The  bamboo, 
the  banyan,  the  sappan,  the  saul,  etc., 
are  all  characteristic  of  Indian  forest  ' 
scenery.  In  Bengal  and  some  other  parts 
the  natives  live  chiefly  on  rice,  but  millet 
is  the  staple  food,  grain,  barley,  wheat. 


with  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  etc., 
being  also  largely  found.  Opium  is  cul- 
tivated in  Babar,  Benares,  and  Malwa. 


The  vast  forests  of  India  are  tenanted 
by  great  numbers  of  wild  animals,  birds, 
and  reptiles.  I^arge  herds  of  elephants 
are  still  met  with  in  Nepaul,  Eastern  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Nilghiris ;  the  bear,  the  wild 
boar,  and  rhinoceros  chiefly  in  the  woods 
of  the  Eastern  Himalayas;  the  tiger  is 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country;  the 
lion  is  now  almost  extinct.  Other  car- 
nivorous mammals  are  the  leopard  or 
panther,  cheetah,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and 
fivena.  Several  antelopes  and  deer,  wild 
sheep  and  goats,  the  wOd  ass.  the  great 
gaur  ox  or  '  bison,*  the  wild  buffalo,  are 
among  the  fauna.  Snakes  and  reptiles 
in  all  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  cobra  and  other  poisonous  snakes 
cause  numerous  deaths.  Among  domes- 
tic animals  are  oxen,  camels,  horses, 
mules,  sheep  and  goats.    Of  birds,  eagles, 
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vulturest  the  peacock,  parrakeets,  the  ad* 
jutant-bird.  etc..  are  characteristic  species. 
Fish  are  plentiful  and  in  great  variety. 

Minerals, — India  is  richly  endowed 
with  minerals ;  hardly  a  single  metal 
seems  to  be  wanting;  but  they  are  not 
worked  to  any  extent.  Coal,  iron,  and 
salt  receive  most  attention. 

Divisions,  Administration,  and  Popula- 
tion,— In  1858  the  administration  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  long  held  by 
the  East  India  Company,  was  transferred 
to   the   crown,   and   in  1877    the   British 

3ueen  assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of 
ndia.  The  country  has  long  been  di- 
vided into  the  three  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  and  Bombay ;  but  the  first 
of  these  was  latterly  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral provinces,  and  its  name  has  now 
little  or  no  administrative  significance. 
The  lieutenant-governors,  chief-commis- 
sioners, and  other  officers  at  the  head  of 
the  various  divisions  are  subordinate  to 
the  governor-general  or  viceroy,  represent- 
ing and  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  each 
has  a  large  measure  of  independence.  The 
governor-general  in  council  has  power  to 
make  laws  for  all  persons  within  the 
Indian  territories  under  British  rule,  and 
for  all  subjects  of  the  crown  within  the 
allied  native  states.  He  acts  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen 
and  is  always  a  member  of  the  British 
cabinet  In  India  the  supreme  executive 
and  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the 
governor-general,  the  capital  being  Cal- 
cutta. The  British  section  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  the  presidencies  of  Bengal 
(including  a  considerable  number  of  prov- 
inces), Madras  and  Bombay.  Besides  the 
provinces  of  India  under  direct  British 
administration  there  are  a  number  of 
native  or  feudatory  states,  the  relations 
of  which  to  the  British  administration 
are  somewhat  varied.  Practically,  how- 
ever, they  are  all  more  or  less  under 
control  of  the  Indian  government.  The 
total  area  of  British  India  is  estimated  at 
1,097,901  square  miles,  that  of  the  native 
states  679,267.  Gujerat,  Rajputana, 
Haidarabad,  Mysore,  Orissa,  and  Travan- 
core  are  important  native  States.  The 
total  population  of  India,  1901,  was  294,- 
361,056,  of  which  the  native  states  had 
62j288.224. 

Revenue,  Money,  Weights,  etc, — ^The 
total  revenue  to  the  budget-estimate  of 
year  1910  was  £74,375,000  (calculating 
the  rupee  at  Is,  4d.,  for  its  actual  value 
has  not  exceeded  Is.  ^d.  for  some  years), 
and  the  expenditure  about  the  same.  The 
public  debt  is  estimated  at  £267.200,000. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  land- 
tax,   which    yields    from    £20,000,000    to 


£23,000,000  annually.  About  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  are  engaged  cultivating 
the  soil,  while  only  about  3  per  cent 
reside  in  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants. 
Opium,  which  forms  a  government  mo- 
nopoly, and  salt,  on  which,  considerable 
duty  is  levied,  are  the  other  two  important 
sources  of  revenue.  The  chief  currency 
in  India  is  silver,  but  the  mints  were 
recently  closed.  A  government  paper  cur- 
rency was  introduced  in  1861.  Circles  of 
issue  with  subordinate  agencies  were  es- 
tablished in  the  chief  towns;  and  notes 
from  5000  to  10,0(X)  rupees  were  made  a 
legal  tenider  within  the  circle.  The  chief 
money  denomination  is  the  rupee,  which 
is  divided  into  16  annw,  the  anna  again 
being  equivalent  to  4  pice.  The  primary 
standard  of  weight,  called  the  ser,  is  equid 
to  the  French  kilogramme,  or  2.205  lbs. 
A  weight  in  common  use  is  the  maund, 
in  Bengal  82  lbs.,  in  Bombay  28  lbs.,  in 
Madras  25  lbs.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1889  the  imperial  yard  is  made  the  stand- 
ard measure  of  length. 

Communications,  Trade,  etc, — Some  of 
the  irrigation  canals  as  well  as  the  rivers 
supply  means  of  internal  navigation,  but 
the  construction  of  railways  has  been  the 
most  important  step  taken  to  render  the 
internal  communications  of  India  perma- 
nently efficient.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  railway  system  was  constructed  by 
companies  on  whose  capital  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  was  guaranteed  by 
government  Government  however,  no 
longer  entrusts  the  railways  to  private 
enterprise,  and  all  lines  sanctioned  by  it 
are  now  constructed  by  the  State.  The 
total  sanctioned  mileage  open  and  under 
construction  in  1910  was  about  32,000 
miles.  There  were  70,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph line.  Thev  imports,  including 
bullion  and  specie,  for  year  ending  March, 
1910,  amounted  to  about  £100,000,000, 
and  the  exports  to  £107,000,000.  About 
half  the  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods ; 
the  exports  comprise  cotton,  opium,  oil- 
seeds, rice,  wheat,'  jute,  indigo,  tea,  cot- 
ton goods,  etc. 

Inhabitants,  Languages,  etc, — India  has 
been  peopled  by  several  races  which  have 
now  become  more  or  less  mixed.  The 
Hindus,  who  are  partly  of  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  origin  (see  Indo-European 
Languages),  partly  of  non- Aryan  origin, 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  the 
south  dwell  people  of  a  non-Aryan  and 
Dravidian  stock;  and  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  Arabs,  Parsees,  Mongolians, 
etc.  The  Eurooeans  number  over  126,- 
000,  and  in  addition  there  are  about 
110,000  Eurasians,  i.e,  the  progeny  of 
Hindus  and  Europeans.  ()f  non-Aryan 
languages  there  are  about  150  dialects. 
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The  Dravidian  languages,  the  chief  dia- 
lects of  which  are  the  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Kanarese,  and  Malayalam,  are  spoken  by 
about  28  millions  of  people  in  Southern 
India.  The  principal  of  the  modern 
Aryan  vernaculars  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  are  Hindi, 
Marathi,  Punjabi,  Bengali,  Uryla,  Sindhi, 
and  Gujerati.  Hindustani,  a  corrupted 
form  of  Hindi'  filled  with  Persian  and 
Arabic  words,  is  the  language  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  and 
has  been  adopted  as  the  official  language 
and  jneans  of  general  intercourse  through- 
out the  peninsula.  The  leading  religion 
is  Brahmanism,  the  prgfessed  creed  of 
the  majority  of  the  Hindus  and  the  re- 
ligion most  distinctive  of  India.  It  reck- 
oned 207,731,727  adherents  in  1901.  Large 
numbers  in  the  north  and  northwest  are 
Mohammedans  (62,000,000).  Buddhists 
number  about  9,000,000 ;  Parsees  or  Fire- 
worshipers  100,000;  Sikhs  2,000,000. 
Amone  the  Hindus  the  caste  system  still 
prevails.  (See  Brahmanism.)  European 
missionaries  have  long  been  active,  but 
only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people  are 
as  yet  Christians,  about  3,000,000.  Edu- 
cation is  now  making  good  progress, 
schools  and  colleges  of  all  kinds  having 
been  established  throughout  the  country. 
Tlie  pupils^owever,  number  only  a  few 
millions.  There  are  universities  (exam- 
ining bodies  only)  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras,  besides  other  two  at  Lahore 
and  Allahabad. 

History, — The  early  history  of  India  is 
obscurely  written  In  the  myths  of  Sans- 
krit literature,  but  the  first  fact  of  any 
certainty  is  that  about  the  year  2000 
B.C.,  or  even  earlier,  an  Aryan  people  of 
comparatively  high  civilization  descended 
from  the  mountain  regions  of  the  north- 
west into  the  plains  of  India,  where  they 
subdued  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
the  Indus  in  B.C.  326  gives  us  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  that  part  of  India;  but 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest there  is  little  authentic  political 
history  of  India.  In  the  third  century  B.C. 
Buddhism  was  established  throughout 
India,  but  it  afterwards  entirely  gave  way 
to  Brahmanism.  The  first  six  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  were  occupied  by 
struggles  between  the  native  dynasties  and 
invaders  from  the  northwest.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  con- 
ouest  began  with  Kasim's  advance  into 
Sind  (711  A.D.).  But  the  Mohamgiedans 
were  again  driven  out  in  828,  and  for 
more  than  150  years  afterwards  the 
strong  feudal  and  tribal  organizations  of 
the  northern  Hindu  kingdoms  were  a 
barrier  to  the  Mussulman  advance.     At 


length  in  the  year  1001  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  reduced  the  Punjab  to  a  province 
of  Ghazni,  and  the  Mohammedan  power 
was  gradually  extended  into  Southern 
India.  In  1398  Timur  or  Tamerlane  led 
a  great  Mogul  (or  Mongol)  invasion 
of  India,  and  after  sacking  Delhi  retired 
into  Central  Asia.  In  1526  Sultan  Baber, 
a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  founded  the 
Mogul  Empire  in  India.  His  grandson 
Akbar  reigned  from  1556  to  1(507,  and 
extended  his  power  over  most  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, being  distinguished  by  liis  justice 
and  his  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion. 
His  son  Jehanghir  received  an  ambassador 
from  James  I,  of  England,  in  1615.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  successor,  Shah  Jehan, 
famous  for  his  architectural  magnificence, 
the  Mahrattas  began  to  be  formidable  in 
Southern  India.  Shah  Jehan  was  deposed 
in  1658  by  his  youngest  son  Aurengzebe, 
who  made  war  successfully  with  the 
Afghans,  the  Rajputana  tribes,  and  the 
rising  power  qf  the  Mahrattas.  The 
Sikhs,  a  Hindu  sect,  formed  a  religious 
and  military  commonwealth  in  the  Punjab 
in  1675.  On  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  in 
1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline, 
Mohammedan  viceroys  like  the  Nizam  and 
the  ruler  of  Oudh  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence, while  the  great  Hindu  states 
of  the  Sikhs,  the  Kajputs,  and  the 
Mahrattas  began  to  harass  the  decaying 
empire.  In  1738  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia 
swept  down  on  Hindustan,  sacked  Delhi, 
and  carried  away  sixty  millions  sterling 
of  treasure.  The  two  immediate  succes- 
sors of  Aurengzebe,  Bahadur  Shah  and 
Jahandar  Shah,  were  incapable  rulers, 
practically  under  the  control  of  the  vizier 
Zulfikar  Khan.  The  three  following  were 
mere  names  under  cover  of  which  Husain 
Ali,    governor    of    Behar,    and    Abdulla, 

fovemor  of  Allahabad^  controlled  affairs. 
>uring  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Shah  the 
Mahrattas,  who  had  already  subdued  the 
Deccan,  wrung  first  Malwa  (1743)  then 
Orissa  (1751)  from  the  feeble  grasp  of 
the  Mogul  emperor.  The  same  year  saw 
the  first  inroad  of  the  Afghan  prince 
Ahmed  Shah,  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  other  three  invasions,  to  repel  which 
the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas  was  ob- 
tained. In  1761  the  decisive  battle  of 
Panipat  was  fought  between  the  Afghans 
and  the  Mahrattas,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter.  The  victor,  Ahmed 
Shah,  still  recognized  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alam,  but  the  dignity  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  Shah  Alam  was  succeeded  in 
1806  by  Akbar  II,  who  was  succeeded  in 
turn  bv  Mohammed  Bahadur  Shah,  the 
last  Mogul  emperor,  who  died  at  Ran- 
goon a  British  state  prisoner  in  1862. 
In  the  begianing  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury  the  Portuguese,  following  the  wake  self  unable  to  meet  the  exorbitant  daims 
of  Vasco  da  Gama,  had  established  facto-  of  his  allies,  and  in  1760  he  was  de- 
nes and  fortresses  on  the  coasts  of  Mala-  posed  in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  Mir 
bar,  and  soon  extended  their  power  over  Kasim,  who  agreed  to  pay  the  balance 
nearly  all  the  ports  and  islands  on  the  due  by  Mir  Jamer  as  well  as  grant  the 
coasts  of  Persia  and  India.  In  1595  the  districts  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Dutch  gained  a  footing  in  India.  The  Eng-  Cbittagong  to  the  EngliBh.  But  disputes 
lish  East  India  Company  began  its  com-  soon  led  to  a  war,  in  which  Mir  Kasim 
mercial  settlements  in  India  in  1613,  was  worsted  and  forced  to  flee.  The 
Surat  being  the  chief  station.  (See  E<i8i  British  retained  the  collectorship  or  fiscal 
India  Company,)  A  grant  of  a  small  ter-  administration  of  Bengal.  Behar,  and 
ritory  around  Madras  was  received  from  Orissa,  under  the  fiction  or  a  grant  from 
the  Rajah  of  Bijnagar  in  1639,  on  which  the  Mogul  emperor.  A  nominal  native 
was  erected, the  fort  of  St.  George.  Ma-  ruler,  however,  was  still  appointed  in  the 
dras  became' a  presidency  in  1654.  Calcut-  shape  of  a  nawab,  who  received  an  allow- 
ta,  ultimately  the  seat  of  government  in  ance  of  £600,000,  and  the  actual  collection 
India,  was  settled  in  1690,  and  became  of  the  revenues  was  still  left  to  the  native 
a  presidency  in  1707.  The  Enslish  early  officials.  This  system  of  double  govern- 
came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  ment  established  by  Clive  was  abolished 
and  Dutch,  but  it  was  tho  struggle  with  in  1772  by  Warren  Hastings,  who  ap- 
the  French  in  India,  whose  first  settle-  pointed  English  officers  to  collect  the  rev- 
men  ts  were  founded  in  1604,  for  influence  enues  and  preside  in  the  courts,  and 
over  the  native  princes,  that  led  step  bv  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
step  to  the  establishment  of  the  British  system  of  British  administration  in  India, 
empire  in  India.  The  first  conflict  with  In  1774  Hastings  was  made  governor-gen- 
the  French  took  place  in  1746,  when  the  eral  of  India.  Among  the  notable  meas- 
English  lost  Madras,  which  was,  however,  ures  of  his  vigorous  rule  were  the  refusal 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  of  the  £300,000  of  the  Bengal  tribute  to 
In  1751  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  the  Mogul  emperor,  the'  sale  of  the  prov- 
at  Pondicherry,  was  powerful  enough  to  inces  of  Allahabad  and  Kora  (assigned 
place  creatures  of  his  own  on  the  thrones  by  Clive  to  the  emperor  in  1765)  to  the 
of  the  Deccan  and  the  Camatic.  The  nawab  of  Oudh,  and  the  loan  of  British 
English  supported  rival  candidates,  and  troops  to  the  same  nawab  for  the  sub- 
the  result  was  a  second  war,  which  left  jection  of  the  Rohilla  Afghans.  For  these 
English  influence  predominant  in  the  Car-  and  other  acts,  such  as  the  extortion  of 
natic,  though  the  French  still  controlled  heavy  fines  and  forfeitures  from  the 
the  Deccan.  The  most  memorable  Inci-  Begum  of  Oudh  and  the  Rajah  of 
dent  in  this  war  was  Clivers  capture  of  Benares,  Hastings  was  impeached  on  his 
Arcot  About  this  time  important  events  return  to  Enp^land.  (See  HoBtinga.)  In 
took  place  in  Bengal,  then  a  subordinate  1778  the  intrigues  of,  the  Bombay  govem- 
presidency  to  that  of  Madras.  The  ment  led  to  the  first  war  with  the  Mahrat- 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  Sir&j-ud-Daulft  (Sura-  tas,  in  which  the  British  arms  were  only 
jah  Dowlah),  attacked  the  English  settle-  saved  from  disgrace  bv  the  achievements 
ment  at  Calcutta  with  a  large  army,  of  the  Bengal  army  which  Hastings  sent 
forced   it   to  capitulate,  and   thrust  the  to  the  aid  of  the  other  presidency;  and 

Prisoners,  to  the  number  of  146,  into  the  in  the  war  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore  the 
Hack  Hole  or  common  prison  of  the  gar-  diplomatic  skill  of  Hastings,  and  the  valor 
rison,  a  room  18  feet  square,  with  two  of  the  Bengal  troops  under  Sir  Byre 
small  windows.  After  a  night  of  unpar-  Coote,  again  won  victory  for  the  British, 
alleled  suffering  only  twenty-three  were  In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  Hast- 
found  alive  in  the  morning.  Clive  was  at  ings  as  governor.  His  rule  is  memorable 
once  sent  with  an  armament  from  Ma-  chiefly  for  the  war  with  T^ppoo,  Sultan  of 
dras,  recovered  Calcutta,  attacked  and  Mysore,  which  terminated  in  the  sultan 
took  the  French  settlement  at  Chanderna-  having  to  surrender  one-half  of  his  domin- 

gore,  routed  the  Nawab's  army  at  the  ions  to  the  British  and  their  allies.  Sir 
attle  of  Plassey  (June  23.  1757),  and  John  Shore  succeeded  as  governor-gen- 
placed  Mir  Jaffier  on  the  vice-regal  eral  in  1793.  He  was  followed  by  the 
throne,  with  consent  of  the  Mogul  court  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  arrived  in 
In  the  south  the  English  were  equally  1798,  and  whose  policy  eventually  made 
victorious.  A  force  despatched  by  Clive  the  British  power  paramount  from  tiie 
took  Masulipatam,  and  the  victory  gained  Himalayas  to  Cape  Ck)morin.  Under  him 
by  CJoote  at  Wandewash  on  January  ^,  Tippoo  of  Mysore  was  completely  over- 
1760,  completed  the  destruction  of  the  thrown  (1799)  and  the  second  Mahratta 
French  power  in  India.  ^       ,  , ,       war   successfully   concluded,    Sir  Arthur 

In  BcSigal  Mir  Jaffier  soon  found  him-  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  WeDing- 
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ton)  having  won  the  victory  of  Assaye 
September  23,  1803),  and  General 
l^ke  that  of  Laswaree  (November  1, 
1803).  In  1806  Lord  Cornwallis  went 
out  as  sovemor-general  for  the  second 
time.  He  died  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George 
Barlow,  and  he  by  Lord  Minto  In 
1807.  In  1809  some  disturbances  at 
Travancore  and  Cochin  led  to  these 
regions  being  placed  under  British  con- 
troL  During  the  governorship  of  the 
Earl  of  Moira  (Marquis  of  Uastinfs, 
1814-23)  there  was  a  war  with  the 
Goorkhas  of  Nepaul,  which  after  a 
short  struggle  ended  with  the  cession  to 
the  British  of  Kumfion ;  and  another  with 
the  three  great  Mahratta  princes,  the 
Peshw&  of  Poona,  the  Rajah  of  N&gpur, 
and  Holkar  of  Indore.  llie  Peshw&'s 
territory  was  annexed;  the  other  Mah- 
ratta princes  were  compelled  to  accept 
alliances  placing  them  under  British  pro- 
tection. A  new  province,  the  nucleus  of 
what  are  now  the  Oentral  provinces,  was 
formed  out  of  territonr  recovered  from 
the  Pindftrls.  In  1823  Lord  Amherst  suc- 
ceeded as  governor-general.  During  his 
administration  the  first  Burmese  war 
arose,  and  was  concluded  in  1826  by  the 
cession  to  the  British  of  the  provinces  of 
Aracan  and  Tenasserim^  under  Lord 
WilUam  Bentinck's  rule  (1828-35)  admin- 
istrative reform  and  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  peoples  of  India  were  chief  .subjects 
of  consideration.  In  1836  Lord  Auckland 
assumed  the  governorship.  Two  years 
later  the  Afghan  war  broke  out,  and  ter- 
minated in  uxe  disastrous  British  retreat 
(See  Afghanistan.)  During  Lord  EUen- 
borough's  administration  Sind  was  an- 
nexed. Sir  Henry  (afterwards  Lord) 
Hardinge  succeeded  in  1844,  and  the  year 
following  the  Sikhs,  originally  a  religious 
sect  who  had  conquered  the  Punjab, 
crossed  the  Sutlej  in  great  force.  Four 
hotly-contested  battles,  at  Mudki,  Firoz- 
shah,  Aliwftl  and  Sobrfion,  left  the  Brit- 
ish masters  of  the  field.  Part  of  the 
Sikh  territory  was  annexed,  and  the  in- 
fant Dhuleep  Singh  recognized  as  rajah 
of  the  rest.  During  the  governor-gen- 
eralship of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  1848-56, 
a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Sikhs,  and 
after  their  final  defeat  by  General  Uough 
at  Gujerat,  February  21,  1849,  the  Pun- 
jab was  annexed  to  toe  British  dominions. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
second  Burmese  war,  ending  in  the  annex- 
ation of  Pegu.  June  20,  1853.  The 
Indian  states  of  Sattara,  Jhansi,  and  Nfig- 
pur  were,  on  the  failure  of  the  native  suc- 
cession, annexed  to  the  British  posses- 
sions, 1852-56,  and  Oudh  was  also  brought 
directly  under  British  rule.     During  the 


same  administration  the  extensive  scheme 
of  Indian  railways  and  telegraphs  and 
steamship  connection  with  Europe  via  the 
Jied  Sea  was  plann^  and  inaugurated, 
the  Ganges  Canal  opened,  and  the  Punjab 
Canal  begun. 

The  administration  of  Viscount  Can- 
ning (1856-61)  was  distinguished  by  a 
short  war  with  Persia,  and  especially 
by  the  great  Sepoy  mutiny.  Several  out- 
breaks amons  the  native  soldiers  took 
place  during  March,  1857.  The  first  for- 
midable revolt,  however,  was  at  Meerut 
on  May  10th,  where  the  Sepoys  of  the  3d 
Light  Cavalry,  assisted  by  the  11th  and 
20th  Regiments  of  infantry,  rose  and  mas- 
sacred the  Europeans.  They  then  fled 
to  Delhi,  where  they  were  immediately 
joined  by  the  native  garrison.  Here 
another  massacre  took  place,  and  the  de- 
throned descendant  of  the  Moguls  once 
more  a^ssumed  the  sovereignty.  The  revolt 
spread  rapidly  through  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  down  into  Lower 
Bengal.  Only  in  the  Punjab  the  prompt 
measures  of  the  governing  officials  m 
disarming  the  Sepoys  prevented  an  out- 
break, and  the  Sikh  population  continued 
steadily  loyal.  Wherever  the  mutiny 
broke  out  it  was  attended  with  savage 
excesses;  women  were  outraged,  and 
Europeans  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex  barbarously  murdered.  At  Cawnpore 
the  revolted  Sepovs  were  headed  by  Nana 
Sahib,  the  heir  of  the  last  PeshwA  of  the 
Mahrattas.  After  a  heroic  but  fruitless 
attempt  to  defend  themselves,  the  Euro- 
peans capitulated  on  the  sworn  promise 
of  Nana  Sahib  to  allow  them  to  retire  to 
Allahabad.  On  May  27th  the  survivors, 
about  450  in  number,  were  embarking 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Nana*s 
troops,  and  the  men  indiscriminately  mas- 
sacred. The  women  and  children,  125  in 
number,  were  carried  back  to  Cawnpore 
and  kept  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces  on  the  approach  of 
Havelock's  army.  Cawnpore  was  stormed 
the  day  following.  At  Lucknow  Sir 
Ilenry  Lawrence  had  the  foresight  to  for- 
tify and  provision  the  Residency,  where 
the  garrison  held  out  till  relieved  by 
Havelock  and  Outram  on  September  25th. 
But  Hav.elock  was  in  turn  besieged, 
and  was  with  difficulty  relieved  (Novem- 
ber 17)  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after- 
wards Lord  C!Jlyde.  Delhi,  meanwhile,  had 
fallen,  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  and  valor 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  By  May,  1858, 
when  Bareilly  was  taken.  Sir  CJolin 
Campbell  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  restored 
order,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end. 

In  1858- the  direct  sovereignty  of  India, 
and  the  powers  of  government  hitherto 
vested  in  the  Bast  Indian  Company,  were 
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vested  in  the  British  crown.  Lord  Can-  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Indian  com, 
ning  returned  to  England  early  in  1802,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  tobacco,  and  potatoes 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Mo- 
who  died  in  1863.  Sir  John  (afterwards  lasses,  cidar,  wine,  honey,  cneese,  milk  are 
Lord)  Lawrence  was  governor-general  also  plentifully  produced.  Immense  herds 
from  1863  to  1868.  when  he  was  sue-  of  cattle  and  swine  are  reared,  and  slaugh- 
ceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  who  did  much  tering  and  meat  packing  is  one  of  the 
to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  leading  industries.  Between  the  Wabash , 
country  by  removing  the  restrictions  upon  and  the  Ohio  there  is  a  coalfield  of  nearly 
trade  between  the  diiferent  provinces,  and  7000  square  miles,  with  a  coal  of  excellent 
constructing  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  Quality,  and  an  output  which  in  1912 
He  was  assassinated  by  a  Mohammedan  amounted  to  about  14,000,000  tons.  T^e 
fanatic  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  Febru-  other  chief  mineral  products  include  pe- 
ary  8,  1872.  Lord  Northbrook  became  troleum,  natural  gas,  limestone,  sandstone 
viceroy  in  1872.  During  his  administra-  «ind  cement,  both  Portland  and  natural 
tion  a  famine  in  Lower  Bengal,  success-  rock.  The  natural  gas  product  was  large, 
fully  obviated  by  a  vast  organization  of  T)at  is  now  practically  exhausted.  The 
state  relief  (1874).  the  dethronement  of  natural  resources  of  the  county  have 
the  Gaekwfir  of  Baroda  for  disloyalty  helped  to  develop  the  manufactures,  which 
(1875),  and  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of  include  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  foun- 
Wales  through  India  (1875-76),  were  the  djy  and  machine  shop  products,  iron  and 
chief  events.  In  1876  Lord  Lytton  was  Bteel  products,  liquors,  etc.  Petroleum 
appointed  viceroy,  and  on  January  1,  ^o  5^«1^8.5  JffS^  P''?^?£\^®  ^l*® 
1877,  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Em-  W.^ter,  White  River  and  Wabash  are  the 
press  of  India  at  Delhi.  In  1877-78  pnncipal  rivers.  Water  transportation  is 
a  most  disastrous  famine  occurred,  and  ^l^y  good.  Lake  Michigan  ^rnishes  an 
despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  outit*  to  the  north,  tiie  Ohio  River  to  the 
government  over  five  mUlion  persons  are  «^"t^-  The  railroads  have  a  length,  of 
said  to  have  perished.  In  1878  the  in-  J^^'e  than  7000  miles.  The  princiDal 
trigues  of  Shir  AU,  amir  of  Afghanistan,  ^^^s  are  Indianapolis  (the  capital), 
with  Russia,  led  to  a  declaration  of  waif  S''i"lV.^h.^°ji.TL?y°^^^  i^?f  ^%"^' 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  After  two  ^r^ite;J^r^^rv*«*n^''w?^^^ 
campaigns  Abdurrahman  Khan  was  es-  Slf^.^.'^^So^^^o^f^'Jf  ^S.i  f^^^^^U^^ 
tablished  on  the  Afghan  throne  by  British  I^^'^^Fr^Sph^fn  *th^.  «hh«Wi^^^^^ 
arms.     (See  Afghanistan,)   The  viceroys  ^J  *^.«,^i«?,*^^M<>  ^he  B  It^l  *?^ 

of  late  date  include  Lord  Ripon,  1880;  ??Q^^%?"^/^,iaJ^^„.y°'*^^^^^ 
Lord  Dufferin,  1884;  Marquis  of  Lans-  1^83.  J<^  ,^f  |J^t^  i^^  a  Stote  in  1^^^^ 
downe,  1888;   George  N.  durzon,  1806;  ^^* /^f  o^^^&tI^'^^  ^""®  """^^^ 
Lord  kinto,  1905;  Lord  Hardinge.  1010.  Pop.  (1910)  2,7()0,876. 
On  December  12,  1011,  George  V  visited  Indiana,    5:^^'^"^^      Ai^U?v„«^«* 
India   and   was   crowned   emperor.     Tho  ^  „..  „  J  i^^'w  nf  A^tnon-      l/l-^f^ 

occasion    was    celebrated    by    a    splendid  J2ff^ofJ.A.f^'n«{2.iai^^ 
•T)iii.Ko^>  in  xwrV>i^v>  oil  ik«  Z.^^^,Z  r.*  T«    extensive   trade,  also  large  glass  works, 
I)urbar    in  which  all  the  pnnces  of  In-   tanneries,   flour    saw  and  planing  miUs^ 

ohn.£Sf*f^?:?%l.n^n  t^  liiP'^*    "^^^  coal  interests,  etcTTieFe  is^  her^l  Ststo 
changed  from  Calcutto  to  Delhi.  jj^^n,^,  g^^oil.     Pop.  5749. 

India  Matting,  ?rom"^'i;e°'BtemsTf  IndianapoUs  ^S^^'^^t'^^w,,,? 

^.^FJk7\J^^rtf/irJ!^  T? ''nL"}^'''"*'    """"^  *°a.  lics  ou  the  White  River,  near  the 
chiefly  exported  from  Bengal  ,    ^^^[^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  situated  on  a  plain. 

Indiana   V^ij;^?,2V^'L°*^riKl^^  it  is  the  center  of  numerous  railroads, 

.«n  i«Uo  on^^fof^  nh!^  Tln^fnAi.^'  o^*^  ^ud  bciug  surrouudcd  by  rich  agricultural 
gan  lake  and  state,  Ohio.  Kentucky    and  ^^  mineral  regions  is  a  place  of  great 

wirV'h.^L''?.lrn*^T^r°M'^^  ^de  and   manufactures,    "it  is  an"m- 

n^^    S-^   ^^"^^^i' w  Z^  ^^   n'^^   ''^^}H  portant  market  for  grain,  livestock,  tim- 

S^iV-^iy^^nn"*^  Sl^r^  ^S"*^>'«:.  ^^^^^  ber,   etc.,   and   carries  on   pork   packing, 

nse  from  200  to  000  feet  above  the  sea-  ^^  production  of  iron  goods,  agricultural 

level,    the    highest    elevntion    being    1250  implements,  woolens,  flour,  etc.    The  city 

*  k    w  iT'^l*^^'^  side  of  the  state,  north  jg  ^^11  built  one  of  the  chief  public  edi- 

of  the  Wabash,  is  mostly  prairie  land  in-  gees  being  the  Federal  building.     Educa- 

terspersed    with    lakes,    woodlands,    and  tional    and    benevolent    institutions    are 

swamps.    The  eastern  part  was  originally  numerous,  and   the  public  school  systein 

thickly   covered   with   forests.      The   soil  bas  high  standing.     The  first  settler  ap- 

vanes  from   a  deep  black  sand   to  clay  peared    in    1820,   and   in   1824   the   city 

''•"?.u*°^  iu  ^^^^^^^^.  f**''*!^**'  n^ar'y  »°^:  became  the  state  capital.     Pop.    (1913) 

eighth  of  the  area  being  open  praine  and  266,935. 
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Indian  Architectore 


Indian  Archipelago.  l,%l,,l'^'^« 
Indian  Architecture,^  "^Xflarf- 

ety  of  styles,  among  which  we  may  dis- 


Buddhiflt  Qreftt  Tope  at  Sanchi,  Central  India. 

tinguish,    as    the    most    importaut,    the 
Buddhist  style,  the  Jaina  style,  the  Dra- 
vidian   or   style  of   Southern   India,   the 
Chalukyan  style,   the   Modern   Hindu  or 
Indian-Saracenic  style.  The  history  of  In- 
dian architecture  commences  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  with  the  religious  buildings 
and      monuments      of      the      Buddhists. 
Among   the   prin- 
cipal   forms    of 
Buddhist  akchi- 
TKCTTJRE    are    the 
following  : — 
First,    the    topes, 
stupas,  or  towers 
built    to    mark 
some  sacred  spot, 
and   the  dagohas, 
con  structrons  of 
a  similar  nature, 
containing     relics 
of   Buddha   or 
Buddhist     saints. 
These  buildings 
g  e  n  e  r  a  lly   con- 
sisted of  a  circu- 
lar  stone   b  a  8  e- 
ment    varying 
from  10  or  12  to 
40  feet  in  height, 
and    from    40    to 
120  feet  in  diame- 
ter,   on    which 
rose   a   rounded 
domical  struct- 
ure,   generally   of 
brick    or   small 
stones    laid    in    mud,    the    whole    edifice 
rising  sometimes  50,  sometimes  100  feet 
high.       (See    Daqoha,    Tope,\       Second, 
the   rock-cut   chatty  a   halls   or   churches, 


and    the   viharis   or   monasteries.     Most 
of  these  are  found  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency; some  also  in  Bengal  and  Behar. 
In   rock-cut  buildings  architectural  skill 
is   confined    to    the   facade   and    the    in- 
terior, which  are  generally  cut  out  with 
most    beautiful    and    perfect    detail. 
Among  the   most  notable  for   beauty  of 
design  are  those  at  Ajanta,  and  finest  and 
largest   of   all,    the   great   Chaitya   cave 
at  Karli,  near  Bombay,  the  date  of  which 
is  probably  about  80  B.c.   Another  inter- 
esting example  is  at  Ellora  (which  see). 
The   Jaina  style  is   a  development  or 
corruption  of  the  pure  Buddhist.     It  is 
characterized  by  the  square  or  polygonal 
court,  the  twelve-pillared  dome,  the  slen- 
derness  and  elegance  of  the  columns,  the 
horizontal  arch,  the  sikras  or  towers  sur- 
mounting the  cells  containing  the  images, 
and,  lastly,  by  the  peculiar  grouping  of 
many  temples  together  on  hilltops.   Prom- 
inent examples  of  Jaina  architecture  are 
found  at  Girnar  in  Gujerat ;  and  at  Mount 
Abu,  of  the  Aravulli  range.    The  Dbavid- 
lAN  STYLE  is  that  of  the  peoples  of  South- 
em  India.  Its  most  flourishinsr  epoch  com- 
prises the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  even 
eighteenth  centuries  of  our  era.    To  this 
late  period  belong  the  ^eat  temples  at  Tan- 
jore,  Tiruvalur,  etc.    The  distinctive  parts 
of  a   Dravidian   temple   are   the  vimana 
or  temple  proper, 
with    storied    py- 
ramidal roof;  the 
m  a ntap as    or 
porches,    covering 
the     door     which 
leads  to  the  cell ; 
the    gopuras    or 
gate-pyramids,   in 
the   quadrangular 
enclosures   sur- 
rounding   the    vi- 
manas ;  the  choul- 
tries   or    pillared 
halls,  used  for  va- 
r  i  o  u  s   purposes. 
The  general  char- 
acteristics    of     a 
Dravidian  temple 
of  the  first  class 
are     the     storied 
pyramidal     t  o  w- 
ers,    the    hall    of 
1000  columns,  the 
bold  cornice  with 
double  flexure, 
the    detached 
shafts,  the  richly- 
carved    stylobate, 
and  the  large  tanks  with  flights  of  stone 
steps.   The  Chalukyan  style,  so  named 
from  a  dynasty  which  rose  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  what  is  now  Mysore  and  the 


Vunala  Sah  Jain  Temple,  Mount  Abu— Jaina  style. 
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Indian-bay 


Indian  Ocean 


Nizam's  Territory,  reached  its  perfection 
in  Mysore  from  eleventh  to  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. The  characteristic  features  are  the 
open    porch,    the    straight-lined,    coniced- 


Th«  Great  Pagoda,  Tanjore — Dravidian  style. 

shaped  tower,  the  star-shaped  temple,  and 
the  basement  terrace  of  stone.  The  Indian- 
Sabacbnig  style  is  a  general  name  for  a 
number  of  somewhat  varying  styles,  the 
result  of  the  mixture  of  Saracenic  princi- 
ples of  architecture,  brought  with  them 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India, 
and  the  distinctive  architectural  features 
of  the  different  localities  where  they  set- 
tled. Under  the  Mogul  emperors  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  erected  some  most 
magnificent  buildings,  such  as  the  tomb 
of  Humayun  Shah  at  Old  Delhi ;  that  of 
Akbar  at  Secundra  (see  Akhar)  ;  the 
palaces  of  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra  and 
Delhi ;  and  the  famous  and  most  beautiful 
Taj  Mahal,  built  by  the  same  monarch 
at  Agra.  The  Moslem  architecture  of  In- 
dia contrast  with  the  native  Indian 
styles  in  its  use  of  the  radiating  arch,  in 
the  superior  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
its  style — its  flat  ornamentation  not  in- 
terfering with  the  lines  of  true  archi- 
tectural construction.  A  characteristic 
feature  also  is  its  fine  conventionalism  of 
vegetable  forms  for  decoration  and 
tracery.     See  Saracenic  Architecture. 

Indian-bay,  ^;:^«  •'»^«-  ^^^ 
Indian-berry,  gS^^J^S.*""^*""*'  ^"' 

Indian-cedar,  see  Deodar. 

Indian  Corn,  ^ee  Maize. 


Indmn  Fie*  *  nsime  given  to  the 
XUamu  £1^9  Qp^ntia  Tuna  and  O. 
ficua-indica,  and  other  species  of  the  Cac- 
tus family  common  in  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries  of  America,  and 
now  naturalized  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  are  generally  from 
10  to  12  feet  high.  Their  fruit,  which  is 
egg-shaped  and  from  2  to  3  inches  long, 
is  cooling  and  wholesome,  and  yields  a 
juice  used  for  coloring  confectionery.  The 
wood  of  the  stems  becomes  very  hard  with 
age. 

Indian  Hemp,  ^^^  &b  Canada 

^^  Hemp  (which  see). 
Indian  Ink,  a^PracticaUy  indelible 
^  writing  ink  of  which 
there  are  two  principtd  kinds — one  pre- 
pared in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Asia  from 
certain  cuttle-fishes,  the  other  in  China 
by  fixing  fine  lamp-black  with  glue  or  size 
and  a  little  camphor.  The  former  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  an  alkali  be- 
comes brown  sepia. 

Indian  Mutiiiy.  f^)^"*""  ^^**" 
Indian  Oak,  ?XC"(Xl  %'!'' 
Indian  Ocean,  "','4,'^g?*^  ^'^ 

on  the  north,  the  Sunda  Isles  and  Aus- 


Exterior  of  the  Chaitya  Cave,  Ajanta — 
Buddhist  style. 

tralia  on.  the  east,  Africa  on  the  west, 
and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  on  the  south. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Tasmania  may  be  con- 
sidered its  extreme  southern  limits  on  the 
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FAMOUS  INDIAN  CHIBFS 
Upper  left.  MATO-WOPA-GETA   or  Charging  Bear,  Siouan-Yankton  Tribe.     Upper  right,  AQUQAR- 
ENuTS  or  Cross  Feathers,  Algonquin-Cheyenne  (Southern)  Tribe.     Lower  left,    WAwIBKUmIG   or 
The  Round  Earth,  Algonquin-Chippewa  Tribe.   Lower  right,  HOOSHTOGL  or  Tom  Hill,  Shahaptian-Nei 

Perce  Tribe. 
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Indiaiui  Indians 

west  and  east.  Its  length  from  north  Nebraska  or  Platte  River,  and  to  the 
to  south  somewhat  exceeds  6500  miles,  its  southeast  were  the  Ghoctaws  and  Cliick- 
breadth  varies  from  6000  to  4000  miles,  asaws.  In  the  Rockj  Mountain  regions 
It  is  traversed  by  the  equatorial  current  were  the  Shoshone  or  Snake  Indians,  in- 
flowing east  to  west,  and  its  navigation  eluding  the  Comanches  and  others.  The 
by  samng  vessels  is  more  or  less  modified  Cherokee  tribes,  wliich  inhabited  Sooth 
by  the  trade-winds  and  monsoons ;  and  North  Carolina,  the  Creeks  and  Sem- 
greatest  known  depth,  8060  fathoms.  inoles  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  formed  a 

Tiif1ifl.nft  (in'di-anz),  Amebican,  the  detached  group,  and  the  Texas  Indians 
j^uxcuip  collective  name  given  to  the  were  coniprised  in  manv  small  and  diverse 
tribes  inhabiting  tiie  continent  at  the  tribes.  Below  these,  in  New  Mexico^  a 
time  of  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  more  advanced  and  distinct  familv  is 
to  such  of  their  descendants  as  still  sur-  found  called  Moquis  or  Pueblo  Indians, 
Vive.  The  name  of  Indians  was  first  and  westward  the  Apaches  and  various 
given  to  these  races  from  the  notion  that  other  tribes.  Of  the  numerous  families 
the  newly  discovered  continent  formed  occupying  Mexico  the  Nahuatls  or  Astecs 
part  of  India.  The  inhabitants  of  India  were  the  most  powerful  and  civilised, 
came  later  to  be  distinguished  as  East  The  Otomis,  speaking  a  peculiar  language, 
Indians  and  the  others  as  American  In-  were  also  a  numerous  people  in  Mexico, 
dians,  for  which  the  contracted  form,  la  Central  America  tne  predominating 
Amerinda  was  proposed  and  adopted  by  family  was  the  Maya,  including  the 
some  writers.  Other  popular  names  for  Quiches,  Kachiquels,  etc  Portions  of  the 
the  American  Indian  are  Red  men  Aztec  tribes  were  also  found  in  Central 
or  Redskina,  Various  theories  as  to  America.  In  South  America  the  leading 
their  Asiatic  origin  are  current,  but  so  and  more  advanced  families  were  those 
far  as  is  known  their  culture  is  indigen-  that  made  up  the  Peruvian  Bmpire, 
ous,  being  the  reactions  of  the  Indian  to  among  which  uie  Inca  race  and  the  Ay- 
his  environment.  The  Eskimo,  the  most  maras  were  the  chief.  The  Araucanians» 
northerly  of  the  tribes,  extends  across  the  to  the  south  of  these,  in  Chile,  had  a  con- 
continent  along  the  Polar  Sea.  South  siderable  resemblance  to  the  Algonquins 
of  these  are  the  Athabascan  jsroup.  rep-  and  Iroquois  of  North  America.  The  re- 
resented  bv  the  Ten*  a.  Kaiyunkho*  maining  portions  of  South  America,  in- 
*tenne,  and  Tutehonekurqin  tribes  on  eluding  tne  great  alluvial  tracts  of  the 
the  Yukon  River.  The  other  Athabascans  Atiannc  slope,  were  principally  occupied 
are  chiefly  found  between  Hudson's  i,j  the  Guaranis;  but  along  its  northern 
Bay  and  the  Rodsy  Mountains,  but  coast  were  found  the  Caribs,  who  spread 
include  also  the  Dogribs,  Caribou  also  over  the  Antilles  and  most  of  the 
eaters,  Nahan^  Yellowknives  and  Slav6  West  Indian  Islands.  In  the  extreme 
Indians  of  northwestern  Canada  and  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  live  the 
Beaver  Indians  on  I^ke  Athabasca;  the  taU  Patagonians  or  Tehuelches,  and 
large  Navajo  tribe  of  Arizona  and  New  squalid  families  in  some  respects  resem- 
Mexicp.  and  the  Apaches,  of  Arison^  fjing  the  more  debased  Australians. 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma.    Canada  and       _  xi.     i     *  ^    xi.     *      _a        t 

the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  ^  By  some  ethnologists  the  American  In- 
were  formerly  inhabited  bv  the  Algonquiw  ^aM  are  considered  an  aboriginal  and 
and  the  Iroquois,  gener^y  at  war  with  Biofle  stock ;  by  others  a  mixture  of  Mon- 
each  other.  The  extreme  west  of  the  golian,  Polynesian,  and  Caucasian  typ«i; 
Algonquin  region  was  occupied  by  the  and  by  others  as  derived  from  the  graft- 
Blackfeet  Indians;  the  Ojibwas,  or  Chip-  ing  of  Old  World  races  on  a  true  American 
pewas,  held  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior;  race.  They  are  generally  characterized  as 
south  and  west  of  Hudson's  Bay  were  the  having  long,  black,  and  straight  hair, 
Crees.  The  Leni-Lenape  section  of  the  scanty  beard,  heavy  brows,  receding  tore* 
Algonquin  group  comprised  the  five  na-  head,  dull  and  sleepy  eyes,  a  salient  and 
tions  of  the  Delawares.  including  the  dilated  nose,  full  and  compressed  lips, 
Mohicans.  The  Iroquois  included  the  and  the  face  broad  across  the  cheeks, 
Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas.  which  are  prominent,  but  less  angular 
and  Mohawks,  wno  formed  a  league  of  than  in  the  Mongolian.  The  facial  angle 
five  nations,  afterwards  joined  by  the  is  about  76*  (about  5®  less  than  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Hurons  were  of  the  European  average)  :  the  hands  and  feet 
Iroquois  group.  The  Sioux  group  oc-  are  small  and  well  proportioned.  The 
cupied  the  plains  between  the  Rocky  complexion  varies  from  dark-brown  to 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  and  in-  almost  white ;  a  somewhat  reddish  tint  is 
dnded  tiie  Assinlboins,  Winnepegs,  lowas,  common.  The  North  American  Indian  is 
I>akotas,  Omaha%Osages,  Kansas,  Crows,  described  as  of  haughty  demeanor,  tad- 
and  Mandans.  West  of  the  Mississippi  turn  and  stoical;  cunning,  brave,  and 
also  were  the  Pawnees  about  the  often  ferocious  in  war;  bis  temperament 
28-0 
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Indians  India  Bubber 

poetic  and  imaginative,   and  his  simple  000,000.    In  South  America  their  number 

eloquence  of  great  dignity  and   beauty,  is   probably   about   10,000,000,   many   of 

The  Mexico-Peruvians  worshiped  the  sun  them  being  more  or  less  civilised  and  pro- 

with  human   sacrifices   and   the  grossest  fessing  Christianity, 

rites.     Those  of  the  United  States  and  Tndian  Shot  (^<>^*mi  tfidioa),  an  or- 
Canada  believe  in  the  two  antagonistic        ***«*■"  maawh  iiamental    plant    of    the 

principles  of  ^ood  and  evil,  and  have  a  Arrow-root  family,  found  in  most  tropical 

general  belief  in  manitous,  or  spiritual  be-  countries.    The  seeds  are  round,  hard,  and 

ings,  one  of  them  being  spoken  of  as  the  black,  hence  the  name  of  Indian  shot  ap- 

Oitche  Manitou,  or  Great  Spirit     They  plied  to  the  plant 

believe  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  TniliflTi  f^Tiin-mAr  the  name  given  to 
into  other  men  and  into  animals,  and  in  J-"*"»^  DUUUner,  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
demons,  witchcraft,  and  magic.  They  be-  summer  weather  which  generally  occurs 
lieve  in  life  after  death,  where  the  spirit  towards  the  end  of  autumn  in  North 
is  surrounded  with  the  pleasures  of  the  America,  usually  in  November, 
•happy  hunting  grounds,'  though  they  Indian  TemtorV,  ®^  Oklahoma. 
have  no  idea  that  the  acts  of  their  present  *"*"«***  A^xxx«/vijr, 
life  can  have  any  connection  with  their  Tildian  YelloW  ^^  PUBEE,  a  pig- 
future  happiness.  They  adopt  a  totem  *  ***  9  ment  of  a  bright 
or  symbol  of  the  name  of  the  progenitor  yellow  color,  hut  not  permanent;  used 
of  the  family;  thia  is  generally  some  in  water-color  painting.  It  is  composed 
animal  (the  turtle,  bear,  and  wolf  being  of  the  phosphate  of  urea  and  lime,  and 
favorites),  which  is  the  mark  of  families  is  imported  from  India, 
even  when  expanded  into  tribes.  No  mar-  TyuItq  Pon^r  ^  name  originally  giv- 
riage  rite  is  necessary  beyond  the  consent  ■*-u-^"^«*  xa^ici,  ^^  j^  ^  ^^^„  Hgjj^^ 
of  the  parties  and  their  parents ;  but  the  absorbent  buff  paper  made  by  hand  in 
wife  may  be  dismissed  for  trifling  causes,  China.  The  use  of  the  word  '  India '  was 
and  polygamy  is  allowed.  In  ancient  probably  due  to  the  tendency  to  give  that 
times  the  Dody  was  covered  with  furs  and  name  to  anything  originating;  in  the  Elast 
skins  according  to  the  seasons,  but  now  Its  first  use  was  in  printing  very  fine 
the  white  man^  clothes  and  blanket  have  engravings,  which  were  therefore  com- 
generally  superseded  the  native  dress ;  monly  called  *  India  proofs.*  The  orig- 
though  the  moccasin  of  deer  or  moose  inal  India  paper  was  introduced  into 
hide,  and  in  the  wilder  tribes  the  orna-  Europe  in  1841,  where  tests  showing  its 
mental  leggings  and  headdresses  are  great  strength  and  durability  created 
largely  retained.  Their  dwellings  are  made  wide  interest  among  paper  manufactur- 
of  bark,  skins,  and  mattings  of  their  own  ers,  who  thereupon  undertook  to  duplicate 
making,  stretched  on  poles  fixed  in  the  it  The  term  is  now  used  to  describe  an 
ground.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  bow  extremely  light,  thin  paper,  very  tough 
and  arrow,  the  spear,  tomahawk,  and  and  opaque,  made  principally  in  England, 
club,  to  which  have  been  added  the  gun  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Holland  and 
and  knife  of  the  whites.  Canoes  are  made  Belgium,  and  used  especially  in  print- 
of  loes  hollowed  out,  or  of  birch  bark  ing  Bibles,  but  also  frequency  in  other 
stretched  over  a  light  frame,  skilfully  fas-  books  where  it  is  desirable  to  reduce 
tened  with  deers'  sinews,  and  rendered  their  bulk  and  weight  without  affecting 
water-tight  by  pitch.  The  Indians  of  the  their  durability,  or  necessitating  smaller 
United  States,  however,  are  now  largely  type. 

gathered     into     reservations     and     their       India  paper  is  essentially  a  rag  paper, 

former  dress,  arms  and  habits  are  being  no  mechanical  wood  pulp  being  used.  The 

changed  for  those  of  the  whites.    Civiliza-  opaque  character  is  due  to  the  large  per- 

tion   is   invading   them   and   driving   out  centage  of  mineral  matter  remaining  in 

their  older  characteristics.     This  is  espe-  the  fiber.     Even  more  important  than  the 

cially  the  case  with   the  large   numbers  materials  used  is  the  great  skill  and  care 

now  dwelling  in  the  former  Indian  terri-  exercised    throughout    the    processes    of 

tory,    now    Oklahoma.     The    antiquities  manufacture  to  retain  the  mmeral  matter. 

found  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  ruins  Tndift  Allbber  ^  peculiar  elastic  sub- 

of  elaborate  buildings  in  Central  Amer-  ********  ^••^""^^'stance     composed     of 

ica,   prove  that  the  semi-civilized   races  carbon  and  hydrogen,  found  in  suspension 

there  existing  had  made  considerable  prog-  in    the    milky   juice    of    many    different 

ress  in  sculpture  and  architecture.     The  families    of   plants.      (See   Caoutchouc.) 

number  gf  Indians  in  the  British  posses-  The    crude    rubber   is    usually    prepared 

sions   is^about^  130.000,    in    the    United  where  the  juice  is  collected,  by  drying  the 

States  (1910),  265,683,  in  Central  Amer-  Juice  over  a  fire  in  the  sun  on  moulds  of 

ica  1.500.000,  and  in  Mexico  4,000.000,  in  clay,  paddles,   or  lasts ;   by  evaporating 

all  North  America  somewhere  about  6,-  the  jmce  in  the  sun  and  removing  tJie 
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Boccessive  pellicles  formed  on  the  surface ;  heavily  on  the  sources  of  supply  and  Con- 
or by  coagulating  the  juice*  as  in  Nica-  siderably  increase  the  market  value  of 
ragua,  by  an  application  of  the  juice  of  rubber.  The  insufficient  supply  has  led 
the  bejuca  vine,  and  kneading  and  rolling  to  active  search  for  new  sources  and  the 
the  coagulated  mass.  Most  of  the  rubber  development  of  existing  sources,  espe- 
of  commerce  is  derived  from  Brazil  and  cially  that  of  Mexico,  which  has  oecome 
the  Andes  states  of  South  America,  also  one  uf  the  important  rubber  producers, 
from  Central  America,  Mexico,  etc;  Lazaculapa  district,  Chiapas,  is  the 
smaller  quantities  from  Java,  Fenang,  largest  in  the  world,  with  7.TX)0,000  trees 
Singapore,  Assam,  and  South  Africa.  The  and  an  output  of  100,000  lbs.  The  ex- 
purest  comes  from  Parft,  Brazil,  in  large  port  from  Brazil  in  1910  was  38,963 
bottles  and  thick  plates.  Prior  to  the  intro-  tons,  of  which  17,071  came  to  the 
duction  of  rubber  into  Burope,  in  the  early  United  States.  The  Palo  Amarillo  tree 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  and  the  Guayule  shrub  of  Mexico  yield 
already  been  turned  to  various  domestic  rubber  in  addition  to  the  regular  rubber 
and  industrial  uses,  such  as  the  making  tree,  and  rubber-yieldinf[  plants  have 
of  bottles,  syringes,  boots,  and  water-  been  found  elsewhere,  as  in  Mozambique 
proofing,  by  the  natives  and  residents  and  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi,  where 
along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  In  is  a  thick  vine  called  the  laudolphia, 
'Europe  the  first  important  practical  ap-  which  yields  this  product 
plications  of  it  are  associated  with  the  TndiGfl.tivA  (in-dik'a-tiv),  that  mood 
names  of  Mackintosh,  the  patentee  in  •fc"*"^«*«'**«  of  the  verb  in  which  some- 
1823  of  a  waterproofing  process  by  the  thing  is  said  positively;  hence  it  has 
solution  of  the  gum  in  oil  of  turpentine  also  been  called  the  positive '  mood,  as 
and  alcohol  and  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  distinguished  from  the  subjunctive  and 
Handcock,   the   inventor   of   the   *  masti-  potential. 

cator,'  a  machine  for  the  condensation  of  TTldica.tor  (in-di-k&'tur),  (1)  an  in- 
crude  lumps  or  shreds  of  caoutchouc,  as  -^-^^^^^^v*  strument  for  ascertaining 
imported,  into  compact  homogeneous  and  recording  the  pressure  of  steam  ^  in 
blocks  for  subsequent  division  into  cakes,  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  in  con- 
sheets,  rollers,  etc.  Its  great  modern  tradistinction  to  the  steam-gauge,  which 
utility,  however,  is  due  to  the  American  shows  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
inventor,  Charles  Goodyear,  the  in-  boiler.  (2)  An  apparatus  or  appliance 
ventor  of  the  vulcanizing  process,  in  in  a  telegraph  for  giving  signals  or  on 
which  rubber  is  hardened  by  the  addi-  which  messages  are  recorded,  as  the  dial 
tion  of  sulphur,  patented  in  1844.  and  index  hand  of  the  alphabetic  tele- 
Since  then  its  uses  have  multiplied  so  graph.  (3)  A  genus  of  African  birds, 
rapidly  that  it  is  employed  in  every  de-  the  honey-guides  or  honey-guide  cuckoos, 
partment  of  industry.     Thus  apart  from  See  Honey-guide. 

its  use  in  blocks  and  sheets,  etc.,  in  tapes  Tti|I'|a  TflTicmnvps  the  class  of  Indo- 
or threads  for  weaving  into  elastic  tis-  -^"^^  Aittuguag^cs,  European  (Ar- 
sues,  and  as  varnish  for  waterproofing,  it  yan)  languages  comprising  the  dialects 
is  employed,  in  combination  with  other  at  present  spoken  in  India,  as  Hindi, 
resinous  materials  in  a  solvent  such  as  Hindustani,  Mahratti,  Bengali,  and  the 
naphtha,  as  a  cement  or  marine  glue,  dead  languages  Prakrit,  Pali,  and  Sans- 
When  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  skrit 

sulphur,  etc.,  it  is  used  for  the  manufac-  Tndiction     (in-dik'shun),   in   chronol- 

ture  of  overshoes,  boots,  gloves,  life-pre-  *    **avi/xvai.    ^^y^  ^  period  or  cycle  of 

servers,  gas-bags,  steam  and  water  pack-  fifteen  years,  supposed  to  relate  to  some 

ing,    belting,    nre-hose,    tubing,    springs,  judicial  acts,  probably  the  publication  of 

tires,    artificial    sponges,    etc      With    a  tariffs  of  the  taxes  which  took  place  at 

larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  cured  stated    intervals    under    the    Greek    em- 

or  vulcanized  by  exposure  to  a  high  tem-  perors.      Three    sorts    of    indiction    are 

perature,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  mentioned: — (1)     the    Ciesarean,    which 

of  combs,  pen  and  pencil  holders,  rulers,  fell  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of  October, 

inkstands,      buttons,      canes,      syringes,  or  24th  of  September;   (2)   the  indiction 

jewelry,  and,  when  colored  with  vermilion,  of  Constantinople    (beginning  A.D.  312), 

for  mountings  for  artificial  teeth,  etc.   In  on  the  1st  of  September;  and    (3)    the 

combination  with  asphalts,  oils,  and  sul-  pontifical  or  Roman,  which  begins  on  the 

phur,  etc.,  and  vulcanized   (kerite)   it  is  calends    of    January.      We    find    ancient 

used  for  covering  telegraph  wires.    A  new  charters  in  England  dated  by  indictions. 

field  for  its  use  has  lately  developed  in  the  Tndictinttnt    (in<Jlfment),   in  law,   a 

large  automobile  tires,  the  rapid  progress  ^  ***w**w    written     accusation     of 

of    the    automobile    industry    having    so  one  or  more  persons  for  a  crime  or  miii- 

greatly  increased  the  demand  as  to  bear  demeanor,    preferred    to    and    presented 
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upon  oath  by  a  srand  Jury  to  a  court,  cun tains  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  pure 
Indictments  must  have  a  precise  and  suf-  indigo  blue,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
ficient  certainty.  substances   called    indigo   gluten,    indigo 

Indi^'eation  (jn-di-Jest'yun).  See  yellow,  indigo  red,  etc.  Artificial  indigo 
xuuA5«^ovxvu    i)ygpepgia,  Is  now  produced  by  chemical  processes, 

Tndinrka  (en-dye-ger'kA),  a  river  having  been  discovered  in  1878.  This  has 
XUUX5XJ.AA  q£  Eastern  Siberia,  flow-  come  into  use  sufficiently  to  diminish  the 
ing  northwards  into  the  Arctic  (>cean;  demand  for  the  natural  product,  and  is 
length  750  miles.  said  to  be  superior  to  the  latter  in  color 

Indigo    (in'dl-gO),    a    blue    vegetable   and  wearing  powers. 

0       dye,   extensively   employed  in  TndilTO-bird      ^  North  Ameridhi  bird 
dyeing  and  calico-printing;  an  important  ^  '    (Cyanoapiza      cyanea) 

commercial  product  in  the  East  and  West  of  the  finch   family.      It  is  of  a  deep- 
Indies,  Mexicov  Brazil,  Erypt,  etc.     It  is   blue  color,  and  is  a  good  songster, 
chiefly  obtained  from  various  leguminous  TTldifirO"COT)T)er    ^^®    native    protosal- 
plants   of   the   genus   In^ofira,   herba-  .   ^     w^^^**,  phide    of   copper,    of 

ceous   or   shrubby   plants,   with    pinnate  an  indigo-blue  color, 
leaves,  and  small,  blue,  purple,  or  white  Indierofera     (in-di-gofe-ra),  a  large 

^/  genus    of    plants,    nat. 

order  Leguminosse,  including  about  220 
species,  indigenous  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  See  Indigo. 
Indi&rometer  On-di-gom'e-t^r),  an 
.»u^A^vAAj.«^v^^A  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  color  of  indigo. 
Indimn  (i^'di-um),  a  metal  discov- 
^^^^  ered  by  Reich  and  Richter 
in  1863  by  means  of  spectroscopic  analy- 
^    ^  ^.  ,    ,  .„         sis   in   the  «inc-blende  of   Freiburg.     It 

pea-shaped  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  has  been  isolated  in  smaU  quantities, 
racemes.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  and  is  of  a  silver-white  color,  soft,  and 
equatorial  regions  of  the  globe.  The  marks  pftper  like  lead;  specific  gravity, 
species  most  commonly  cultivated  are  the  7.421  at  l6'*.8.  The  metal  is  refitted  to 
L  Anil,  a  native  of  Tropical  America,  cadmium  and  «inc,  and  its  spectrum  ex- 
but  now  cultivated  also  in  the  East  In->hibits  two  characteristic  lines,  one  violet 
dies ;  the  /.  tinctoria,  also  cultivated  in  and  another  blue. 

both  Indies;  and  the  /.  casrulea.  The  TriflA-niiiTifl.  the  name  now  given  to 
/.  tinctoria  is  the  species  most  abun-  *-"">v-vuj.iia,  ^j^^  southeastern  penin- 
dantly  cultivated.  The  greater  part  of  the  sula  of  Asia,  comprising  Burmah,  Siam, 
indigo  used  pt  the  present  day  comes  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Anam, 
from  India,  especially  from  the  provinces  etc.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Farther 
of    Ben^l,    Oude,    and    Madras.      The  India. 

ground  is  ploughed  towards  the  end  of  TnHn-T^nrn'nPflTi  T.q  vicynQcyjia 
the  year,  and  the  seed  sowed  in  the  Anao-JJiUropcan  LiangUageS, 
early  spring  of  the  following  year.  The  also  called  AbyaI?  or  Indo-Gebmanic,  the 
first  cutting  of  the  plants  takes  place  most  important  of  the  great  families 
about  midsummer,  and  the  second  about  into  which  human  speech  has  been 
two  months  later,  the  process  of  extract-  divided,  spoken  by  various  peoples  in 
ing  the  dye  varying  as  the  leaves  are  Asia  and  Eurooe.  Th^  chief  branches  of 
fresh  or  dried.  Indigo  occurs  in  the  this  family  are  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic, 
market  in  pieces  which  are  sometimes  including  English,  German,  Dutch,  Dan- 
cubical,  sometimes  of  an  irregular  form ;  ish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  the  extinct 
these  pieces  are  easily  broken,  the  frac-  Gothic;  the  Slavonic  (Polish,  Russian, 
ture  being  dull  and  earthy.  The  color  Bohemian);  the  Lithuanian;  the  Celtic 
varies  from  light-blue  to  blackish-blue;  (Welsh,  Irish.  Gaelic,  Breton)  ;  the  Latin 
when  rubbed  with  the  nail  a  copper-  or  Italic,  and  the  Romance  tongues  de- 
colored streak  is  formed  on  the  surface  soended  from  it  (French.  Italian, 
of  the  mass.  Indigo  is  insoluble  in  water,  Spanish,  Portuguese)  ;  the  Greek,  the 
but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  cer-  Armenian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Sanskrit 
tain  deoxidizing  agents  it  becomes  soluble  All  these  tongues  are  regarded  as  being 
in  alkaline  solutions,  losing  its  blue  coloi*  descended  from  a  common  ancestral 
and  forming  a  green  solution  from  which,  tongue  or  parent  speech,  spoken  at  some 
when  precipitated  by  acids,  it  becomes  remote  period  in  the  original  home  of 
white,  but  it  instantly  becomes  blue  on  the  Aryans.  This  home  has  been  vari- 
exposure  to  the  air.    Commercial  indigo  ously  located  in  Central  Asia,  Scandi- 
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navia,  Caucasia*  etc.,  by  diflPerent  of  Swarga,  the  beautiful  paradise  where 
writers;     See  Philology,  the  inferior  gods  and  pious  men  dwell  in 

Indore    ^^^^^^^^^  (In-dOr'),  a  protected   full  and  uninterrupted  sensuous  felicity. 
^  native  state  of  Hindustan,  con-  Tndre    (j^^^J^^)*  *  department  of  Central 
nected  with  Central  India,  and  consisting  France;     area.      2666    sauare 

of  several  detached  portions,  the  largest  miles.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
being  bisected  by  the  Narbada;  total  Loire,  which  receives  its  waters  by  the 
area,  8400  sq.  mUes.  It  forms  the  rem-  Indre,  a  river  of  140  miles  length,  the 
nant  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mahratta  Creuse.  and  the  Cher.  The  department  is 
dynasty  of  Holkar,  and  Holkar  as  the  generally  flaL  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
family  name  is  associated  with  the  title  the  sunace  is  arable.  Large  crops  of 
Maharajah,  which  belongs  to  the  ruler  wheat  and  barley  are  produced;  other 
of  the  state.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Vin-  important  crops  are  hemp  and  flax.  A 
dhya  Mountains,  and  much  of  the  coun-  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  occupied 
try  is  well  wooded.  Indore  is  generally  by  vineyards.  The  minerals  include  iron, 
fertile,  the  cultivated  crops  including  lithographic  stones,  and  several  varieties 
wheat,  rice,  millet,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  of  marble.  The  principal  manufactures 
oil-seeds,  tobacco,  and.  opium,  which  is  are  fine  woolen  doth,  and  iron  and  steel 
one  of  the  principal  products.  Among  goods,  linen,  hosiery,  etc..  Chftteaurouz 
the  inhabitants  are  numerous  Bheels.  is  the  capital.  Pop.  290,216. 
The  ruling  class  are  Mahrattas.  The  Tndre-et-Loire  (a^dr-^lwftr),  a  de- 
Holkar  dynasty  was  founded  by  Mulhar  *******  ^  ^^  -"vxx*^  bartment  of  Central 
Rao  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  France;  area,  237T  square  miles.  It 
century.  Their  dominions  were  at  one  belongs  to  the  basin  or  the  Loire,  and 
period  much  more  extended  than  at  pres-  is  traversed  both  by  it  and  its  tributary 
ent  Pop.  about  850.600. — Indobe.  the  the  Indre,  as  also  by  the  still  more  im- 
capital,  is  of  modern  origin,  and  in  recent  pprtant  tributaries  the  Vienne .  and  the 
times  has  rapidly  increased.  The  Ma-  Creuse,  besides  the  Cher.  They  are  all 
harajah's  palace  is  the  most  conspicuous  navigable  within  the  department,  and 
edifice.  The  British  residency  is  one  of  furnish  it  with  almost  unlimited  means 
the  handsomest  in  Hindustan.  Pop.  of  water  communication.  The  surface  is 
(19U)  44,947.  finely    diversified,    and    more    than    one- 

TTirlnrsATnATif  (in-dors'ment),  or  En-  half  is  arable.  Hemp  and  flax  are  ex- 
Xiiuurscmcut  dorsement.  See  Bill,  tensively  cultivated,  and  fruit  is  very 
Indra.  (in'dra),  a  Hindu  deity,  origi*  abundant  Iron  is  worked  to  some  ex- 
********  nally  representing  the  sky  or  tent;  and  there  are  valuable  millstone 
heavens,  and  worshiped  m  the  vedic  quarries.  Clay,  both  for  ordinary  pur- 
period   as   the   supreme  god,    though   he   poses  and  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery,  is 

abundant  The  manufactures  are  not  of 
much  importance.  Tours  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  337,916. 

Induced  Current    <eu;^^„-^^^^^^ 

tricity  which  is  produced  or  excited  in  a 
conductor  when  the  magnetic  field  in 
which  it  is  placed  is  altered  in  any  wav ; 
that  is,  1st  when  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  a  neighboring  conductor  is 
altered ;  or  2d,  when  a  neighboring  con- 
ductor in  which  a  current  flows  is  altered 
in  position ;  or  3d,  when  a  neighboring 
magnet  is  moved;  or  4th,  when  the  ma^ 
neazation  of  a  neighboring  magnet  is 
altered.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  closed  cir- 
cuit say  a  coil  of  wire  with  its  ends 
India.— Coleman's  Hindu  Mythology.  joined,  through  which  no  current  is  pass- 

-^  ,  ,  u    jt     X       1        ***?»    *"®    motion    of    a    magnet    in    its 

afterwards  assumed  a  subordinate  place  neighborhood    will    induce   a   current   in 
in  the  Pantheon.     He  is  wmmonly  rep-  it  the  direction  of  this  current  being  al- 
resented  with  four  arms  and  hands  nding  ways  such   as   to   oppose   the   motion, 
on   an    elephant      When    painted    he   is  Tndnction    (in-duk'shun),  in  logic,  is  A 

covered  with  eyes.     He  is  at  once  benefi-  J-Hauciion    ^^^^  process  of  reasoning  M 

cent  as  giving  ram  and  shade,  and  awful  by   which   we    rise    from    the   particular  ■ 

aAd  powerful  in   storm  as  wielding  the  to  the  general,  and  is  the  counter-process  ^ 

thunderbolt     In  one  aspect  he  is  lord  to  deduction.     In   induction   particulars  ^ 
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are  not  only  raised  into  generals,  but 
these  into  still  hicher  generalities.  In 
following  this  method  we  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  obtain  a 
conclusion  much  wider  than  the  premises. 
Thus  a  person  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence easily  arrives  by  induction  at  the 
conclusion  that  fire  burns  wood,  and  when 
any  piece  of  wood  whatever  is  presented 
to  him  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  fire  will  bum  it  As  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  particulars  can  be 
observed,  there  is  always  a  certain  risk 
of  error,  and  the  inductive  method  must 
be  worked  with  extreme  caution;  but 
science  properly  so  called  would  be  im- 
possible if  we  did  not  presuppose  a 
faculty  of  arriving  from  experience  at 
the  knowledge  of  truths  not  contained 
in  that  experience.  Hence  the  ground 
of  induction  is  the  established  fact  that 
nature  is  uniform. 

TTii1iitf«finTi  ^  English  ecclesiatical 
inaUCXlOn,  law,  the  investing  of  a 
derk  presented  to  a  benefice  with  the 
temporalities  thereof.  The  person  in- 
ducting takes  the  derk  by  the  hand, 
and  lays  it  on  the  ring,  key,  or  latch 
of  the  church-door  or  wall  of  the  church ; 
or  he  delivers  a  clod,  turf,  or  twig  of 
the  glebe,  and  thus  gives  corporal  pos- 
session of  the  church.  The  doors  are 
then  opened,  the  clerk  put  into  the 
church,  and  the  bell  tolled  to  make  the 
induction  known.  The  incumbent  must 
assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  Scotland  the 
minister  is  inducted  by  the  presbytery. 
TviiliitftfinTi  Eleotbomaonetio,  the 
XnauCi;iony  action  by  which  a  current 
of  electricity  is  produced  in  a  conductor 
when  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  altered  in  any  way.  See  Ir^ 
duced  Current. 

TriflnrtioTi  Electbostatic,  the  ac- 
inaucuon,  tion  by  which  the  distri- 
bution of  a  charge  of  electricity  on  a 
conductor  is  altered  by  the  approach  of 
an  electrified  body.  When  a  body 
charged  with  one  kind  of  electricity  is 
approached  towards  an  insulated  con- 
ductor which  originally  had  no  charge, 
a  charge  similar  to  that  of  the  influenc- 
ing body  is  produced  on  the  remote  side, 
and  an  equal  charge  of  the  opposite  kind 
on  the  near  side  of  the  insulated  conduc- 
tor. It  is  to  the  mutual  induction  be- 
tween the  two  coatings,  one  charged 
positively,  that  the  Leyden-jar  is  indebted 
for  its  large  electrical  capacity. 
Tti^ti#»'Hoii  Magnetic,  the  action  by 
inaUCUOn,  ^^lich  iron  and  other  sub- 
stances become  magnetic  wlwn  in  a  mag- 
netic    field,     that     is,     when     in     the 


neighborhood  of  magnets  or  currents  of 
electricity.  See  Electro-magnetism,  Mag- 
netism, 

Induction-coU,  ?°,tr*'Sr'R»hm: 

korff,  in  which  rapid  breaking  and 
making  of  the  current  of  electrici^  in  a 
primary  short  coil  of  wire  gives  rise  to  a 
succession  of  induced  currents  (see  In- 
duced  Current)    of   very   great   electro- 


Induction-coil. 


motive  force  in  a  long  secondary  coiL 
Such  a  coil  often  consists  of  a  copper 
wire  manv  miles  in  length,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  powerful  sparks  passes  be- 
tween its  terminals  wnen  the  primary 
current  is  rapidly  made  and  broken. 

Indulerence  U''-*^"^'^®'^^),  in   the 

a.Ai.i*iM5^uv^  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem is  the  remission  granted  by  the 
church  to  a  repentant  sinner  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  his  sin,  whether 
this  punishment  be  the  pains  of  purga- 
tory, or  penance  which  the  church  has 
the  right  to  impose  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  sin.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  indulgence  is  never  to  be  consid- 
ered as  constituting  a  remission  of  the  sin 
itself.  The  principle  of  indulgences 
rests  on  that  of  good  works.  Many 
saints  and  pious  men  have  done  more 
good  works  and  suffered  more  than  was 
required  for  the  remission  of  their  sins; 
these  are  known  as  works  of  superwo- 
gation,  and  the  sum  of  this  surplus  con- 
stitutes a  treasure  for  the  church,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  pope,  who  is 
privileged  to  make  use  of  it  as  he  finds 
advisable  in  exchange  for  pious  works. 
Indulgences  are  of  two  kind^:  plenary^ 
when  considered  an  equivalent  subsd- 
tute  for  all  penance ;  and  partial^  when 
only  a  portion  of  penitential  works  is 
relaxed.  Local  indulgences  are  attached 
to  particular  places,  real  indulgences  to 
various  good  works.  The  historic  origdn 
of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the  public 
penances  and  the  canonical  punishments 
which  the  early  Christian  church  imv 
posed  on  offenders,  especially  on  those 
who  were  guilty  of  anv  grievous  crime, 
such  as  apostasy,  murder,  and  adultery. 
When  ecclesiastical  discipline  became 
milder  it  was  allowed  to  commute 
these  punishments  into  fines  for  the  ben* 
efit  of  the  church.  The  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  name  indul- 
gence    was     by     Alexander    II     in    the 
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Indus  Infallibility 

eleventh  centurT,  but  the  institutioii  report  thereon.  Societies  of  this  kind 
itself    was    in    full   development    during  have  made  no  progress  in  the  U.  S. 

the  Crusades.   At  first  the  only  soiree  Industrial  Education  ^°  ^  ^^9*^ 

of  indulgences  was  in  Rome,  and  they  *"^»*o«'-^*«**  ■"^»*^«'«'*v"'  sense  in- 
coold  be  obtained  only  by  going  there,  eludes  all  vocational  education  relating  to 
The  supposititious  abuse  of  granting  in-  the  industries.  In  common  usage,  how- 
dulgences  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Luther,  ever,  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the  pro- 
and  the  Protestant  theologians  have  al-  fessional  training  of  the  engineering 
ways  found  indulgences  one  of  the  most  schools  (see  Technical  Schools),  or  to 
assailable  points  of  the  Roman  Catholic  manual  training  of  the  elementary  schools 
system.  (see  Manual  Training),  but  to  the  field  of 

Tni^Tia  (in'dus),  the  chief  river  of  the  specialized  training  lying  between  the 
xuaus  northwest  of  Hindustan.  It  has  two.  Both  trade  and  technical  education 
a  length  of  about  1800  miles,  drains  an  are  the  development  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
area  of  about  370,000  square  miles,  and  tury,  and  owe  their  appearance,  on  the 
rises  in  Tibet  on  the  north  of  the  Uimft-  one  hand,  to  the  growth  of  the  factory 
laya  Mountains.  At  first  it  flows  in  a  system  with  its  division  of  labor  and  the 
northwesterly  direction,  but  after  burst-  breakdown  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
ing  through  the  Himftlayas  flows  south-  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  increased  appli- 
west  till  it  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  cation  of  science  to  the  industries.  The 
At  Attock  it  is  joined  by  the  Kabul  first  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
from  Afghanistan,  and  here,  950  feet  such  education  in  the  United  States  was 
above  the  sea,  it  is  nearly  800  feet  wide,  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  evening 
and  from  30  to  60  feet  deep  according  schools  under  private  auspices.  The  first 
to  the  season.  Near  Mittankot  it  receives  trade  school  established  in  the  United 
on  the  east  the  Panjnad,  or  united  States  was  the  New  York  Trade  School, 
stream  of  the  *  Five  Rivers '  of  the  Pun-  founded  in  1881.  Another  movement 
jab.  In  Sind  it  gives  off  several  extensive  led  to  the  establishment  of  preparatory 
arms  or  canals,  which  are  of  great  value  trade  schools  for  youths  of  legal  working 
for  irrigation ;  and  below  Haidarabad  it  age,  who  now  leave  the  elementary  schools 
divides  into  a  number  of  mouths.  Its  in  large  numbers.  These  schools  do  not 
delta  extends  about  130  miles  along  the  aim  at  specialized  trade  training,  but  af- 
coast  Vessels  drawing  more  than  7  ford  instruction  that  will  give  a  boy  or 
feet  cannot  generaUy  enter  any  of  its  girl  a  definite  advantage  in  entering  ui?on 
mouths;  but  steamers  of  Ught  draught  the  work  of  mill  or  factory,  or  in  entering 
ascend  from  Haidarabad  to  Multan.     ^     upon  apprenticeship  at  a  skilled  trade.    A 

Industrial  and  Provident  Soci-  tr\?ning^n'^c^me1Sal^lstebUshme^ts^1s 
a4^*ao  societies  that  carry  on  some  combined  with  general  and  technical  in- 
eiieS,  ^P^jg  loP  l-he  mutual  benefit  struction  in  a  school,  has  also  taken  prac- 
of  the  members.  In  Great  Britain  vari-  tical  form  in  certain  dties. 
ous  acts  have  been  passed  for  the  regu-  Inertia  JV°"!''^^i*"*) '  "^^  Vis  iNER'n^ 
lation  of  such  societies,  the  most  r^,,  ^*  (Lat.  the  ^  power  of  inactiv- 
important  being  in  1876,  amending  and  ity ;),  the  passiveness  of  matter,  or  its 
consolidating  il  previous  acts.  The  mdifference  to  rest  or  motion.  Newton  s 
Societies  which  may  be  registered  under  firat  law  treats  of  this  property,  m  virtue 
this  act  are  societies  for  carrying  on  any  of  which  a  b<^y  at  rest  will  remain  at 
labor,  trade,  or  handicraft,  whether  rest,  and  a  body  m  motion  will  continue 
wholesale  or  retail,  of  which  societies  to  move  m  a  straight  line  and  with  a  uni- 
no  member  other  than  a  society  registered  form  velocity  unless  some  force  acts 
under   this  act  shall  have  or  claim  an  upon  it. 

interest  in  the  funds  over  £200.  No  jj^f j^mijility  (in-fal-i-bin-ti).  ex- 
society  can  be  registered  which  has  a  -■■^Aaxxiuxxxvjr  emption  from  the  pos- 
membership  of  less  than  seven  persons ;  sibilitv  of  error  in  regard  to  matters  of 
and  every  society  must  have  a  registered  both  faith  and  morals — a  claim  made  by 
office;  must  publish  its  name  outside  the  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both  on  its 
office  and  elsewhere :  must  submit  its  ac-  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  pope.  The 
counts  to  an  annual  public  audit ;  must  infallibility  of  the  church  is  of  two  kinds, 
send  annual  returnd  to  the  registrar,  etc.  actii^e  and  passive;  the  former  signifying 
A  register  of  its  members*  names  must  the  function  of  the  church  of  authorita- 
be  nroperly  kept.  The  registrar,  on  tively  settling  doctrinal  disputes ;  and  the 
aPDlicadon  of  one-fifth  of  the  members,  latter  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  she 
nuiy,  with  the  consent  of  the  treasurer,  can  never  embrace  erroneous  doctrine.  The 
aoDoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  ex-  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  settled  in  the 
anSne  into  the  affairs  of  4e  society  and  Vatican  Council,  1870.    The  dogma  was 
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Infection 


then  formulated  in  the  following  terms: 
— *  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma 
divinely  revealed;  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, when  he  speaks  «p  cathedra — that  in 
when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor 
and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of 
bis  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  de- 
fines a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals 
to  be  held  by  the  universal  church,  by 
the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  blessed  Peter — is  possessed  of  that 
infallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer willed  that  His  church  should  be 
epdowed  for  defining  doctrines  regarding 
faith  or  morals,  and  that,  therefore, 
such  definiti(ms  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are 
irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  church.*  A  consider- 
able body  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
falUbiUty  of  the  popes.  See  Old  Caih- 
oUc9, 

Infant  (K^*^^l'  \^"?  ^  ^®  ^ 

*****•**"  lish  and  American  law  for 
persons  who  have  not  attained  their 
majority,  that  is,  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  general,  contracts  made  by  in- 
fants are  not  binding,  except  for  necessa- 
ries suited  to  their  state.  Being  an  infant 
is  no  bar  to  criminal  proceedings;  but 
young  persons  are  not  punished  for  of- 
fences if  they  have  not  knowledge  and 
discretion  to  distinguish  them  to  be  such. 
Infants  require  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians  to  marry.  The  jurisdiction 
in  respect  to  infants  is  generally  vested 
in  either  probate  or  orphans'  courts. 
Tufftnf^  (jn-fAn'te),  or  Infant  (from 
iniaui^e  y^^  infant,  chUd),  the  title 
given  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  princes- 
ses are  called  infanta. 

Infanticide  (infan'tl-sld),  the  mur- 
AAu.cMj.vj.vj.iAv     jgj.    q£    ^^    infant,    a 

crime  that  is  especially  common  in  the 
case  of  illegitimate  children,  the  main 
cause  being  shame;  but  infanticide  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  puerperal  in- 
sanity. In  trial  for  infanticide  it  must 
be  proved  that  the  child  was  born  fully 
alive.  Infonticide  was  prevalent  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  modem  times 
manv  barbarous  nations  are  guilty  of 
wholesale  child-murder.  Among  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  and  aboriginal  Aus- 
triUians  the  destruction  of  infant  life  is 
systematized.  The  Hindus  destroy  female 
children  without  compunction,  and  anor- 
tion  is  common  among  the  Mohammedans. 
In  China,  also,  infanticide  is  common. 

Infantile  Paralysis,  SI  ^ '"I'^s  e°°a 

form  of  spinal  paralysis  occurring  fre- 
quently in  young  children.  It  comes  on 
suddenly,    and   the   paralysis   itself   may 


not  be  observed  until  several  days  have 
elapsed.  The  early  symptoms  are  fever, 
convulsions,  sometimes  vomiting,  and 
numbness  or  tinglinc  in  the  limbs 
affected.  The  paralysis  affects  usually 
one  leg,  more  often  two,  ocouionally  the 
arms  and  the  face.  The  whole  of  the 
limb  is  not  necessarily  paralyzed;  often 
only  a  certain  group  of  muscles  is  af- 
fected. These  muscles  rapidly  waste  and 
become  flaccid.  In  less  severe  cases  not 
the  whole  limb  but  only  a  group  of  mus- 
cles is  affected,  and  there  is  always  some 
hope  of  return  of  power.  Usually,  how- 
ever, a  limb  paralyzed  in  infancy  does  not 
grow.     Few  cases  are  fataL 

The  alarming  increase  of  the  disease  in 
the  United  States  within  recent  years 
has  led  to  wide  study  and  much  specula- 
tion.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the 
disease  is  transmissible  and  that  it  is 
due  to  a  specific  organism.  During  the 
acute  stages  of  the  disease,  therefore, 
patients  should  be  isolated  and  all  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  and  mouth  ^old 
be  disinfected.  Treatment  at  the  outset 
should  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
pain,  and  the  promotion  of  elimination 
by  means  of  laxatives,  nourishing  food, 
hot  baths,  etc.  About  a  month  afterward 
local  treatment  of  the  atrophied  muscles 
should  be  commenced,  and  effort  made  to 
prevent  deformities.  For  Uie  connection 
of  the  stable  fly  with  infantile  paralysis 
see  Stable  Fly. 

Infantry  ^  in'f an-trl ) ,  foot  -  soldiers 
•'  collectively.  Except  among 
semibarbarous  nations,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  institutions  of  chivalry, 
infantry  has  always  been  considered  the 
most  important  military  arm,  and  this 
has  been  peculiarly  the  case  since  the 
formation  of  standing  armies.  Infantry 
may  be  divided  into  various  classes,  most 
commonly  into  light  infantry  and  in- 
fantry of  the  line.  Under  equal  circum- 
stances well- trained  infantry  is  almost 
universally  successful  against  any  other 
kind  of  troops. 

Infant  Schools,  jf^Ct^-S-e  tt 

part  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the 
education  of  very  young  children.  Wald- 
bach.  in  Alsace,  and  New  Lanark,  in 
Scotland,  are  both  claimed  as  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  schooL 

Infection  (Jn-^ek'shun>^  a  term  some- 
^^  times  used   to  signify   the 

communication  of  disease  through  the  at- 
mosphere, as  contrasted  with  contagion 
(con,  and  tango,  to  touch),  communica- 
tion of  disease  through  the  medium  of 
touch.  In  many  cases  infection  and 
contagion  are  used  as  synonymous.  Some 
diseases   may   spread  in   both   manners. 
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Infectious  I)i8ease8  "*  Inflection 

Infectious  Diseases.  ®*®  ^^'***^*^'*-  i^o^ff^*»if',  R^olution  is  that  recovery 
.Mu«^vvAvu«  ^Ao^c»o^o.  f^^j^  jjj^  ^igordeF  which  is  effected  with- 

Infemal  Machines  (J»-'*f''^)»  9^^  ^e  interventioii  of  any  diaorganiz- 
*««„■.  vAucM.  «H.<«waj.i.u^»  contrivances  ing  process,  and  when  the  vessels  return 
made  to  resemble  some  harmless  object,  to  their  normal  condition  on  the  exciting 
yet  filled  with  a  dangerous  explosive,  cause  of  the  disorder  being  withdrawn. 
They  are  arranged  to  be  set  off  by  clock-  and  this  is  the  most  favorable  mode  of 
worky  or  on  opening  a  box  containing  termination.  If  inflammation  cannot  be 
the  explosive.  The  bombs  of  dynamite  resolved  it  may  go  on  to  suppuration, 
or  other  explosive  substance  now  so  often  when  the  skin  is  either  divided  by  the , 
thrown  or  set  off  by  a  fuse  for  the  knife  or  breaks  of  itself,  and  there  is  an 
purpose  of  causing  death  or  destruction  escape  of  a  yellow,  cream-like  fluid,  after 
of  property  must  be  classed  in  the  same  which  the  symptoms  may  abate.  The 
category.  tendency  to  suppuration  is  marked  by  the 

Infinite  (in'fin-it),  a  term  in  meta-  pain  becoming  full  and  throbbing,  while 
AUAuuuv  physics,  which  has  been  the  the  pulse  becomes  more  full  without  be- 
source  of  much  controversy.  Some  main-  ing  less  frequent  Mortification  is  ac- 
tain  that  there  corresponds  to  infinity  a  companied  by  the  sudden  cessation  of 
distinct  notion ;  while  others  aflirm  tiiat  pain,  and  there  is  the  actual  death  of  the 
the  word  is  a  name  for  a  mere  negative,  part  affected.  When  the  circumstances 
that. we  can  never  really  form  any  dis-  are  favorable  this  dead  part  sloughs  off 
tinct  idea  of  the  infinite.  by  a  vital  process  known  as  ulceration^ 

Infinitfifiimal  (in-fin-i-tes'i-mal),  in  and  the  cavity  gradually  fills  up  and 
amkuuuv^ojmuj.<m  mathematics,  an  in-  heals.  In  many  cases  inflammation  may 
finitely  small  auantity,  or  one  which  is  rather  be  considered  as  a  salutary  process 
BO  small  as  to  be  incomparable  with  any  than  as  a  disease,  for  it  frequently  pre- 
finite  quantity  whatever,  or  which  is  vents  evils  which  would  occasion  either 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity.  The  serious  or  fatal  consequences.  The  most 
infinitegimal  calculus  is  a  department  of  important  remedy  in  cases  of  severe  in- 
the  higher  mathematics  which  embraces  flammation  is  hot  fomentations,  blisters, 
both  the  diiferential  and  the  integral  oal-  bloodletting,  the  warm  bath,  combined 
cuius,  with  low  diet  and  perfect  quietude.     In 

TnflnitlVft  (in-fin'i-tiv),  the  indefinite  the  beginning  cold  is  excellent.  As  to 
A«i*nn»A¥^  jQQQ^  Qf  ^  yg,j.K  or  that  in  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  see  En- 
which  the  verb  is  represented  without  a  teritis;  of  the  eye,  see  Iritis;  of  the 
subject;  the  mere  name-form  of  the  verb,  bowels,  see  Peritonitis;  of  the  brain,  see 
As  the  verb  expresses  an  action,  or  a  Meningitis;  of  the  lungs,  see  Pneumonia. 
state,  it  generally  belongs  to  a  subject  Inflection  (it^'fiek'shun;  Latin,  in- 
whose  action  or  state  is  expressed;  but  ^**    flatio,     a     bending),     in 

if  we  wish  to  express  the  mere  idea  of  grammar,  the  changes  in  form  which 
this  action  or  state  we  use  the  infinitive,  words  undergo  in  consequence  of  standing 
which,  therefore,  in  many  languages  is  in  certain  relations  to  other  words  in 
employed  without  further  change  as  a  a  sentence.  These  changes  occur  for 
substantive — for  instance,  in  Greek  and  the  most  part  at  the  end  of  words,  and 
German — only  preceded  by  the  neuter  the  inflectional  elements  were  all  probably 
article.  The  infinitive  may  be  regarded  at  first  separate  vocables.  To  infiection 
as  the  point  of  transition  from  a  verb  to  belong  those  changes  which  comprise 
a  substantive,  and  is  often  used  as  the  cases,  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  etc  In 
subject  pf  a  proposition.  some  languages  we  have  positive  proof 

Ttifl-rmo-nr  (in-firm'a-ri).  See  Hos-  of  inflections  being  formed  of  words 
j.xuumaijr    ^^^^^^  originally  distinct.    Thus  Fr.  aimerai,  t 

TTiflflTViTnafinTi  (in-fla-mft'shun),  a  shall  love,  the  future  of  aimer,  to  love, 
xnnamuiaugu     ^  ^^^^    ^^^    ^  ^^  literaUy  and   historically,  I  have   to 

morbid  process,  of  which  the  most  obvious  love,  and  is  compounded  of  aimer,  to 
phenomena  are  pain,  swelling  of  the  af-  love,  and  ai,  1  have,  the  first  person 
fected  part,  perceptible  increase  of  heat  present  indicative  of  avoir.  The  same  is 
to  the  patient,  and  redness  beyond  the  the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  The 
natural  degree,  often  followed  by  febrile  loss  of  inflections  is  a  common  feature  of 
symptoms.  Inflammations  may  arise  the  Romance  tongues  as  compared  with 
from  external  injuries,  or  may  be  brought  the  Latin,  on  which  they  are  based,  and  is 
on  by  morbid  or  poisonous  matters  in  also  a  feature  of  ESnglish  as  compared 
the  system^sudden  changes  of  tempera-  with  Anglo-Saxon.  The  result  in  both 
ture,  etc.  The  three  commonly  described  cases  is  much  less  freedom  in  the  ar- 
terminations  of  inflammation  are  resolu-  rangement  of  words,  but  this  is  probably 
Hon,    suppuration    and    mortification  or  counterbalanced  by  greater  perspicuity. 
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Inflorescence 


Infusoria 


JJUlOreSCence^^y^  the  mode  of  flow- 
ering of  any  species  of  plant,  that  is, 
the  manner  in  which  its  blossoms  are 
grouped  together,  and  in  Ri>me  cases  in 
which   they   arc  sncressivoly   open.     The 


VaRIBTXBS  or  iNrLOBXSCKNCB. 


1,  Spike.  2,  Amentum  or  Catkin.  3,  Raceme, 
4.  Panide.  6,  Whorl.  6,  Umbel— o,  simple,  6, 
compound.  7,  Cyme.  8,  Corymb.  9.  Thyreue. 
10,  Head  or  Capitulum.  11,  Faaciculuf  or  Faacicle. 
12,  Spadix.     13,  Anthodiuin. 

principal  forms  of  inflorescence  are  the 
amentum^  corymb,  cyme,  raceme,  panicle^ 
thyrsus,  spike  whorl  (see  those  terms)  ; 
centrifugal  and  ceniriT^eial  are  also 
terms  applied  to  two  kinsd  of  inflores- 
fence. 

T-n  fl  «  ATI  "/ft  ( in-fl5-en'za ;  Italian,  in- 
Xnnuenzti  flu^nce),  a  term  used  to 
denote  an  epidemic  catarrh  of  a  rather 
severe  character,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  those  of  what  is  usually  called  a 
cold,  with  others  such  as  lassitude  and 
general  depression,  loss  of  sleep,  fever- 
ishness,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  some- 
times vomiting,  often  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  throat  and  pharynx,  bron- 
chitis, or  other  complications.  It  is  not 
usually  fatal,  the  patient  generally  re- 
covering in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  it 
sometimes  leaves  behind  chronic  bron- 
chitis or  consumption.  An  infectious  form 
of  influenza,  known  under  the  name  of 
la  grippe,  has  at  intervals  spread  ex- 
tensively. An  epidemic  of  it  began  in 
the  United  States  about  1890,  and  since 
that  date  it  has  never  quite  ceased,  occa- 
sionally breaking  out  severely.  It  is  very 
apt  to  leave  the  patient  with  some  or- 


ganic weakness,  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
system  seeming  the  most  susceptible  to 
its  attacks.  Premature  exertion  after  in- 
fluenza may  lead  to  heart  disease,  indi- 
gestion or  damage  of  the  nervous  system. 
Information  (In-for-mft'shun),  in 
XOIormauuiL  j^^^  ^  complaint  or  ac- 
cusation exhibited  against  a  person  for 
some  criminal  offence.  It  differs  in  no 
respect  from  an  indictment,  except  that  it 
is  filed  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
proper  law  oflScer  of  the  government,  ew 
officio,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
^rrand  jury.  The  process  has  not  been  put 
m  motion  by  Congress  for  misdemeanor, 
but  is  common  in  civil  prosecutions,  for 
penalties  and  forfeitures.  The  informa- 
tion is  usually  made  upon  knowledge 
given  by  some  other  person  than  the 
officer,  called  the  relator.  The  term  also 
denotes  a  written  statement  made  on 
oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  a  summons  or  complaint 
against  a  person. 

Informer  (in-^or'm6r).  in  law,  a  per- 
son  who  informs  or  prefers 
an  accusation  against  another,  whom  he 
suspects  of  the  violation  of  some  penal 
statute.  When  the  informer  is  entitled 
to  the  penalty  or  part  of  the  penalty, 
upon  the  conviction  of  an  offender,  he 
is  or  he  is  not  a  competent  witness,  ac- 
cording as  the  statute  creating  the  pen- 
alty has  or  has  not  made  him  so.  The 
early  legislation  in  England,  granting 
rewards  to  informers,  gave  rise  to  the 
most  flagrant  abuses,  and  police  oflScers 
made  a  trade  of  seducing  poor,  ignorant 
persons  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  es- 
pecially the  issuing  of  counterfeit  money, 
to  gain  the  reward. 

Infusion  (in-f^l'zhun),  a  solution  of 
some  veffetable  substance  in 
hot  or  cold  water,  such  as  are  often  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  water  em- 
ployed may  be  at  boiling  heat,  but  if  the 
substance  is  itself  boiled  the  result  is  a 
decoction.  In  preparing  certain  infu- 
sions cold  water  is  preferable,  as  bringing 
out  the  constituent  desired.  The  process 
of  making  an  infusion  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  making  tea. 
InfnSOria  (in-fa-s5'ri-a),  a  class  of 
minute,  mostly  microscopic, 
animals,  so  named  from  being  frequentiy 
developed  in  organic  infusions,  provision- 
ally regarded  as  the  highest  class  of  the 
Protozoa.  They  are  provided  with  a 
mouth,  are  destitute  of  pseudopodia,  but 
are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia.  Most 
are  free-swimming,  but  some  form  colo- 
nies by  budding,  and  are  fixed  to  a  solid 
object  in  their  adult  condition.  The  body 
consists  of  outer  transparent  cuticle,  a 
layer  of  firm  sarcode  called  tiie  cortical 
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Ingalls  Ingot 

layer,  and  a  central  mass  of  semiliquid    on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire^  1511,  was 
sarcode    which    acts    as    a    stomach.      A    her  most  famous  poem, 
nucleus,  having  attached  to  its  outside  a  Tii?eiIlfl.IIII     (ing'e- mAn),    Bernhabu 
spherical  particle  called  the  nucleolus,  is         s^-*****-"^     severin,  a  Danish   poet 
embedded  in  the  cortical  layer.    Contrac-   and  novelist,  born  in  1789 ;  died  in  1862. 

After  attaining  distinction  by  his  lyric 
narrative  ai^d  dramatic  poetry  he  trav- 
eled in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  in 
1818-19,  and  on  his  return  wrote  histori- 
cal romances  (taking  Scott  as  his  model) 
illustrative  of  the  habits  of  his  country- 
men during  the  middle  ages ;  some  of 
these  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Infirersoll  (in'ger-sol),  Ernest,  natu- 
7"  o  .  ^"  ralist,  born  at  Monroe,  Mich- 
igan, in  1852.  He  was  employed  on  the 
Hayden  Survey  and  the  Fish  Commission, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  works,  including 
Natural  History  of  Nests  and  Birds; 
Friends  Worth  Knowing;  The  Ice  Queen; 
_  „,         _  ^ild  Neighbors,  etc. 

Maqnifibo  Dbop  of  Wateb  SHowiKa  In^eraoll  Robert  Green,  orator,  born 

iNPoaoRiA,  ETC.  ***5^*ovxx,^^   Dresdcu,   New   York,   in 

1,  Volvos  globator(:i  plant,  a  low  form  of  Alfa).  1833.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
2,  Stentor  pplymorphua.  6,  L  rceolaris  scyphina.  1854,  soon  gained  distinction  as  an  ora- 
4,  Stylonychia  mytilua.  5,  Zoospermos  Feniasaci.  fo«  ^^a  pnffairpd  in  fht^  Pivil  -oLor  no 
6.  Trichoda  carinum.  7.  Monaa  termo.  8.  Pan-  ^nlAnpl  of  r  nnvnlrv  rilimnnf  h/  W 
dorina  morum.  9.  Buraaria  truncatella.  10.  ^?'^°^\.^\.  *  cavalry  regiment.  .He  be- 
VatfiDicola  crystallina.  11,  Cercaria  gibba.  12,  came  attorney-general  of  Illinois  in  1866. 
ZodBpermos  decumanus.  13,  Amphileptus  faaciola.  and  in  187G,  at  the  Republican  National 
14.  Vorticella  convallaria.  15,  Euptotee  tnmcatuB.  Convention,  made  a  striking  oration  in 
16,  Trachelocerca  olor.  favor    of    the    nomination    of    James    G. 

tions  of  the  body  are  effected  by  sarcode  IJfr  7eaw  ^ffec to^^^^ 
libers.  The  cUia,  with  which  most  are  fian  Sines  becomine*?^^^^ 
furnished,  are  not  only  organs  of  loco-  a  lecturer  on  thU  Lnd  ItLr  In^lc^ 
motion,  but  form  currents  by  which  food  hiif  S^^nHn/HmRpU  A  nnWin  Li?S!L«^«' 
is  carried  into  the  mouth.  Reproduction  ^^  SS  hi  1^  ^  estimation, 
takes  place  variously.  They  are  divided  t^^i,-  (inx'zlz)  Henry  David  »  mia 
into  tiiree  orders,  Ciliata,  Suctoria,  and  IngllS  VeHaSw/us  writeT  born  at  R^n." 
Flagellata,  in  accordance  with  the  char-  u^^^x,  in  179?^  HipH  in  T^mh.n  iftS 
actel  of  their  cilia  or  contractile  filaments  ffi?  wks'^i^ciudtVlL'^^^^^^^^ 
Many  of  the  organisms  formeriy  included  (1525),  Spain  in  1830.  Ireland  in  ISsl 
among  Infusoria  are  now  regarded  as  Of  his  fictitious  works  his  Vei?  G^i  B?m 
vegetable.  t^„w.t.w«  is  the  best  Some  of  his  works  appeared 
IngaUs  (Xif^^ak  ia^l^Sr/fn^'iS:  if'  ^^«  P-^^^^-  ^'  Derwen?  Con- 
^^oTeS\o''i\?h?^^^^  Ingoldsby,  1-ou.s.  See  Barharm, 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1862.  T'n«i/ilo4-oil4.  (inir'oi-stAt^  n  forHfipH 
From  1873  to  1890  he  was  a  United  lUgOlStadt  Vown  of  Bavaria  on  the 
States  Senator,  and  attained  a  wide  repu-  Danube.  35  miles  s.  w.  of  Ratisbon.  It 
tation  as  an  orator.  He  was  president  has  an  old  and  a  new  castie.  a  fine  old 
pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  dunng  his  last  Gothic  church,  a  Jesuit  college,  an  arse- 
three  years  of  service.  He  died-  in  1900.  nal,  etc. ;  manufactures  of  ordnance  and 
In&relOW    i>Jije-lo)»JKA^,  an  English  gunpowder,     breweries,    etc.      Ingolstadt 

•  fflQT  T  SS«Q^\  *'*'^ur'^  J®^'.^'^  H.^  university  of  some  cdebrity, 
in  1897.  In  1863  she  published  a  volume  founded  in  1472.  but  in  1800  it  was  re- 
of  poems,  which  ran  through  fourteen  moved  to  Munich.  Pop.  22,207. 
editions  in  five  years,  and  her  popularity  Tn^ot  (in»'Pot>,  a  small  bar  of  metal 
afterward  increased  both  through  her  ^^B^^  made  of  a  certain  form  and 
prose  writings  and  her  poetrv.  In  protfe  size  by  casting  it  in  moulds.  The  term 
she  wrote  novels  and  tales  for  children,  is  chiefly  anplied  to  the  small  masses  or 
including  Mop«a  l)f  Fatry,  Studies  for  bars  of  gold  and  silver  intended  either 
Stones,  Ofr  the  Skelhgs,  Barqh  de  Be-  for  coining  or  exportation  to  foreign 
renger,  Don  John,  etc.     Her  High  Tide  countries. 
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Ingres  Initiative  and  Bef  erendom 

Ini^rea  (^'i^)>  Je^i^  Dominique  An-  substances,  as  steam  of  hot  water,  vapor 

***o*''"  QU8TE,  a  French  painter,  bom  of  chloroform,  iodine,  etc. 

in  1781.    He  studied  under  David.   About  T-n'UQYfi'kQYiA     (in-y&m-bft'nlL),  aPortu- 

1804  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  J-iAiittiuuttiic     ^^^^^  district  and  sea- 

for   fifteen    vears,    and    after   a    further  port  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa, 

residence  of  four  years  in  Florence  he  sue-  There  are  cocoanut-palm,  sugar-cane  and 

ceeded  Denon  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  rubber  plantations,  and  coffee  rrows  wild, 

in  Paris,   his   fame   beinf   by   this   time  Native  pop.  of  district,  300,000.    Pop.  of 

fully  established.     In  1833  he  succeeded  town,  3500. 

Horace  Vernet  as  director  of  the  French  TnliArifciTi/^A     (in-her'i-tans).        See 

Academy    at    Rome.      In    1834    he    was  J-imcril/ailUC      JOeacent. 

nominated  Chevalier,  and   in  1845  com-  TnliAriiQ-n^^A    Tqv      A  tax  or  charge 

mander    of   the    Legion   of    Honor.      In  Aimcriiancc    X»i.     imposed  upon 

1855  he  received  the  grand  medal  of  honor  the  devolution  of  the  property  of  a  de- 

at  the  Internationar  Exhibition,  and  in  ceased   person   to   his   neirs  or  legatees. 

1862  he  was  made  a  senator  and  member  This  is  a  very  old  form  of  taxation,  and 

of  the  council  of  public  instruction.     He  was  first  imposed  in  the  Roman  Empire 

died  at  Paris  in  1867.     Among  the  best  to  raise  monev  for  the   support  of   the 

known    of    his    numerous    pictures    are  army.    In  England  such  taxes  are  known 

Bonaparte  a»  First  ConauL  (Edipua  and  as  *  death  duties,'  and  were  first  imposed 

the  aphinw,  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  painted  about  1780,  although  a  stamp  tax  existed 

in  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  apartments  as  early  as  1694.     Inheritance  taxes  are 

of  lie  Louvre;  Birth  of  VenuSt  Jesus  in  now  in  force  in  practically  all  the  coun- 

the  Midst  of  the  Doctors,  Molikre  in  His  tries   of   Europe   and   in   several   of   the 

Study,  VirffU  Reading  His  JEneid  to  Au-  United  States.    The  form  and  rates  of  in- 

gustus,  etc.  heritance  tax  vary  in  the  different  states. 

In^ria    (^'S^~^)>  ^  district  of  Russia,  Generally,  however,  the  tax  is  graduated 

xugxxa    forming  a  part  of  the  govern-  according  to  the  amount  of  property  in- 

ment   of    St    Petersburg,    in   which    the  volved,  in  several  states  running  from  1  to 

capital,   St  Petersburg,  is  situated,   but  5  per  cent 

at  one  time  belonging  to  Sweden.  Inia  (in'i-a)»  a  genus  of  Cetacea  be- 
In^rOSSiniT    U^i-KrOB'iog)!  inlaw.   See  longing    to    the   dolphin    family, 

a.u5xvooxu.5    Engrossing.  containing   only   one    known    species,    /. 

In^nlDhnS  (»°-K"l'^"8)f     or    Inoulp,  geoffroyensis,  about  eight  feet  in  lenjgth, 

o      ^  Abbot  of  Croyland,  is  sup-  found  in  the  Amazon, 

posed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about  _    . ,  •    ^  •  ^      ^    *  « 

1030.  He  became  a  favorite  of  Edgitha,  Initiative    and    Bref erendum. 

the  wife  of  EMward  the  Confessor,  who  .         i,  ,     .  i  *.       u       u*  u  ^u 

introduced  him  to  William,  Duke  of  Nor-  a  system  of  legislation  bjr  which  the  peo- 
mandy.  In  1051  he  became  his  secretary,  P\ot  a  State  can  either  initiatemeasures 
resigning  that  office  in  1064,  when  he  be-  *«  ^  enacted  by  their  own  vote  into  laws, 
came  a  monk  in  the  abbey  if  Fontenelle,  jr  cause  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
in  Normandy,  whence  he  was  invited  to  *«  be  referred  to  them  for  approval  or 
England  by  William,  and  created  abbot  rejection.  This  system  prevails  m  Swit- 
of  the  rich  monastery  of  Croyland.  He  J^rland  and  was  adopted  in  Soug  Da- 
died  in  1109.  A  history  of  the  monastery  kota  in  1898.  and  Oregon  in  1902.  In 
of  Croyland  from  664  to  1091  was  long  the  latter  State  it  has  been  actively 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  believed  to   applied  and  with  an  effect  that  has  led 

various  other  States  to  adopt  it,  in  the 
form      of      constitutional      amendments. 
•  These  include   Montana   in   1906,   Okla- 

homa in  1907,  Maine  and  Missouri  in 
1908,  Arkansas  and  Colorado  in  1910. 
Several  'other  States  have  adopted  it 
in  partial  form,  and  it  is  growhig  in 
popularity.  In  no  other  State,  however, 
is  it  as  far  reaching  in  scope  as  in 
Oregon,  and  nowhere  else  is  it  in  such 
active  operation.  The  principle  of  the 
InhAlar.  Initiative     and     Referendum     has    been 

adopted  in  many  cities  which  have  the 
be  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  or  commission  form  of  government  as  an 
fourteenth  century.  important   aid   to   its  efficiency.     To   it, 

TTlhfl.lAr  (in-hft^er),  an  apparatus  for  in  some  instances,  has  been  added  the 
xiuiax^i.    inhaling  vapors  and  volatile  Recall,  a  provision  which  gives  the  power 
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Injections  ^  Ink 

to  recall  from  office  any  official  with  criminal  law.  Disobedience  to  an  injunc- 
whose  conduct  the  public  is  dissatised.  tion  constitutes  contempt  of  court,  pun- 
This  has  been  applied  in  the  cases  of  ishable  accordingly.  The  free  use  of  the 
unsatisfactory  mayors  of  Los  Angeles  injunction  power  against  labor  organiza- 
and  Seattle.  The  Constitution  of  Ari-  tions  has  of  late  years  given  rise  to  much 
zona,    formed    in    1910,    contained    pro-   bitter  feeling. 

visions  for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  Jnk  ^  liquor  or  pigment  used  for 
and  Recall,  going  so  far  as  to  make  the  •*"**^>  writing  or  printing.  All  ordinary 
latter  applicable  to  judges  who  failed  to  writing  inks  owe  their  properties  to  the 
give  satisfaction.  This  provision  was  presence  of  gallate  or  tannate  of  iron 
objected  to  by  President  Taft  and  by  held  in  suspension  by  means  of  gum. 
Congress,  and  when  the  constitution  Gall-nuts  contain  gallotannic  acid,  which 
was  accepted  by  Congress  in  1911,  it  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  per-salta 
was  with  the  requirement  that  this  appli-  of  iron ;  they  also  contain  pectose,  which 
cation  of  the  Recall  to  judges  should  be  converts  gallotannic  acid,  when  exposed 
eliminated.  to  the  air,  into  gallic  acid.     This  latter 

In"iectiOTia^^'^'J®*^'s^^"=^)»  i^  surgery,  acid  colors  ferric  salts  a  much  deeper 
Aujv^vbxvuo  flyijg^  different,  according  black  than  the  former  acid.  The  essen- 
to  the  different  effects  desired  to  be  pro-  tial  points  in  the  preparation  of  a  good 
duced,  thrown  by  means  of  a  small  writing  ink  are  therefore  the  presence 
syringe  into  the  natural  cavities  of  the  of  an  iron  salt,  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts 
body,  or  those  occasioned  by  disease,  and  gum,  and  the  allowing  the  mixture 
Wounds  and  sores  are  usually  cleansed  to  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
in  this  way  when  they  extend  far  below  air.  All  other  substances  which  are  added 
the  skin.  In  diseases  of  the  nose,  the  to  ordinary  ink  as  coloring  matters  in 
ears,  the  bladder  and  urethra,  the  uterus,  the  place  of  ^all-nuts  only  impair  its 
etc.,  injections  are  often  used.  Pure  quality.  As  ink  is  liable  to  become 
warm  water  is  injected  with  the  highest  mouldy  it  is  customary  to  add  a  small 
success  for  the  removal  of  pus,  blood,  quantity  of  such  substances  as  essential 
or  even  foreign  bodies.  Sometimes  as-  oils,  carbolic  acid,  crushed  cloves,  or 
tringent  medicines,  to  restrain  excessive  sometimes  corrosive  sublimate,  in  order 
evacuations,  sometimes  stimulating  ones,  to  prevent  this  result  For  copying  ink 
sometimes  soothing  medicaments,  to  a  little  Qugar  is  added,  which  prevents  it 
mitigate  pain,  etc,  are  added  to  the  drying  before  a  copy  can  be  made.  The 
water.  so-called  alizarin  inks  differ  from  ordi- 

Tni^fcp+nr  (in-Jek'tur) ,  an  apparatus  nary  inks  in  containing  a  little  free  acid, 
xuj^\/i/vx  jf^j.  supplying  water  auto-  and  usually  also  a  small  quantity  of  in- 
matically  to  steam  boilers.  Feed  pumps  digo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  add.  whick 
for  feeding  water  into  boilers  are  difficult  prevents  too  pale  an  appearance  in  writ, 
to  keep  in  order  when  driven  at  high  mg.  Such  inks  become  very  black  by  ex- 
speed,  and  some  form  of  injector  is  now  posure  to  ammoniacal  fumes.  Ink  is  some- 
in  general  use  in  place  of  high  speed  times  prepared  in  cakes  or  powder,  which 
pumps.  The  principle  is  to  permit  steam  when  dissolved  in  water  may  be  used  as 
to  escape  from  the  boiler  into  a  cham-  ordinary  ink;  the  thickening  ingredients 
ber  supplied  with  water  from  without,  added  are  usually  madder  and  indigo  dis- 
the  steam  pressure  being  sufficient  to  solved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Colored  writing- 
force  this  water  into  the  boiler  through  inks,  as  red,  blue,  etc,  are  simply  solu- 
an  aperture  opening  into  its  lower  part  tions  of  some  coloring  materials,  cochineal 
Injectors  are  in  general  use  in  locomotive  and  Brazil-wood  being  used  for  red,  Prus- 
boilers,  in  which  the  steam  pump  worked  sian  blue  for  blue,  etc.  Gold  and  silver 
only  when  the  engine  was  in  motion,  so  inks  consist  of  a  fine  powder  of  the  metals 
that  if  it  stood  still  for  any  length  of  suspended  in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic. — 
time  the  water  in  the  boiler  was  apt  Marking  ink  usually  consists  of  a  solution 
to  get  too  low.  The  injector  overcomes  of  silver  nitrate  thickened  with  gum  and 
this  deficiency  and  keeps  the  boiler  con-  sometimes  colored  by  means  of  sap-green, 
stantly  supplied  with  water  when  it  is  — Printing  ink  may  be  made  by  boiling 
making  steam.  linseed-oil  and  burning  it  about  a  minute, 

TYiiTiTi/tfiAti  (in-jungk'shun),  a  writ  and  mixing  it  with  lampblack,  with  an 
Xlijuiiutiuii  yfi^ich  issues  under  the  addition  ol  soap  and  resin.  If  it  be 
seal  of  a  court  of  equity,  to  restrain  wished  to  obtain  colored  printing  inks, 
proceedings  in  other  courts,  or  a  pro-  this  may  be  done  by  adding  the  necessary 
nibitory  writ  restraining  a  person  or  pigments  to  the  oil  while  it  is  beinr 
persons  from  doing  some  act  which  ap-  heated.  Vermilion  is  used  to  give  a  red 
pears  to  be  against  equity,  and  the  com-  color,  ultramarine  for  blues,  and  lead 
mission   of  which  is   not  punishable  by  chromate  for  yellows. — Lithographic  inhf 
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Inkberry  Innocent 

used  in  printiiijK  from  the  stone,  is  usually  as  security  for  the  price  of  their  lodging 
composed  of  virgin  wax,  dry  white  soap,  and  entertainment 

tallow  or  lard,  shellac,  mastic,  and  lamp  Tll]ifl.te  IdCAfl  (in'n&t),  certain  pri- 
or Paris  black. — Sympathetio  inks  have  *****«*''^  **»**€»•»  mary  notions  or  im- 
been  sometimes  used  in  secret  correspond-  pressions,  supposed  b^  some  philosophers 
ence.  They  are  of  various  kinds.  For  to  be  given  to  the  mind  of  man  when  it 
instance,  characters  written  in  solutions  first  receives  its  being,  and  to  be  brought 
of  cobalt,  lemon  juice,  and  dilute  sul-  into  the  world  with  it  Desc^trtes  disfin- 
phuric  acid  make  no  appearance  on  the  guished  ideas  into  innate^  adventitious^ 
paper,  but  become  visible  when  treated  and  factitious.  An  innate  idea  he  de- 
with  some  other  solution  or  exposed  to  scribed  as  not  one  that  presents  itself 
the  action  of  heat  always  to  our  thought,  for  there  could  be 

Inkberrv  ^^  Winterbebrt  (Ilex  no  such  idea ;  but  one  that  we  have  within 
AUA.v«^xxj  glabra^  an  evergreen  wrub  ourselves  the  faculty  of  producing.  He 
belonging  to  the  holly  family  Ilioinw  with  did  not  enumerate  such  ideas,  however, 
glossy  leathery  leaves  and  black  berries.  Tnness  (^i^'i^eB),  Gboboe,  landscape 
The  pokeweed  is  also  called  by  this  name.  •*'****^°"  painter,  was  bom  at  Newburgh, 
Inkerm&nn  Un-k^r-mAn'),  a  town  of  New  York,  in  18^.  No  painter  has  rep- 
MMMjx%,M.xiLa,AM.MM.  ^^^g^  govemmcnt  Tau-  resented  the  aspects  of  nature  in  the 
rida,  in  the  Crimea,  at  the  head  of  Sebas-  American  climate  with  deeper  feeling,  a 
topol  harbor.  It  is  famous  for  the  signal  finer  sentiment  of  light  and  color,  or  a 
victory  of  the  allies  in  the  Crimean  war  better  command  of  technical  resources, 
over  the  Russians  on  November  5,  1854.  His  American  Sunset  was  selected  as  a 
T«*lA<Mil  xrrg^i'AmmTti'wra  The  Inland  representative  work  of  American  art  for 
Inland  waterways,  wlter wa^S  the  Paris  ExposiUon  of  1867.  He  died 
Commission,     appointed     by     President  Jj  1894.  ^         ^v       ..  « 

Roosevelt  in  1907  to  consider  the  question  InnOCent  ^l?  ""^ent),  the  name  or 
of  the  improvement  and  control  of  river  ,  ^,  ^  thirteen  popes,  of^  whom 
communication  in  the  United  States,  drew  ^^Y  5®i.  ^oll?^°8  ^^  ^  particmarly 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  the  rail-  o^^t  with  :--Innocent  I,  succeeded  Anas- 
roads  originally  extended  the  commerce  of  tasius  I  as  Bisho?  of  Rome  in  402.  He 
the  country,  their  arbitrary  regulations  supported  St  Chrysostom,  and  renounced 
had  eventually  destroyed  the  traffic  on  the  the  communion  with  the  Eastern  churches 
waterways,  and  that  greater  advantages  ®n  account  of  their  treatment  of  that 
would  be  gained  by  the  utilization  of  eminent  man.  In  409  he  was  sent  to 
water  transportation  both  apart  from  and  obtain  terms  of  peace  from  Alaric,  but 
in  conjunction  with  the  railroad  system,  without  success.  He  died  in  417,  and  is 
The  commission  also  recorded  its  opinion  one  of  the  most  distinguished  saints,  his 
that  each  waterway  should  henceforth  be  <lay  being  July  28. — Innocent  II,  a 
developed  so  as  to  serve  as  far  as  possible  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected  pope  in 
the  joint  requirements  of  navigation  irri-  1130  by  a  part  of  the  cardinals,  while 
gation,  supply  of  pure  water,  and  storage  the  others  elected  Peter  of  Leon,  who  took 
of  machinery  power,  and  various  schemes  the  name  of  Anacletus.  Innocent  fled 
were  set  into  operation.  to  France,  where  he  was  acknowledged  by 

TiilflviTicy  (in-lft'ing),  is  the  art  of  T^uis  VI  and  by  Henry  II  of  England; 
Aiuajrxiig  ornamenting  flat  surfaces  also  by  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  who  con- 
of  one  substance  by  inserting  into  cavities  ducted  him  in  1133  to  Rome,  where  Ana- 
cut  in  them  pieces  of  some  other  sub-  detus  also  maintained  his  claims  as  pope, 
stance.  Various  kinds  of  metal  or  wood.  Innocent  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  though 
or  pearl,  ivory,  etc.,  are  employed  in  this  reinstated  in  1137  Anacletus  maintained 
process.  See  articles  on  Marquetry,  Dam-  himself  until  his  death  in  1138.  Innocent 
askeening.  Buhl,  Reisnertcorkt  Pietradura,  in  1139  held  the  second  CEcumenical 
Bidery,  Mosaic,  Council  in  the  Lateran,  which  condemned 

Tun  ^  river  of  Europe  which  issues  the  opinions  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and 
j,u,u.f  fj.^jjj  ^  ij^jjg  jjj  Switzerland  at  the  declared  the  decrees  of  Anacletus  null, 
foot  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  flows  through  Innocent  died  in  1143. — Innocent  III. 
Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  and  joins  the  Danube  Lothario,  Count  of  Segni,  bom  in  1161, 
at  Passau,  a  course  of  about  320  miles.  Its  "was  unanimously  elected  pope  at  tlie  age 
rapid  current  interferes  with  navigation,  of  thirty-seven.  He  displayed  great  energv. 
Tun  *  house  where  travelers  are  shel-  and  much  enhanced  the  papal  power.  He 
**"*>  tered  for  the  profit  of  the  provider,  excommunicated  Philip  Augustus,  King  of 
As  a  protection  landlords  have  a  lien  on  the  France,  and  laid  his  kingdom  under  an 
goods  of  their  lodgers  (with  the  exception  interdict  in  1200  because  Philip  had  repu- 
of  the  clothing  which  they  are  actually  diated  his  wife,  and  obliged  uie  king  to 
wearing),  so  tnat  they  may  retain  them  submit     He  extorted  a  similar  sobmis- 
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Innooents  Inns  of  Court 

sion  from  John,  king  of  England,  who  a  palace  of  Count  Frederick  of  Tyrol; 

refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Langton  the  town-house ;  the  Capuchin  monastery ; 

as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  laying  the   university ;   and  the  provincial  mu- 

the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and  in  seum.     It  has  manufactures  of  textiles, 

1212  formally  deposing  him.    Almost  all  substitutes  for  coffee,  etc.    Pop.  53,194. 

Christendom  was  now  subject  to  the  pope,  Trmfl  of  Ghancerv     ^  London,  nine 

two    Crusades    were   undertaken    at    his  ■•-****»  vx  vtaxcmav^xj,     institutions 

order,  and  his  influence  extended  even  to  named  Thavie's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Symond's 

Constantinople.     The  movement  against  Inn,     Clement's     Inn,     Clifford's     Inn, 

the  Albigenses  and  establishment  in  1198  Staple's  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  and  Barnard's 

of  the  inquisitorial  tribunals,  from  which  Inn,    formerly    preparatory    colleges    for 

the    Inquisition    itself    originated,    were  law  students. 

noteworthy  events  of  his  pontificate.  In  Timft  of  Goiirt  ^^^^  '^^^  ancient  so- 
1216  he  held  a  council  by  which  transub-  ******  ^*  vrvMj.v,  ^ji^^j^g  j^  London  ex- 
stantiation  and  auricular  confession  were  dusively  invested  with  the  right  to  call 
reaffirmed  as  dogmas,  and  the  Franciscan  to  the  English  bar ;  also  the  buildings 
and  Dominican  orders  were  confirmed,  belonging  to  these  societies,  in  which  the 
Innocent  died  in  1216.  He  left  various  members  dine  and  barristers  have  cham- 
works  on  legal  and  theological  subjects;  bers.  The  gentlemen  belonging  to  these 
and  the  Stahat  Mater,  Veni  8ancte  fifptr-  societies  may  be  divided  into  benchers. 
itus,  and  other  sacred  hjrmns,  are  said  outer  barristers,  inner  barristers,  and 
to  have  been  written  by  him. — Innocent  students.  The  benchers  are  the  highest 
XI,  Benedetto  Odescalchi,  bom  in  1611,  in  rank,  being  usually  Queen's  Counsel, 
served  in  his  youth  as  a  soldier,  took  and  it  is  they  who  have  the  right  of  grant- 
orders  at  a  later  period,  and  rose  through  ing  or  refusing  a  call  to  the  bar,  or  of 
many  important  posts,  until  he  was  disbarring  persons  unfit  to  practise.  The 
elected  pope  in  1676,  on  the  death  of  four  inns  of  court  are  the  Inner  Temple 
Clement  X.  He  was  eminent  for  probity  and  Middle  Temple  (formerly  the  dwell- 
and  austerity.  Though  hostile  to  the  ing  of  the  knights  templar,  and  pur- 
Jesuits,  whose  opinions  he  attacked  in  chased  by  some  professors  oi  law  more 
the    decree   Super   quihusdam   awiomatis  than    three    centuries    since)  ;    Lincoln's 


moralihua,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  condemn  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn  (anciently  belonging 

--'■•■        *" •      -  '■•      •  I  and  Gray).    Bach 

^_  _   _  Qg,  and  all  have  equal 

authority  of  the  pope  in  France  and  else-  privileges.     In   each   inn  buUding   there 


Molinus   and    the    Quietists.     Being   in-  to  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray). 

volved  in  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIV,  the  inn  is  self-governing,  and  all  have  equal 


where  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  IV  is  a  hall,  chapel,  library,  etc,  besides  sets 
Propoiiiiones  Cleri  OalHoani  (Four  Prop-  of  chambers  occupied  by  barristers  and 
osltions  of  the  Galilean  clergy,  1682).  solicitors.  Previously  to  being  called  to 
These  disputes  were  highly  favorable  to  the  bar  it  is  necessary  to  be  admitted  a 
the  Ejuglish  Revolution,  as  it  induced  the  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court  and 
pope  in  1689  to  unite  with  the  allies  to  go  through  a  certain  course  of  legal 
against  James  II,  in  order  to  lower  the  study  and  'keeping  terms.'  Any  person 
influence  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1689,  who  has  passed  a  public  examination  at 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  VIII.  any  university  in  the  British  dominions 
TTinnnPTif  ft  Feast  of  Holy,  variously  may  be  at  once  admitted  as  a  student  to 
xuixuuciito,  styled  Innocente' Day  and  any  of  the  inns.  Every  other  person 
Childermas,  a  festival  observed  in  the  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  English 
Western  Church  (including  the  Angli-  and  DEitin  languages  and  English  history 
can)  on  the  28th,  and  in  the  Eastern  before  a  joint  board  appointed  by  the 
Church  on  the  29th  December,  in  com-  four  inns.  No  solicitor,  parliamentary 
memoratlon  of  the  massacre  of  the  chil-  agent,  clerk  to  justice  of  the  peace,  or  to 
dren  at  Bethlehem  by  the  order  of  Herod,  any  barrister,  conveyancer,  solicitor,  etc., 
Tnns'hrnc'k  (ina'prook),  a  town  of  can  be  admitted  as  a  student  until  such 
xiAuouj.  uuik  Austria,  capital  of  the  person  ceases  to  act  in  any  of  these  capac- 
Tyrol,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Inn,  ities  and  has  taken  his  name  off  the  roll 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Sill,  surrounded  of  any  court  on  which  it  may  stand.  The 
by  striking  groups  of  lofty  mountains,  educational  year  is  divided  into  three 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are-  the  Hof-  terms.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory  on 
kirche  or  Franciscan  Church,  containing  students  either  at  lectures  or  private 
the  splendid  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Max-  classes;  nor  is  it  essential  to  study  the 
imiUan  I  and  the  tomb  of  Hofer;  the  practice  of  law  in  the  chambers  of  a 
church  of  St.  James ;  the  imperial  castle  barrister  or  pleader,  though  this  is  recom- 
or  palace;  the  Golden  Roof,  a  sort  of  mended.  A  term  is  kept  by  the  student 
oriel  window  roofed  with  gilt  copper,  and  being  present  at  six  dinners  during  the 
projecting  in  front  of  a  building  originally  term  in  the  hall  of  the  society  to  which 
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Inoculation  Inqnifdtioii 

he  belongs,  or  three  if  he  U  a  member  of  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1885  and  made 

one  of  the  British  universities.    Students  minister  of  the  interior  in  1892. 

are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  TnO'^xrnil^lfl.W    (  ^nov-r&tsl&f  ),       or 

Jurisprudence,   Roman   Civil  Law,   Con-  *"vwxc*v*€*w     Juno-Bbeslau,  a  town 

stitutional  Law  and  Legal  History,  the  of  Prussia,   province  of  Posen.     It  has 

Law  of  Real  and  Personal  History,  Com-  large    beds    of    rock-salt    and    saltpeter- 

mon   Law,   Equity,   and  •  Criminal   Law,  works.     Pop.  26,14L 

there   being   four  examinations   in   each  Jq^  FartibUS  Infid6linni   i^^®'^^^* 

Inocnlfttion  ^  ^^*ok-ti-la'shun),      in  belonging    to   infidels'),   the    title   given 

AuvviuaMvu.  nie^iicine,    the    introduc-  since   the  thirteenth  century   to  bishops 

tion,  by  a  sumcal  operation,  of  a  minute  appointed  by  the  pope  in  countries  where 

portion  of  infective  matter  into  contact  his    sway   is   not   recognized,   and    who, 

with  the  true  skin,  for  the  purpose  of  having  no  proj^er  diocese,  take  their  title 

exciting  artificially  a  milder  form  of  some  from  a  territory  which  may  have  onoe 

contagious  disease,  and  thereby  protecting  formed  a  see,  but  does  no  longer ;  thus 

the  human  system  against  similar  attacks  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Britain  for- 

in  future ;  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  merly    had    such    titles    as    '  Bishop    of 

such  a  process  can  be  only  of  efficacy  in  Nicopolis,'  'Bishop  of  Anazarba.' 

regard  to  diseases  which  attack  us  only  Tnaiiest    (ui'^^^t),    See  Coroner. 

once  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  such,  for  ^ 

instance,    as    smallpox.      The    term    is  Tnailiflition  (ii^-kwi-si'shun),    in    the 

chiefly  used  in  connection  with  bmallpox.  M.****»  vav*x  ^nimj  Catholic  Church, 

The  practice  of  inoculation  vnth  material  a  court  or  tribunal  established  for  tlie 

taken    from    a    smallpox    patient,    long  examination  and  punishment  of  heretics, 

followed   in   parts  of   Wales,   was  seem-  The  institution  was  founded  in  the  twdfth 

ingly  scarcely  known  throughout  England  century    by    Father    Dominic,    who    was 


century,  and  its  adoption  was  chiefly  due  to  incite  Catholic  princes  and  people  to 
to  the  exertions  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  oopose  heretics.  Pope  Gregory  iX  in 
Montagu,   who   became   acquainted  with  1233  completed  the  design  or  his  prede- 


it  in  Turkey.  For  many  years  the  prac-  cessors,  and  the  Inquisition  was  suc- 
tice  met  with  the  greatest  opposition,  cessively  introduced  into  several  parts  of 
both  from  the  medical  profession  and  the  Italy,  and,  with  certain  limitations,  into 
clergy ;  but  later  it  came  extensively  in  some  provinces  of  France.  It  never  man- 
vogue,  the  smallpox  thus  induced  beinr  aged  to  establish  itself  in  England  at  alL 
of  a  milder  and  much  less  often  fatal  The  tribunals  of  faith  were  admitted  into 
tvpe  than  ordinary  smallpox.  The  great  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
oblection  to  it  was  that  it  tended  to  spread  century ;  but  a  firm  opposition  was  made 
this  serious  disease,  inoculated  smallpox  to  them,  particularly  in  Castile  and  Leon, 
being  equally  infectious  with  the  other  and  the  bishops  there  maintained  their 
k^pd.  After  the  discovery  of  vaccination  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters, 
by  Jenner,  in  1798,  inoculation  was  grad-  A  change,  however,  afterwards  took  place ; 
nally  superseded,  and  the  British  legisla-  and  while  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
ture  even  prohibited  the  latter,  while  the  Inquisition  could  never  obtain  a  firm 
making  vaccination  compulsory.  See  footing — in  some  falling  entirely  into  dis- 
SmaUpow  and  Vaccination,  use,  as  in  BYance — in  Spain  it  became  a 

Inosite  (in'o-sit;  CtHuOe),  a  sac-  political  engine  towards  the  end  of  the 
^Mx\fox%t\i  cbarine  substance,  isomeric  fifteenth  century,  under  Ferdinand  and 
with  glucose,  found  in  the  muscular  sub-  Isabella,  who  used  it  as  a  weapon  to 
stance  of  the  heart,  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  break  the  strength  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
brain,  etc.  In  'Bri^ht's  disease'  it  has  render  the  royal  authoritv  absolute.  In 
been  found  in  the  nrme,  and  it  exists  also  1477,  when  several  turbulent  nobles  had 
in  several  plants.  been    reduced    in    the    southern    part   of 

Tnonve  Kaobu,  Count,  a  Japanese  Spain,  Queen  Isabella  went  with  tiie  Car- 
*"^ "'J'*'' statesman,  born  in  the  province  dinal  Pedro  Gonzales  de  Mendosa  to 
of  Cbosku  in  1839.  He  made  a  secret  Seville,  where  this  prelate,  as  Archbishop 
journey  to  Europe  with  Count  Ito,  serv-  of  Seville,  made  the  first  attempt  to  in- 
ing  as  a  common  sailor  on  the  voyage;  troduce  the  Inquisition,  especially  with 
and  on  their  return  they,  at  the  risk  of  regard  to  citizens  of  Jewish  oriidn.  After 
their  lives,  advocated  the  adoption  of  this  the  design  was  disclosed  of  extending 
Western  methods.  After  the  restoration,  it  over  the  whole  country.  In  the  as- 
in  1868,  he  was  constantly  employed  by  sembly  of  the  states  held  at  Toledo,  1480. 
the  government,  as  minister  of  public  the  erection  of  the  new  tribunal  was  urged 
works  and  foreign   secretary.     He  was  by   the  cardinal,  and  after  tome  oppo- 
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Bition  established  under  the  name  of  the 
General  or  Supreme  Inquisitor.  The  new 
court  was  opened  in  Seville  in  1481.  Tor- 
Quemada,  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent 
at  Segovia,  and  father-confessor  to  the 
Cardinal  Mendosa,  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
tirst  grand  inquisitor  in  1478.  The  Do- 
minican monastery  at  Seville  soon  became 
insufficient  to  contain  the  numerous  pris- 
oners, and  more  than  2000  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  burned  alive  in  the 
first  year  or  two.  The  pope,  however, 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  as  the  conversion  of  an  eccle- 
siastical into  a  secular  tribunal,  and 
repeatedly  summoned  the  inquisitor-gen- 
eral to  Rome.  Torquemada,  instead  of 
obeying,  sent  a  friend  to  defend  his  cause, 
and  in  1483  Siztus  IV  was  obliged  to 
yield  and  acknowledge  Torquemada  as 
inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and  a  later  bull  subjected  Ara^on,  Valen- 
cia, and  Sicily  to  the  inquisitor-general 
of  Castile.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
tribunal  was  attended  with  risings  and 
opposition  in  manv  places,  as  at  Sara- 
coesa,  but  the  people  were  obliged  to  yield 
in  the  contest.  The  tribunal  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and 
beoune  a  powerful  instrument  for  estab- 
lishing the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  on 
the  ruins  of  the  national  freedom;  for 
putting  down  the  clergy,  who  had  pre- 
viously acknowledged  only  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  see;  and  for  oppressing 
tUb  nobles,  and  taking  away  the  privileges 
of  the  estates.  The  property  of  those  who 
were  condemned  fell  to  the  king;  and, 
although  it  had  been  granted  to  the  In- 
quisition, it  was  still  at  his  disposaL  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  indeed,  devoted  a 
part  of  this  property  to  found  convents 
and  hospitals;  but  the  church,  notwith- 
standins,  lost  many  possessions  by  means 
of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  computed  that 
there  were  in  Spain  above  20,000  officers 
of  the  Inquisition,  called  familiars^who 
served  as  spies  and  informers.  These 
posts  were  sought  even  by  persons  of 
rank,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges 
connected  with  them.  The  supreme  tri- 
bunal, under  the  inquisitor-general,  sat 
at  Madrid.  He  was  assisted  by  a  council 
of  six  or  seven,  and  there  were  various 
officials  belonging  to  the  court,  the  one 
specially  appointed  to  carry  on  prosecu- 
tions being  called  the  fiscal.  As  soon  as 
an  accuser  appealed,  and  the  fiscal  had 
allied  upon  the  court  to  exercise  their 
authority,  an  order  was  issued  to  seize 
the  accused.  If  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
third  summons  he  was  excommunicated. 
From  the  moment  that  the  prisoner  was 
in  the  power  of  the  court  he  was  cut  off 
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from  the  world.  The  advocate  who  was 
appointed  to  defend  him  could  not  speak 
to  him  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
inquisitors.  The  accused  was  not  con- 
fronted with  the  accuser  nor  the  witnesses 
before  the  court,  neither  were  they  made 
known  to  him;  and  he  was  often  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion, or  to  explain  circumstances  which 
had  not  been  fully  explained  by  the  wit- 
nesses. Imprisonment,  often  for  life, 
scourginff,  and  the  loss  of  property,  were 
the  punishments  to  which  the  penitent 
was  subjected.  Wearing  the  tan-beniio, 
or  vest  of  penitence, — a  sort  of  coarse 
yellow  tunic,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  painted  over  with  devil» — 
was  a  common  method  of  punishment, 
the  penitent  having  to  wear  it  for  a  fixed 
period.  When  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  the  accused  the  auto 
da  /e.  or  ceremony  of  burning  the  heretic 
in  public,  was  ordered.    This  usually  took 

Slace  on  Sunday,  between  Trinity  Sun- 
ay  and  Advent.  As  'the  church  never 
pollutes  herself  with  blood,'  a  servant  of 
the  Inquisition,  at  the  dose  of  the  pro- 
cession and  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  pre- 
ceding the  execution  of  the  sentence,  gave 
each  of  those  who  had  been  sentenced  a 
blow  with  the  hand,  to  signify  that  the 
Inquisition  had  no  longer  any  power  over 
them,  and  that  the  victims  were  aban- 
doned (relawados)  to  the  secular  arm. 
A  civil  officer,  'who  was  affectionately 
charged  to  treat  them  kindly  and  merci- 
fully,' now  received  the  condemned,  bound 
them  with  chains,  and  led  them  to  the 
place  of  execution.  They  were  then  asked 
in  what  faith  they  would  die.  Those  who 
answered  the  Catholic  were  first  stran- 
gled; the  rest  were  burned  alive.  Even 
ui  more  modem  times  the  original  organi- 
sation of  the  Inquisition  was  but  little 
changed,  but  the  auto  da  fe  waf  seldom 
witnessed  after  t^e  sixteenth  century. 
The  powers  of  the  court  latterly  became 
more  limited,  however,  by  various  restric- 
tions, and  at  last,  under  Joseph  Bona- 
farte,  it  was  abolished  altogether  in  1806. 
t  was  reestablished  in  1814  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  but  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Cortes,  in  1820,  it  was 
again  abolished.  According  to  the  esti- 
mate of  its  historian,  Uorente,  the  num- 
ber of  victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
from  1481  to  1808  amounted  to  341,021, 
a  gross  exaggeration,  according  to  Pres- 
cott  Of  this  number,  82,000  were 
burned. 

The  Inquisition,  abolished  for  Italy  by 
Napoleon  in  1808,  restored  in  Rome  by 
Pius  VII  in  1814,  still  exists,  nominally 
at  least,  as  one  of  the  'congregations.* 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  under  it. 
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TjigaTntv  (in-«an'i-ti),  a  general  term 
•^  comprising  every  form  of  in- 
tellectual disorder,  whether  consisting  in 
a  total  want  or  alienation  of  understand- 
ing, as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the  diseased  state 
of  one  or  several  of  the  faculties.  Med- 
ical writers  have  adopted  different  sys- 
tems of  classification  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject;  but  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  is  that  which  comprises  all 
mental  diseases  under  the  four  heads  of 
mania,  melancholy,  dementia  or  fatuity, 
and  idiocy.  Idiocy  is  either  a  congenital 
or  an  acquired  defect  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Congenital  idiocy  may  originate 
from  a  malformation  of  the  cranium,  or 
of  the  brain  itself.  Acquired  idiocy  pro- 
ceeds from  mechanical  injury  of  the  cra- 
nium, or  from  injury  or  disease  of  the 
brain,  from  excess  in  sensual  indulgences, 
etc  (See  Idiot,)  Dementia  is  marked 
confusion  of  thoui^hts,  loss  of  memory, 
childishness,  a  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  volition,  and  general  weak- 
mindedness  ;  it  differs  from  idiocy  in  being 
curable.  Cretinismf  sometimes  given  as 
a  separate  category,  is  a  form  of  idiocy 
associated  with  a  characteristic  malforma- 
tion of  the  body.  Mania  is  a  species  of 
mental  derangement  characterized  by  the 
disorder  of  one  or  several  of  the  faculties, 
or  by  a  blind  impulse  to  acts  of  fury. 
Adults  are  the  principal  subjects.  Fe- 
males are  more  exposed  to  it  than  males. 
Violent  emotions,  a  dissipated  life,  excess 
in  any  indulgence,  sometimes  produce  it. 
It  is  sometimes  cured,  but  sometimes  re- 
mains stationary,  and  sometimes  is  con- 
verted into  dementia.  Melancholy  is  a 
species  of  mental  disorder  consisting  in  a 
depression  of  spirits.  Some  dark  or 
mournful  idea  occupies  the  mind  exclu- 
sively, so  that  by  degrees  it  becomes 
unable  to  judge  rightly  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  faculties  are  dis- 
turbed in  their  function^.  Several  kinds 
of  melancholy  are  distinguished ;  the  dis- 
tinctions are  founded,  however,  mostly  on 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  among  the 
more  important  of  which  are  love,  relig- 
ious views,  repeated  failures  to  reach  an 
earnestly  desired  end,  a  sudden  nervous 
shock,  and  the  like.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  various;  sometimes  It  lasts  a 
series  of  years;  sometimes  it  ceases  of 
itself,  or  is  cured  by  medical  aid.  Very 
frequently  melancholic  patients  commit 
suicide,  a  tendency  that  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. In  it  also  bodily  health  is  likely 
to  be  neglected,  thus  leadine  to  certain 
other  diseases.  See  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Lunacy,  Non  compos  mentis,  etc. 

Inscriptions,  jrre:''of°a   tot  eS: 
graved  or  inscribed  on  stone,  metal,  clay, 


or  other  durable  material  Inacriptions 
of  this  kind  remain  in  manv  cases  our 
sole  source  of  knowledge  of  long  periods 
of  ancient  history.  Probably  more  than 
150,000  inscriptions  have  been  found  of 
varied  character,  and  an  extensive  litera- 
ture has  grown  up  around  them.  Very 
many  of  them  are  mortuary  epitaphs. 
Far  more  important  are  records  or  events 
in  the  history  of  kings,  commercial  con- 
tracts and  religious  inscriptions. 
Insecticides  nn-sek'tl-sldz),  sub- 
stances, not  necessarily 
poisonous,  used  to  prevent  or  destroy  the 
insect  enemies  of  plants.  Biting  or 
gnawing  insects  are  destroyed  by  mixtures 
of  arsenic,  such  as  Paris  green,  arsenate 
of  lead,  and  London  purple;  suckinr  in- 
sects by  suffocating  substances,  such  as 
soap,  sulphur  and  nyrocyanic-acid  gas. 

Insectivora  i!5:*%'^"*^^^"S>s.*?  <?- 

der  of  mammals  lidng  to 
a  great  extent  on  insects.  They  are 
plantigrade,  and  have  a  well-developed 
clavicle,  a  discoidal  placenta,  incisor 
teeth  larger  than  the  canine,  and  molar 
teeth  set  with  sharp  conical  cusps.  They 
are  usually  of  small  size,  and  many  of 
them  live  underground.  They  are  found 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  Australia  and  South  America.  The 
chief  insectivorous  families  are  the  Tal- 
pidae  or  moles,  the  Soricidce  or  shrew- 
mice,   and   the  Erinaceid©  or  hedgehogs. 

Insectivorous  Plants*  5^*?^  ^^^<^^ 

,  ,        ^    -  ,      .  '  derive  nour- 

isliment  from  the  insects  entrapped  bv 
them.  See  Dioncea,  Sundew,  Pitcher- 
plant, 

Insects.    See  Entomology. 

Insertion  0n-»*f'8hun),  in  ^botany. 
wxvA*  ^jj^  pj^^g  ^j,  jjj^^  ^i  attach- 
ment of  an  organ  to  its  support.  Inser- 
tion is  described  as  epigynous  when  on 
the  summit  of  the  ovary,  hypogynout 
when  beneath  the  ovary,  and  perigynout 
when  upon  the  calyx  surrounding  tiie 
ovary. 

Insessores  (in-se-sS'rgB),  in  omithol- 
ogy,  the  perchers  or  pas- 
serine birds,  an  extensive  order  of  birds, 
comprehending  all  those  which  live  habitu- 
ally among  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  birds  of  prey  and  the  climbing  birds. 
The  toes,  which  are  three  before  and  one 
behind,  are  specially  adapted  for  perching 
and  nest-building.  These  birds  live  in 
pairs,  build  in  trees,  and  generally  dis- 
play great  art  in  the  construction  of 
their  nests.  In  them  the  organ  of  the 
voice  attains  its  utmost  complexity,  and 
all  our  singing  birds  belong  to  the  order. 
The  form  of  the  beak  varies  widely,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  foar 
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important  subordinate  groups.  (1)  The 
ConirostreSj  or  *  conical-beaked '  Inses- 
sores ;  (2)  The  Dentirostrea  or  *  tooth- 
beaked'  perchers;  (3)  The  Tenuirostrea, 
or  slender-beaked  perchers;  (4)  The 
Fisairoatres,  or  cleft-beak  (swallows, 
swifts,  goat-suckers,  etc.).  In  modern 
classincations   the    Fissirostres   are   gen- 


A,  Head  of  Hoopoe  (l/pupaepoiw),  showing  the 
tenuirostral  type  of  beak.  B,  Head  of  Red-backed 
Shrike  {LaniuB  eoUurio),  showing  the  dentiroetral 
type  of  beak.  C,  Head  of  White-bellied  Swift 
(X^ywdut  mdha),  showing  the  fisdroetral  type  of 
beak.  D,  Head  of  Com-bunting  (Emberiza 
mUiaria),  showing  the  coniroetral  t3rpe  of  beak. 
£,  Foot  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  (MotactUa  sulphured), 
F,  Foot  of  a  Finch  iPringiUa), 

erally  excluded  from  the  order,  which  is 
also  divided  otherwise.  Two  main  divi- 
sions, the  Acromyodi  or  singing-birds  and 
the  Meaomyodi  or  songless  birds,  are  now 
generally  recognized,  the  distinctive  char- 
acters being  based  on  the  structure  of  the 
larynx.  The  former,  again,  are  divided 
into  the  TurdiformeSt  or  thrush-like 
birds;  the  FringilUformea,  or  finch-like 
birds;  and  the  Stumiformea,  or  starling- 
like birds.  See  also  Ornithology, 
Tnfti^nm  (in-sig'ni-a) ,  the  name  given 
xiisi^iiia  ^^  jj  outward  marks  of 
power  and  dignity,  such  as  the  golden 
crown,  the  ivory  chair,  and  the  twelve 
lictors  with  their  axes  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  kings ;  the  crowns  and  scepters 
of  European  monarchs;  the  pallium,  the 
infula,  the  staff,  and  ring  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 


The  name  of  insignia  is  also  applied  to 
the  decorations  worn  by  the  different  or- 
ders of  merit. 
Ill80lveilCy<^^f'^'"*''-«>-    See  Bank- 

Inspiration  iizi^'tA^o^Tt 

ideas  into  the  human  mind  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  By  the  ina^iration  of  the  Scrip- 
turea  is  meant  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  exercised  on  the  understandings, 
imaginations,  memories,  and  other  mental 
faculties  of  the  writers,  by  means  of  which 
they  were  qualified  for  communicating  to 
the  world  divine  revelation,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  will  of  God.  Theological 
writers  have  enumerated  several  kinds  or 
degrees  of  inspiration,  which  are  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  God  imparted 
to  the  sacred  penmen  that  measure  and 
degree  of  assistance  which  was  just  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  they 
committed  to  writing,  and  did  not  super- 
sede the  use  of  their  natural  powers  and 
faculties,  and  of  their  acquired  knowl- 
edge, where  these  were  sufficient.  Thus 
distinctions  have  been  drawn  between  in- 
spiration of  direction,  inspiration  of  su- 
perintendency,  inspiration  of  elevation, 
and  inspiration  of  suggestion.  All  ortho- 
dox theologians  agree  in  ascribing  divine 
assistance  to  the  scriptural  writers,  but 
differ  widely  as  to  the  degree,  extent,  and 
mode  of  inspiration.  The  advocates  of 
plenary  inspiration  assert  that  every  verse 
of  the  Bible,  every  word  of  it,  every 
syllable,  every  letter  is  the  direct  utter- 
ance of  the  Most  High.  In  opposition 
to  this  theory  some  writers  confine  inspi- 
ration to  all  that  is  directly  religious  in 
the  Bible,  to  all  that  is  matter  of  direct 
revelation,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all 
that  can  be  known  by  ordinary  intellectual 
application.  Other  authorities  attribute 
inspiration  only  to  the  spirit,  ideas,  or 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  exempting  the 
strict  form  or  letter.  Some  go  yet  fur- 
ther, and  include  in  the  fallible  sections 
the  mode  of  argument  and  expository 
details. 

Tnsterlnirff'  (en'ster-byrg),  a  town  of 
xnsierour^  Prussia,  province  of  Bast 
Prussia,  16  miles  west  from  Gumbinnen, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Angerap  and 
Inster.  which  here  form  the  Pregel.  It 
has  iron-foundries,  distillijig,  brewing, 
manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  earth- 
enware, etc.    Pop.  (1910)  31,627. 

Instinct  («?>««iH*>-  ^^%  Pf^er  by 
Auovxuvv    ^ijjjjh,   independently  of  all 

instruction  or  experience,  and  without  de- 
liberation, animals  are  directed  to  do 
spontaneously  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation   of  the  kind.     Three  main 
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theories  have  been  held  with  regard  to  benefit  A  new  hospital  has  been  added 
instinctive  actions: — (1)  That  these  va-  to  it,  with  70  beds,  to  be  confined  to  those 
rious  impulses  and  facolties  were  be-  suffering  from  specified  diseases  which  are 
stowed  by  the  Creator  upon  each  species  under  special  examination  by  the  faculty, 
as  its  necessary  and  characteristic  outfit.  At  present  these  are  confined  to  infantile 
(2)  That  instinct  is  the  accumulated  re-  paralysis,  pneumonia  and  heart  disease* 
suits  of  individual  experience,  fixed  by  in  order  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  tiiese 
repetition,  and  transmitted  as  an  inher-  diseases  may  be  made, 
itance  to  succeeding  races.  In  this  view  Tnatitntes  ^  ^iook  of  elements  or 
instinct  is  intelligent  in  its  origin,  an  ***"•* """"^^j  principles;  particularly  a 
organised  experience,  a  '  lapsed  intelli-  work  containing  the  prindpies  of  a  system 
gence.'  (3)  That  the  greater  number  of  of  jurisprudence;  as  the  Institutes  of 
complex  instincts  arise  through  the  nat-  Justinian;  the  Institutes  of  Gains;  Ers- 
ural  selection  of  variations  of  simpler  kine*s  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
instinctive  actions — ^variations  arising  Tiistlllinent  (li^'strtt-ment),  in  music, 
from  unknown  causes.  The  last  theory  »•'***  ^'»*v  j^^y  mechanical  con  triv- 
ia that  of  Darwin.  ance  for  the  production  of  musical  sound. 

Institute  of  France^^2-«*?"^,*\.V*®  JJ"^^.  ?**'^!?f"  .^'^^  divided  into 

AAAOW.VM.WV  vx  A*«a*vvpj^  j^  p^j^j.  ^j^  kiuds — ^wind-liistruments,  stringed 
sophical  and  literary  society  of  France,  instruments,  and  instruments  of  percus- 
organized  after  the  first  storm  of  the  sion.  The  chief  modem  stringed  Instru- 
French  Revolution  in  1795,  to  replace  the  ments  are  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello. 
Academic  Francaise,  the  Academic  des  and  double  bass,  the  harp,  mandolin,  gui- 
Sciences,  and  the  Academic  des  Belles  tar,  and  piano;  the  chief  wind-instru- 
Lettres  et  Inscriptions,  its  object  being  ments,  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  clarinet, 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  basset-horn,  serpent  horn,  trumpet,  trom- 
The  Institute  now  embraces  five  distinct  bone,  ophideide,  and  organ;  the  chief 
divisions  or  acadSmies,  each  having  a  percussion  instruments,  tne  drum,  tam- 
separate  field  of  knowledge  or  thought:  bourine,  cymbals,  and  triangle. 
(1)  The  Acad6mie  Francaise^  orisinally  TiiAfmniPTitsi.1  If n rip  music  pro- 
estabUshed  early  in  the  seventeentti  cen-  AJiBtrumcnunJILUBlU,  ^uced  by 
tury.  Its  department  is  the  French  Ian-  instruments,  as  contradistinguished  from 
guage  and  literature,  and  its  ordinary  vocal  music.  Instrumentation  is  quite  a 
members  number  40.  (2)  The  Aoad4mie  modem  art,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
des  Insoriptians  et  Belles  Lettres:  or-  been  first  cultivated  to  any  purpose  among 
dinary  members,  ^.  (3)  The  Acadimie  the  Italians,  who  up  until  the  middle  of 
des  Sciences;  ordinary  members,  65.  (4)  eighteenth  century,  however,  used  only  in- 
The  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts;  ordinary  struments  of  the  viol  kind,  and  who  even 
members,  40.  (5)  The  Acadimie  des  yet  are  sparing  in  their  use  of  wind  instru- 
Sciences t  Morales,  et  PoUtiques;  ordinary  ments.  In  Italy,  Leo,  Durante,  Jomelli, 
members  40.  Each  academy  has  an  inde-  and  Majo ;  in  France,  Rameau ;  in  Ger- 
pendent  organization  and  a  free  disposi-  manv,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  deserve  the 
tion  of  the  funds  committed  to  it.  Mem-  credit  of  carrying  the  art  to  a  perfection 
bers  are  dected  for  life  by  ballot,  and  up  to  thdr  time  undreamed  of.  Further 
have  an  annual  salary  of  1500  francs,  developments  of  an  important  character 
To  each  academy  are  attached  a  certain  are  due  to  Berlioz  and  Wagner, 
number  of  honorary  members  and  foreign  Tnsnlator  (li^'sfi-lft-tur),  a  body  used 
assodates.  Admission  into  the  Academic  «»t**»vv  ^^  separate  an  electrified 
Francaise  is  a  great  object  of  ambition  conductor  from  other  bodies,  and  which 
with  most  French  literary  men.  The  offers  very  great  resistance  to  the  passage 
name  of  this  distinguished  body  was  of  electridty.  Glass, 
changed  in  1848  to  Institut  National  de  shellac,  resins,  sul-  ^-. 
France,  having  previously  been  called  phur,  ebonite,  gutta-  JK  ' 
National,  Imperial,  and  Royal  at  dif-  perch  a,  silk,  and  '■■"^ 
ferent  times.  baked  wood  are  no-  ^        ^ 

Institute  for  Medical  J\''J'», If "'"'^^  cni  -~'    ^h 

P^aAorf>Ti     an     important    institution    shows      the      usual  ^^^* 

JArCSCltri/ii,   founded   in   New  York  by   forms    of  insulators  Insulator. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  endowed  by  In  telefcraph  lines  to 
him  with  funds  amounting  in  all  to  support  the  wires  on  the  posts.  They 
$8,400,000.  Its  purpose,  as  at  pres-  are  usually  made  of  porcelain  or  glass, 
ent  constituted,  Is  that  of  research  into  Tii81ir&.lice  ^^~'^^^^'a°bK  is  a  con- 
the  causes  of  obscure  diseases,  and  it  *  "  *»"v^  ^^^^  whereby,  for  a  stip- 
seems   calculated   to   prove   o£  Immense  ulated  consideration,  called  a  premium, 
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one  party  undertakes  to  indemnify  an- 
other against  certain  risks.  The  party 
undertaking  to  make  the  indemnity  is 
called  the  insurer  or  underwriter,  and  the 
one  to  be  indemnified  the  assured  or  in- 
sured. The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made  is  denominated  a  policy: 
the  events  or  causes  of  loss  insured 
against,  risks  or  perils;  and  the  thing 
insured,  the  suhjeot  or  insurable  interest. 
Marine  insurance  relates  to  property  and 
risks  at  sea;  insurance  o^  property  on 
shore  against  fire  is  called  fire  insurance. 
Life  insurance,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a 
contract  entered  into  by  the  insurer  to 
pay  a  certain  benefit  contingent  upon  the 
duration  of  one  •r  more  lives.  Besides 
these  classes  of  insurance  there  are  many 
others:  the  traveler  may  insure  himself 
against  loss  entailed  from  damage  by  rail 
or  sea;  the  farmer  from  the  inroads  of 
disease  among  his  live  stock ;  the  employer 
from  the  fraud  of  a  dishonest  cashier,  etc. 
Our  attention  will,  however,  be  confined 
to  the  first  three  divisions. 

The  practice  of  marine  insurance  seems 
to  have  long  preceded  insurances  against 
fire  and  upon  lives,  and  probably  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is,  how- 
ever, contended,  on  the  authority  of  Livy, 
that  traces  of  the  practice  may  be  found 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  while  other 
writers,  founding  on  a  passage  of  Sue- 
tonius, ascribe  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Nearer 
our  own  day,  there  are  extant  rules  of 
sundry  guilds  or  social  corporations  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  whereby,  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  contributions,  the  members 
guarantee  each  other  against  loss  from 
nre,  water,  robbery,  or  other  calamity. 
Insurance,  viewed  in  its  commercial  as- 
pect, however,  seems  to  have  been  first 
undertaken  in  Flanders.  It  is  probable, 
from  a  statement  in  43  Elic.  (map.  xii, 
that  insurance  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Lombards  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

While  all  fire  and  life  assurances  are 
made  at  the  risk  of  companies  which  con- 
tain within  themselves  the  requisites  of 
security,  wealth,  and  numbers,  a  large 
proportion  of  marine  insurances  is  made 
at  the  risk  of  individuals  called  under- 
writers. The  London  underwriters  form 
an  influential  society  known  as  Lloyd's. 
As  a  small  number  of  risks  would  not  se- 
cure a  safe  average  to  the  individual  in- 
surer, owing  to  the  great  hazard  property 
at  sea  is  exposed  to.  he  prudent!  v  takes 
but  a  fractional  part  of  the  entire  risk 
on  himself,  and  this  is  eflFected  by  sub- 
scribing or  undertcriiinff  the  stipulated 
proportion  on  a  policy  drawn  out  for  the 


entire  sum  to  be  covered.  The  necessity 
for  circulating  the  policy  and  negotiating 
the  insurance  has  given  rise  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  insurance  broker,  with  which, 
however,  that  of  the  underwriter  is  fre- 
quently combined.  Policies  are  either 
valuedf  where  the  insurance  is  based  on 
a  specific  bill  of  lading,  or  open,  where  in 
the  case  of  loss,  the  value  of  a  vessel  with 
her  stores  is  estimated  as  at  the  date  of 
sailing,  her  freight  at  the  amount  she 
would  have  earned  had  the  voyage  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  her  cargo 
at  its  invoice  price,  adding  premium  and 
all  charges.  The  losses  against  which  the 
insured  is  not  protected  are : — 1.  Acts  of 
the  government,  such  as  the  destruction 
of  goods  in  quarantine.  2.  Breach  of  the 
revenue  laws.  3.  Consequences  of  devia- 
tion from  the  terms  of  the  policy.  4. 
Breaches  of  the  law  of  nations,  such  as 
failure  in  attempting  to  run  a  blockade. 
5.  Unseaworthiness,  or  incompetency  of 
the  master.  6.  Loss  arising  from  unusual 
protraction  of  the  voyage.  7.  Liability 
for  doing  damage  to  other  vessels.  8. 
Average  (which  see). 

Fire  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indem- 
nity by  which  the  insurer,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  premium,  undertakes  to  in- 
demnify against  all  loss  or  damage  in 
building,  stock,  goods,  etc,  by  fire  during 
a  certain  period.  Insurances  of  this  na- 
ture are  hardly  ever  made  by  individuals, 
but  almost  invariably  by  corporations  and 
joint-stock  companies.  EHre  insurance 
has  been  practised  in  Britain  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  but  was  introduced  con- 
siderably later  on  the  European  continent 
and  in  America.  At  an  early  period  after 
its  institution  it  was  considered  in  Britain 
a  legitimate  subject  for  taxation,  the  tax, 
however,  being  abolished  in  18^.  No 
such  tax  has  ever  been  imposed  in  the 
United  States.  Insurances  are  genersJly 
divided  into  common,  hazardous,  and 
doubly  hazardous,  the  premium  increasing 
with  the  degree  of  risk.  Nothing  can  be 
recovered  from  the  insurers  in  tne  event 
of  loss  unless  the  party  insuring  had  an 
interest  or  property  in  the  subject  in- 
sured at  the  time  the  insurance  was 
effected  and  when  the  fire  happened. 
Sometimes  no  single  office  will  insure  to 
the  required  amount ;  in  such  a  case  it  is 
done  by  different  offices.  Fire  insurance 
being  a  contract  of  indemnity,  it  is  only 
the  actual  loss  that  can  be  recovered.  The 
premises  must  not  be  materially  altered, 
except  by  arrangement,  during  the  risk, 
otherwise  the  policy  will  be  void.     The 

eolicy  will  also  be  vitiated  should  there 
e  any  misrepresentation  or  omission  in 
the  description  of  the  subject  insured,  and 
the  insurers  do  not  hold  tiiemselveB  liable 
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for  loss  or  damage  by  foreign  enemy,  riot, 
civil  commotion,  or  military  or  usurped 
power. 

Life  insurance  is  a  much  simpler  con- 
tract in  many  respects  than  either  pf  the 
preceding.  There  can  be  but  one  loss, 
that  caused  by  death,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  partial  loss  nor  average.  The  rate 
of  3  per  cent  has  generally  been  adopted 
as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  premiums. 
Life  insurance  companies  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  consists  of  cor- 
porations or  joint-stock  companies,  who 
undertake  to  pay  fixed  sums  upon  the 
death  of  the  party  insuring  with  them ; 
the  profits  of  such  societies  are  wholly 
divided  among  the  proprietors.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
insurance,  the  members  themselves  being 
the  company,  and  liable  to  each  other  for 
all  claims,  tne  profit  accruing  therefrom 
being  from  time  to  time  allotted  to  the 
insured,  generally  in  the  form  of  bonuses. 
The  third  dass,  or  mixed  companies,  are 
proprietary  companies  charging  such  in- 
creased rates  as  will  yield  a  bonus,  but 
which,  in  return  for  the  working  expenses 
and  guarantee  of  their  capital,  reserve  a 
stipulated  portion  of  their  profits  for  their 
proprietors.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  which  is  the  preferable  form. 
Life  insurance  not  being  a  contract  of 
indemnity,  a  person  may  insure  in  as 
many  ofilces  as  he  likes,  and  his  executors 
will  recover  the  full  amount  from  each  of 
the  insurers.  It  is  le^  for  a  wife  to 
insure  her  husband's  life,  as  she  is  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support;  or  for  a 
husband  to  insure  his  wife's  if  she  has 
an  annuity  or  property  settied  upon  her 
for  life  in  which  he  has  an  interest;  or 
for  a  creditor  to  insure  his  debtor's  life. 
The  policy  is  void  where  obtained  by  false 
representations.  Life  insurances  are 
often  assigned  as  a  security  for  debt ;  the 
assigner  binds  himself  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums. Every  life  insurance  company 
is  bound  to  prepare  a  yearly  statement  of 
its  revenue  and  of  its  balance-sheet  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  forms,  and  must 
cause  certain  periodical  investigations  to 
be  made  into  its  affairs,  and  prepare  and 
furnish  to  shareholders  and  policyholders 
periodical  statements  of  its  business.  A 
rigid  supervision  is  exercised  by  State 
departments  acting  under  State  laws. 
Full  details  relative  to  their  business  must 
be  rendered  annually  bv  the  insurance 
companies,  conceminjf  their  investments 
and  liabilities,  and  their  sources  of  in- 
come and  expenditure. 
TtifooliA  <m-tai'y6;  ItaL,  from  iniagl- 
XHmgUQ  .^^^  ^^  in^jjgg^  cut  into),   a 

precious  stone  or  gem  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  hollowed  out  bo  that  an  impres- 


sion from  it  would  present  the  appearanot 
of  a  bas-relief. 

The  word  intaglio  is  applied  to  a  new 
method  of  newspaper  printing,  introduced 
into  America  from  Germany,  also  called 
the  Mertens  process.  In  ordinary  pro- 
cesses newspaper  illustrations  are  printed 
from  lines  of  type  upon  whose  raised  dots, 
previously  inked,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
pressed,  carrying  away  an  inked  impres- 
sion ;  but  by  the  Intaglio  process  the  print- 
ing is  done  from  the  surface  of  infiiiitely 
nunute  depressions. 

Interdict  (in't^^-dikt),  an  ecd^iasti- 
.■^uvvxuxvv  ^jjQ  censure  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  effect  of  which, 
taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is, 
that  no  kind  of  divine  service  is  cele- 
brated in  the  place  or  country  under  the 
sentence:  the  sacraments  are  not  admin- 
istered, the  dead  not  buried  with  the  rites 
of  the  church.  This  interdict  is  called 
real  or  local,  while  the  personal  inter- 
dict regards  only  one  or  more  persons. 
Gregory  VII  used  it  more  effectively  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  The  11th  cen- 
tury was  preeminently  the  century  of 
interdicts,  but  thev  gradually  lost  power; 
and  when  Paul  V  laid  Venice  under  an 
interdict  in  1606  the  churches  were  not 
closed  nor  divine  service  interrupted,  and 
only  a  minority  of  the  bishops  acknowl- 
edged it.  In  Roman  law,  a  decree  of  the 
prwtor^  which  forbade  interference  with 
the  status  auo;  or  ordered  exhibition  of 
a  putative  slave  (supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  common  law  writ  of 
habeas  corpus). 

TnfArAftf    (in't^r-est),     the    allowaiiot 

tion  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  lent  for, 
or  becomes  due  at,  a  certain  time;  this 
allowance  being  generally  estimated  at 
so  much  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  so 
much  for  the  use  of  $100  for  a  year.  The 
money  lent  or  forborne  is  called  the  prh^ 
cipal;  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  it  the 
interest.  The  rate  of  interest  is  the  pro- 
portional amount  as  compared  with  the 
principal  for  the  use  of  money,  as  six  per 
cent  for  100  cents  of  principal.  Interest 
is  either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  in- 
terest is  that  which  is  allowed  upon  the 
principal  only,  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
loan  or  forbearance.  Compound  interest 
is  that  which  arises  from  any  sum  or  prin- 
cipal in  a  given  time  by  increasing  the 
principal,  at  fixed  periods,  by  the  interest 
then  due.  and  hence  obtaining  interest 
upon  both  interest  and  principaL  The 
rate  of  interest  supposing  the  security 
for  the  principal  to  be  equal,  depends 
obviously  upon  what  may  be  made  by  tiie 
employment  of  money  m  various  indus- 
trious undertakings,  or  on  the  rate  of 
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profit.  Where  profits  are  high,  interest  lage  in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton,  and  26 
IB  high,  and  vice  versa;  in  fact,  the  rate  miles  s.  e.  of  Beme»  beautifully  situated 
of  interest  is  simply  the  net  profit  on  cap-  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  between 
itaL  Besides  this,  however,  the  interest  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Briens,  much  re- 
on  each  particular  loan  must  further  vary  sorted  to  by  tourists.  Pop.  d747. 
according  to  the  supposed  risk  of  the  Tnterlnde  (in't^r-lQd),  originally  an 
lender,  the  supposed  solvency  of  the  bor-  ***'«'^***^**^  entertainment  exhibited  on 
rower,  etc  In  £urope  formerly  the  impo-  the  stage  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  or 
sition  of  interest  was  alternately  prohib-  between  the  play  and  the  afterpiece,  to 
ited  and  permitted,  the  clergy  being  Ken-  amuse  the  spectators  while  the  actors 
erally  uniavorable  to  the  practice.  Calvin  rested  or  shifted  their  dress,  or  the  scenes 
was  among  the  first  to  expose  the  error  and  decorations  were  changed.  In  Eng- 
and  impolicy  of  prohibition.  In  1546  it  land  dramas  appear  to  have  borne  this 
first  received  a  parliamentary  sanction  in  name  from  the  time  they  superseded  the 
England,  and  it  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent. ;  miracle  and  mystery  plays  till  the  period 
in  1624  it  was  reduced  to  8,  in  1651  to  6,  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  name  is 
and  in  1724  to  5,  at  which  rate  it  re-  also  given  to  a  brief  piece  of  church 
mained  till  1854,  when  all  usury  acts  music,  prepared  or  extempore,  for  the 
were  repealed.  Similar  reductions  have  organ,  and  played  after  each  stanza  ex- 
taken  place  in  the  United  States,  high  cept  the  last  of  a  metrical  psalm  or  hymn, 
rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  newly 'set-  Tiif  ArmPTif  (in-t^r'ment).  Bee  Burial. 
tied  regions  and  low  ones  in   the  older  AHiermeai; 

districts,  5  per  cent  being  a  common  rate  TnfprmA^vA  (in-t6r-mefso),  ,  in  dra- 
in the  large  cities  and  thickly  settied  AUicriuc/i^U  ^^^^  literature,  neariy 
States.  the   same  as  interlude,  a  short   musical 

TntArfereilCe  (in-t*r-f§r'ens),  in  piece,  generally  of  a  light  sparkling  char- 
xii.b^xAv^j.\/ixv^  physics,  the  mutual  acter,  played  between  the  parts  of  a  more 
action  of  waves  of  any  kind  (whether  important  work,  such  as  an  opera,  drama, 
those  in  water,  or  sound,  heat,  or  light  etc  Pieces  intended  for  independent  per- 
waves)  upon  each  other,  by  which,  in  formances  are  sometimes  designated  by 
certain  circumstances,  the  vibrations  and  this  name  by  the  French  and  the  Italians, 
their  effects  are  increased,  diminished,  or  Tyif  Armiff  ATlf.  PevPT  a^  t^  t  ^ 
neutralized.  When  two  minute  pencils  AnxermiXXeni  XCVCr.  See  Malaria, 
of  light,  radiating  from  two  different  Tnf  attiiiI  Havatiha  money  collected 
luminous  pointe,  and  making  a  smaU  angle  A^^cruttl  xwcvcuuc,  ^^  ^^^  United 
with  each  other,  fall  upon  the  same  spot  States  Government  from  taxes  aside  from 
of  a  screen  or  a  piece  of  paper,  it  is  those  on  imported  goods.  The  first  tax 
found  that  in  some  cases  they  illuminate  of  this  kind  was  laid  in  1791  on  dis- 
the  paper  or  screen  more  strongly  than  tilled  spirits.  Taxes  were  afterwards  laid 
either  would  have  done  singly,  ana  some-  on  carriages  and  several  other  articles, 
times  they  destroy  each  other's  effects  and  in  1798  a  tax  of  $2,000,000  was  ap- 
and  produce  a  black  spot  or  fringe.  Such  portioned  among  the  States,  it  being 
phenomena  have  been  explained  in  ac-  proposed  that  it  should  be  levied  on  dwell- 
cordance  with  the  undulatory  theory  of  mgs,  land,  and  slaves.  This  was  done  on 
light,  and  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  account  of  a  threatened  war  with  France, 
favor  of  that  theory.  The  interference  of  On  the  recommendation  of  President 
waves  of  sound  is  a  phenomenon  which  Jefferson,  all  internal  taxes  were  re- 
may  be  frequentiv  observed  in  the  heat  pealed  in  1802,  and  no  others  were 
of  the  tones  of  the  heavier  organ  pipes,  authorized  until  1813,  when  the  war  with 
Again,  to  a  person  situated  in  the  middle  England  made  an  increased  revenue  nec- 
of  a  bell  the  sound  waves  from  the  vi-  essary.  Taxes  were  laid  on  a  consider- 
brating  segments  of  the  bell  interfere  and  able  variety  of  articles,  and  they  were 
produce  only  a  moderate  loudness,  where-  maintained  into  1818,  for  the  purpose  of 
as  to  a  person  at  a  short  distance  out-  paying  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war. 
side  the  edge  the  loudness  is  intolerable.  After  1818  no  such  taxes  were  levied  until 
T<n-<-AinA-r  Depabtmbnt  OF  THE,  Organ-  1861,  when  the  CJivil  war  rendered  an  in- 
Xnxeriur)  i^e^  in  1849,  one  of  the  ad-  creased  revenue  necessary.  In  1861  a 
ministrative  departments  of  the  United  direct  tax  of  $20,000^000  was  apportioned 
States  government  Its  head  is  the  secre-  among  the  States,  though  it  was  not  col- 
tary  of  the  Interior,   a  member  of  the  lected   until  a  year  later.     On  July   1,  ^^ 

Cabinet.     It  supervises  all  public  lands  1862,     an     internal     revenue     act    was  ^H 

and  patents,  education,  the  census,  pen-  passed,  taxing  a  great  variety  of  articles,  ^H 


sions,  the  territories,  Indian  affairs,  etc  and  also  incomes,  sales, 
T«i4>AT>1o1rATi  (in-ter-iak'en:  'be-  Many  similar  taxation  aci 
*nirCrilUS.cii      ^ween  the  lakes  *)f  a  vil-  during  the  following  six  y 


acts  were  passed 
years,  enormous 
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revenues  being  raised,  which  the  exigency  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  And,  in  re- 
of  the  case  induced  the  people  to  submit  to  spect  to  persons  subjected  to  its  laws, 
without  opposition.  After  the  war  ceased  every  nation  now  claims  a  right  to  ex- 
a  policy  of  reduction  of  taxation  was  ercise  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas,  for 
introduced,  various  acts  being  passed  in  the  purpose  of  enforcing  both  interna- 
1866,  1867  and  1868,  while  in  1872  all  tional  law.  and  its  own  municipal  regu- 
stamp  taxes,  except  that  of  two  cents  lations.  (3)  No  nation  has  a  right  to 
on  checks,  drafts  and  orders,  were  abol-  pursue  any  eriminal  or  fugitive  from 
ished.  Alter  the  latter  date  reduction  justice  in  a  foreign  country ;  its  claim,  if 
went  on  until  internal  taxes  were  any,  is  a  mere  ri^ht  to  demand  him  from 
restricted  to  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  the  nation  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge, 
tobacco  and  bank  circulation,  and  by  an  (4)  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  regulate 
act  of  1886,  oleomargarine.  During  the  its  own  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
brief  war  with  Spain,  in  1898,  special  other  nations.  (5)  Foreigners  are  bound 
taxes  were  again  levied,  but  were  quickly  to  obey  the  laws  of  a  countrv  as  long  as 
abolished  after  the  war.  At  present,  in  they  reside  within  it,  ana  under  its 
addition  to  the  tax  on  spirits,  fermented  protection ;  and  the  property  held  by  for- 
liquors,  tobacco  and  oleomargarine,  taxes  eigners  within  a  country  ought  to  be  pro- 
are  levied  on  adulterated  butter,  filled  tected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
cheese,  opium,  mixed  flour,  playing  cards,  natives.  (6)  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
bank  circulation  and  notes  paid  out  by  send  and  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
banks  and  bankers.  A  bill  taxing  corpor-  public  ministers ;  and  this  right  of  em- 
ations  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1909,  bassy  has  always  been  deemed  pecul- 
which  yields  many  millions  of  dollars  iarly  sacred.  Their  persons  are  held 
annually  to.  the  treasury ;  and  by  the  sacred  and  inviolable.  Their  property. 
Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  their  servants  and  retinue  enjoy  a  like 
of  the  United  States,  ratified  in  1913,  privilege.  (See  Ambassador.)  (7)  It 
Congress  was  given  power  to  impose  an  is  through  the  medium  of  ambassadors 
income  tax.  See  Income  Taw.  and  other  public  ministers  that  treaties. 
International  Arbitration  conventions,  and  other  compacte  between 
A.ui;«/j.ucftvj.vucM  .».j.vxvAa.vxvu  nations  are  usually  negotiated,  thus  form- 
(in-t^r-nash'un-al).  See  Arhitrationf  ing  a  positive  code  for  the  regulation  of 
International,  their  mutual  rights,  duties,  and  interests. 
Tvif  ArnfifinTifil  T.fiTicniflirA  See  Es-  In  the  modern  practice  of  nations  such 
XIil/erua.UUIia.XXia.IlgllH^6«^^^^^o  treaties  and  compacts  are  not  generally 

Tnf  AmofinTifil  T,q\u   the  law  of  na-  deemed   final   and   conclusive   until   they 

xni^eniailOIiai  uaw,  ^^^^ .       ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ratified  by  the  respective  gov- 

rules  or  maxims  which  independent  po-  ernments   to   which    the    negotiators    be- 

litical  societies  or  states  observe,  or  ought  ^^^ 

to  observe,  in  their  conduct  towards  one  War  introduces  an  entirely  new  order 
another.  International  law  is  divisible  of  rules.  The  right  of  declaring  war 
into  two  heads,  the  one  which  regulates  results  from  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
the  rights,  intercourse,  and  obligations  preserve  its  own  existence,  its  own  liber- 
of  nations,  as  such,  with  each  other;  the  ties,  and  its  own  essential  interests.  In 
other,  which  regulates  the  rights  and  a  state  of  nature  men  have  a  right  to  em- 
obligations  more  immediately  oelonging  ploy  force  in  self-defense ;  and  when  they 
to  their  respective  subjects.  Thus  the  enter  into  society  this  right  is  transferred 
rights  and  duties  of  ambassadors  be-  to  the  government,  and  is  an  incident  to 
lon^  to  that  head  which  respects  the  sovereignty.  What  are  just  causes  for 
nation  in  its  sovereign  capacity;  and  entering  into  a  war  is  a  question  which 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  one  nation  has  been  much  discussed  by  publicists, 
to  property  situated  within  the  territory  Defensive  wars  are  necessarily  justifiable 
of  another  nation,  belong  to  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  they  involve  the  ex- 
head.  Some  of  the  maxims  regarding  the  istence  of  safety  of  the  nation  and  its 
fights  and  duties  of  nations  during  a  state  interests.  But  offensive  wars  are  of  a 
of  peace  are: — (1)  Every  nation  is  bound  very  different  character,  and  can  be  jus- 
to  abstain  from  all  interferences  with  tified  only  in  cases  of  aggravated  wrongs 
the  domains  of  other  nations.  (2)  All  or  vital  injuries.  The  nrst  effect  of  a 
nations  have  equal  and  common  rights  declaration  of  war  is  to  put  all  the  sub- 
on  the  high  seas,  and  they  are  not  bound  jects  of  each  of  the  nations  in  a  state 
to  admit  any  superiority  there.  The  of  hostility  to  each  other.  All  the  prop- 
sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  a  nation,  erty  belonging  to  each  is  deemed  hostile, 
to  the  extent  of  three  miles,  Is  now  If  it  be  personal  property  it  may  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  captured  as  prize;  if  lands,  it  may  be 
the  nation,  over  which  it  may  exercise  seized  and  confiscated  at  the  pleasure  of 
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the  sovereign;  if  it  be  merely  in  debts  formed  in  1862  in  London  through  the 
or  stock  it  may,  in  the  extreme  exercise  combined  efforts  of  representatives  of  the 
uf  the  laws  of  war,  be  equally  liable  to  French  socialists,  English  trades-union- 
confiscation.  As  soon  as  a  battle  is  over  ists,  extreme  radicals,  and  political  refu- 
the  conquerors  are  bound  to  treat  the  gees  of  all  nationalities.  It  arose  out  of 
wounded  with  kindness,  and  the  prisoners  the  visit  of  a  body  of  French  workmen 
with  a  decent  humanity.  And  there  are  sent  over  to  England  by  Napoleon  III 
some  things  which  seem  positively  pro-  to  visit  the  exhibition,  and  to  fraternize 
hibited  from  their  cruelty  and  brutal  with  their  English  fellows.  Its  original 
barbarity ;  such  are  the  violation  of  f e-  purpose  was  to  prevent  needless  competi- 
male  captives,  the  torturing  of  prisoners,  tion  amons  workmen,  to  regulate  strikes, 
the  poisoning  of  wells,  the  use  of  inhuman  to  establish  common  interests  among  the 
instruments  of  war.  in  time  of  war  there  working  classes  in  different  lands,  and 
is  occasionally  an  intercourse  between  the  generally  to  amend  their  condition  by 
belligerents  which  should  always  be  held  all  practicable  means.  At  a  great  meet- 
sacred.  Thus  the  interchange  of  prison-  in^  in  London,  in  1864,  under  the  leader- 
ers  by  cartels;  the  temporary  suspension  ship  of  Karl  Marx,  Odger  (the  first  presi- 
of  hostilities  by  truces;  the  passage  of  dent  of  the  society),  and  others,  a  more 
flags  of  truce;  the  engaging  in  treaties  political  character  was  given  to  it  The 
of  capitulation.  When  any  conquest  of  conference  at  Lausanne  Dore  this  charac- 
territorv  is  made  the  inhabitants  pass  ter  still  more  strongly.  The  wealth  and 
under  the  dominion  of  the  conoueror,  and  Influence  of  the  society  continuing  to  in- 
are  subject  to  such  laws  as  ne  chooses  crease,  its  aims  became  more  distinctly 
to  impose  upon  them.  There  are  also  cer-  revolutionary,  and  the  society  threw  aU 
tain  rights  which  war  confers  on  the  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the  CJom- 
belligerents  in  respect  to  neutrals.  Thus  munists  of  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
they  have  a  right  to  blockade  the  ports  or  when  many  of  its  leaders  perished.  As 
besiege  the  cities  of  their  enemies,  and  to  the  result  of  the  congress  at  The  Hague, 
interdict  all  trade  by  neutrals  with  them,  in  1872,  the  general  council  split  up  into 
But  no  blodcade  is  to  be  recognized  unless  two  sections ;  the  minority,  composed  of 
'  the  besieging  force  can  apply  its  power  British,  Swiss,  Spanish,  and  Itauan  rep- 
to  every  point  in  the  blockaded  state.*  resentatives,  deciding  to  form  a  European 
They  have  a  right  also  to  insist  that  confederation  apart  from  the  extreme  sec- 
neutrals  shall  conduct  themselves  with  tion  under  the  leadership  of  Marx  and 
good  faith,  and  abstain  from  all  interfer-  the  French  Ommunists,  which  then 
ence  in  tne  contest  by  supplying  their  transferred  its  headquarters  from  London 
enemy  with  things  contraband  of  war.  to  New  York.  Since  that  time  the  doings 
And  hence  arises  the  incidental  right  of  of  the  society  have  attt^cted  little  public 
search  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  the  attention. 

detection  of  contraband  goods.    A  neutral  Tntemnncio      (in-t^r-nun'shi-d) ,    an 

nation  is  bound  to  observe  entire  imparti-  ***«'^*******^''v      eny^y  ^f  the  pope,  sent 

alitr  between  the  belligerents.     Neutral  to    small    states    and    republics,    distin- 

nations  are.  strictly  speakizig,  bound  to  guished  from  the  nuncio  who  represents 

compel    their   subjects    to   abstain    from  the  pope  at  the  courts  of  emperors  and 

every  interference  in  the  war,  as  by  carry-  kings. 

ing  contraband  goods,  serving  in  the  hos-  Tnteml^nilpi*     ( in-t^r-plM'^r  ) ,       in 

tile  army,  furnishing  supplies,  etc.    Sub-  a"«'C^FAC»»aw    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ject  to  the  exceptions  above  referred  to,  ess  by  which  a  man  who  is  called  upon 

a  neutral  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  carry-  by  two  opposite  parties  to  pay  a  sum  or 

ing  on  its  ordinary  commerce  with  each  deliver  over  ^oods,  and  who  is  not  sure 

of  the  belligerents  m  the  same  manner  as  which  party  is  the  rightful  claimant,  can 

in  times  of  peace.     Within  recent  years  call  upon  the  parties  to  come  forward  as 

the  scope  of  international  law  has  greatly  against  each  other,  and  so  relieve  him. 

widened,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  TTltemAlll.HoTl     (in-t*r-pu-lft'shun),a 

of  The  Hague  CJourt  of  Arbitration  and  its  ■■•"t'^^iwixttwuu    i^j^j^^^  ^f  mathemati- 

several    sessions.      Decisions    have    been  cal  and  physical  analysis,  treating  of  the 

reached  binding  the  nations  to  a  closer  methods  t>y  which,  when  a  series  of  quan- 

consideration   of   the   rights  of  neutrals  titles    or    observations    succeeding    each 

during  war,  and  the  court,  as  now  const!-  other  according  to  some  determinate  law 

tuted,  promises  to  become  a  great  center  have  been  found,  others  subject  to  the 

of  development  by  the  principles  of  inter-  same    law    may   be    interposed    between 

national  law.     See  NeutraUtv,  them.     Thus,   the   sun's  right  ascension 

TTifpmil.fl nun.!    The,  or  'The  Inter-  being  found  for  every  Qreenwich  noon, 

inxemawonai,  j,^^    Association  its  values  at  any  other   times  may  be 

of  Workers,'  an  organiEation  of  workers.  fiUed  in  by  interpolation ;  and  similarly 
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from  a  series  of  observed'  relations  be- 
tween the  temperature  and  pressure  of 
saturated  steam,  the  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  any  temperature  may  be  found. 

Interrogatories,   ^\  e'tT'i  on"" "t." 

during  an  action,  by  one  party  to  the 
other,  which  must  be  answered  in  writing, 
and  upon  oath.  Their  main  object  is  to 
extract  admissions  from  the  person  inter- 
rogated, in  order  to  save  the  person  in- 
terrogating from  proving  the  facts.  In- 
terrogatories will  be  disallowed  if  they 
are  irrelevant  and  unnecessary,  prolix, 
oppressive,  or  scandalous.  They  are 
allowed  in  many  cases,  especially  where 
it  is  necessary  to  take  evidence  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  deposition. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion    ^^  important  body  created  by  an 

^  >  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  signed  by  President 
Cleveland  on  Feb.  4,  1887.  This  act  was 
extensively  amended  by  another  act  of 
March  2,  1889,  and  was  supplemented  by 
later  acts.  So  amended  and  supplemented, 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
seven  members  is  provided  for,  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  seven  years'  term  by  the 
president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  commissioners 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  '  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment ' ; 
and  any  person  is  ineligible  who  is  in  the 
employ  of  or  holds  any  official  relation  to 
any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  or  who  owns  stocKs  or 
bonds  thereof,  or  who  Is  in  any  way  pecu- 
niarily interested  therein.  The  commis- 
sion has  power  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  all  common 
carriers,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  it  is  required  to  enforce.  In 
general,  the  duties  of  the  commission  are 
to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  by  com- 
mon carriers,  through  rebates  or  other- 
wise, as  between  different  persons  or 
corporations,  and  to  secure  reasonable  and 
just  transportation  charges. 

Interstate  Trade  Commiasion,  a  federal 
commission,  first  organized  in  1915. 
*  Rules  of  Practice '  were  drafted  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  those  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  except 
that  they  provide  that  only  the  Trade 
Commission  can  institute  formal  com- 
plaint against  any  business  firm  or  cor- 
poration. Any  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration or  association  may  apply  to  the 
commission  to  institute  a  proceeding  in 
respect  to  any  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law. 

Interval     (in't^r-val),   in   music,   the 
distance  between  two  given 


sounds,  or  their  difference  in  point  of 
gravity  or  acuteness.  Intervals  are  sim- 
ple when  confined  within  the  octave,  and 
compound  when  they  exceed  it,  and  are 
named  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
two  boundary  notes.  Thus  the  interval 
of  a  whole  tone  (CD)  is  called  a  second, 
of  a  whole  tone  and  a  semitone  (CE  b) 
a  minor  third,  etc.  All  the  intervals  of 
any  major  scale  reckoning  up  from  the 
key-note  are  major.  Intervals  a  semitone 
less  are  minor.  If  they  are  a  semitone 
greater  than  major,  they  are  augmented; 
if  a  semitone  less  than  minor,  they  are 
diminished.  See  Music, 
Intestacy  (m-tes'ta-sl),  in  law,  the 
•^  condition  of  a  person  who 
dies  without  having  left  any  will  at  all, 
or  having  left  one  not  legally  valid,  or 
such  a  will  that  nobody  becomes  heir 
under  it.  The  general  principle  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  is  that  the 
law  provides  an  heir  or  next  of  kin  if 
the  owner  himself  has  not  done  so.  In 
the  case  of  a  person  dying  partially  in- 
testate, the  property  not  incinded  in  the 
settlement  goes  to  the  heir-at-law  or  next 
of  kin  according  as  it  is  real  or  personal 
estate. 
Tiif  ^ftfiTiA    (in-tes'tin ;    Lat    i  n  i  e  9- 

xni^esune    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  within) , 

the  name  given  to  the  convoluted  mem- 
branous tube  which  extends  from  the 
right  or  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  and  which 
receives  the  ingested 
food  from  the  stom- 
ach, retains  it  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riod, mixes  it  with  the 
bile,  pancreatic  juice, 
and  intestinal  secre- 
tions, gives  origin  to 
the  lacteal  or  absorb- 
ent vessels  which  take 
up  the  chyle  and  con- 
vey it  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  blood,  and 
which,  lastly,  conveys 
the  faecal  or  indigesti- 
ble products  from  the 
system.  In  man  it  is 
usually  divided  into 
the  smaU  intestine,  Human  Stomach  ahd 
which  comprehends  IvrmntMAL  Tubs. 
the  duodenum,  jeju-  «,  Stom«ch.-5  to 
num,  and  ileum;  and  d,  SmaU  Intestine.  6, 
the  large  intestine,  Duodenum.  e>  Jehi- 
c  o  m  p  r  e  bending  the  ^i^m  with  oonroiu- 
cflBCum,  colon,  and  M**°*-  ^  n«nm,  with 
rectum.  Three  dis-  iSilSni^  /VwST 
tinct  coats  are  to  be  //^^i/'SSS 
distinguished     in    the  *««•««•. 

structure  of  the  small  intestine;  these, 
named  from  without  inwards,  are  known 
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as  the  serous,  muscular ^  and  mucous  coats. 
The  innermost  or  mucous  coat  presents  sev- 
eral interesting  structures.  Among  these 
are  the  valvuiw  conniventes,  or  closely 
folded  transverse  plaits  of  the  mucouf 
membrane,  the  functions  of  which  would 
appear  to  be  those  of  serving  materially 
to  increase  the  digestive  surface  or  area 
of  the  intestine,  and  thoroughly  mingle 
the  ingesta  with  the  secretions.  The  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  is  covered  with 
innumerable  fine  projections  termed  villi, 
which  give  to  it  almost  a  velvety  texture. 
Each  villus  is  found  under  the  microscope 
to  be  an  outstanding  process  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  containing  internally  an 
artery  giving  off  minute  ramifications,  a 
vein  by  which  the  venous  blood  is  re- 
turned, and,  lastly,  the  lacteal  or  ab- 
sorbent vesseL  The  function  of  the  villi, 
which  are  most  numerous  in  the  duode- 
num, is  preeminently  that  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chyle  or  fluid  product  of 
digestion,  as  a  preliminarv  to  its  trans- 
mission to  the  current  ot  the  blood  or 
circulation.  Four  varieties  of  glands  are 
also  connected  with  the  small  intestine, 
the  first  three  being  named  after  their 
respective  discoverers,  LieberktihUj  Peyer, 
and  BrUnner.  and  the  other  variety  oc- 
curring singly — the  *  solitary  *  glands — 
and  in  groups — Peyer's  patches.  The  ex- 
act functions  of  these  bodies  are  not  well 
known.  The  duodeinini  lies  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  nud  mak»s  tliroe  turnings, 
receiving  by  a  cumuiou  opening  between 
its  first  and  setM  nd  flexure  the  bile-duct 
and  the  pancreat.c-<l"r!-.  The  conversion 
of  the  chyme  from  the  btn'^-ich  into  chyle 
is  thus  accomplished  in  tlie  duodenum. 
The  jejunum,  commencing  at  the  left  side 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  becomes 
insensibly  and  gradually  continuous  with 
the  ileum,  \\l  !  b.  terminating  the  small 
intestine,  becoaies  i .  ut'.nuous  with  the 
large  intestine  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  opens  into  the  colon,  or  first  portion 
of  the  large  intestine,  which  is  divided 
from  the  small  intestine  by  the  ileo-cwcal 
valve.  Belov/  th^  point  at  which  the 
ileum  opens  into  the  co^on  we  find  a  short 
blind  sac  continuous  with  the  colon,  and 
known  as  the  cwcum;  and  attached  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  caecum,  and 
communicating  with  the  caecal  cavity,  we 
find  a  little  closed  tube,  to  which  the 
name  of  appendix  vermiformis  is  applied. 
We  next  find  the  colon  to  ascend  in  the 
right  lumbar  region,  in  front  of  the  kid- 
ney. This  portion  is  known  as  the  as- 
cending colon.  It  then  crosses  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  to  the  left  side,  and  be- 
comes the  transverse  colon;  and  finally 
descends  as  the  descending  colon,  in  front 
of   the   left   kidney   into   the   left  groin, 


where,  after  making  a  curve  like  the 
letter  S — sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon — 
it  terminates  in  the  last  portion  of  the 
Intestinal  tract  This  last  portion,  known 
as  the  rectum,  finally  terminates  in  the 
anus.  The  larse  intestine  measures  from 
5  to  6  feet  in  length ;  the  small  intestine 
measures  from  16  to  about  24  or  26  feet 
in  length;  so  that  the  entire  intestinal 
tract  may  be  regarded  as  being  about  five 
or  six  times  the  length  of  the  body  itself. 
The  three  coats  of  the  small  intestine 
are  repeated  in  the  large  intestine.  The 
mucous  or  inner  coat  Is  not  elevated  to 
form  villi  in  the  large,  as  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  only  two  kinds  of  glands, 
the  glands  of  LieberkUhn,  and  the  solitary 
glands,  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
large  intestine.  The  function  of  the  large 
intestine  is  chiefly  excretory,  but  a  cer- 
tain power  of  absorption  Is  also  exercised 
bv  its  vessels.  The  food  Is  propelled 
along  the  entire  Intestinal  tract  by  the 
alternate  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
and  circular  muscular  fibers,  bv  which 
means  It  Is  gradually  pushed  along  the 
tube  with  a  vermicular  or  peristaltic 
movement.  The  Ueo-c^cal  valve  serves  to 
prevent  regurgitation  of  matters  into  the 
small  Intestine  after  they  have  passed 
Into  the  colon.  The  mesentery  Is  the  term 
given  to  the  fold  of  peritoneum  by  means 
of  which  the  small  Intestines  are  attached 
to  the  spine.  The  blood-vessels  sup- 
plying the  intestinal  tube  are  the  superior 
and  infcrLr  mesenteric  arteries  and  their 
branches,  derived  from  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  veins  of  the  Intestines  empty 
their  contents  Into  the  vena  portte,  which 
distributes  itself  through  the  liver,  and 
from  the  blood  of  which  the  bile  is  se- 
creted by  the  hepatic  or  liver  cells.  The 
nerves  of  the  Intestines  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves,  and  have  also  a  connection  with 
the  eighth  cranial  nerve — the  pneumo- 
gastrlc  nerve  of  the  right  side. 
TiifATiiii<y  A  musical  modulation  of 
±a\,uiiliL\Sf    ^jj^    ^Q.^g^    differing    from 

chanting  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  cadence  Is  more  developed, 
the  divisions  more  rhythmical,  and  the 
music  In  continuous  harmony.  The  prac- 
tice prevails  In  the  Greek,  Roman,  An- 
glican, and  Lutheran  churches. 

Intoxication,  ^^  «***«  produced  bv 
.•muvwaa^wvavm.,  jjj^  excessive  use  of  al- 
coholic liquids.  In  the  first  stage  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  becomes  somewhat 
more  rapid,  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  mind  are  exercised  with  more 
freedom.  In  the  second  stage  the  effect 
on  the  brain  is  more  decided.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  character,  the  faults  of  tem- 
perament,   manifest    themselves    without 
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Invercai^ 


reMrve ;  the  secret  thoughts  are  disclosed, 
and  the  sense  of  propriety  is  lost    In  the 
next  degree  conscioosness   is  still  more 
weakened;   the  ideas  lose  their  connec- 
tton;    vertigo,    double    vision   and    other 
discomforts  supervene;   until  finally   the 
excitement    partakes    of    the    nature    of 
dehnum,  and  is  foUowed  by  a  more  or 
^1^1^'^  stupor,  often  by  dangerous 
coma.     In  cases  of  extreme  intoxication 
the   stomach- 
pump  should  be 
employed,  if  or- 
dinary    emetics 
fail  to  overcome 
the    torpor    of 
the  stomach. 
Among  the  best 
a  n  t  i  dotes   are 
preparations   of 
Ammonia    and 
strong  infusions 
of    coffee    and 
green  tea.    The 
body  should   be 
kept  warm. 

Intrench- 

n^«^*  t^ensh'-" 
ment).  any 
work  that  forti- 
fies  a  post 
against  the  at- 
tack of  an  en- 
emy. The  word 
is  generally 
used  to  denote 
i.  ditch  or 
trench  with  a 
parapet.  See 
Fwrttfication, 

I n  t r  oi  t 

(in'troit),  a 

psalm  or  passage  of  Scripture  sung  or 
chanted  while  the  priest  proceeds  to  the 
altar  to  celebrate  mass;  now  used  for 
any  musical  composition  designed  for 
opening  the  church  service. 
Intuition    (in-ttl-i'shun).    in    philoso- 

mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas,  or  the  truth  of  propo- 
sitions, immediately,  or  the  moment  they 
are  presented,  without  the  intervention 
of  other  ideas,  or  without  reasoning  and 
deduction. 

Intnssngception    <L"n)?irrSS;: 

ogy,  the  descent  of  a  higher  portion  of 
intestine  into  a  lower  one:  generally  of 
the  ileum  into  the  colon.  When  it  takes 
place  downwards,  it  may  be  termed  pro- 
gre99ive;  when  upwards,  retrograde. — In 


physiology,  the  process  of  nutrition,  or 
the  transformation  of  the  components  of 
the   blood   into   the   organised   substance 
of  the  various  organs. 
Inula  (^'<l-la).    See  meoampane. 

Innlin    (^'^^-M^;     C«HioO«),    a    sub- 
stance  analogous  to  starch,  ob- 
tained   from    the   dahlm,   artichoke,    ele- 
campane, potato,  and  other  plants. 

Invalides 

(a9-v&-lM), 

HOTEL  DBS,  a 

splendid  hos- 
pital for  dia- 
abled  soldiers 
at  Paris,  in  the 
8  u  b  u  r  b  of  St. 
Germain,  erects 
by  Louis  XIV 
between  1©70 
and  1673.  A 
soldier  must 
have  served  ten 
years  to  be  re- 
ceived into  this 
hospital  on  ac- 
count of  pov- 
erty or  infirm- 
ity. In  vaults 
under  the  dome 
lie  the  remains 
of  Turenne  and 
several  other 
great  French 
c  o  m  m  a  n  ders, 
including  those 
of  Napoleon  I, 
deposited  here 
December  15, 
1840. 

Inventory 

(in'ven-tu-ri),  a  list  containing  a  short 
description,  together  with  the  values,  of 
goods  and  chattels,  made  on  various  occa- 
sions, as  on  the  sale  of  goods,  transfer  of 
movables  for  pecuniary  considerations, 
decease  of  a  person,  etc. 

Inverarav  (i*^-7*'-ft'rf) »  a  Scotch 

vxcwajr  y^y^  y^^  ^^^  seaport, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  beauti- 
^Uy  situated  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Fyne,  42  miles  northwest  of  Glasgow; 
having  the  castie  of  the  Duke  of  ArgyU 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pop.  1^69 
Inveroargill  (i?-ver-kAr'gil),atown 
^  r.*  a  *i?  J  ®'  ^®^  Zealand,  coun- 
ty of  Southland,  province  of  Otago,  sit- 

"?*®1  ?55l'  ^,®  ™<>"**»  o'  ^e  New  River, 

i?i  ^iS?  °^i®?  ^*  ^-  ^'  Dunedin.    It  is 

well  built,  and  has  an  athenmum,  hospital, 

public  halls,  street  tramways,  breweries, 
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Inverness  Investitnre 
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foundries,  flour-mills,  etc  The  surround-  the  Radiata,  Articulata^  and  Mollusca, 
ing  district  is  pastoral  and  agricultural.  Succeeding  naturalists  split  up  Cuyier*s 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  of  Radiata  into  the  sub-kingdonui  ProtOMoa 
Campbell  town  17  miles  distant,  and  sit-  (single-celled  animals),  Calenterata 
uated  near  the  entrance  to  Bluff  Har-  (spoiu^es  and  corals),  and  ^ofctiuMfeniMito 
bor.  Here  there  is  excellent  accommoda-  (starnsh,  etc).  Those  with  the  Annu- 
tion  for  the  largest  vessels  at  all  times  losa  (worms),  Arthropoda  (crustaceans, 
of  the  tide.  Pop.  7209.  insects,  etc.),  and  Mollusoa  (shellfish), 
InvemeflS  (m-v^r-nes'),  a  bnrsh  of  now  form  the  recognized  diyisions  of  the 
Auwxuvoo  Scotland,  capital  of  the  Invertebrata.  In  these  no  structure 
county  of  the  same  name,  and  chief  town  analogous  to  the  yertebrate  spine  is 
in  the  Hichlands.  It  is  beautifully  situ-  found.  Where  hard  parts  exist  in  them 
ated,  partly  on  low  ground,  partly  on  a  they  are  generally  placed  on  the  outside 
gentle  accliyity,  on  both  sides  of  the  of  the  body,  and  thus  constitute  an  ewo- 
Ness.  The  town  is  well  built,  among  the  tkeleionf  or  outer  skeleton — as  opposed  to 
chief  edifices  being  the  county  buUdings,  a  the  endoakeleton,  or  internal  skeleton  of 
fine  castellated  structure,  containing  the  the  Vertebrata.  The  sheU  of  the  crab  or 
court-house  and  jail ;  the  town-halL  the  lobster  is  a  familiar  example.  The  limbs 
episcopal  cathedral,  and  the  Royal  Acad-  of  Vertebrates  are  neyer  more  than  four 
emy.  The  industries  include  ship-buUd-  in  number,  while  those  of  the  Inyerte- 
ing,  rope-making,  tanning,  distilling,  brata  may  be  yery  numerous.  Among 
brewing,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  considerable  Vertebrates  also  reproduction  is  purely 
trade.  Xarge  yessels  unload  at  the  guays.  and  solely  tewual;  but  in  Inyertebrata 
Inverness  received  a  burg  charter  from  asewual  reproduction  is  common,  many  of 
William  the  Lion  in  the  twelfth  them  reproducing  their  species  by  gemma- 
century.       Pop.     21,288. — ^The     county,  tion  or  budding,  and  by  fission. 

which  is  the  largest  in  Scotland,  stretches  T]««rAatitnre    (in-yes'ti-tfir),    in    the 

diagonally  across  the  island  from  sea  to  ***'^**"«*«'»**v   fgy^jjj  i^^^  ^^g  ^^  ^p^ 

sea,  and  includes  on  the  west  the  island  delivery  of  a  fee  or  fief  by  a  lord  to  nis 

of  Skye,  several  smaller  islands,  and  all  vassal,  thus,  by  external  proof,  affording 

the  outer  Hebrides,  except  the  north  part  evidence  of  possession ;  or  the  formal  in- 

of  Lewis.     Area,  4255  square  miles,  of  troduction  of  a  person  into  some  office  or 

which   a   very   small    portion    is    under  dignity.    Investiture  was  often  performed 

tillage.    Great  part  of  the  surface  is  bar-  by  the  presentation  of  some  symbol  to 

ren    heath,    useless    except   for   sporting  toe  person  invested,  as  a  branch  of  a 

purposes,   but  a  considerable  portion  is  tree,  etc    The  investiture  of  persons  with 

suited  for  rearing  cattle  and  sheep.    The  ecclesiastical  offices  or  dignities  is  histori- 

surface    generally    is    mountainous,    and  callv   the  most  important  phase  of  the 

presents   much   fine   scenery.     Near  the  subject     The  estates  and  honors  which 

southwestern  extremity  of  the  CJaledonian  composed  the  ecclesiastical  temporalities 

Canal  is  Ben  Nevis,  4406  feet  high,  the  were  considered  to  partake  of  the  nature 

loftiest  mountain  in  Great  Britain.    The  of  fiefs,  and  therefore  to  require  similar 

principal  rivers  are  the  Spey,  Ness,  and  investiture  from  the  lord.     Charlemacne 

Beauly,  on  all  of  which  uiere  are  valu-  is  said  to  have  introduced  this  pracnce, 

able  salmon  fisheries.    Some  of  the  lakes  and    to   have   invested    the    newly-conse- 

are  of  considerable  size,  and  beautifully  crated    bishop    by    placing    a    ring    and 

situated.    The  largest  is  Loch  Ness,  form-  crosier  in  his  hands.     The  custom  does 

ing  part  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  route,  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  during 

Extensive  tracts  are  held  as  deer  forests,  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  from  his  reign, 

in  which  the  red  and  roe  deer  roam  at  but  the  church  at  last  protested  strongly 

wilL     The   arable   and   productive   land  against  it    Alexander  II  issued  a  decree 

lies  chiefly  on  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the  against  lay  investiture  in  genenJ.    This 

banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.    Gaelic  is  was    revived    by    Gregory    VII    (Hilde- 

the  prevailing  language.    Pop.  9().104.  brand),  who,  having  succeeded  in  annul- 

TnvertebrAtfl.     ( in-v^r-te-br&'ta),   a  ling  Uie  prerogative  of  the  emperors  to 

xuv^xwuxabo     collective  term  for  the  nominate    or   confirm    popes,    sought   to 

five  great  lower  divisions  or  sub-kingdoms  disjoin  entirely  the  ecclesiastical  from  the 

of  the  animal  series,  which  agree  in  not  civil  rule.    In  1075  he  issued  a  bull  for- 

having  a  vertebral  column  or  backbone,  bidding  under  penalty  of  excommunica- 

used  in  contradistinction  to  the  highest  tion  lay  investiture  and  the  enfeoffing  of 

group  of  thp  animal  kingdom,  to  which  prelates  with  the  ecclesiastical  temporali- 

tiie  name  V^iehrata  or   vertebrate  ani-  ties.     Henry  IV,  emperor  of  Germany, 

mals   is  given,   all   of  which   possess  a  vigorously   resisted    the    pope,   but   was 

vertebral    column.      In    the    S3rstem    of  (1077)    obliged   to  submit  and  perform 

Cnvier  ths  Invertebrata  were  divided  into  severe  penance  for  his  acts  of  opposition. 
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Invoice  Iodine 

The  struggle  then  begun  with  Henry  IV  quantity,  that  is,  the  multiplication  of  a 
by  Gregory  was  carried  on  by  his  sue-  quantity  by  itself  any  number  of  times, 
cessors,  and  it  was  not  till  the  papacy  of  Thus  2X2X2  =  8;  here  8,  the  third 
Calixtus  II,  in  1122,  that  the  question  power  of  2,  is  found  by  involution.  Evo- 
was  settled  in  favor  of  the  pope.  By  a  lution  is  the  opposite  process, 
concordat  then  arranged  at  Worms  Henry  Tq  (i'6) ,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daugh- 
V  resigned  forever  all  pretence  to  invest  ter  of  Inachus,  beloved  by  Zeus,  who, 

bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  and  rec-  to  protect  her  from  the  jealousy  of  Hera 
of^nized  the  freedom  of  elections ;  the  new  (Juno),  changed  her  into  a  beautifol 
bishop,  however,  was  to  receive  his  tern-   white  heifer. 

poralities  by  the  scepter.  In  England  Iodine  i^'^"^"*;  ^r*  «>♦>>  a  violet),  a 
Paschal  II  was  engaged  in  a  contest  little  ^   peculiar    non-metallic    elemen- 

less  fierce  than  that  with  the  emperor,  tary  solid  substance,  symbol  I;  atomic 
Anselm,  the  primate,  refused  to  do  weight  127.  It  exists  in  the  water  of 
homage  to  Henry  I,  for  his  see.  The  king  the  ocean  and  mineral  springs,  in  marine 
asserted  an  unqualified  right  of  invest!-  molluscous  animals,  and  m  seaweeds, 
ture,  which  the  pope  as  unqualifiedly  from  the  ashes  of  which  it  is  chiefly  pro- 
denied.  After  a  protracted  struggle  the  cured  (see  Kelp),  It  exists  also  in  cer- 
controversy  ended  in  England,  as  it  did  tain  land-plants  and  in  cod-liver  oil.  It 
afterwards  in  Germany,  oy  compromise,  is  found  in  certain  minerals,  the  water 
Paschal  offered  to  concede  the  objections  of  certain  rivers,  and  the  rain-water  of 
against  homage  provided  Henry  would  several  towns.  At  the  ordinary  tem- 
forego  the  ceremony  of  investiture.  To  perature  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  a  solid 
this  he  agreed  (1107).  crystalline  body.     It  unites  readily  with 

Invoice  (inVois),  an  account  in  writ-  chlorine,  potassium,  etc.,  with  the  emis- 
xuvvxvv?  jjjg  ^^  ^jjg  particulars  of  mer-  sion  of  light  and  great  heat  It  is  a  non- 
chandise  transmitted  to  a  purchaser,  conductor  of  electricity,  and.  like  oxygen 
giving  price  and  quantity,  note  of  charges,  and  chlorine,  is  a  negative  electric.  Like 
and  any  other  needful  details.  By  send-  chlorine,  it  destroys  vegetable  colors,  but 
ing  an  invoice  along  with  goods  a  mer-  with  less  energy.  Its  color  is  white,  but 
chant  gives  official  advice  to  his  corre-  as  ordinarily  seen  is  a  bluish  or  grayish 
spondent  of  the  understood  terms  of  a  black  and  of  a  metallic  luster.  It  is 
contract.  If  the  goods  are  received  and  often  in  scales,  resembling  those  of  ml- 
the  invoice  retained  this  will  be  held  caceous  iron  ore ;  sometimes  in  brilliant 
valid  evidence  in  law  of  the  contract  rhomboidal  plates  or  in  elongated  octahe- 

TnirAlTi/»rA  (in-vo-ld'k^r),  in  botany,  drons.  The  specific  gravity  of  solid  iodine 
XnyOiUCre  ^  collection  of  bracts  is  4.947.  At  226**  it  fuses,  and  enters 
round  a  circle  of  flowers.    In  umbriferous  into  ebullition  at  347**.     Its  vapor  is  of 

Slants    it    consists    of    separate    narrow  an  exceedingly  rich  violet  color,  a  char- 
racts  placed  in  a  single  whorl ;  in  many   acter  to  which  it  owes  its  name.     This 
composite  plants  these  organs  are  imbri-  vapor  is  remarkably   dense,   its   specific 

gravity  being  8.782.  Iodine  has  a  very 
acrid  taste,  and  its  odor  resembles  that 
of  chlorine.  It  is  an  irritant  poison ;  but 
in  small  doses  has  been  of  great  service 
in  certain  forms  of  glandular  disease.  It 
is  largely  used  in  photography,  in  the 
preparation  of  aniline  colors,  and  in  other 
ways.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alco- 
hol and  in  ether,  forming  dark  brown 
liquids.  It  possesses  strong  powers  of 
combination,  and  forms,  with  the  pure 
metals,  and  most  of  the  simple  non-metal- 
lic substances,  compounds  which  are 
termed  iodides.  With  hydrogen  and  ory- 
cated  in  several  rows.  The  same  name  is  zen  it  forms  iodic  acid:  combined  with 
also  given  to  the  covering  of  the  sori  of  hydrogen  it  forms  hpdrtodio  acid.  This 
ferns.  ,      is  a  colorless  gas,  which  strongly  reddens 

TTivnlnfp  (in'vu-lUt),  in  geometry,  the  litmus,  and  decomposes  many  chlorides. 
xiivuxubc  curve  traced  by  any  point  of  Starch  is  a  characteristic  test  of  iodine, 
a  string  when  the  latter  is  unwrapped,  forming  with  it  a  compound  of  a  deep 
under  tension,  from  a  given  curve.  blue  color.    This  test  is  so  delicate  that 

TnvnlnfiOTi  (in-vu-lu'shun),  the  calcu-  a  solution  of  starch  dropped  into  water 
xuvuiui/xvu  jatJQu  Qf  any  power  of  a   containing  less  thau  a  milliontli  part  of 
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Iodoform  Ionian  Islands 

iodine  is  tinged   blue  by  it     The  great   small,  being  only  60  feet  by  20  feet    At- 

consumption  of  iodine  is  in  medicine ;  it  tached  to  it  is  a  burying-ground,  in  which 

is  employed  in  its  pure  state,  but  much  various  kings  of  Scotland,   Ireland,  and 

more  frequently  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  Non^ay  are  said  to  have  found  Uieir  last 

gotassium,  which  has  been  found  of  great  resting-place.  The  most  extensive  ruin 
enefit  in  goitre,  scrofula,  disease  of  the  is  that  of  the  church  of  St  Mary,  which 
liver  an^  spleen,  in  syphilitic  affections,  is  cruciform,  surmounted  at  the  intersec- 
rheumatism,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  lead-pois-  tion  of  the  nave  and  .the  transept  by  a 
oning.  Iodide  of  iron  is  another  useful  sQuare  tower  of  about  70  feet  in  height 
medicine,  being  employed  in  chlorosis,  The  length  of  the  transept  is  70  feet, 
amemia,  and  glandular  affections.  and  that  of  the  body  of  the  church,  east 
Iodoform  (l-o'du-form ;  GUIs),  a  sub-  to  west  160  feet  The  island  is  now 
*^  stance  analogous  to  chloro-  easily  reached  in  summer  by  steamers 
form  in  composition,  but  in  which  iodine  daily  from  Oban.  Pop.  243. 
replaces  chlorine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  Tonia  (I-O'ni-a),  that  part  of  the  sea- 
small,  solid  yellow  crvstals,  and  is  pre-  **'*"«*  board  or  Asik  Minor  which  was 
pared  by  the  action  of  alcohol  and  other  inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  a  beautiful 
bodies  on  iodine  and  potash.  It  is  nearly  and  fertile  country  opposite  the  islands 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether  of  Samos  and  Chios,  which  also  belonged 
oils  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  medicine  to  it  According  to  tradition  the  Greek 
as  an  antiseptic,  and  acts  slightly  as  colonists  came  over  from  Attica  about  the 
an  anodyne;  It  is  successfully  applied  to  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  and 
ulcers  and  sores  of  various  kinds,  and  founded  twelve  towns,  which,  though  mu- 
is  used  as  a  snuff  for  cold  in  the  head,  tually  independent,  formed  a  confederacy 
lola  (j['^'^)»  A  ^^^y*  capital  of  Allen  for  common  purposes.  These  included 
tJounty,  Kansas,  on  the  Neosho  Phocsea,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  etc.,  and  lat- 
River,  8  miles  N.  of  Humboldt  It  is  an  terly  Smyrna.  Commerce,  navigation, 
agricultural  center,  and  lies  in  the  natural  and  agriculture  early  rendered  them 
gas  region  of  the  state.  It  has  large  zinc  wealthy  and  flourishing,  but  the  country 
smelters,  large  cement  works,  brick  was  made  tributary  by  Croesus,  king  of 
plants,  and  other  industries.  Pop.  9032.  Lydia,  and  later  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
lolite  (I'u-llt).  See  Dichraite,  sia  (557  B.C.).  With  an  interval  of  in- 
AVAxi^v  dependence  tney  remained  under  Persia 
Ion  (i'on)»  ^^  ancient  Greek  tragic  until  this  empire  was  overthrown  by 
*^"  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  flour-  Alexander  the  Great  334-331  B.O.,  when 
ished  about  450  b.c.  His  tragedies  were  they  became  a  part  of  the  Macedonian 
represented  at  Athens  with  great  ap-  Empire.  Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  became 
plause,  and  he  is  greatly  commended  by  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  It 
Aristophanes,  Athenseus,  etc.  was  later  devastated  t)y  the  Saracens. 
Tona.  (*-^'na)»  an  island  of  Scotland,  Few  vestiges  of  its  civilization  remain. 
xvuA  ^g  ^j£  ^jjg  Inner  Hebrides,  belong-  Tonia  *  ^^^^^  capital  of  Ionia  county, 
ing  to  the  county  of  Argyle,  separated  **'*"**>  Michigan,  on  Grand  River,  34 
from  the  southwest  extremity  of  Mull  by  miles  B.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  various 
the  Sound  of  lona,  1%  miles  wide,  and  industries  and  a  large  trade  in  lumber, 
about  7%  miles  southwest  of  Staffa.  The  and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  house  of  correc- 
name  is  believed  to  be  a  misreading  of  tion  and  an  asylum  for  insane  criminals. 
70170.  /otia,   a   name   that   occurs  in  old  Pop.  5030. 

MSS.,  but  the  most  common  ancient  name  Tf)lllo««  T)|olA/»f    See     Oreek     Lan- 

was  1,   Y,   Hy    (or  similar  forms).     It  ^^^^^  .Ulllicct.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Greece. 

was  also  commonly  called  I-colm-kil  or  Tnnioti  TttlfliiflA    &  number  of  Greek 

I-columb-kill,  that  is,  *  isle  of  Columba's  •^v^****  X5iitiiu»,  jgi^nds  in   the   lon^ 

cell*  or  *isle  of  Coluraba  of  the  cell  (or  ian    Sea,    extending    along    the    western 

church).*     It  is  about  3  miles  long  by  and  southern  shores  of  Greece,  of  which 

1^  miles  broad.     It  derives  its  interest  the  largest  are  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante, 

from   its  history  and  old   ruins,   the  re-  and  Cerigo,  others  being  Ithaca  or  Thi- 

mains  of  religious  establishments  of  un-  aki,    Paxos    and    Santa    Maura;    area, 

certain  date,  but  popularly  attributed  to  1097    square    miles.      All   are    extremely 

Columba^who  toot  up  his  residence  here  mountainous;   and   were   it   not   for   the 

in  663.    They  are  all.  however,  of  a  much  vine,   olive,   and   currant,   especially    the 

more  recent  date.     The   principal  ruins  last    they    could    support    but    a    small 

are    those    of    the    cathedral    church    of  number  of  inhabitants.     The  climate  is 

St  Mary,  of  a  nunnery,  five  chapels,  and  more  uniformly  temperate  and  humid  thaa 

of  a  building  called  the  Bishop's  House,  that  of  the  mainland.  The  staple  exporti 

St    Oran's   Chapel,    as   it   is   called,    is  are    oil,    currants,    valonia,    wine,    8oai>, 

supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient;  it  is  and    salt     The   few   manufacturet   are 
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chiefly  textile  and  ornamentaL  The  re- 
Hjrion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Ionian  Islands  often  figure  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Greece,  but  only  singly. 
In  1386  Corfu  voluntarily  surrendered 
itself  to  Venice,  and  soon  after  the 
other  islands  placed  themselves  under  its 
protection.  In  1797  the  French  became 
masters.  In  1809-10  they  were  occupied 
by  British  troops,  and  in  1815  the  seven 
islands  were  formed  into  a  republic, 
under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 
They  were  transferred  to  Greece  in  1864. 
Pop.  about  250,000. 

Ionian  Mode,  iV'or  ^t*?^^ 

sented  by  the  modern  scale  of  C  major. 
lonians;      See  Greece   {HUtory)   and 
^  /onto. 

Ionian  Sea,  it®,  ancient  name  of 
.■.VUXCM&  k^M^  ^jj^j  p^^  ^^  ^^  Medi- 
terranean which  lies  between  the  south 
part  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
TnniA  (Vrrlpr  ^^^  of  the  orders  of 
XQIUC  Uraer,    ^^^j^  architecture,  the 

distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is 
the  volutes  of  its  capitaL  In  the  Ore- 
dan  lonio  (1)  the  stylobate  consists  of 
thre e  receding 
I  equal  steps  the 
^  combined  height  of 
which  is  from 
four- fifths  to  a 
whole  diameter ; 
(2)  the  column, 
which  includes 
band,  shaft,  and 
capital,  is  rather 
more  than  nine 
diameters  in 
height,  the  shaft 
being  fluted  with 
twenty-four  flutes 
and  alternating  fil- 
lets ;  while  (3) 
the  entablature  is 
rather  more  than 
two  diameters  in 
height.  The  yo- 
lutes  are  connected 
on  the  flanks  by  a 
peculiar  roll- 
molding,  called 
the  baluster  or 
hoUter,  In  the  Roman  Ionic,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  later  style,  the  stylobate  is 
lofty  and  not  graduated ;  the  shaft  dimin- 
ishes one-tenth  of  a  diameter  and  has 
twenty  fillets  and  flutes;  the  capital, 
which  is  two-fifths  of  a  diameter,  has  its 
volutes  a  little  lower  than  the  other, 
and  a  square  abacus  with  molded  edges 
covers  the  whole.  The  chief  examples  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic  are  those  of  the  Athe- 
nian Acropolis ;  while  those  of  the  Roman 


Ionic  Order — Grecian. 


Ionic  are  found  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

Ionic  School  ^^"S^'^h  A^^  u®^H^ 

AVAU.V  WVAA.VVA  gchoQi  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, a  school  which  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  nature  from  the 
forces  and  attributes  of  matter  itself. 
It  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
unity  of  matter  and  life,  according  to 
which  matter  is  by  nature  endowed  with 
life,  and  life  is  inseparably  connected 
with  matter.  The  originator  of  this 
school,  and  indirectly  of  Greek  philosophy 
in  general,  was  Thales,  who  flourished 
about  600  B.C.  The  other  chief  phUoso- 
phers  of  the  school  were  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Heraclitus^  and  Anaxagoraa. 
See  the  separate  articles. 
Tons  {^'oxutjf  the  term  given  by  MiduMl 
J.V1W   i-ara<iay  (1791-1867)   to  the  com- 

Eonents  of  chemical  compounds  set  free 
y  electrolysis,  being  distinguished  as 
anions  when  set  free  at  the  positive  pole, 
and  as  cations,  when  at  the  negative 
pole. 

T  n  TT  &  written  acknowledgment  of 
J..  W.  U.y  ^^^^  usually  made  in  this 
form:— To  Mr.  A.  B.  I.  O.  U.  Ten  Dol- 
lars,—C.  D.  May  12th,  1889.  An 
acknowledgment  of  debt  made  in  this 
form  requires  no  stamp.  It  is  not  nego- 
tiable. The  letters  I.  O.  U.  are  of  course 
used  instead  of  the  words  'I  owe  you.' 
Taunt  (i'^^<^)>  o^^  ot  the  central 
J.uwa  XJnited  States,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Minnesota,  east  by  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  south  by  Missouri,  and  west 
by  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri 
River:  area  56,147  square  miles.  It 
is  well  watered,  its  streams  being  all 
affluents  of  the  large  rivers  whidi 
bound  it  on  the  west  and  east.  To  the 
Mississippi  flow  the  Wapsipinicon,  Iowa, 
Cedar,  Skunk,  and  Des  Aioines,  with  a 

Seneral  8.  e.  course.  To  the  Missouri 
ow  the  Big  and  Little  Sioux  and  other 
streams.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
nearly  four-fifths  consisting  of  prairies 
originally  covered  with  a  rich  coat  of 
coarse  grass,  forming  excellent  pasturage. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  winter 
continues  from  December  to  Mardi;  the 
summer  heat  is  tempered  by  frequent 
showers.      The    soil    is   in   general   very 

f:ood,  consisting  of  a  deep  black  mould, 
ntermingled  in  the  prairies  with  sand, 
red  clay,  and  gravel.  The  eastern  and 
central  portions  are  rich  in  minerals.  Coal 
is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  zinc, 
iron  and  lead  are  found.  The  coal-helds 
cover  an  area  of  20,000  sq.  miles,  the 
lower  measure  being  the  most  important. 
The  output  by  the  statement  of  1912  was 
valued  at  |13,152,068.     Limestone,  gyp- 
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sum,  and  day  are  abundant.  Iowa  is 
a  great  agricultural  state,  producing  im- 
mense quantities  of  barley,  wheat,  hay, 
forage,  etc.,  and  also  stands  high  in  regard 
to  dairy  farming.  The  chief  fruit  crop  is 
apples.  Other  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  farm  implements, 
flour-milling,  i>ork-packing,  machinery, 
cement  works,  etc.  The  length  of  rail- 
ways open  for  traflic  is  about  10,000  miles. 
It  possesses  exceptional  advantages  for 
river  trade,  and  the  smaller  streams  sup- 
ply abundant  water-power.  There  is  a 
State  University  (at  Iowa  City)  and  a 
flourishing  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Arts  (at  Ames).  The 
settlement  of  Iowa  began  in  1833,  when 
the  first  purchase  of  land  from  the  In- 
dians tooK  place;  its  territorial  g^^vem- 
ment  was  instituted  in  1838,  and  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846.  The 
capital  and  chief  city  is  Des  Moines.  The 
other  principal  cities  are  Sioux  City,  Du- 
buque, Davenport,  Burlington,  (jedar 
Rapids,  Council  Bluffs  and  Keobuk.  The 
state  takes  its  name  from  the  Iowa  In- 
dians.   Pop.  (1910)  2,224,771. 

Tox(7fl  Hifv  *  city*  capital  of  Johnson 
xuwa  uity,  Q^^^j^     lo^a,     on     the 

Iowa  River,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation. 
It  contains  the  State  university,  and  was 
once  the  State  capital.  It  has  important 
meat-packing  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  a  large  shipping  trade  in  grain, 
produce  and  stone.    Pop.  10,091. 

Ipecacuanlia  ^L^^J^^ft'j'i^'.l 

medicine,  of  a  nauseous  odor  and  repul- 
sive, bitterish  taste,  the  dried  root  of 
several  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Rubia- 
cese  growing  in  South  America.  AH  the 
kinds  have  nearly  the  same  ingredients, 
but  differ   in   the  amount  of  the  active 

grinciple  which  they  contain.  The  best 
I  the  annulated,  yielded  by  the  CephaSlU 
Ipecacuanha,  a  small  shrubby  plant,  a 
native  of  Brazil,    (Colombia,    and    other 


still  larger,  from  15  to  20  grains,  it  oc- 
casions vomiting.  It  is  also  capable,  by 
being  combined  with  other  substances,  of 
producing  increased  perspiration,  as  in 
the  well-known  Dover's  powder.  The 
name  of  American  ipecacuanha  is  given 
to  the  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  sandy  places  in  ISorth 
America.  It  is  emetic,  purgative,  and 
diaphoretic. 

Iphierenia  ^^"*"^r"^'^^'  ^2.  ^/®\^ 

^•l'***©  *******  legend  and  poetry,  daugh- 
ter of  Agamemnon' and  Clytemnestra.  To 
avert  the  wrath  of  Artfimis,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  enraged  by  killing  a  con- 
secrated hind,  and  who  detained  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Aulis  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Trojan  war,  Iphigenia  was 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar;  but  a  hart 
was  miraculously  substituted  for  her,  and 
she  was  conveyed  in  a  cloud  to  Tauria 
She  became  a  priestess  there  to  Artemis, 
and  saved  her  brother  Orestes  when  on 
the  ];>oint  of  being  sacrificed. 

volvulacete,  consisting  mostly  of  twining 
prostrate  herbs,  widely  distributed  in 
warm  regions.  The  species  of  most  im- 
portance is  /.  Purga,  which  yields  the 
ijalap  of  commerce.     See  Jalap, 

Ipsambul  <JriS»BE^T"S 

of  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile; 
remarkable  for  containing  two  of  the 
most  perfect  and  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  rock-cut  temples  ex- 
isting. The  facade  of  one  of  them  is 
adorned  .with  several  stupendous  colossal 
sitting  statues  of  Rameses  II  (the 
Great) f  the  largest  pieces  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  yet  discovered. 
iSara.  see  Psara. 


See  Modioa, 


Ipecacuanha  Plant  {CephaUia  Ipecacuemha). 
parts  of  South  America.  When  given  in 
very  small  doses  ipecacuanha  improves 
the  appetite  and  digestive  powers;  in  a 
somewhat  larger  dose  it  may  be  given  to 
increase  the  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages ;  and  in  a 
25-5 


Ipi 

Ipsica. 

Tnsns  (ip'sis),  a  small  town  of  Phrygia, 
j.pouo  ^gjj^  Minor,  famous  for  a  great 
battle  fought  B.O.  301.  See  Antigonus, 
Jrifnxnoh  (Ip'sich),  a  river-port  of 
xpswica  England,  capital  of  Suffolk, 
on  the  Orwell.  It  contains  many  interest- 
ing specimens  of  mediseval  architecture. 
The  public  buildings  include  a  fine  town* 
hall,  a  new  post-office,  a  custom-house, 
county  courthouse,  cavalry  barracks, 
theater,  etc.  The  industries  embrace 
agricultural  implements,  machinery,  arti- 
ficial stone,  artificial  manure,  silk,  tan- 
ning, ropes,  lime  and  cement,  brewing, 
shipbuilding,  etc  Ipswich  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity.  It  was  originally  called 
Gippeswich,  from  the  neighboring  river 
Gipping.  King  John  gave  it  its  firtt 
charter.    Pop.  (1911)  73,939. 
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Ttlflixriph  *  to^^  ^  Essex  County, 
X|niwi(.iL,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Jp^ 
swich  River,  three  miles  from  the  sea 
and  27  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Boston.  Its 
industries  include  cotton  and  woolen  ho- 
siery, matches,  isinglass,  shoes,  etc  Pop. 
6777. 

lamane  (i-kS'J^)»  a-  seaport  of  Chile, 
*1***1**^  province  of  Tarapacft,  recent- 
ly a  fishing  village,  but  now  a  consider- 
able town  with  an  important  trade,  its 
rise  being  due  to  the  extensive  deposits 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and*  borax,  and  the 
silver  mines,  etc.,  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes, 
and  in  1879  was  blockaded,  bombarded, 
and  finally  captured  by  Chile.    Pop.  42,- 

Ttq^a  (i-rft'de),  a  decree  or  command 
xx^uc  ^f  ^^^  Sultan  of  Turkey  directed 
to  the  grand  vizier,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
promulgate  it  to  the  public. 

IrakAjemil^^^^  aj'e-mg),  an  in- 

A^vnA  .U.JVUU.  ^gpj^jp  province  of  Per- 
sia, separated  from  the  Caspian  Sea  by 
Ghilan  and  Mazanderan;  area,^  about 
138,000  sq.  miles,  a  large  part  of  which 
in  the  east  is  occupied  by  salt  deserts, 
the  rest  beine  largely  mountainous,  with 
some  fine  valleys  and  rich  plains.  The 
chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Teheran,  and 
Ispahan. 

Irak  Arabi  ^-'^'^^ii  ^^  !i«*^^  ^y- 

*A»A..ftMMWA  ^^  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  at  the  lower  part 
of  their  course,  corresponding  nearly  to 
the  ancient  Babylonia. 
Jron  (^rttn'),  or  Eran  (Old  Persian, 
Aryana;  Zend,  Airyana,  that  is, 
land  of  the  Aryans),  the  name  ^ven  by 
the  ancient  Persians  to  their  native  land, 
and  still  used  by  the  modern  Persians, 
though  it  is  also  employed  in  a  wider 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Turan,  the  name  often 
employed  as  synonymous,  with  Turkes- 
tan. 

Iranian  languages  <,t^*t?k  *. 

guaffes  belonging  to  the  Indo-European 
stock,  closely  allied  to  the  Indian  group, 
and  called  by  some  philolosrists  Persian, 
from  the  best-known  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  two  oldest  known  Iranian  lan- 
guages are  the  Old  Persian  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  and  the  Old  Bac- 
trian  or  Zend,  the  latter  the  language 
in  which  the  Zend-avesta  or  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Parsees  is  composed.  The 
Middle  Iranian  languages  are  the  Peh- 
levi,  and  still  later  the  Parsee.  which  are 
preserved  in  the  commentaries  to  the 
Zend-avesta.  The  latter  approaches 
pretty  closely  to  the  modern  Persian.  The 


most  important  of  the  New  Iranian  lan- 
guages is  the  modern  Persian,  in  which 
has  been  produced  a  very  rich  and  cele- 
brated literature.  The  A^b&n  or  Pushtu, 
and  the  dialects  of  the  Kurds,  form 
separate  branches  of  the  Iranian  family. 
Irawadi    (i^-a-wft'di).     See   Irrawad- 

Irbit  (^1^-^f ),  a  town  in  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Pertn,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Siberia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Irbit  and  the  Niza.  It  is  noted  for 
a  great  annual  fair,  held  in  the  month  of 
February.  Pop.  20,064. 
Tr^lflTiil  (ir^and;  in  Irish,  Erin;  in 
xicmuu  Y^^j^  Hihemia),  the  more 
western  and  smaller  of  the  two  principal 
islands  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  composed, 
is  separated  from  Great  Britain  on  the 
east  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  surrounded  on 
all  other  sides  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Measured  diagonally,  the  great- 
est length  is  300  miles;  and  the  greatest 
breadth  is  212  miles ;  the  central  breadth, 
nearly  between  the  bays  of  Dublin  and 
Galway,  is  110  miles.  The  area  is  32,- 
531  square  miles.  Ireland  is  divided  into 
four  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster^  Mon- 
ster, and  Connaught,  and  into  32  ooon- 
ties. 

The  population  in  1841  was  8,175.124; 
in  1851,  6,552,385,  the  decrease  being 
partly  owins  to  the  famine  resulting  from 
the  potato  disease  in  1846-47,  and  partly 
to  emigration.  Since  1851  over  4,000jW0 
emigrants  have  left  the  country.  The 
returned  population,  at  1911  censor  4,- 
381,951.  The  capital  is  Dublin;  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Belfast,  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, and  Londonderry. 

Surface. — The  coast,  forming  a  line  of 
nearly  3000  miles,  ia,  in  general,  bold 
and  rugged,  and  is  diversified  by  numer- 
ous indentations,  some  of  which  run  tar 
into  the  land  and  form  excellent  natural 
harbors.  There,  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  islands,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast, 
the  largest  being  Achill.  The  mountains, 
generally  speaking,  rise  in  isolated  masses 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  the 
interior  having  the  form  of  a  vast  plain, 
in  which  are  extensive  tracts  of  bog.  The 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  in  the  southwest, 
are  the  highest,  the  culminating  summit 
being  Carrantual,  3414  feet  The  moun- 
tains of  Wicklow,  in  the  southeast  reach 
the  height  of  over  3000  feet  (Lugna-. 
quilla  is  3039).  Rivers  are  not  only 
numerous  but  are  very  equally  distributed 
over  the  surface.  The  Shannon,  in  the 
west,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland  if  not  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  navigable  to  its 
source  in  Lough  Allen,  forming  a  water- 
way of  240  miles.     The  other  rivers  of 
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most  importance  are  the  Bandon,  Lee,  isles,  as  for  instance  the  strawberry-tree 
Blackwater,  Suir,  and  Barrow,  which  or  arbutus,  found  in  the  southwest 
enter  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  Liffey  Agriculture, — As  regards  agriculture, 
and  the  Boyne,  entering  the  sea  on  the  Ireland  has  great  advantages,  tor  though 
east,  the  former  having  the  capital  at  its  there  is  a  great  extent  of  moorland,  there 
mouth,  the  latter  being  the  largest  river  is  also  a  very  large  area  of  arable  surface, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea  covered  with  a  deep  friable  loam  of  re- 
on  the  east  coast;  and  the  Bann  and  the  markable  richness.  Notwithstanding,  ag- 
Foyle,  which  have  their  mouths  at  no  riculture  on  the  whole  is  in  a  backward 
great  distance  from  each  other  on  the  state,  a  result  largely  due  to  the  small- 
north  coast.  Ireland  possesses  a  large  ness  of  the  holdings,  and  to  the  evils  of 
number  or  lakes  (or  loughs).  Lough  overcropping.  However,  a  steady  diminu- 
Neagh,  in  the  northeast,  is  a  quadrangu-  tion  is  now  taking  place  in  the  number 
lar  expanse  17  miles  long  by  10  broad,  of  very  small  holdings.  The  rearing  of 
and  is  the  largest  lake  of  the  United  live  stock  and  dairy-farming  are  largely 
Kingdom.  Among  the  others  the  lakes  of  carried  on.  By  far  the  largest  grain 
Kiyarney.  in  the  southwest,  are  pre-  crop  is  oats;  the  chief  green  crop  is 
eminent  for  beauty,  and  attract  numer-  potatoes,  which  cover  an  area  about  one 
ous  visitors.  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  in  Great 

Geology  and  Minerals. — ^The  mountains  Britain.  Potatoes  had  become  the  main 
are  formed  of  vast  masses  of  primary  food  of  the  people  by  the  end  of  the 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  while  the  second-  seventeenth  century,  and  a  potato  famine 
ary  formations  spread  over  the  interior,  occurred  as  early  as  1739.  Another  staple 
Basaltic  rocks  are  almost  entirely  con-  crop,  especially  in  the  north,  is  flax, 
fined  to  the  northeast,  Wjhere  they  often  Much  benefit  very  gradually  accrued  to 
form  colonnades,  of  which  the  Giant's  Irish  agriculture  from  the  operation  of 
Causeway  is  a  celebrated  specimen,  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  the  main 
Granite  has  its  largest  development  in  provisions  of  which  have  been  briefly 
the  southeast,  where  it  forms  the  great  summarized  under  the  terms  'fair  rent,' 
mass  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  It  '  fixity  of  tenure,'  and  '  free  sale.'  By 
is  more  sparingly  developed  in  the  west  the  first  of  these  every  tenant  who  objects 
and  northwest  (Donegal),  as  well  as  to  his  rent  or  the  rent  the  landlord 
in  the  northeast.  The  lower  rocks  of  wishes  to  exact,  is  entitled  to  have  a 
the  Silurian  system  form  no  inconsider-  *  fair  rent '  fixed  for  him  by  a  court,  this 
able  portions  of  the  whole  island,  cover-  rent  to  remain  unaltered  for  fifteen  years, 
ing  large  portions  of  the  north-northeast  By  'fixity  of  tenure*  the  law  recognizes 
and  southwest  as  well  as  parts  of  the  west,  that  the  tenant  has  a  certain  right  in  his 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  its  largest  holding  in  virtue  of  which  he  Is  not  to 
continuous  development  in  the  county  of  be  arbitrarily  removed  from  it  without 
Cork,  but  rises  to  the  surface  at  numerous  compensation,  and  which  enables  him  on 
isolated  spots.  The  rocks  next  in  the  leaving  his  farm  to  obtain  the  best  price 
series  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  sys-  he  can  get  for  yielding  up  bis  possession, 
tem ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  The  'free  sale*  of  this  right  of  tenancy  is 
Mountain  Limestone,  the  most  largely  restricted  only  in  so  far  as  that  it  must 
develoi>ed  of  all  the  rocks  of  Ireland,  be  to  one  person  only  (except  under 
occupying  almost  the  whole  interior.  In  agreement  with  the  landlord),  that  the 
some  cases,  particularly  in  the  southwest,  landlord  may  object  on  sufficient  grounds 
the  coal  measures  occupy  considerable  to  the  person  purchasinfr«  and  that  he  also 
areas,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  gen-  has  the  right  of  preemption.  At  the 
erally  very  inferior,  and  it  is  worked  only  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years  the  land- 
to  a  very  small  extent,  the  yearly  output  lord  may  resume  possession  of  the  holding 
being  only  about  1()0,(XX)  tons.  The  on  paying  the  tenant  compensation  for 
strata  higher  in  the  geoloj^ical  series  than  improvements  effected  by  him,  and  also 
the  coal  are  very  partially  developed.  pa3^ng  him  the  value  of  his  tenant-right. 
Of  other  minerals  than  coal  Ireland  both  being  determined  by  the  court  should 
yields  small  quantities  of  iron  ore,  lead  the  parties  be  unable  to  agree.  This  act, 
ore,  slate,  alum,  salt,  etc.  amended  and  extended  in  1887,  has  been 

Climate. — The  climate  is  on  the  whole  supplemented  by  the  Land  Purchase  Act 

moister,  milder,   and   more  equable  than  of  1903. 

that  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain.  It  Industries  and  Trade. — Of  industrial 
is  highly  favorable  to  vegetation,  and  employments  the  linen  manufacture  is  the 
allows  plants  to  winter  in  the  open  air  chief  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
that  can  do  so  in  very  few  places  in  dition.  It  has  increased  in  a  remarkable 
Britain ;  some  species  of  plants  also  being  manner  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
peculiar  in  Ireland  alone  of  the  British  years,  and  Belfast,  its  center,  has  now 
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become  the  first  city  of  Ireland.  The  Education, — ^The  principal  educational 
woolen  manolacture  at  the  outset  out-  institutions  are  Dublin  University  and 
stripped  that  of  linen;  but  it  was  ham-  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
pered  by  unjust  restrictions  imposed  by  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  Queen's  Colleges 
Parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  woolen  were  formerly  connected  with  an  examin- 
manufacturers  of  England.  The  brewing  ing  and  degree-conferring  body  (Queen's 
of  porter  and  distillation  of  whiskey  form  University)  ;  but  for  this  a  similar  body, 
important  industries.  The  fisheries  em-  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  was 
ploy  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  substituted  in  1882,  £20,000  being  yearly 
but  far  fewer  than  they  should.  The  granted  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  are  valuable  and  are  in-  Irish  Church.  The  Koyal  College  of 
creasing  in  value.  The  trade  is  only  of  Science,  established  in  1867,  supplies  a 
a  moderate  bulk.  The  main  articles  of  complete  course  of  instruction  in  science 
export  consist  of  agricultural  produce,  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts.  The 
the  greater  part  of  which  finds  its  market  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  estab- 
in  Great  Britain.  These  articles  include  lished  in  1854,  consists  of  University 
grain,  live  stock,  salt  and  fresh  meat.  College,  Dublin,  St.  Patrick's  CcJlege, 
eggs,  butter,  etc.  Of  manufactured  Maynooth,  and  several  other  colleges, 
articles  linen  is  the  chief  export :  whiskey  The  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
and  porter  are  also  exported.  The  trade  Catholic  priesthood  are  numerous,  the 
with  foreign  countries  is  inconsiderable,  most  prominent  being  the  College  of  May- 
The  inland  trade  is  much  facilitated  by  nooth,  founded  in  1795,  and  formerly 
the  rivers  and  canals,  on  the  improvement  receiving  annually  from  government  £26,- 
and  construction  or  which  respectively  360.  for  which,  by  the  Irish  Church  Act 
large  sums  have  been  spent  of  1869,  a  sum  of  £372,331  was  paid  in 
Religion. — ^The  prevailing  religion  is  compensation.  The  General  Assembly's 
the  Roman  Catholic.  The  Reformation  Theological  College,  Belfast,  and  the  Ma- 
never  made  much  progress,  and  thougb  gee  College,  Londonderry,  are  Presby- 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  terian  colleges.  The  chief  elementary 
established  by  law  it  was  only  the  church  schools  are  those  under  the  superintend- 
of  a  small  minority.  In  1869  an  act  was  ence  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
passed  for  its  disestablishment  Previ-  Education.  (See  Britain.)  In  1878  an 
ously  the  clergy  were  supported  by  a  tithe  act  was  passed  setting  apart  £1,000,000 
rent-charge,  the  proceeds  of  the  church  from  the  Irish  Church  surplus  fund  for 
lands,  etc.,  but  by  the  new  act,  taking  effect  the  promotion  of  immediate  secular  edu- 
from  January  1,  1871,  the  property  and  cation  by  means  of  special  examinations, 
tithes  formerly  belong^in^  to  the  church  exhibitions,  prizes,  etc. 
were  vested  in  commissioners,  who  had  Oovemment. — Ireland,  by  the  Act  of 
charge  of  the  winding  up  of  the  church's  Union,  became  in  1801  an  integral  part 
financial  affairs,  and  their  powers  were  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shares  in  its 
in  1881  transferred  to  the  Irish  Land  legislation  by  means  or  twenty-eight  rep- 
Commission,  who  are  now  engaged  in  resentative  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
completing  the  work.  Part  of  toe  funds  and  103  representatives  in  the  House  of 
thus  liberated  has  been  expended  on  edu-  Commons.  The  representative  peers  are 
cation  and  the  relief  of  distress.  At  elected  for  life  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Irish  peers.  The  lord-lieutenant,  who 
are  four  archbishops,  who  take  the  title  represents  the  sovereign,  is  the  head  of 
of  Armas^,  Dublin,  CasheV  and  Tuam.  the  executive,  and  holds  his  court  in 
and  twenty-four  bishops.  The  whole  of  Dublin  Castle.  He  is  assisted  by  a  privy- 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  sup-  council  and  a  chief-secretary,  who  takes 
ported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  most  active  part  in  the  administra- 
The  number  of  priests  is  3200,  more  than  tion  of  affairs.  As  in  England,  the 
half  bein^  curates.  There  are  numerous  chief  legal  functionaries  are  a  lord  chan- 
monasteries  and  convents.  The  Presby-  cellor,  a  lord  chief-justice,  and  a  master 
terian  Church  is  chiefly  confined  to  of  the  rolls.  The  Irish  police  force  is 
Ulster,  where  it  may  be  said,  especially  a  semi-military  body,  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  to  solidated  Fund. 

be    the    leading    religious    denomination.  History. — ^The  beginning  of  the  history 

Its  ministers  are  supported  by  voluntary  of  Ireland  is  enveloped  in  fable.     As  in 

contributions,     seat-rents,     and     church  Western  Europe  generally,  the  earliest  in- 

funds.     According  to  the  census  of  1901  habitants  are  believed   to  have   been   of 

there  were  in  Ireland  3,.S08,661  Roman  Iberian  race,  and,  therefore,  akin  to  the 

Catholics,  581,000  Eoiscopalians,  453,173  modern    Basques.      They    were    followed 

Presbyterians,    62.006    Methodists,    and  by   the   Celts,   different   tribes   of  whom 

28,000  members  of  other  persuasions.  probably  arrived  at  different  times,  giving 
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rise  to  such  names  as  Firbolgs,  Milesians, 
etc  Amonff  these  the  Scots  were  the 
latest,  and  latterly  got  the  upper  hand, 
80  that  their  name  became  generally 
applied  to  all  the  inhabitants.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Irish  had  the  use 
of  letters  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  Christianity  and  Cbnstian 
literature  were  introduced  by  St  Patrick. 
Subsequently  Ireland  became  the  seat  of 
western  learning,  and  its  monasteries 
were  the  schools  whence  missionaries 
proceeded  throughout  continental  Europe. 
Its  internal  condition,  however,  was  far 
from  satisfactory;  Divided  among  a 
number  of  hostile  kings  or  chiefs,  it  had 
been  long  torn  by  internal  wars,  and  for 
nearly  two  centuries  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  numbers  of  whom  settled  in  the 
country,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Brian  Boroimh^  united 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  his 
scepter,  restored  tranquillity,  and  sub- 
dued tne  northern  invaders. 

After  the  death  of  Brian  at  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  1014,  gained 
against  the  Danes  and  their  Irish  allies, 
the  island  relapsed  into  its  former  state 
of  division  and  anarchy.  In  this  state  of 
matters  Henry  II  of  England  obtained  a 
papal  bull  giving  him  the  right  to  subdue 
it,  and  the  way  was  paved  to  this  when 
Dermot,  prince  of  Leinster,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  country,  was  reinstated 
by  the  aid  of  Richard  de  Clare  (Strong- 
bow)  and  other  Norman  nobles.  In  1172 
Henry  entered  Ireland  himself,  and  partly 
throuffh  the  favor  of  the  clergy  and  his 
affability,  the  great  princes  did  homage 
to  him  and  acknowledged  his  supremacy. 
Many  Norman  barons  and  their  followers 
now  settled  in  the  country,  but  the  Eng- 
lish power  was  far  from  being  established 
over  it.  For  long  only  a  part  was  recop- 
nized  as  English  territory  (generally 
known  as  'the  Pale'),  and  this  was  gov- 
erned by  various  nobles,  subject  to  a 
viceroy.  The  nobles  quarreled  among 
themselves,  and  were  very  often  at  open 
feud.  In  1315  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 
the  Scotch  king,  landed  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  and  was  crowned  king,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  English  in  1317  near 
Dundalk.  The  English  power  was  greatly 
reduced  by  tiis  expedition,  however,  and 
a  number  of  the  barons  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  England,  and  adopted  the 
Irish  language,  laws,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. This  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367),  forbidding, 
under  severe  penalties,  intermarriages  be- 
tween English  and  Irish,  the  assumption 
of  Irish  names  by  persons  of  English 
blood,  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  the 
native  (Brehon)  law,  etc    But  the  Eng- 


lish rule  became  so  weak  that  the  viceroy 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  Pale  by 
payments  of  money  to  the  Irish  chiefs, 
and  this  state  of  matters  long  continued. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  (1495)  was 
passed  Poyning's  Act  (so  called  from  Sir 
Edward  Poynine,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland), 
which  provided  that  aU  former  laws 
passed  in  England  should  be  in  force  in 
Ireland,  and  that  no  Irish  Parliament, 
that  is,  the  Parliament  of  the  English 
settlers,  should  be  held  without  previously 
stating  the  reasons  why  it  was  to  be 
summoned,  and  the  laws  it  was  intended 
to  enact.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  still  remained  unconquered  by  the 
English.  The  native  Irish  lived  according 
to  their  old  customs  under  their  own 
chiefs,  and  in  manners  and  mode  of'  life 
were  still  totally  uncivilized. 

Henry  VIII  assumed  (by  act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament)  the  title  of  King  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  Lord,  which  he  had 
before  borne  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  and 
the  Irish  chiefs  generally  acknowledged 
his  authority;  but  the  change  of  religion 
was  bitterly  opposed,  and  Mary  was 
easily  able  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  her  two  predecessors. 
Elizabeth  imposed  a  Protestant  clergy 
upon  the  people,  and  her  reign  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  risings,  which 
terminated  in  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
island.  Great  stretches  were  taken  from 
the  Irish  chiefs,  and  distributed  among 
English  noblemen  and  others,  who  were 
to  settle  their  new  estates  with  English 
farmers.  Little  was  done  in  this  way* 
however,  compared  with  the  great  plan- 
tation of  the  North  by  James  I,  under 
whom  800,000  acres  of  land  in  Ulster 
were  declared  forfeited,  a  large  part  of 
this  being  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Irish,  and  divided  among  Scotch  or  Eng- 
lish settlers.  In  1641  there  began  an 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke, 
in  which  great  atrocities  were  perpetrated 
on  both  sides.  In  1640  Cromwell  was 
appointed  lieutenant,  and  energetically, 
but  cruelly,  reduced  tlie  whole  country 
within  nine  months.  The  next  struggle 
was  that  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
when  James  II  landed  in  1689,  and  ho^ea 
to  regain  his  crown  by  French  and  Irish 
aid.  He  failed  to  reduce  Londonderry, 
which  held  out,  enduring  the  extremity 
of  famine,  till  it  was  relieved  by  some 
ships  from  England.  In  the  following 
year  (1690)  William  III  arrived,  and 
on  the  1st  of  July  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  of  James  on  the 
Boyne,  near  Drogheda.  In  1691  another 
victory  was  gained  over  the  Irish  at 
Aughrim    in    Galway,    and    in   October 
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Limerick,  the  last  place  that  held  out  for  1843,  and  afterwards  the  potato  famine 

James,  capitulated,  a  treaty  being  con-  in  1845,  and  ai^ain  in  1846,  cast  all  other 

eluded  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  interests  into  the  background.    To  miti- 

Catholic   Insh   were   to   be  allowed   th%  gate   this   calamity    Parliament   granted 

free    exercise    of    their    religion.      The  enormous  sums  of  money;  yet  thouiumds 

Treaty  of  Limerick  was  ill  kept  by  the  died   from   starvation,   and    hundreds   of 

English.    By  a  decree  of  Parliament  up-  thousands  emigrated   to  America.  Anar- 

wards  of  1,000,000  acres  were  confiscated  chical  outbursts,  agrarian  murders,  and 

and   divid^   among  Protestants.     Cruel  other  acts  of  violence  distracted  the  land, 

penal  laws  were  passed  against  those  who  Meanwhile  O'Connell  died,  and  his  party 

adhered    to   Uie   Catholic   religion.     The  was  replaced  by  one  still  more  advanced. 

Catholic    ecclesiastical    dignitaries    were  called  the  Young  Ireland  party.    In  these 

banished;    the   subordinate   priests   were  circumstances   the   French   revolution  in 

not  allowed  to  leave  their  counties;  no  1S48   had   a   great   effect   upon   Ireland. 

Catholic  could  hold  a  public  office,  acquire  The  leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland  party, 

landed  property,  enter  into  a  marriage  Smith  O'Brien,  Mitchel,  Duffy,  Meagher, 

with  a  Protestant,  etc  and   others,   entered   into  relations  with 

Although  these  laws  were  not  always  the  provisional  government  at  Paris,  and 
rigorously  carried  out,  yet  they  excited  the  people  began  openly  to  exercise  them- 
rreat  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  produced  selves  in  the  use  of  arms.  But  the  rebel- 
irequent  revolutionary  associations  lion  turned  out  a  mere  fiasco.  After  the 
(Whtiehoya  and  others),  which  mark  the  famine  and  great  emigration  a  general 
history  of  Ireland.  In  1778  the  penal  improvement  became  visible  among  the 
laws  against  the  Catholics,  though  not  inhabitants.  Aj^culture  revived,  and  the 
repealed,  were  made  much  more  lenient  manufacturing  industries  began  to  com- 
Catholics  were  henceforth  permitted  to  pete  with  those  of  England, 
acquire  landed  property,  to  erect  schools.  The  year  1865  witnessed  a  new  con- 
ana  to  observe  their  own  religion  under  spiracy  designed  to  separate  England  and 
fewer  restrictions.  In  1782  Povnin^'s  Ireland.  This  originated  in  the  United 
Act  was  repealed,  and  freedom  of  legis-  States,  when  the  numerous  Irish  during 
lation  allowed  to  the  Irish,  though  the  civil  war  in  that  country  hoped  for 
Catholics  were  still  excluded  from  Parlia-  a  rupture  between  it  and  England,  of 
ment,  and  did  not  even  have  the  fran-  which  they  might  take  advantage.  This 
chise  till  1793.  The  French  revolution  conspiracy,  the  members  of  which  called 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  themselves  Fenians  (see  Fenians)  ^  soon 
Irish  people,  and  it  was  i^artly  through  spread  to  Ireland ;  but  before  they  could 
this  influence  that  the  Society  of  United  take  any  overt  action  in  that  island 
Irishmen  was  formed,  and  that  rebellion  their  design  was  stifled  by  the  British 
broke  out  in  1798.  Great  atrocities  were  government  (1865-66).  The  ministry 
perpetrated,  but  the  rising  was  speedily  now  resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
crushed.  A  body  of  French  soldiers,  render  the  Irish  people  loyal  and  con- 
1500  strong,  landed  in  Killala  Bay,  but  tented;  and  accordingly  the  Irish  Epis- 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  copal  Church  was  disestablished  in  1869, 

The  British  government  now  resolved  and  another  act  was  passed  to  improve 
to  unite  the  Irish  and  English  Parlia-  the  tenure  of  land,  in  1870. 
ments,  and  an  act  providing  for  the  legis-  Since  1871  an  agitation  for  what  is 
lative  union  of  the  two  countries  passed  called  Home  Rule  has  made  itself  promi- 
tbe  Irish  Parliament  in  May,  1800,  and  nent.  Its  chief  supporters,  designated 
the  British  Parliament  in  July  of  the  *  Nationalists,'  profess  not  to  desire  the 
same  year,  in  virtue  of  which  the  union  severance  of  Ireland  from  Britain ;  what 
was  effected  on  the  1st  of  January,  they  mainly  want,  is  to  have  an  Irish 
1801.  But  although  this  measure  bound  Parliament  for  matters  exclusively  Irish, 
the  destinies  of  the  two  countries  still  In  1880  Ireland  became  the  scene  of  an 
more  closely,  yet  it  was  far  from  putting  agitation  carried  on  mainly  by  a  body 
an  end  to  the  troubles  which  had  so  long  known  as  the  I^nd  league.  The  move- 
divided  them.  In  1829,  mainly  through  ment  was  so  lawless  that  two  special  acts, 
the  efforts  of  O'Connell,  the  Catholic  a  'coercion*  act  and  a  peace  preserva- 
Emancipation  act  was  passed,  under  tion  act  were  passed.  Still  further  to 
which  Catholics  could  take  a  seat  in  redress  Irish  grievances  a  land  act  was 
Parliament  and  were  admitted  to  most  also  passed  in  1881.  the  chief  provisions 
public  offices.  (See  Catholic  Emancip<p'  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
iion.)  The  Irish  national  party  now  The  Land  Leainie  was  suppressed,  but  a 
tried  to  repeal  the  Union,  for  which  pur-  body  called  the  National  Leasrue  was 
pose  0'C5onnell  founded  the  Repeal  Asso-  soon  organized  in  its  place.  In  1885i 
dation.      This    movement    collapsed    in  H^  Nationalist  members  (under  the  leftd* 
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ership  of  Mr.  Parnell)  were  returned  to  Irish  literature  is  varied  and  extensive. 
Parliament,  and  their  pressure  on  the  One  of  the  earliest  historic  pieces  Is  a 
government  led  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  metrical  life  of  St  Patrick.  Among  the 
m  1886  and  1893,  by  which  Ireland  was  most  important  of  the  heroic  tales  is  the 
to  receive  a  Parliament  of  her  own  and  Tdin  Bo*  CuaUnge  or  Caitle  Spoil  of 
the  Irish  members  to  be  withdrawn  from  Cualnge,  the  center  of  a  series  of  epic 
the  Imperial  Parliament  This  and  the  ac-  tal«8-  A  number  of  poems  and  tales,  form- 
companying  scheme  for  the  buying  out  of  ^^S  ^  cycle  of  their  own,  may  be  called 
Irish  landlords  were  rejected  by  Parlia-  Ossianic ;  most  of  them  are  comparatively 
ment  and  the  majority  of  the  constitu-  modern.  The  glosses  written  into  Latin 
encies.  The  third  Home  Rule  Bill,  in-  works  by  Irish  ecclesiastics,  in  the  monas- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  April,  1912,  teries  on  the  Continent  founded  during 
and  finally  enacted  into  law,  May  25, 1914,  ^^  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  are 
met  with  violent  opposition  in  parts  or  *mong  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  Ian- 
Ulster  where  the  population  is  Protes-  «page.  .Many  bardic  remains  belong  to 
tant  Preparations  were  made  for  armed  ^®  period  of  the  English  conquest  but 
resistance,  and  a  volunteer  army  of  100,-  Jj'®'^  th&t  date  Irish  poetry  declined. 
000  drnied  for  service;  but  the  outbreak  ^aiiy  bards,  however,  who  were  still 
of  the  European  War  in  1914  put  an  end  Stli^i^!!!  ^l  l^t^^,^^o 'il'iH^^Jf ^?^«ni 
to  demonstraUons.  (See  BHtain  bM  ^^^r^^l  ^^^Sl  UlS^^n.^"^! 
Home  Rule,)  A  permanent  act  for  the  native  authorities  for  Irish  history  may 
repression  of  crime  in  Ireland  was  passed  go  back  to  St  Patrick  at  the  very  earliest 
in  1887,  and  an  act  (liord  Ashbourne's)  The  oldest  of  kings  dates  from  the  middle 
for  the  benefit  of  Irish  tenants,  under  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  and 
which  money  is  advanced  to  them  to  aid  by  far  the  ablest  annalist,  whose  works 
them  in  buying  their  farms.  In  August,  have  been  at  least  partially  preserved,  is 
1898,  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  was  Tighernach  O'Bnan,  who  belonged  to  the 
passed,  and  in  1903  a  I^nd  Purchase  royal  family  of  the  O  Connors  of  Con- 
Bill  was  enacted,  which  promised  to  go  naught  Hediedinl8(^  The  other  chief 
far  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  agri-  annals  are  the  Ulster  AnnaU,  the  AiMiafa 
cultural  population.  In  this  the  govern-  of.  InntsfatL  and  tiie  Annals  of  the  Four 
ment  set  aside  the  sum  of  £100.000.000  Masters  (from  its  four  conjoint  com- 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  farming  Pilers).  The  most,  important  Irish 
areas  from  landlord  holders  and  giving  ^/^SS^JIlPts  are  contained  in  the  library 
to  tenants,  subtenants,  or  the  people  at  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
large  the  privilege  of  purchasing  and  Academy,  Dublm,  in  ^e  Bodleian  Li- 
holding  farms  as  their  own,  easy  terms  brary,  and  the  Bntish  Museum.  Among 
of  payment,  extending  over  many  years,  modern  Irish  writers  may  be  mentioned 
being  provided.  This  provision  for  pur-  Jhe  leader  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance, 
chasl  Thas  proved  inadequate,  and  it  is  ^orge  Russell,  '  A.E.' ;  the  noveUst 
estimated  that  not  less  than  £183.000,000  George  Moore ;  the  poet.  William  Butler 
will  be  needed  for  the  purpose.  This  will  Jeats ;  the  dramatist,  George  Bernard 
be  held  as  a  lien  against  the  land  and  ^^^^vftPi  ^?  TSIl^ V ^^^f^T^?^!®  vL*?® 
will  eventually  be  repaid  by  the  farmers.  I"S5  S^^^^^^  P^A*®^'  including  Teats, 
the  result  being  that  the  Irish  people  J-  M-  Synge,  Lady  <|rejory.  etc 
will  replace  absentee  landlords  as  the  Ireland,  i^n^'^rirnli^^^^ 
owners  of  their  arable  land.  .  *  «_  oL'?aSo"f^^?i,?Tw£?'a*«?lS"^^^^ 

Language  and   Literature.— The  Irish  S-^^^ w^ ''^'ho*'' af^,®^«^^^aS!fiJ% 

language  belongs  to  the  Gaelic  or  Gaed-  fe^  ^^^y^Ji^iv,  ?/  Jllt^  i^^?iZ^rM^ 

helic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stem  of  Ian-  Jj*°c«'  i®7^^  as  chaplain  m  the  Civil 

guages,  being  closely  akin  to  the  Gaelic  ^S'Jl^f  «%^^|7K?,!i  ^^^^ 

It  ScoUand    and    the    Manx,    and    more  ^^^S}.  iSLKh^h  ^i^^i^  ^^J^J^l 

remotely    allied    to    the    British    dialects  7,t'fa?t'i5^h^^p^<^^n?^^*•n  ^^^ 

(Welsh,    Cornish,    and    Armoric).      The  9J^'gS      "*®  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^-  °P^^  ^" 

modern    dialects    or    varieties    of    Irish,  *"  ■"^*'"^* 

which  differ  very  much  from  the  ancient,  Tr eland  William  Henry,  bom  In 
are  spoken  by  the  rural  classes  in  Con-  *  v*»*»«,  Ix>ndon  in  1777;  died  in 
naught  and  Mnnster,  and  the  more  remote  1835.  He  imposed  spurious  Shakes- 
parts  of  Ulster.  In  1901  there  were  perean  MSS.  upon  his  father,  and  also 
64,000  people  in  Ireland  who  spoke  Irish  upon  other  men  of  letters,  and  subsc- 
only.  and  over  885.000  who  could  speak  quently  produced  two  pretended  *  Shakes- 
it  along  with  English.  Gaelic  may  be  perean'  plays*  called  Voriigem  and 
considered  a  comparatively  modern  form  Henry  11.  The  criticisms  of  Malone  led 
of  ancient  Irish.  to  the  exposure  of  the  fraud. 
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*^^^  of  Lyons,  a  pupil  of  Poly- 
carp,  was  probably  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
and  born  between  120  and  140  A.D.  He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Lyons,  in  the  persecution 
under  Septimius  Severus  in  202.  He 
actively  opposed  the  Gnostics.  Only 
some  fragments  remain  of  his  Lihri  V 
<idver$u9  Haeresea,  written  in  Greek. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  ancient  Latin 
version. 

TfAnA(I-re'n§),  Empress  of  Constanti- 
*******'  nople,  was  bom  at  Athens  about 
752  A.D.,  and  in  769  married  Leo  IV, 
after  whose  death  she  (780)  became  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
Constandne  VI.  She  had  during  the 
life  of  her  husband  been  banished  from 
the  imperial  palace  for  her  devotion  to 
the  worship  of  images;  but  in  788  A.D. 
a  council  of  bishops  held  at  Nice  under 
her  auspices  restored  image  worship  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  When  Oonstantine 
had  grown  up  he  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment himself,  and  reigned  alone  seven 
years,  when  his  mother  had  him  arrested 
and  his  eyes  put  out,  and  he  was  at  last 
murdered.  Irene  was  the  first  woman 
who  reigned  over  the  Eastern  Empire. 
She  had  ordered  many  nobles  into  ban- 
ishment to  secure  more  firmly  her  power, 
but  Nicephorus,  her  treasurer,  through 
their  influence  gained  the  imperial  throne, 
and  exiled  her  in  802  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
where  she  died  of  grief  in  803. 
Trpf/>Ti  (Ir'ton),  Henbt,  a  Parliament- 
Jjrewu  j^j.y  -eneral  in  the  English 
revolution,  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire 
in  1610.  Descended  from  a  good  family, 
he  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  when 
the  civil  contests  commenced  he  joined 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  by  the  in- 
terest of  GromwelL  whose  daughter 
Bridget,  he  married  in  1646,  he  became 
commissary-general.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  Naseby,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  furious  onset  of  Rupert,  and  him- 
self made  prisoner,  but  some  hours  after 
he  recovered  his  liberty.  He  was  an 
implacable  enemy  of  the  king,  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  framing  the  ordinance  for 
his  trial,  and  sat  himself  as  one  of  the 

iudges.  Ireton  accompanied  Cromwell  to 
reland  in  1649,  and  was  left  by  him  as 
lord-deputy.  He  reduced  the  natives  to 
obedience  with  great  rigor,  but  cruelly. 
He  died  of  the  plague  before  the  walls 
of  Limerick,  1661,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  1652. 
Trift-H-Aa  (ir-i-ar-te'a) ,  a  genus  of 
xnuneii  -^^^^  American  palms,  tall- 
growing  trees,  of  which  one  species,  7. 
eworrhiza,  the  pashuiba  or  paxuiba  palm, 
yields  a  hard  kind  of  wood  used  for  build- 


ing, and  exported  for  umbrella  handles, 
etc 

Iridaceae  O'-i-^V"^!'  *  natural  or- 
.>.A««..«*v«/«w    ^gj.    ^£    endogenous    plants, 

mostly  herbaceous,  and  with  equitant 
leaves  (that  is,  leaves  overlapping  en- 
tirely in  a  parallel  manner),  three  sta- 
mens with  extrorse  anthers,  and  an  in- 
ferior ovary ;  natives  chieflv  of  the  middle 
parts  of  Europe  and  North  America  and 
the  Cape  Colony.  They  have  beautiful 
flowers,  and  include  the  iris,  gladiolus, 
crocus,  ixia,  etc 

Iridescence  (^J-i-^es'ens),  the  sheen 
.«^Au^Qvvuv«^  of  mother-of-pearl  and 
other  objects  which  have  a  finely-grooved 
surface.  It  is  due  to  the  interference 
between  the  waves  of  white  light  re- 
flected from  different  levels  in  the  groov- 
ingj  the  reflected  light  presenting  colors 
which  vary  according  to  the  angle  of 
reflection. 

TriiliiiTn  (i-rid'i-um),  a  metal  of  a 
xrxuiiuu    ^hitigh  coior^  not  maUeable, 

discovered  in  the  black  scales  which  re- 
main when  native  olatinum  is  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia :  specific  gravity  about  22.4 ; 
symbol  Ir.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
variety  of  colors  it  exhibits  while  dis- 
solving in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  the 
most  Infusible  of  metals.  It  forms  a 
number  of  alloys,  one  of  which,  iridos- 
mine,  occurs  native.  The  alloy  with 
gold  is  malleable  and  much  resembles 
gold  in  appearance,  while  that  with  cop- 
per is  very  hard,  pale  red  in  color,  and 
ductile. 

Iridosmine  d-ri-^os'min),  ibidos- 
.i.xauvouxauv  ^i^jj£^  1^  native  com- 
pound of  iridium  and  osmium,  forming  an 
osmide  of  iridium,  in  which  the  iridium 
is  partly  replaced  by  platinum,  rhodium 
and  ruthenium.  It  is  used  for  pointing 
gold  pens,  and  iridium  is  obtained  from 
it 

T|ng  (I'ris),  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
fleet  golden-winged  messenger  of 
the  Olympian  gods.  Iris  was  ori^nally 
the  personification  of  the  rainbow, 
though  she  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  She  is  represented  with 
wings  attached  to  her  shoulders  and  a 
herald's  staff  in  her  left  hand,  representa- 
tive of  her  office  of  messenger. 
Iris  ^^^  muscular  curtain  stretched 
'■'*.*  vertically  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  eye,  perforated  by,  containing,  and 
forming  the  colored  circle  around  the 
pupil.     See  Eye. 

Tris  ^  pl&nt  that  gives  name  to  the 
^  natural  order  Iridaceae,  and  is  also 
called  flag  and  flower-de-lis.  The  plants 
of  the  genus  7m,  some  of  which  are 
medicinal  and  others  merely  ornamental, 
are  found  in  many  localities  over  Europe, 
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Asia,  and  America.  They  usually  grow  seisk,  Yakutsk,  Trans-Baikalia,  Lake  Bai- 
in  wet  places,  bearing  flowers  of  various  kal,  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  has  an  area 
colors,  but  the  prevailing  tint  is  blue,  of  about  287,000  sq,  miles,  and  a  popula- 
The  stinking  ins  (/.  foetidissima)  of  tion  of  about  500,000,  a  number  of  whom 
southern  England  has  Durple  flowers  and  are  persons  banished  from  Russia, 
ill-smelling  leaves.  Orris-root  consists  Tron  (^'*"^)»  ^®  ^^"^  universally  dis- 
of  the  root-stock  of  some  species,  as  /.  ■*'*^'**  tributed  and  the  most  generally 
florentina.  The  most  admired  species  are  applied  of  all  the  metals  (Lat.  ferrum; 
the  Persian  (/.  perBtoa).  the  snake's  head  symbol  Fe).  It  is  the  most  tenacious  of 
(/.  tul>er68a),  the  Ohalcedonian,  the  the  metals,  having  a  breaking  strain  of 
Spanish,  and  the  English.  106,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  of  section;  and 

Irish  Moss.  See  Carrageen.  two  pieces  can  be  perfecUy  welded  to- 

pether  when  raised  to  a  white  heat  It 
Irish  Sen.  the  sea  between  Great  is  so  ductile  that  it  can  be  drawn  into 
"*"•  *^^«*j  Britain  and  Ireland,  nortk  ^re  as  fine  as  the  human  hair.  It  occurs 
of  St.  George's  Channel  and  south  of  the  chiefly  in  the  earth's  crust  in  combination 
North  Channel,  130  miles  long  and  about  with  oxygen,  but  it  is  also  found  in  com- 
60  miles  wide.  It  contains  the  islands  bination  with  several  other  elements,  and 
of  Anglesey  and  Man.  •      sometimes,  although  rarely,  native  or  in 

Irish  Terrier  (ter'i-er),  a  breed  of  the  metallic  state.  There  are  two  vari- 
AXX0A1.  A^Axx^x  jjj^  terrier  class  that  eties  of  native  iron,  the  iellurio  and  the 
has  come  into  great  popularity.  This  dog  meteoric.  The  former  occurs  in  small 
is  held  to  be  indigenous  in  Ireland,  and  quantities  only,  in  grains  and  thin  plates, 
is  not  the  result  of  any  cross,  though  the  associated  with  other  metals,  principally 
breed  has  been  greatly  developed  and  im-  lead  and  copper.  It  is  of  a  white  color, 
proved  largely  since  1874,  when  it  began  as  can  be  seen  on  a  freshly  fractured 
to  attract  attention  at  the  bench-shows,  surface,  but  in  contact  with  air  is  of  a 
The  color  of  the  coat  went  through  vari-  steel-gray  color.  Meteoric  iron  is  a  pale 
ous  selective  changes  from  lint-white,  steel-gray,  very  malleable  and  tough,  flex- 
gray,  black-and-tan,  and  brindle,  to  bright  i^^e  but  not  elastic.  It  has  been  found 
red.  Red,  or  wheaten  color,  is  now  the  ii^  masses  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
established  standard  for  this  breed.  The  Africa,  and  America,  and  derives  its 
principal  points  of  the  Irish  terrier  are:  name  from  having  traveled  through  the 
A  long  head,  with  flat  skull,  narrow  be-  air  in  the  form  of  meteors,  and  having 
tween  the  ears;  strong  and  muscular  been  brought  to  the  earth  from  outside 
jaws;  the  jaws  and  head  together  giving  space  by  the  attraction  of  gravity.  All 
a  square  aspect  of  conformation.  Ears  the  specimens  of  meteoric  iron  analyzed 
V-shaped,  small,  drooping  forward  close  contained  nickel,  most  of  them  also  co- 
to  cheek.  Eyes,  dark  hazel,  small,  full  of  bait,  besides  copper,  manganese,  and 
life  and  intelligence.     Back,  straight  and  other  minerals. 

strong.  Legs,  straight  Tail  usually  It  is  from  one  or  the  other  of  its  ores 
docked,  free  of  feather  and  carried  jaunt-  that  the  iron  of  commerce  is  obtained, 
ily.  Coat,  hard  and  wiry.  Weight,  22  to  The  ores  of  iron  are  very  numerous,  but 
24  pounds.  In  temperament  the  Irish  the  oxides,  carbonates,  and  sulphides  are 
temer  is  one  of  the  gamest,  most  loyal,  the  most  important,  and,  from  the  manu- 
and,  to  those  he  knows,  one  of  the  best-  facturing  point  of  view,  the  following  are 
tempered  of  dogs.  the    most    valuable : — 1.  Magnetic    Iron 

Iritis  (ii*-I'tl8),  inflammation  of  the  Ore.  This,  the  richest  of  all  the  ores  of 
iris  of  the  eye.  Iritis  may  arise  iron,  contains,  when  perfectly  pure,  72.41 
from  wounds  in  the  iris,  from  too  pro-  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  It  is  iron- 
longed  continuous  use  of  the  eve,  or  from  black  in  color,  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
constitutional  predisposition  induced  by  highly  magnetic  (especially  the  specimens 
syphilis,  scrofula,  etc.  of  it  that  are  called  native  lodesione). 

Irkutsk  (^"""^^tsk),  a  town  in  South-  and  extremely  infusible.  It  is  most  com- 
em  Siberia,  capital  of  gov-  monly  found  in  palaeozoic  rocks,  generally 
emment  of  same  name,  at  the  junctinn  in  beds  and  large  masses.  Some  moun- 
of  the  Irkut  with  the  Angara,  about  40  tains  in  Lapland  and  Chile  consist  almost 
miles  from  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  the  resi-  entirely  of  this  variety  of  ironstone.  In 
dence  of  the  governor-general  of  Eastern  Sweden  it  exists  in  great  abundance  and 
Siberia,  has  a  cathedral  and  a  number  of  purity,  and  good  bar-iron  is  produced  from 

fmblic  buildings.  Manufactures  woolens,  it.  It  is  plentiful  also  in  Norway  and 
inens,  leather,  etc.,  and  carries  on  a  good  Russia,  the  Bast  Indies  and  China,  and 
trade  in  tea  and  other  articles  imported  in  North  America  occurs  in  beds  in  gran- 
Irom  China,  furs,  etc.  Pop.  108,166. — ^The  itic  mountains  in  the  northeast  part  of 
jcovemmenf,  whiih  la  bounJjd  by  Yenis-  the  United   States,   and  in   many  other 
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tracts.  Various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
also  possess  deposits  of  mai^etic  ore.  Its 
specitic  gravity  varies  from  4u24  to  5.4. 
2.  Hcsmatite  or  ISpecular  Iron  Ore,  Red 
H(JBmaiite,  This  mineral  in  its  purest 
state  contains  about  70  per  cent,  ot  iron. 
Specular  ore  is  a  deep  steel-gray  in  color, 
with  a  brilliant,  and  often  iridescent  tar- 
nish externally;  its  fracture  exhibits  a 
brilliant  luster.  It  is  opaaue  in  large 
fragments,  but  the  edges  of  small  thin 
scales  are  of  a  blood-red  color  b^  trans- 
mitted light.  It  occurs  crystalline  and 
lamellar,  hard  and  massive,  earthy  and 
friable.  This  ore  is  found  in  the  older 
rocks,  especially  gneiss  and  granite,  both 
in  beds  and  veins.  Great  Britain  has  vast 
deposits  of  heematite  in  Cumberland,  Lan- 
cashire, Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  the 
red  ores  being  chiefly  utilized  by  British 
smelters.  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
North  and  South  America,  have  large  de- 
posits of  the  crystalline  variety.  3.  Brown 
Iron  Ore,  Brown  Hcematite,  This  variety 
consists  essentially  of  hydrated  ferric 
oxide,  and  contains  when  pure  about  t>0 
per  cent,  of  iron  along  with  about  16 
per  cent,  of  combined  water.  Brown  iron 
ore  occurs  plentifully  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  in  England,  chiefly 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Devonshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  near  Durham.  Brown 
haematite  is  generally  a  yellow  powder, 
sometimes  passing  into  a  brown  or  velvet 
black.  It  affords  a  very  malleable  and 
much  harder  iron  than  the  red  ore,  and 
very  good  steel.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
blackens  and  magnetizes  but  after  calcina- 
tion and  cooling  the  powder  becomes  red, 
and  in  this  state  is  much  used  for  polish- 
ing metals.  There  are  also  many  varieties 
of  brown  haematite,  to  which  distinctive 
names  are  applied.  Bog  iron  ore  is  a 
variety  of  brown  haematite  which  occurs 
in  most  European  and  many  American 
countries,  and  is  so  named  from  its  being 
chiefly  found  in  marshy  places.  It  is 
conaidered  to  be  of  recent  formation,  and 
the  iron  obtained  from  it  can  but  rarely 
be  used  for  sheet-iron,  and  never  for  wire. 
4.  Spathic  Iron  Ore.  This  mineral,  as 
the  name  implies,  resembles  rather  an 
earthy  than  a  metallic  substance,  and 
consists  essentially  of  ferrous  carbonate. 
In  its  purest  state  it  contains  48.27  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  occurs  in  the  older  rocks 
and  in  limestone  strata  in  veins  and  beds. 
The  chief  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  in 
Styria  and  Westphalia,  and  large  depos- 
its exist  also  in  the  Pvrenees,  in  New 
Grenada,  and  in  Great  Britain.  This  ore 
is  veiT  valuable  for  making  steel,  being 
free  mm  those  substances  which  act 
injuriously  in  its  manufacture.  Spathic 
ironstone  i8  often  associated  with  con- 


siderable quantities  of  clayey  and  coaly 
matter;  when  the  former  substance  pre- 
dominates the  ore  is  known  as  orgiUaceous 
or  clay-band  ironstone;  when  the  coaly 
matter  is  in  excess  the  ore  is  called  car- 
bonaceous or  black-band  ironstone.  These 
varieties  occur  in  most  of  the  coal-fields 
of  Great  Britain,  and  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  produced  there.  It  is 
also  worked  in  France  at  the  coal-fields 
of  the  Gard,  of  the  Aveyron^  and  near 
St  Etienne.  In  America  this  ore  also 
occurs,  widely  distributed.  The  color  of 
the  clayey  carbonates  of  iron  varies  from 
reddish-brown  through  yellow-brown  to 
dark  brownish-black.  5.  Iran  Pyrites. 
This  mineral,  when  pure,  consists  of  53.33 
per  cent,  of  iron  combined  with  46.67 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  the  ores  of  iron. 
It  occurs  in  many  forms  disseminated  in 
rocks,  veins,  and  beds,  investing  other 
minerals,  sometimes  inclosed  in  them. 
The  ordinary  color  is  brass-yellow,  but 
owing  to  decomposition  often  assumes 
grayish  and  brownish  tints.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  melts,  giving  out  a  sulphur- 
ous odor,  and  leaving  a  blackish  slag, 
which  is  magnetic.  This  ironstone  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  but 
in  Siberia  it  is  worked  for  the  small  per- 
centage of  gold  it  contains. 

Before  the  ores  pass  into  the  smelter's 
hands  they  are  subjected  to  the  prelimi- 
nary process  of  calcination  or  roasting. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  sep- 
arate water,  carbonic  acid,  sulphur,  and 
other  volatilizable  substances  from  the 
ore,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the 
ore  more  porous.  This  is  now  generally 
effected  by  placing  the  ironstone  over  a 
coal-fire  at  the  bottom  of  a  kiln ;  when  the- 
ore  is  red-hot  a  fresh  layer,  8  or  9  inches 
in  depth  and  mixed  with  ccmU,  is  added, 
and  so  on  until  the  kiln  is  filled.  Whoi 
the  bottom  layer  is  cold  it  can  be  witii- 
drawn,  and  the  process  thus  becomes 
continuous.  Formerly  ores  were  roaisted 
in  piles  in  the  open  air,  but  this  wasteful 
and  irregular  method  is  now  only  resorted 
to  in  localities  where  time  and  fuel  are 
of  little  consideration.  Ironstone  loses 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  its  weight  bv 
calcination ;  the  black-band  variety,  wfaidi 
almost  supplies  its  own  fuel,  from  40  to 
50  per  cent 

The  smeltinq  of  the  iron  is  tbe  next 
process,  that  is,  the  production  of  the 
metallic  iron  from  the  ore.  'Hie  iron- 
smelter  must  carefully  consider  tiie  nature 
of  the  ores  to  be  treated,  and  the  due 
admixture  of  different  varieties ;  the  most 
suitable  fuel;  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  a  high  and  even  temperature: 
and  be  most  also  select  sndi  materials 
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to  mix  with  the  ores  as  shall  form  with  furnace,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  non-essential  constituents  of  the  iron-  Danks'  and  other  furnaces,  and  the  sub- 
stone  a  slag  which  shall  remove  all  hurtful  stitution  of  machine  for  hand-labor,  this 
ingredients,  being  so  liquid  as  to  float  on  preliminary  process  has  been  generally 
the  surface  of  the  molten  iron  and  flow  abandoned.  In  the  ordinary  puddling- 
easily  from  it.  The  most  advantageous  furnace  there  is  a  hearth,  on  wtuch  the 
combination  of  ores  can  only  be  deter-  pig-iron  is  placed,  and  a  grate  separated 
mined  by  experience,  but  as  re^ds  fuel  from  it,  in  which  the  fuel  is  placed.  In 
there  is  generaUy  no  choice,  until  the  this  furnace  the  iron  is  subjected  to  a 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  char-  great  heat,  but  it  is  only  the  heated  gases 
coal  was  exclusively  used  for  iron-smelt-  that  are  allowed  to  play  upon  the  metaL 
ing,  but  coal  and  coke  have  now  taken  the  shape  of  the  furnace  being  designed 
its  place,  except  in  those  countries  where  to  throw  the  heated  gases  down  on  to 
forests  still  abound  and  charcoal  can  be  the  surface  of  the  molten  mass  on  the 
procured  readily  and  cheaply.  Chief  hearth.  In  the  furnace  there  is  a  suitable 
among  iron-smelting  appliances  is  the  aperture  through  which  the  puddler 
blast-furnace,  and  the  great  progress  made  thrusts  his  rake  or  rahhlCf  and  so  stirs 
in  theproduction  of  pig-iron  during  the  up  the  metal,  thus  assisting  in  the  process 
past  30  years  is  largeL^  due  to  better  of  oxidation.  When  the  iron  is  sufficiently 
constructed  furnaces.  In  those  of  the  purified  the  puddler  works  it  together  into 
most  recent  type  the  waste  gases  of  the  balls  or  blooms  weighing  each  about  60 
furnace  are  utilized  for  raising  heat  and  lbs.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal  has 
steam,  with  a  consequent  large  saving  in  been  collected  into  blooms  the  door  of 
fuel,  and  the  residual  or  by-products  the  furnace  is  closed,  and  the  temperature 
which  were  formerly  lost  are  also  col-  is  raised  to  a  full  welding  heat  The 
lected,  all  tending  to  reduce  cost  of  manu-  blooms  are  then  carried  to  a  powerful 
facture.  (See  BlaBt-fumace.)  The  molt-  squeezer  or  to  a  steam-hammer.  The 
en  iron,  as  it  runs  from  the  furnace,  melted  slag  is  thus  forced  out  of  the  ball, 
is  conducted  along  channels  excavated  in  which  is  at  the  same  time  welded  into  a 
strong  binding  sand  into  molds  of  the  compact  mass  of  metal,  ready  to  go 
same  material,  in  which  it  solidifies,  form-  through  the  puddlinq  rolls,  which  consist 
ing  what  is  known  as  pigs.     For  casting  of  grooved  iron  cylinders.     These  cylin- 

gurposes  the  pig-iron  is  generally  melted  ders  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  so 
1  a  special  furnace,  called  a  cupola  fur-  that  the  metal  in  passing  through  them 
nace.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  cy-  is  powerfully  compressed,  whereby  any 
lindrically-shaped  furnace,  varying  from  slag  remaining  in  it  is  squeezed  out  The 
7  to  10  feet  high,  and  having  an  internal  iron  while  still  hot  is  cut  into  pieces  by 
diameter  of  about  3^  feet;  it  is  com-  a  pair  of  shears,  which  pieces  are  bound 
posed  of  thick  iron  plates  strongly  riveted  together  by  wire,  and  subjected  to  the 
together,  protected  inwardly  by  a  layer  operation  of  re-heaiing  or  passing  through 
of  binding  sand  about  9  inches  thick,  the  miU-fumace.  The  bars  are  heated 
the  whole  being  lined  with  fire-clay  to  a  welding  temperature,  then 
bricks.     See  Casting,  again    passed    through    the    rolling-mill. 

To  obtain  maUeahle  or  wrought  iron,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  a  single 
it  is  necessary  to  free  the  pig-iron  from  bar.  This  bar  may  be  again  bent  upon 
the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  ex-  itself  and  again  rolled,  thereby  producing 
cess  of  carbon  it  contains,  as  these  sub-  what  is  known  as  best  bar  or  wire  iron, 
stances  lessen  the  tenacity  of  the  iron,  This  iron  is  very  tough  and  tenacious; 
and  render  it  unfit  for  rolling  into  bars  it  may  be  bent  or  even  tied  in  a  knot  when 
or  plates.  But  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  cold  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of 
(under  1  per  cent.)  is  essential  to  the  fracture.  If  iron  breaks  off  when  bent 
formation  of  good  malleable  iron ;  per-  in  a  cold  state  it  is  said  to  be  cotd-short ; 
fectly  pure  iron  would  be  too  soft.  The  while  if  it  stands  this  treatment,  but  be- 
means  by  which  the  elimination  of  foreign  comes  brittle  at  a  high  temperature  so 
materials  from,  but  retention  of  a  small  as  to  be  unfitted  for  welding,  it  is  called 
amount  of  carbon  in,  the  iron  are  accom-  red"  or  hot-short.  The  presence  of  for- 
plished  are  partial  oxidation  of  the  iron,  elgn  elements  influences  these  two  prop- 
succeeded  by  the  removal  of  the  foreign  erties  of  iron  in  a  marked  degree;  thus 
substances  in  the  form  of  oxides,  partly  by  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphur,  even  such 
volatilization  and  partly  by  combination  a  quantity  as  .05  per  cent,  causes  bar- 
with  the  already  oxidized  iron  in  the  form  iron  to  become  red-short.  Bar-Iron  pos- 
of  slasr.  This  is  done  by  the  process  of  sesses  a  spedfic  gravity  varying  from  7.8 
puddling.  Formerly  the  iron-pnddler  sub-  to  7.9.  The  melHn«r  Point  is  estimated 
mitted  the  plsr-iron  to  a  refining  process  at  beinsr  about  29(X)*  Fahr.,  and  of  cast- 
previous  to  passing  it  into  the  puddling-  iron  1920*  Fahr. 
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Iron  Iron  and  Steel-clad  Vessels 

By  the  Siemens  regeneratiye  and  other  dissolves  this  metal  easily,  bat  if  oon- 
similarly  constructed  furnaces,  malleable  centrated,  it  has  no  action  in  the  cold, 
iron  and  steel  are  now  prepared  directly  whereas,  on  heating  to  ebullition,  the  iron 
from  the  ore.  In  rec^t  years  '  mallea-  is  dissolved  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
ble  castings  *  have  been  introduced.  The  acid  ^as.  Iron  is  also  dissolved  in  hydro- 
castings  are  made  of  ordinary  cast-iron,  chlonc  add  and  in  aqua  regia. 
and  rendered  malleable  by  the  removal  The  principal'  iron  manufacturing  coun- 
of  the  carbon.  In  large  cast-iron  pots  the  tries  are  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
castings  are  laid  with  alternating  layers  ain,  Germany,  ij'rance  and  Belgium.  Tbd 
of  powdered  red  heematite,  and  the  whole  production  of  iron  and  steel  has  made 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  1650*^  rapid  strides  in  the  United  States.  This 
Fahr.,  or  cherry-red  heat,  for  72  hours,  country  has  now  a  much  larger  output 
On  cooling,  the  castings  are  found  to  con-  than  any  other,  and  from  bemg  an  im- 
sist  of  nearly  pure  iron,  and  to  be  per-  porter  has  become  a  great  exporter.  Great 
fectly  malleable,  and,  therefore,  workable,  beds  of  iron  ore  occur  in  Fennsylvania, 

If  iron  is  heated  frequently  or  care-  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  in 
lessly  it  ceases  to  be  fibrous*  and  loses  Michigan  and  other  States  bordering  Liake 
its  tenacity ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  burnt.  Superior,  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Wyo- 
To  restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  a  ming  and  some  other  States.  There  are 
fresh  and  very  careful  forging  is  generally  immense  beds  of  bog-iron  in  Washington, 
needed.  This  may  also  be  done  by  heat-  Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  iron-produc- 
ing the  piece  of  iron  to  bright  redness,  and  ing  State.  For  the  manner  in  whidi 
plunging  it  into  a  boiling  saturated  solu-  iron  is  converted  into  steel,  see  SieeL 
tion  of  sea-salt  until  it  is  of  the  same  Besides  its  numerous  other  uses,  iron 
temperature,  about  230**  Fahr.  After  is  of  great  value  medicinally,  especially 
this  operation  the  metal  can  be  easily  as  a  tonic  and  restorative  of  the  blood, 
doubled  in  the  cold.  Hence  it  is  very  efficacious  in  anemia  and 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  chlorosis,  in  rickets  and  scrofula,  and  in 
between  iron  and  steel,  and  many  varie-  convalescence  from  various  illnesses.  In 
ties  of  metal  come  into  the  market  under  neuralgia  it  is  often  beneficial,  and  espe- 
the  name  of  steel  which  in  reality  are  cially  when  given  along  with  quinine, 
allovs  of  iron  with  other  metals,  such  as  Some  of  its  preparations  have  a  styptic 
wolfram,  manganese,  chrome,  etc.  It  is  or  astringent  effect.  It  is  given  in  many 
admitted  by  all  metallurgists  that  one  forms,  as  the  carbonate,  citrate,  sulphate, 
of  the  characteristics  of  true  steel  is  that  perchloride,  etc  Mineral  waters  often 
it  hardens  when  heated  and  then  suddenly  owe  their  useful  properties  to  iron,  being 
cooled  in  water;  but  wolfram  steel,  for  then  known  as  chalybeate  sprinn. 
instance,  exhibits  the  very  opposite  prop-  Tron-bark  (Buoalyptus  re9imf9n^  one 
erty.  Experienced  workmen  can  distin-  ***'"  *'«**^  ^f  ^\^q  'gum-trees*),  an 
guish  iron  from  steel  by  the  musical  note  Australian  tree  growing  to  the  height  of 
emitted  on  striking.  A  more  certain  100-150  feet,  with  heavy,  strong,  and 
method  consists  in  treating  the  metal  with  durable  timber.  It  is,  however,  difllcult 
diluted  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.     If  the  to  work  and  apt  to  be  'shaky.* 

^h1nouT^"4itn^eoreiX?'.d^:  Iroii  and   Steel-clad  Vessels, 

the  metal  is  iron ;  in  the  case  of  steel  a  a  term  now  applied  to  all  yessels  pro- 
black  mark  will  be  left,  owing  to  the  tected  from  the  fire  of  heavy  guns  by 
liberation  of  carbon.  thick  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  usually 
Pure  iron  is  a  silver  white  metal,  with  backed  by  wood.  The  iron-clad  is  com- 
a  strong  lustre,  very  tenacious,  capable  paratively  a  modem  invention,  and  it 
of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  so  soft  as  was  not  until  1859  that  Britain  began  to 
to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  It  may  be  introduce  such  yessels  into  her  navy ;  bat 
obtained  by  heating  nitride  of  iron  in  a  since  that  time  greater  changes  have 
stream  of  hydrogen,  or  by  electrolytic  taken  place  in  the  construction  of  war- 
precipitation  but,  according  to  Matthies-  ships  than  in  all  previous  ages.  l%e  idea 
sen,  however  metallic  iron  is  obtained  it  of  protecting  vessels  by  iron  was  first 
always  contains  a  trace  of  sulphur.  In  practically  applied  to  some  floating  bat- 
its  chemical  analogies  iron  is  closely  re-  teries  by  the  French  in  the  Crimean  war. 
lated  to  the  metals  cobalt,  nickel,  and  The  shells  thrown  by  the  cannon  tiien  to 
chromium  ;  it  belongs  to  the  hexad  group  use  were  calculated  to  make  terrible  havoc 
of  metals,  and  forms  a  large  series  of  among  the  crowded  crews  of  the  wooden 
salts.  The  atomic  weight  of  iron  is  55.9  battleships  of  that  period  and  some  extra 
or  56.  Iron  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  protection  became  necessary.  The  fiwt 
nitric  acid;  if  not  diluted,  this  acid  rap-  iron-clad,  La  Oloire.  was  construct  by 
idly  oxidizes  it     Dilute  sulphuric  acid  the    French    in    1858,    a    wooden    ship 
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sheathed  from  end  to  end  in  4^ -in.  iron  vessel   suffered   seriously   and   the  crews 

plates,  an  armor  then  considered  invul-  escaped  almost  unhurt,   was  a  practical 

nerable.     The  first  British  iron-clad,  the  lesson    in    naval    warfare    that    over- 

Warrtor,   was  launched  turned   all  older  ddeas  and   put  an  end 

in   the   Thames   in   De-  to    the    career   of   wooden    warships. 

cember,    1860,    an    iron  Throuehout   that   war   the   value   of   me 

frigate     with     air-tight  new  idea  was  abundantly  proved  by  the 

com  partments,  4}4-in.  use  of  iron-clad  river  boats  and  turreted 

iron   armor    and    IS-in.  monitors  in  ocean  and  harbor  conflict,  and 

wood   backing,   the  two  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  principal 

ends  of  the   vessel   un-  nations  set  themselves  actively  to  work  in 

k    protected.    It  remained,  building  fleets  of  iron  and  steel-clad  war- 

nowever,  for  the  United  vessels.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 

States    to    demonstrate  England  and  France,  the  remaining  na- 

the    practical    value    of  tion's  showing  much  less  alacrity  and  the 

this  new  idea  in  naval  United  States  giving  little  signs  of  fol- 

warfare.     This  tt)ok  lowing  up  the  lesson  it  had  taught    The 

place  in  1862,  when  the  American  Monitors  had  proved  the  value 

A.    Iron  Dlatins    ""*  battle  ever  fought  of    the    turret   method    of   carrying    and 

B,  f eak bao&niTc!   between  iron-clad  ships  working  guns.     In   this  the  heavy  guns 

Ship's  side.               took  place  in  Hampton  were  earned  in  revolving  iron  turrets  of 

Roads,  the  Confederate  great    strength,    which    rose    above    the 

broadside-ship    Merrimac    engaging    with  deck,  having  openings  only  for  the  muz- 

the   Monitor^   the   turret-ship  devised  by  zles  of  the  guns.     This  was  quickly  ap- 


Stoel  Cement 

Comparative  Diagrams  of  Cement  Armor  and  Steel  Armor 

Captain    Ericsson.      The    result   of    this   plied  to  the  new  British  ships,  while  the 
memorable  conflict,  in  which  neither   French   adopted   a   new   idea,   known  as 
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the  barbette  method.    In  this,  open  towers  respects,  an  improvement  on  her  imme- 

or  turrets  rising  above  the  deck  were  em-  diate  predecessor;   there   is  some  uncer- 

plojed,   the   heavy   guns   firing   over   the  taintj,  however,  as  to  the  best  type.    The 

edge  of  the  turrets,   and  being  in  some  trend  of  development  has  been  in  the  fol- 

cases  so  mounted  that  they  could  be  lifted  lowing  directions :   for  the  battleship,   a 

to    fire   and   lowered   again,    there   being  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  largest  guns, 

thus  little  dan^r  to  the  crew  in  loading  made  possible  by  improvements  in  mate- 

them.     The  principal  advantage  of  this  rial  and  higher  velocity  of  projectiles ;  an 

type  was  the  height  at  which  guns  could  increase  in  the  size  of  rapid-fire  guns ;  a 

be    carried    above    the    water-line ;    this,  much  improved  quality  of  armor,  with  a 

however,   being   offset  by  a  considerable  greater  proportion  of  the  ship  covered  by 

danger  to  guns  and  crews.    As  for  the  old  same ;  an  increase  in  speed  and  fuel  ca- 

broadside  method  of  carrying  guns,  this  pacity,  and  a  saving  in  machinery  weights 

practically   vanished   except   m   the   case  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  water-tube 

of  the  minor  armament  and  the  machine  boiler  and  to  a  generally  higher  grade  of 

guns,    which   were   necessarily   more    ex-  material ;  the  increasing  use  of  oil  as  fuel, 

posed.  and,  finally,  a  gain  in  size  of  the  whole 

The  basis  of  all  protection  on  the  mod-  vesseL 
ern  war  vessel  is  the  protective  deck,  and  TrnTi  rirnflfl  *  Prussian  order,  insti- 
it  is  common  to  the  battleship,  armored  •^*""  vivoo,  ^^^^^  March  10.  1813,  by 
and  protected  cruisers  and  many  gunboats.  Frederick  William  III,  to  be  conferred 
It  is  a  heavy  steel  deck  covering  the  whole  for  distinij^uished  services  in  war.  It  -was 
of  the  vessel  at  or  a  little  above  the  level  made  of  iron  to  commemorate  the  grim 
of  the  water-line,  extending  the  entire  *  iron  *  period  at  which  it  was  created, 
length  of  the  ship  and  firmly  secured  at  The  decoration  consists  of  a  Maltese 
the  ends  to  the  heavy  stem  and  the  stem  cross  of  iron,  edged  with  silver,  and  is 
posts.  At  the  sides  it  usually  slopes,  worn  round  the  neck  or  at  the  buttonhole, 
meeting  the  sides  of  the  ship  3  or  4  feet  The  order  was  revived  by  William  I  in 
below  the  water-line.  Below  this  heavy  1870,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  war  with 
deck  lie  the  vitals  of  the  vessel,  the  boilers  France.  The  grand  cross,  a  cross  double 
and  machinery,  the  magazines  and  the  the  size,  is  presented  exclusively  for  the 
shell  rooms,  the  ammunition  passages  and  gaining  of  a  decisive  battle  or  the  cap- 
all  the  parts  where  an  explosion  would  be  ture  or  brave  defense  of  a  fortress, 
most  dangerous  and  would  create  the  Tron  CrOWn  ^  golden  crown  set  with 
greatest  havoc.  For  safety  every  opening  •■•^^•"'  v^^vwu.,  pr^o^g  stones,  with 
on  this  deck  is  covered  with  a  heavy  steel  which  anciently  toe  kings  of  Italy  were 
grating  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  crowned.  It  has  received  the  above  name 
fragments  of  shell  from  passing  below,  from  an  iron  circle  in  it,  forged,  according 
The  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  vessel  is  to  tradition,  from  a  nail  of  the  cross  or 
her  water-line,  for,  if  a  shell  should  enter  Christ.  The  order  of  the  Iron  Crown  was 
and  explode  here,  tearing  a  large  hole,  founded  in  1809  by  Napoleon,  as  king  of 
the  vessel  would  quickly  capsize  and  sink ;  Italy,  and  refounded  seven  years  later  as 
it  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  heaviest  an  Austrian  order  of  civil  and  military 
armor,  called  the  water-line  belt,  is  usu-  merit. 

ally  placed.  A  warship  might  as  well  be  Jron  Gate  ^  narrow  part  in  the 
sunk,  however,  as  rendered  useless  in  bat-  ***'**  ««•«*? j  course  of  the  Danube  be- 
tle,  and  the  one  thing^  that  modern  naval  low  where  it  leaves  Austrian  territory 
battles  have  shown,  is  the  absolute  im-  and  becomes  the  boundary  between  Servia 
possibility  of  working  the  guns  When  they  and  Roumania.  The  water  rushes  'through 
are  exposed  to  a  modern  battery  of  rapid-  it  in  dangerous  rapids  and  eddies,  render- 
fire  and  automatic  guns ;  as  a  result  of  ing  navigation  serious  and  formerly  im- 
this   all    the    later    oattleships,    armored  possible. 

cruisers  and  protected  cruisers  alike,  have  tron  Hat  ^  headpiece  of  iron  some- 
increased  the  protection  of  the  broadside  •■•*^"  aj.c*u,  ^^at  hat-shaped,  worn  as 
batteries  and  exposed  gun  positions,  even  armor  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth 
at  the  expense  of  the  water-line  belt    The  century. 

foregoing  description,  in  a  general  wav,  Tron  Mask  '^^^  ^^^  with  the,  an 
portrays  the  disposition  of  armor  usually  **"•"••"*•**"•■*•>  unknown  personage  kept 
employed  on  the  battleship  type,  but  it  in  various  French  prisons,  who  for  a  long 
may  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to  time  excited  much  curiosity.  All  that  is 
armored  cruisers,  although  the  latter  are  known  of  him  is  that  he  was  above  mid- 
given  greater  speed  at  the  expense  of  pro-  die  height,  of  a  fine  and  noble  figure,  and 
tection  and  armament.  The  design  and  delicate  brownish  skin,  that  he  had  a 
building  of  battleships  shows  a  constant  pleasant  voice,  was  well  educated,  and 
development    Each  new  vessel  is,  in  many  fond  of  reading  and  guitar  vilaying,  and 
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that  he  died  in  the  Bastile  in  1703.    The  is  also  named  iron-wood,  as  is  the  Metro- 

mask  he  wore  seems  to  have  been  of  black  si<Uros  vera  of  Java, 

velvet,  not  iron.     Conjecture   has   given  TronWOOd    ^  ^^^  ^^  Gogebic  county, 

him  many  names.     He  was  stated  to  be  ^^^^-^vvu.,  ^jjchigan,  0  miles  s.  w.  of 

in  turn  the  Count  of  Vermandois  (a  nat-  Bessemer.    It  has  ironworks  and  lumber- 

ural  son  of  Louis  XIV  and  De  la  Vail-  ing  industries.    There  are  rich  iron  mines 

ifere),  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Duke  of  in  the  vicinity  and  valuable  timber..    Pop. 

Monmouth,  the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  12,821. 

(mother  of  Louis  XIV)  by  some  favorite.  T^ronV  ^^^*  ^''^^'*^«»  dissimulation), 
and  twin-brother  of  *  Louis  XIV,  but  all       ^^"-J      ^  form  of  speech  in  which  the 

these  assertions  have  been  unable  to  stand  meaning  intended  to  be  conveved  is  con- 

the  test'of  thorough  investigation.    What  trary  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words, 

seems  most  probable  is  that  he  was  Count  Irony,  as  a  rhetorical  device^  becomes  a 

Girolamo  Matthioli,  first  minister  of  the  most  effective  weapon  for  ridiculing  an. 

Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  betrayed  the  antagonist. 

interests  of  Louis  XIV  by  failing  to  TrOOnois  (i^'u-kwa),  the  Joint  name 
secure  for  him,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  v^»*vii»  giy^^  jjy  ^]^q  French  to  a 
to  do,  in  consideration  of  a  lai^e  bribe,  once  powerful  confederacy  of  six  North 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Casale,  which  American  Indian  tribes  (Mohawks,  Onei- 
gave  access  to  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  das,  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and 
For  this  offense  the  court  of  Versailles  Tuscaroras).  They  formerly  resided  on 
lured  him  to  the  French  frontier,  secretly  the  Mohawk  River,  and  extended  their 
arrested  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  for-  conquests  to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond 
tress  of  Pignerolo.  The  secret  was  pre-  the  St  Lawrence.  Warlike  and  well 
served  so  carefully,  on  the  supposition  organized,  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the 
that  Matthioli  was  the  ill-fated  prisoner,  settlement  of  the  whites  they  would  have 
because  his  seizure  and  detention  were  secured  dominion  from  Canada  to  the 
flagrant  violations  of  international  law  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  came  into  early 
and  likely  to  cause  trouble.  conflict  with  the  French  and  proved  a 
Ttati  lyTATiTi^a-iTi  a  city  of  Michigan,  barrier  to  their  southward  advance  from 
xrun  JILOUniaili,  ^^^pital  of  Dickin-  Canada.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  now  ex- 
son  county,  51  miles  w.  of  Escanaba.  It  tinct,  some  have  made  considerable  ad- 
was  organized  in  1888  from  part  of  Brei-  vances  in  civilization,  while  others  have 
tung  township,  has  extensive  iron  mines  fallen  into  a  state  of  squalid  misery, 
and  ships  large  quantities  of  excellent  Part  of  the  Canadian  Indians  are  Iroquois, 
ore.  Pop.  9216.  Irradiation  (ir-J^-^i-ft'shon),  that  ef- 
IronS  sJiackles,  fetters,  or  bilboes  for  *«•***«•  w*vai.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  through 
XXVU09  the  feet,  especially  such  as  are  which  brilliantly  illuminated  white  sur- 
used  on  board  ship.  faces  and  self-luminous  bodies,  when 
Irnn-stOTie  *  general  name  for  ores  emitting  white  light,  appear  to  the  eye 
XX  VII.  obvuc,  ^£  |j.^jj^   ^y   £^j.   g^jjjg   ^f  much  larger  than  they  really  are. 

them,   as   the  argillaceous  carbonate   or  Irrational  Quantities     (i-rash'nn- 

day  iron-stone.  ***€*v  vam*x  ^u.€*i*vxvx\5o      j^|^^    ^^ 

Tronton    ^  ^*y»  ^P^t*!  of  Lawrence  Surds,  are  quantities  which  we  cannot 

XXV11.UV11.9  county,    Ohio,    on    the    Ohio  exactly   determine,   because   they   cannot 

River,  140  miles  above  Cincinnati.    It  is  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  primary  unit, 

the  center  of  an  iron,  coal  and  cement  dis-  Thus  |/  2  is  an  irrational  quantity,  being 

trict,  has  various  Iron  industries,  and  has  equal  to  1.4142...  with  an  indefinite  num- 

a  large   lumber   trade   and   an   extensive  ber  of  decimals.    The  ratio  of  the  circum- 

river  commerce.    Pop.  15,000.  ference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  an 

Trnn-'U[rAAi1    ^  nsjne  given  to  various  irrational  quantity,  3.14159... 

,   ;       wvuu,  ^         f         the  qualitv  of  Irrawaddv  <  ir-rft-wtt'di  ),     Ibawadi, 

their    timber.      The    iron-wood    or    hop-  **A«»w»\x«jr   ^   ^^^^    ^^^^   traversing 

hornbeam  of  America  (Oatrya  virginica)^  Lower  and  Upper  Burmah  from  north  to 

nat.   order  Cupuliferie,  is  a  tree  with  a  south,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by 

trunk   not  exceeding  6  in.  in   diameter,  various  mouths  and  forming  a  great  delta, 

with  very  hard  wood,  so  heavy  that  it  Its  source  is  in  Bast  Til^t.     The  Irra- 

sinks   in   water,   and   foliage   resembling  waddy  is  the  main  artery  of  Burmah,  the 

that  of  birch.     The  species  of  the  genus  bulk  of  the   trade  is  carried   on   by  its 

Sideroxylon,  known  as  iron-wood,  are  na-  means,  the  valleys  throufl'h  which  It  flows 

tives  of  the  tropics  and  also  of  New  Zea-  are  the  most  fertile  and  populous,  and 

land,  the  Cape,  etc.     The  8,  inertne,  or  on    its   banks   are    the    principal    towns 

smooth  iron-wood  of  the  Cape,  has  long  (Mandalay,  Ava,  etc.),  with  Ranroon  and 

been    cultivated    in    the    greenhouses    of  Bassein  on  two  of  its  mouths.    The  widtjj 

Enrope.    Dio%piro%  El9num  (the  ebony)  of  the  river  varies  from  200  yards  above 
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Ava  to  1  to  4  miles  towards  its  delta.  lands  indnded  in  projects  either  com- 
and  the  total  length  is  estimated  at  1200  pleted  or  under  construction,  and  the 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  5  work  moves  steadily  on.  (me  of  the 
feet  draught  as  tar  as  Bhamo  near  the  greatest  feats  in  the  problem  of  irrigation 
Chinese  frontier,  900  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  the  excavation,  completed  in  1909, 
The  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Co.  possess  a  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Saguache  Moun- 
large  number  of  steamers  specially  con-  tains  from  the  canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
structed  for  the  navigation  of  this  river.  River,  Colorado.  This  tunnel,  six  miles 
Irrigation  iir-i-K&'8hun)f  the  art  of  in  length,  conveys  the  waters  of  the  river 
o  increasing  the  productive-  to  a  large  tract  of'  arid  land  on  the 
ness  of  soils  by  the  artificial  supply  of  opposite  side  of  the  range.  A  later  en- 
water  to  them.  This  is  as  old  as  agncul-  terprise  of  this  kind  was  the  completion 
ture,  and  references  to  it  exist  in  very  in  June,  1912,  of  a  tunnel  through  the 
early  records,  especially  in  Egypt,  India  Wasatch  Mountains.  00  feet  wide  and 
and  China.  In  countries  with  very  small  nearly  four  miles  long,  to  convey  the 
rainfall,  and  subject  to  droughts,  agricul-  waters  of  Strawberry  River,  UtalL  to  a 
ture  without  irrigation  would  be  uncertain  new  channel,  45  miles  from  the  old.  A 
and  unprofitable.  For  this  reason  the  reservoir  has  been  built  large  enough  to 
British  government  has  promoted  exten-  irrigate  over  8200  acres  of  very  fertile 
sive  irrigation  works  in  India,  and,  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  Git7. 
although  financially  a  loss,  they  are  a  Irrigation  is  also  practised  in  the  nortn- 
great  boon  to  the  agricultural  population,  west  section  of  Canada,  and  promises  to 
and  do  much  to  avert  those  famines  aid  in  making  this  one  of  the  great  grain 
which  were  once  so  common  among  fields  of  the  world.  Within  recent  years 
them.  In  Sind  80  per  cent  of  the  culti«  irrigation  has  been  largely  applied  in  the 
vated  area  is  irrigated,  in  the  M.  W^  Hawaiian  Islands,  adding  greatly  to  th^ 
Provinces  and  Oudh  32  per  cent.     The  sugar  yield.    Much  of  this  water  is  raised 

greatest  irrigation  work   is   the  Ganges  by  pumps  from  artesian  wellsjsome  of 

anal,  445  m.  long.     Irrigation  has  long  them  being  able  to  lift  20.000,000  callons 

been  practised  in  Turkestan  and  it  was  500  feet  vertically  in  24  hours.     Similar 

the  basis  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  of  methods    are    in    use    in    parts    of    the 

the  far  past.     In  the  south  of  Europe,  Western    United    States.      In    Australia 

particularly  in  Italy  and  Spain,  irrigation  irrigation  on  a  great  scale  and  according 

works  of  a  high  order  have  existed  from  to  American  methods  has  been  introduced, 

ancient  times,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Trritabilitv    (ii^-ta-biri-ti),      that 

Romans   introduced   similar   works   into  ****«»<*""*«'/      function  of  a  nerve  or 

Britain,  where  it  is  extensively  practised  musde  in  which  it  responds  to  certainf 

in  some  parts,  especially  for  the  growing  stimuli,   or   that  property   in  plants  by 

of  grass.     In  the  western  United  States  which  stimuli  cause  movements,  as  in  the 

it  is  largely  employed.     This  was  long  sensitive  plant. 

done  by  private  capitalists,  but  in  1902  a  Trtisll  (i^tish).  a  large  river  of  North- 
bill  was  passed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  *********  em  Asia,  rises  in  the  Altai 
arid  lands  of  the  West  by  government  Mountains  in  Chinese  territory,  forms 
aid,  through  the  building  of  dams  and  Lake  Zaisan,  then  flows  N.  N.  w.  through 
construction  of  reservoirs  wherever  suffi-  Asiatic  Russia,  and  after  a  course  of 
dent  water  could  be  had.  Since  that  date  1800  miles  falls  into  the  Obi.  It  re- 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  work  ceives  the  waters  of  several  important 
and  large  tracts  of  former  barren  lands  rivers,  and  has  important  sturgeon  fish- 
have  been  irrigated  and  made  fertile.  This  eries. 

land  is  sold  to  settlers  on  easy  terms,  and  Trviiie  (*''^d)'  a  seaport  of  Scotland, 

the  money  thus  obtained  is  used  in  ex-  ^   in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Irvine,  24 

tending  the  system.     There  are  various  miles  southwest  of  Glasgow.     It  has  a 

systems  of  distributing  the  water  in  irri-  good  harbor,  and  there  are  chemical  works 

gation  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  (for  explosives,  etc.),  engineering,  foun- 

different  surfaces.     The  work  is  done  by  dry,  and  shipbuilding  works.    Pop.  960'^. 

the  construction  of  great  dams,  fitted  to  Trvinfif  (^r'ving),  Edwabd.  the  founder 

hold  back  the  waters  of  mountain  streams  &    of  the   sect  called   Irvingitea. 

and  of  the  melting  snows  of  winter  and  was  bom  in  1792,  at  Annan.  Scotland; 

feed  them  to  the  land  during  the  farming  died  at  Olassow,  in  December,  1834.    He 

season.    The  Truckee-Carson  project,  one  went  in  1806  to  the  University  6f  Edin- 

of  the  first,  irrigates  100,000  acres  of  land  burgh,  and  having  entered  the  ministry 

in    Nevada ;    others,    still    larger   areas,  of  the  Established  Church,  was  appointed 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  in  1819  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 

according  to  the  census  returns  of  that  Chalmers  in  Olasgow.     In  1822  he  be- 

year,  over  31,112,110  acres  of  irrigated  came  minister  of  tiie  Caledonian  AiQrlom 
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Irving  Irving 

Chapel,  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  Night,  Faust,  Maoheth,  etc.,  playing  in 
in  Iiondon.  His  impressive  eloquence,  them  the  principal  character  along  with 
combined  with  singularity  of  appearance,  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  His  appearances  in 
and  his  mannerisms,  soon  brought  him  the  English  provinces  were  equally  sue- 
in  to  notice,  and  for  a  time  the  great  as  cessful  with  those  in  London,  and  he 
well  as  the  fashionable  flocked  to  hear  met  with  equal  favor  in  his  repeated 
him.  In  1823  he  published  a  work  called  visits  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
For  the  Oracles  of  Ood,  Four  Orations,  knighted  in  1897.  Died  suddenly  at 
which  sold  extensively.  About  two  years  Bradford,  England,  in  1905.  He  was 
later  he  wrote  an  Introductory  Essaji  to  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Bishop  Homers  Commentary  on  the  Book  Trvin?  Washington,  one  of  the  best 
of  Fsalms.  considered  one  of  the  best  o>  American  writers,  was  bom 
products  of  his  pen.  His  theological  pecu-  in  New  York  in  1783 ;  died  in  1859.  He 
liarities  were  well  set  forth  in  a  collection  was  the  son  of  a  Scotsman  who  had  emi- 
of  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occasional  grated  to  New  York  before  the  Revolu- 
Discourses,  issued  at  London  in  1828.  tion,  and  had  become  a  merchant  of  some 
These  attracted  much  attention,  and  standing;.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal 
brought  him  shortly  afterwards  into  con-  profession,  but  his  tastes  were  in  the 
flict  with  the  presbytery,  with  the  result,  direction  of  literature,  and  already  in 
that  in  1832  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  1802  his  Letters  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle 
living  in  London,  and  in  1833  the  pres-  appeared  in  the  Neto  York  Morning 
bytery  of  Annan,  which  had  licensed  him.  Chronicle.  Shortly  afterwards,  being 
deposed  him  from  the  ministry.  He  was  threatened  with  pulmonary  disease,  he 
charged  with  holdinp^  Christ  guilty  of  sailed  for  Europe,  visited  most  continental 
original  and  actual  sin,  and  denying  the  countries,  and  did  not  return  to  America 
doctrines  of  atonement,  satisfaction,  im-  until  March,  1806.  In  the  same  year  he 
nutation,  and  substitution.  He  was  a  was  called  to  the  New  York  bar.  His 
bdiever  in  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  pen  was  now  very  busy,  and  his  sketches 
and  held  that  miraculous  gifts  of  apostolic  of  Dutch  character,  in  his  Knickerboch" 
times  had  not  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on  er^s  History  of  New  York,  which  made  its 
the  Christian  Church.  An  excellent  appearance  in  December,  1809,  proved 
biography  of  Irving  was  written  by  Mrs.  him  possessed  of  quaint  and  genial  humor 
Oliphant  See  Jrvingites,  to  a  high  degree.  About  this  time  he 
TrviTlfi*  Henbt,  (originally  John  joined  his  two  brothers  as  a  sleeping 
xxYxug,  Henry  Brodribb)  an  English  partner  in  a  mercantile  venture,  and  in 
actor,  bom  in  1838.  He  was  for  a  time  a  1815  he  visited  England.  The  failure 
clerk  in  London,  but  adopted  the  theatri-  of  his  brothers'  business  made  him  resolve 
cal  profession,  his  first  appearance  being  to  follow  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
at  Sunderland  in  1856.  After  playing  for  he  settled  in  London.  A  series  of  papers 
nearly  three  years  in  Edinburgh  he  ap-  which  he  now  wrote,  entitled  The  Sketch- 
peared  at  the  Princess*  Theater,  London,  hook,  first  published  at  New  York,  1818, 
in  1859.  After  a  short  stay  here,  and  a  met  with  sucli  success  that  an  enlarged 
few  months  in  Glasgow,  he  went  to  Man-  edition  was  published  in  London  two 
Chester,  where  he  remained  for  five  or  years  later.  For  seventeen  years,  until 
six  years.  Having  returned  to  London  1832.  Irving  resided  in  Europe,  principally 
in  1866  he  took  part  in  the  Beliefs  Strate-  in  England,  France  and  Spain.  This 
gem.  Hunted  Down,  Uncle  Dick^s  Darling,  was  a  period  of  great  literary  activity  and 
etc. ;  but  his  first  marked  success  was  as  brought  forth  some  of  his  most  famous 
Dighv  Orani  in  Albery's  Two  Roses  (in  works,  such  as  Bracehridge  Hall  The 
18*0  >,  which  was  followed  by  his  power-  Tales  of  a  Traveler,  and  The  TAfe  of 
ful  impersonation  of  Mathias  in  The  Columlus,  for  which  1000,  1500  and 
Bells  (founded  on  Brckmann-Chatrian's  3000  guineas  respectively  were  paid  him 
Polish  Jew),  His  next  noteworthy  parts  bv  the  publishers.  He  also  acted  for  a 
were  Charles  I,  Eugene  Aram,  and  Kich'  time  as  secretary  to  the  American  Em- 
eUeu,  in  the  plays  so  named.  In  1874,  bassy  in  London,  and  the  University  of 
at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  he  sustained  the  Oxford  honored  him  in  1831  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  so  successfully  as  to  raise  degree  of  B.C.L.  Having  returned  to 
himself  to  the  first  place  among  English  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1832  he  accom- 
actors.  His  chief  Shakesperean  parts  panied  the  expedition  for  the  removal  of 
subsequently  played  are  Macoeth,  Othello,  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  Richard  ITI.  In  1878  he  leased  the  and  collected  the  material  for  his  Tour 
Lyceum  Theater  for  himself,  and  put  on  on  the  Prairies,  published  in  1835.  From 
the  stage  in  excellent  style  Othello,  The  1842  to  1846  he  acted  as  United  States 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  Ahout  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  on  his  return 
Nothing,  Romeo  and  JuUei,  Twelfth  in  that  year  be  retired  to  his  countiy- 
26—5 
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seat  at  Sunnyside.  His  biography  of 
Oliver  Ooldsmithf  Mahomet  and  His  Sue- 
cesBors,  and  the  Life  of  Washington 
(1855-56)  occupied  his  last  years.  Other 
•works  of  his  are :  The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada, Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spaint  Voyages  of  the 
Companions  of  Columhus,  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville  and  Astoria,  His 
famous  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  belongs 
to  the  Sketch-hook, 

TrviTiintikft  (6r'ving-its) ,  a  name  given 
Xrvm^XeS  ^^  beUevers  in,  and  fol- 
lowers of,  Edward  Irving,  forming  a  sect 
properly  designated  as  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church.  They  have  a  considerable 
number  of  churches  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  a  few  unimportant  congrega- 
tions exist  also  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Their  chief  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  belief  in  a  revival  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  such 
as  speaking  in  '  unknown  tongues,'  and 
prophesying.  In  their  constitution,  which 
they  claim  to  be  a  development  of  the 
primitive  church,  they  adopted  the  four- 
fold ministry  of  *  apostles,  prophets,  evan- 
gelists and  pastors  and  teachers'  (Eph.. 
iv,  11).  Two  years  after  Irving's  death 
the  number  of  apostles  had  been  com- 
pleted to  twelve.  They  recognize  all 
Christian  communities,  and  embody  in 
their  ritual  portions  of  those  used  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  church,  including 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic.  The 
ministry  is  supported  by  tithes.  The  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ  is  a  hope  of  the 
members. 

TnnTurt/^Ti  a  town  of  Essex  County, 
iryiUgXOU,  -^^^  Jersey,  3  miles  s.  w. 
of  Newark.  It  has  smelting  works  and 
steel,  rope,  and  tool  factories,  and  many 
other  industries  ;  also  a  large  freight  depot 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  Pop.  11,877. 
TgQon  (I'zak;  Heb.  *be  will  laugh'), 
xocKi»v  ^jjg  ^^  ^jjg  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah,  so  called 
to  denote  the  laughter  and  gladness  occa- 
sioned by  his  birth.  He  is  remarkable  as 
the  offspring  of  very  old  age,  Sarah  being 
ninety  and  Abraham  a  hundred  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  for  his  miracu- 
lous escape  from  death  as  a  burnt  offer- 
ing; and  for  the  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
him,  at  bis  wife  Rebecca's  instigation,  by 
his  son  Jacob,  to  the  injury  of  Esau.  He 
died  at  Hebro^^  180  years  old,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  and  of 
Rebecca. 

Tacio/^  T  CoMNENUS,  Emperor  of  Con- 
"*"*^  '■•^  8t«Ti«nople,  raised  to  the 
throne  in  1057.  He  broueht  about  great 
reforms    in    the    administration    of    the 


empire,  and  repelled  an  inroad  of  the 
Hungarians,  but  abdicated  in  favor  of 
Constantine  Ducas  in  1059,  and  retired 
to  a  convent,  where  he  died  in  1061. 

IsabeUa  of  Castile   ii'-\-?ef  *o>| 

King  John  II  of  Castile  and  Leon,  con- 
sort of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was  bom 
1451,  married  1469,  and  died  1504.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  charms,  courage, 
and  sagacity,  and  contributed  no  small 
share  to  the  many  remarkable  events  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  V,  including  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  1480 ;  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  1492, 
to  which  she  lent  material  and  moral  aid ; 
and  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors. 
Tfiii.lipllfi.TT  ex-queen  of  Spain, 
xsauciiaxx,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
III,  was  bom  in  1830,  and  succeeded  her 
father  three  years  after,  her  mother  beini: 
appointed  queen-regent.  The  early  years 
or  her  reign  were  disturbed  by  a  rising 
in  favor  of  her  uncle,  Don  Carios,  who, 
if  the  Salic  law  had  not  been  set  aside, 
would  have  ascended  the  throne  instead 
of  her,  but  this  was  finally  quelled  in 
1839.  She  was  declared  of  ase  in  1843, 
and  in  1846  was  married  to  her  cousin, 
Don  Francisco  d'Assisi.  Her  reign  was 
so  despotic  and  her  life  so  licentious  that 
a  revolution  took  place  in  1868,  which 
drove  her  from  the  country.  She  resigned 
her  claims  to  the  crown  in  favor  of  her 
son  Alfonso,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1875.  She  died  in  1904. 
Tflffiim  (l-sS'us),  an  Athenian  orator. 
.■.0A.U.O      ^jj^    j.^^    between    420    and 

348  B.G.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysias  and 
Isocrates,  and,  like  them,  became  a  teacher 
of  eloquence  and  writer  of  orations,  chiefly 
judicial.  Eleven  of  his  orations  are  ex- 
tant. His  style  is  dear,  forcible,  and 
concise. 

TftftlSLli  (I-zft'yft;  Heb.  Yeshayahu^ 
J.9|uim  i  Salvation  of  Jehovah'),  the 
first  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets.  He 
began  his  predictions  in  the  last  years  of 
Uzziah's  reign.  Of  his  father.  Amoz,  we 
know  nothing,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  but  little.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  had  great  influence  over  tiie 
kings  and  people  of  Judah,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  a  good  old  age 
at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning  of  Manas- 
seh's  reign.  The  first  portion  of  the 
writings  that  pass  under  his  name  con- 
sists chiefly  of  declarations  of  sin  and 
threatenings  of  Judgments,  while  the  last 
27  chapters,  together  with  some  previous 
ones,  hold  out  promises  of  a  glorious 
future  for  Israel.  The  stvlA  throughout 
is  clear  and  simple,  yet  dignified  and  sub- 
lime m  the  highest  degree.    His  autiior- 
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ship  of  the  last  27  chapters  is  denied  by  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  abun- 
0ome  eminent  critics,  who  unite  in  ascrib-  dant  cereal  and  leguminous  crops ;  the 
ine  them  to  a  later  prophet,  perhaps  also  vine  and  mulberry  being  also  cultivated, 
called  Isaiah,  while  others  believe  that  Lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  found  in  con- 
the  name  Isaiah  stands  for  a  school  of  siderable  quantities;  also  coal,  marble, 
prophets;  but  the  integrity  of  the  book  slate,  granite,  and  porphyry,  and  the 
has  still  many  able  defenders.^  ^       iron   mines   employ   a   number  of  blast 

Isar  (^'^^^)f  ^  European  river  which  furnaces.  There  are  numerous  paper, 
*^**  rises  in  Tyrol,  about  6  miles  N.  b.  silk,  and  cotton  mills.  Grenoble  is  the 
of  Innsbruck,  enters  Bavaria,  flows  past  capital.     Pop.  562,316.  i 

Munich,  and  latterly  joins  the  Danube;  Taerlohn  (6'z6r-l6n),  a  town  of  Prus- 
course  above  190  miles.  ao^xxvaiu.    ^.^^  province  of  Westphalia, 

Isatia    (l'sa-ti2)i    the   genus   of  plants  with  manufactures  in  brass,  bronze,  tin, 
to  which  woad  belong  and  iron,  cutlery,  zinc  and  iron  furnaces, 

Isanria    (^"8ft'"'*)»    ^    ancient    geog-  tetc    Pop.  (1910)  31,214. 

raphy,  a  country  in  Asia  Taemia  (^-zer'ne-tt;  Latin, -<C«em«i), 
Minor,  bordering  on  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  *•»*'**""•  ^n  episcopal  city  of  South 
Pisidia,  Cilicia,  and  Pamphylia.  Its  cap-  Italy,  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines, 
ital,  Isaura^  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  province  Campobasso.  Pop.  93&. 
Tflnliifi.  (i8'ki-&),  an  island  of  Italy,  26  tsliiTn  (ish-em'),  a  river  of  Western 
j.9i.iixa  gq^^^^  ^^^gg  jjj  extent,  in  the  ^^^^  Siberia,  a  tributary  of  the  Irt- 
Gulf  of   Naples,   with   beautiful   scenery   ish. 

and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  excellent  TallTnael  (ihs'ma-el;  Hebrew.  Tish- 
wine  and  fruits.  It  is  entirely  volcanic  *»'**-*"«**^*  tnael,  'Whom  God  hears'), 
in  character,  and  is  noted  for  its  warm  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  He  mar- 
mineral  springs  and  volcanic  convulsions,  ried  an  Egyptian  wife,  and  had  twelve 
In  1881  and  1883  earthquakes  caused  sons  and  one  daughter,  who  became  the 
great  loss  of  life  and  property.  Several  wife  of  Esau.  He  died  when  137  years 
shocks  have  been  experienced  since,  but  old.  It  was  predicted  that  he  was  to 
without  disastrous  results.  The  capital,  become  *a  great  nation,*  and  the  Arabs, 
Ischia,  with  some  7000  inhabitants,  is  especially  the  Bedouins,  are  often  re- 
a  favorite  resort  of  tourists  in  Italy,  garded  as  descendants  of  Ishmael. 
Other  towns  are  Casamicdola  and  Forio,  TsTinifiAlif  aa  (ish'mal-itz),  Ishmeel- 
both  of  which  suffered  severely  in  1883.  •■•»""AttciitCB  j,j^  ^^^  descendants  of 
Pop.  26,891.  Ishmael.    See  Ishmael 

IschiTun  <^^J;°->aVt%^'gf'pe'??rc  Isl^maelites,  Jf ^^-^i,- Jf ^Xl 

arch  in  vertebrates ;  a  part  of  the  hip-  sect  originating  in  the  first  century  of  the 
bone.  Hegira,    and    deriving    its    name    from 

Ischl  (^'8bl)f    a    fashionable    watering  Ishmael  or  Ismael,  one  of  All's  descen- 

place  m   Upper  Austria,  on   the  dants.     From  the  eighth   to  the  twelfth 
Traun,  50  miles  s.  w.  of  Linz,  celebrated  century  they  were  powerful  in  the  East, 
for  its  salt  baths.    The  Austrian  emperor  and    distributed    themselves    over    Irak, 
has  a  residence  in  the  neighborhood.   Pop.   Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
of  commune,  9646.  18111)6111111?    (ish'pg-ming),   a   city   of 

Iseo      (^8^'^)»  or  Sabino,  a  picturesque  *"**i'^**"**&     Marquette  county,  Michi- 

lake  in  Upper  Italy,  between  gan,  15  miles  N.  w.  of  Marquette.  There 
Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  formed  by  the  are  extensive  iron  mines,  with  very  rich 
waters  of  the  Oglio ;  length  15  miles ;  ore,  large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped, 
average  breadth  6  miles.  There  are  machine  shops,  powder  works, 

Is^re     (S-sftr),  a  river  which  rises  in  etc.    Pop.  12,448. 

Italy,  crosses  Savoy,  enters  TsidorG  (Iz'i-d6r),  the  name  of  three 
France  by  the  department  of  Isfere,  to  **vx^  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  of  whom 
which  it  gives  its  name,  and  joins  the  the  most  famous  was  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Rhone  5  miles  above  Valence;  length  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
about  190  miles,  of  which  nearly  90  are  seventh  century.  He  was  the  most  pro- 
navigable,  found  scholar,  the  most  eloouent  orator, 
Ts^re  *  department  of  Southeastern  and  the  ablest  prelate  of  nis  age  and 
X0CXC9  France ;  area  3185  square  miles,  country,  and  consequently  exercised  a 
It  is  generally  mountainous,  the  hijjhest  powerful  influence  over  the  development 
summit  being  I^  Grand  Pelvoux,  13,158  of  Latin  Christianitv.  He  was  made 
feet.  The  whole  department  belongs  to  bishop  of  Seville  in  600  or  601,  presided 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  which  drains  a   over   the   Councils   of   Seville,   619,   and 

Seat  part  of  it  directly,  the  only  other  Toledo.  633;  and  died  at  Seville  in  636. 
iportant  river  being  the  Isfere.    The  soil   Several    of    his    works,    which    embrace 
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divinity,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  were 
translated  into  English  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Isidorian  Decretals,  fj^^^"^^  *=dt 

cretals   belonging   to   the   ninth   century, 
which  were  for  a  long  period  regarded  as 
authentic.     See  Decretals, 
Isinglass  (i'zlng-glas),     a     gelatinous 
o  substance,  of  which  the  best 

kind  is  prepared  from  the  swimming  blad- 
der or  sound  of  the  sturgeon,  dried  and 
cut  into  fine  shreds,  while  the  American 
article  is  obtained  from  the  same  part  in 
the  cod,  hake,  etc.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
Russian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all 
other  kinds  for  strength.  A  test  solution 
is  also  prepared  from  it,  by  means  of 
which  tannic  acid  may  be  distinguished 
and  separated  from  gallic  acid,  the  former 

fivinff    it    a    yellowish-white    precipitate, 
singlass   boiled   in  milk  forms  a  nutri- 
tious jelly,  and  a  solution  in  water,  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  some  balsam, 
spread  on  black  silk,  is  the  court  plaster 
of  the  shops.     It  is  also  used  in  fining 
sherries  and  other  white  wines,  and   in 
making    mock    pearls,    stiffening    linens, 
silks,  gauzes,  etc.     With  brandy  it  forms 
a  cement  for  porcelain  and  glass. 
Isifi    (i'^is),    the    principal    goddess    of 
®  the  Egyptians,  the  sister  and  wife 
of  Osiris,  representing  the  moon,  as  Osiris 
did    the    sun.      The    Egyptians    believed 
that  Isis  first  taught   them  agriculture, 
and  as  the  Greeks  offered  the  first  ears 
gathered  to  Ceres,  so  did  the  Egyptians 
to  Isis.    She  is  represented  under  various 
forms.    In  one  rep- 
resentation she  has 
the  form  of  a  wo- 
man,    with     the 
horns  of  a  cow,  as 
the  cow  was  sacred 
to  her.    She  is  also 
knowu   by    the   at- 
tributes     of      the 
lotus  on  her  head, 
and  the  sistrutn  in 
her  hand,   a  musi- 
cal     instrument 
which     the     Egyp- 
tians   used    in    the 
worship   of   the 
gods.     She  is  often 
a  c  c  o  m  panied    by 
her   infant   son, 
IsiB.  H  o  r  u  s.      In    one 

celebrated  E  g  y  p- 
tian  statue  she  was  shown  with  her 
face  veiled.  She  was  particularly  wor- 
shiped ib  Memphis,  and  at  a  later  period 
throughout  all  Egypt.  From  Egypt  her 
worship  passed  over  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  abuses  which   it  occasioned   at 


Rome  caused  its  frequent  prohibition 
there.  It  was,  however,  repeatedly  re- 
vived. The  Romans  never  considered  the 
worship,  which  was  introduced  among 
them  by  Sulla  (B.G.  86),  altogether  repu- 
table, and  its  attendant  immorality  was 
vigorously  lashed  in  the  satire  of  Juvenal. 
Isis   ^  '^^^^  ^^  coral,  popularly  known 

>  as  Mare*S'tail  coral,  from  its  like- 
ness to  the  plant  of  that  name  (Hippu' 
ris).  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  America. 

Isis       ***®     upper     part    of    the    river 

>  Thames,  before  its  junction  with 
the  Thame. 

IskanderOOn   (is-kAn-di-rCn'),  or  I8- 

andretta. 

TqIa  (Ss'lA),  Jo8£  Francisco  de,  bom 
•^***  at  Segovia  in  1714;  died  at  Bo- 
logna in  1783;  a  Spanish  satirist  after 
the  model  of  Cervantes.  His  fame  rests 
principally  upon  his  History  of  Fray 
Gerundio,  a  satire  on  the  monks  of  his 
time,  a  book  which  fell  under  the  ban 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  translated  OH 
Bias  into  Spanish. 

Isla  de  Pinos  (^^  o^^^-^l^  "S 

the  western  portion  of  Cuba,  to  which  it 
belongs,  40  miles  by  34,  with  good  pas- 
tures and  valuable  timber.  The  Ameri- 
can residents  sought  to  have  it  annexed 
by  the  United  States,  but  this  was  offi- 
cially repudiated  in  1905. 
Islam  (i8"l*^™')»  that  is,  complete  res- 
ignation  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  name  given  in  Arabic 
to  the  religion  originated  by  Mohammed. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Islamism, 
and  the  only  one  it  is  necessary  to  profess 
to  be  a  Moslem,  is  expressed  in  the  com- 
mon formula  of  faith:  'There  is  no  God 
but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,' 
to  which  the  Shiahs  or  Shiites,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  Persian  and  Indian  Mos- 
lems, add  *and  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God.' 
See  Mohammedanism, 
Island  0'^*°^^»  *  portion  of  land  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water,  and 
smaller  in  size  than  the  great  masses  of 
land  known  as  continents.  Islands  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  mere  dots  of  land  or  rock 
in  the  sea  to  a  great  mass  like  Australia, 
which  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  continent. 
Islands  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes :  continental  islands,  lying  in  prox- 
imity to  continents,  and  pelagic  or 
oceanic,  from  their  position  in  the  oceans. 
Continental  islands  occur  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  continents,  and  are  generally 
of  the  same  geological  structure.  Pelagic 
islands  are  mostly  of  volcanic  or  coral 
formatioii.    A  cluster  of  islands,  such  as 
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Islands  of  the  Blessed  Isdla  Bella 

the    Weat    Indies,    the    Canaries,    the  Tsmid  (is-^iSd'),  Izmid,  a  town  of  Asia 

Hebrides,  etc.,  are  called  an  archipelago.  *********  Minor,  on  tlie  Sea  of  Marmora, 
Tfllon^fl  f\f  ill  A  'RlAaflAil  according  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan  and  an 
XSAtUiUB  ui  tuc  JJ1C99CU,  ^  ^  ^  j^  ^  Armenian  archbishop.  It  represents  the 
Grecian   mythology,    islands  which  were  ancient  Nicomedia.     Pop.  20,000. 

supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean,  Isnik.       ®  N*ccea, 
where  the  favorites  of  Zeus,  snatched  from 

death,  lived  in  perpetual  happiness.  Isobaiic  Lines     d-su-barik),     lines 

T«1a  i\i  1?rQTinA    /rtv      a      ir      .^.  *"^  *'"•***'  — ***wip     drawn  on  a  map  or 

XBie  OI  r  ranee,  (n).    See  Maur%ftU9,  globe  through  all  places  where  the  barom- 

TqIa  ft-P  H/ToTi       a      i#  **®^  ^^  ^'  ^^®  same  height  at  a  certain 

XBiC  Ui  JiLUii.     »ee  Man,  time.  Telegraphic  communication  enables 

Tflloir  (11fi)»  (^  island  of  Scotland,  one  these  lines  to  be  drawn  with  some  accu- 
xnuAy     ^£  ^g  Inner  Hebrides,  forming  racy. 

part  of  Argyllshire,  and  separated  by  the  Tsonheimfll  Lines    ^  ®  ®   Isothermal 

Sound  of  Islay  from  the  island  of  Jura.  *»vvAi^x*ixcM.  *ji.u.%^a,  £^„g. 

Area,  246  square  miles.    Pop.  6387.  Isochronism      Jl  *  s  o  k  'run-izm ;  Gr. 

T^^^  ^^1^^^^      in   the   W    Indies,   is  ^      ^      «          ^o»,    equal;    ohronos, 

Isle  of  Pines,    M  so  mU?s   I'  if  time)    the  pronerty  by  which  a  pendulum, 

Cuba,  of  which  it  forms  a  dependency;  or  a  balance  wheel,  or  an  oscillating  parti- 

areTibout  1200  square  miles,   ^he  owi*  fi«  <»«  ?^  air)  conveying  sound  vibrates 

ership  of  the  island  was  left  unsettled  by  through  longer  or  shorter  arcs  m  the  same 

thetreatyofl903;butinApril,  1907,  the  ^°^«    ^^^f  ^^F^^^  8?);,    ^J^"^*  ^«F*^^ 

Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  not  *«°«th  of  spring,  all  the  vibrations,  large 

American  territory.    Pop.  about  3200.  9^  s^^ll'  are  isochronous.     If  the  spring 

T-.1-.  ^£  rm^x.^  ^    shortened    the    large   vibrations    take 

isle  01  Wlgnt.     Bee  Wight  place  quicker   than  the  short  ones;   if, 

TaliV     a  town  of  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  40  jn  the  contrary,  the  spring  is  lengthened, 

■*-»"P>    miles  B.  of  New  York  city,  con-  ft«  small  arcs  are  performed  quicker  than 

tains   a  village  of   the   same  name,   on  the  large  ones.     For  small  oscillations  a 

Great  SuffolTsay.    It  has  a  laree  trade  Pendulum  is  almost  exactly  isochronous, 

in  fish  and  oysters,  and  is  a  weS-known  but  it  is  onlv  with  the  cycloidal  pendu- 

summer  resort.    Pop.  (1910)  18,346.  ]^  that  perfect  isochronism  is  obtained. 

Tamail      a  town  and  river-port  in  the  IsOCliniC  LineS      U-sn-kli  mk ) ,    Bee 

ISmaU,    Russian  government  of  Bessa-  ""'^"^^   ^t     il      Uogontc  Lxnes,^ 

rabia,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  IsOCrateS   y-sok  ra-t§z),    an    ancient 

Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  48  miles  from  "^^  "         Greek  orator,  born  at  Ath- 

the  mouth  of  that  river.    It  was  formerly  ens  436  B.o.     He  spoke  seldom  in  public : 

a  Turkish  fortress.    Pop.  34,000.  ^^\  ^e  prepared  orations  for  others,  and 

•r          ••■•        •  \x^\.^r^l^i^J^  .iw»f      T5i,*»  trained    many    able   orators,    among    his 

IsmaillS,    %r^^^^f^J^\.\rT^  P^Pils    l>eing    Is»us,    Hyperides,    Lycur- 

«.^  «f  All   llL  vSh  ?U\L  H?i^uV  nf  ht  etc.    His  patriotism  was  sincere,  and 

^^""l^L^^^t^^f^f^u^Jlu!^  his  desire  for  the  freedom  of  Greece  so 

}^^^l?J^^^L^L^f^^t>^}S^^l^^l}^l  intense  that  he  starved  himself  to  death 

herent  in^e  house  of  the  Prophet  and  the  j     ^^  ninety-eighth  year  from  grief  at 

line  of  All.     They   arose  in   Syria  and  thi»  imbflnnV  ImttlP  nf  nhprnn»^   THpwm 

Persia,  taking  their  name  from  one  Ismail  master  oF  a  r?ac^^^^^^^^ 

tttU'S  t^A\j^TiS^'L':^J^^  ^  ?u\Tas  a^^u^ldlf^ei^^^^^^^ 

the  seventh  and  iMt  of  the  Imams.  ^^    carrying    elaboration    too    far,    his 

IsleWOrtn     ?  Middlesex  parish,  on  the  periods  being  formed  with  endless  labor. 

7«      .,                ^®'^  5*?^  ^t  the  Thames,  fTwenty-one  of  his  orations  are  still  ex- 

12  miles  w.  s.  w.   of   London,   England ;  tant 

noted  for  its  market  gardens  and  nurser-  t«#%«»-#^*i«:^  T^<ma«  (I-8u-eon'ik> .  lines 
ies.  Pop.  including  Heston,  43,316.  ISOgOniC  LUieS  Vrawn  on  a  map 
Islinfirton  ®°^®  *  suburb  of  London,  through  all  places  where  the  declination 
.■.vMug  vvuy  England^  but  lyQyf  forming  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  the  same.  /«o- 
one  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  is  situ-  clinic  lines  are  drawn  through  places 
ated  2  miles  N.  of  St  Paul's.  The  Agri-  where  the  inclination  or  dip  of  a  mag- 
cultural  Hall  (1861),  where  the  great  netic  needle  is  the  same ;  the  zero  isoclinlc 
national  cattle  and  horse  shows  are  held,  line  (drawn  through  places  where  there 
accommodates  60,000  people.  Pop.  (1911)  is  no  dip)  is  called  the  magnetic  eqna- 
327,423.  tor. 

Ismailia  ^^»-'S*l'^^*>»  *^5?^fr^^*  IsSla  Bella  (6'««-ia),  oneof  theBor- 

.-.o^ucuxAu    jjj  jj    Sudan  on  the  Upper  **»v*«*  AP^ix»  rj^me^n  Islands  in   Lake 

NUe.    Pop.  (1007)  10,373.  Maggiore.    See  Borromean  Ulands. 
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IsSla  Orossa  Issoire 

Tfti^la   (^Tiiiuuk    &   long,   narrow   island    the  same   mean   temperature  during   the 
xsuia  ^Jiuttsa,  ^  ^^^  Adriatic,  on  the  coldest  month  in  the  year, 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  ISOtonic  Sea-Water  («-?6.ton'ik),    a 

Tggla  Madre  ®°®  ^'  *^®  Borromean  *»vwi*xw  »%?»  wauvA  solution  of  sea- 
AswAo*  ^u.c%u.AV9  Islands  (which  see).  water  having  salts  dissolved  in  such  pro- 
Isomerism  (i-som'^r-iim ;  Gr.  iaoa,  portion  as  to  occasion  no  change  of  vol- 
a.s9vauvxxouj.  equal;  meros,  a  part),  ume  in  red  blood  corpuscles  brought  into 
literally  equality  of  parts,  a  chemical  contact  with  the  solution.  The  idea  of 
term  first  applied  by  Berzelius  in  the  case  the  use  of  injections  of  isotonic  sea-water 
of  bodies  wnich,  although  identical  in  in  the  treatment  of  disease  first  occurred 
composition,  that  is,  as  regards  number  about  1802  to  R4n6  Quinton,  then  profes- 
and  nature  of  atoms,  have  nevertheless  sor  of  biology  in  the  university  of  France, 
different  chemical  properties  It  is  sup-  Many  interesting  experiments  were  con- 
posed  to  be  due  to  different  grouping  of  ducted  by  Quinton  and  others.  It  was 
the  atoms  of  each  molecule,  or  to  the  shown  that  a  dog  which  had  been  bled  al- 
varying  amount  of  energy  employed  in  its  most  to  death  could  be  revived  by  the  in- 
formation, jection  of  a  similar  amount  of  sea-water. 
TflAm  AraliiflTvi  (I  -  «  u  -  m  orf  izm  ;  Gr.  In  a  few  days  the  dog  was  as  well  as  ever 
xsuiuuipiiiBiu  ^^^^  equal,  morphS,  and  its  blood,  when  analyzed,  was  found 
form ;  that  is,  *  equality  in  form  *),  is  the  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  haemo- 
phenomenon  observed  where  chemical  globin  than  before.  The  first  public  dia- 
bodies  composed  of  different  elements,  but  P^'^SSJS  ^^  opened  by  Quinton  in  Paris 
equal  in  atomic  quantity  and  combina-  mvl907,  with  highly  satisfactory  resulte. 
tion,  affect  the  same  crystalline  form.  It  The  diseases  that  have  yielded  to  isotonic 
was  formerly  supposed  that  every  sub-  aea-water  treatment  are  eczema,  acne, 
stance  had  its  own  peculiar  crystalline  Kastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  constipa- 
form.  Mitscherlich,  however,  showed  that  tion,  typhoid  fever,  auto-intoxication,  in- 
certain  elements  or  groups  of  elements  cipient  tuberculosis,  lupus,  chronic  ne- 
may  replace  one  another  in  salts  with-  phnUs,  neurasthenia,  etc.  It  is  used  by 
out  altering  the  crystalline  form  of  the  some  surgeons  before  and  after  severe 
compound  surgical  operations  with  highly  satisfac- 
TfiATisiTiiirft.     (is-o-nan'dra),  a  genus  of  tory  results.        ^  .  „  ,.  ^ 

isonanora   y^^^^    order  sapotace®,  Ispahan  ^'^"P*"^^?>.^';.^s^^^^%* 

one  species  of  which,  /.  guUa,  is  known       f  ^  ^ery    ancient   city   of   Persia, 

as  the  gutta-percha  tree.  ?°^  for  centuries  its  capital,  in  the  prov- 

Ta^<MAi»;««i a4>i.i/»o1  (I  -  s  o  -  per-i-mef  ri-  mce  of  Irak-Ajemi,  on  the  river  Zendarud, 
iSOpenmetnCal  ^al)  in  geometry.  210  miles  south  of  Teheran,  the  present 
a  term  applied  to  figures  which  have  Persian  capital.  It  was  once  one  of  the 
equal  circumferences  or  perimeters.  poat  magnificent  citlwi  in  the  Bast,  but 

TflATiAila  (l-8op'o-da;  Greek.  f«o«.  little  is  now  left  of  its  former  splendor. 
XSUpooii  equal;  poun,  podos,  foot),  an  The  manufactures  are  still  extensive, 
order  of  crustaceans  having  sessile  eyes  however,  and  Ispahan  is  the  emporium 
and  a  depressed  body ;  the  thoracic  and  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Persia.  Pop. 
abdominal  rings  free,  except  the  first  80,000,  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  former, 
thoracic,  which  is  united  with  the  head.  Toyael  and  Isbaelites.  See  Jew», 
The  feet  are  of  equal  size  and  move  in  a***'^*^ 

the  same  direction.  The  Isopoda  vary  Tgraels  (e2-rtt-W8)f  Josep,  Dutch 
widely  in  habits;  some,  like  the  wood-lice,  77*  ,%  painter,  bom  a  Grttningen. 
are  terrestrial,  and  inhabit  damp  situa-  1824,  of  Jewish  parent^e.  He  atUacted 
tions,  such  as  under  stones,  and  moss,  and  attention  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1857  and 
under  the  bark  of  trees;  others  live  as  soon  gained  world  fame  by  his  work^ 
parasites  on  fishes,  and  in  the  giU  cham-  which  reveal  a  maatery  of  technlaue  and 
bers  or  on  the  outer  surface  of  shrimps,  color  as  well  as  intense  national  spirit 
crayfish,  and  other  higher  crustaceans ;  *nd  deep  human  emotion, 
and  while  some  forms  are  exclusively  Issik-knl.  IsSVk-kTll^^?;®^*^:^5^'^' 
marine,  others  inhabit  fresh  water.  ^  ^  " ,  "^^  ^"^J  xaajn^K^uj  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
TaA<l>'UA<irmAl  TiTiAo  (I  -  8  u -thermal) ,  tral  Asia,  m  the  Russian  province  of 
ISOinermai  Jjines  ij^^g  drawn  on  a  Semirechensk.  south  of  Lake  Balkhash, 
map  or  globe  through  places  which  have  ahout  110  miles  long  by  86  broad,  with 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature.  (See  brackish  water  abounding  in  fish.  It  re- 
Climate,)  Isotheral  lines  are  drawn  ceives  many  streams,  but  is  gradually  de- 
through    places    having    the   same    mean  creasing  in  size. 

temperature  during  the  hottest  month  of  Tflfloire  (Is-wftr).  a  French  town,  de- 
the    year.      Uocheimmal    or    Isochetmal  partment  of  Puy-de-DOme.  19 

lines  are  drawn   through   places   having   miles  s.  S.  K.  from  the  departmental  cap!' 
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Issoudim 


Italy 


tal,  Clermont  Manufactures  articles  in 
copper,  and  has  numerous  oil-mills.  Fop. 
(1906)   5274. 

ISSOUdun  (i8-«^<^);a  French  town, 
AOS9VU.U.UU  department  of  Indre,  17 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  departmental  capital, 
Ch&teauroux.  It  has  manufactures  of 
steam  engines,  agricultural  implements, 
woolens,  cottons,  etc.  Pop.  (1900)  10,56d. 
Issue  (i8^'^)t  ^^  ^^>  ^^^  point  or  mat- 

ter  depending  in  a  suit  on  which 
two  parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to 
triaL  It  is  a  single,  definite,  and  material 
point  issuing  out  of  the  allegations  of  the 
parties,  and  consisting  regularly  of  an 
affirmative  and  negative.  It  is  either  an 
issue  in  law  to  oe  determine<]  by  the 
court,  or  in  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
jury. 
IsSTIfi   (is'sus),    anciently    a    town    of 

Gilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Issus.  Here  Alexander  of 
Macedon  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Darius   (b.c.  333). 

Tssv  (^*^)»  ^  suburban  quarter  in  the 
*®*J  southwest  of  Paris,  with  a  strong 
fort 
IstftmboL  ®®®  Constantinople. 

Tstfi.r  (^'tar),  the  ancient  Babylonian 
**"**     god  of  war  and  destruction. 

Istluniaii  Oames  (isfmi-an),  public 

AovAiauj.«»u  \4<»auvo  games  of  ancient 
Greece,  so  called  because  they  were  cele- 
brated on  the  Isthmus  of  C3orinth,  and 
having  a  similar  character  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Nemean,  and  Pythian  games.  The 
Greeks  in  general  took  part  in  them,  and 
the  principal  exercises  were  boxing, 
wrestung,  foot,  horse,  and  chariot  races, 
and  throwing  the  discus.  They  were 
celebrated  in  April  and  May,  in  the  first 
and  tiiird  year  of  each  Olympiad,  and  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  wreaths  of 
pine  leaves.  The  origin  of  these  games 
is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  they  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  originated  in  honor  of 
Poseiddn  (Neptune).  See  Oames, 
TftfTiniTift  (^t'°^"S,  is'mus),  in  geog- 
ISXnmUS^pjjy^  a  neck  of  land  by  which 
two  continents  are  connected,  or  a  penin- 
sula is  united  to  the  mainland.  Such 
are  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting 
North  and  South  America,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Orinth,  ^lonnecting  the  Morea 
with  Northern  Greece. 
Istrifl.  (is'tri-a),  a  peninsula  of  tri- 
xobxxa  angular  form,  projectinpf  into 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Dominions. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  particularly 
in  the  north.  The  soil  is  generally  thin 
and  gravelly,  but  the  forests,  which  are 
extensive,  yield  excellent  timber,  and  the 
Tine,  olive,  and  mulberry  are  successfully 


cultivated.      Area,    1900    square    miles. 
Pop.  344,173. 

Italv  i?^'*^"^)»  *  kinfjdom  in  Southern 
AvcMj  Europe,  consisting  in  the  main  of 
a  large  peninsula,  having  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  a  boot  in  shape,  stretching 
southwards  into  the  Mediterranean,  but 
also  including  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Elba,  Ischia,  Lipari  Islands, 
etc.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northwest  by  the  Alps,  which  separate 
it  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
and  on  the  northeast  by  Austria ;  else- 
where it  is  washed  by  tne  Mediterranean, . 
or  the  Adriatic,  an  arm  of  the  latter. 
The  area  is  about  110,000  S9uare  miles. 
For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided 
into  sixty-nine  provinces,  wliich  are 
grouped  under  sixteen  departments  (com- 
parttmenti  territoriali) ,  some  of  theo^ 
consisting  of  only  a  single  province.  The 
following  table  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
departments,  with  their  area  and  popula- 
tion : — 

Area  in  Population 

Departments.            sg.  m.  (1911). 

Plemonte    (Piedmont) 11.336  3.424,538 

Ligurla   2,037  1,196,858 

Sardinia    (Island) 9,306  852,984 

Lombardia   (Lombardy).. .   9,297  4,786,907 

Venetla 9,475  8,526,625 

Kmllla 7,990  2,667,510 

Marca  (The  Marches) 3,749  1.088,875 

Umbria 3.748  685,042 

Toscana    (Tuscany) 9.304  2,694,453 

Koma    (Rome) 4,663  1,298,142 

Aruzzi  e  Mollse 6.380  1,427,642 

Campania 6.290  3,347,925 

(^alabria    5.819  1.404,076 

Sicilia   (SicUy) 9,935  3.688.880 

Apulia     7,376  2,128,632 

IJasUlcata    8,845  473,119 

Kingdom  of  Itely 110.550  34,686,653 

From  1861,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
was  constituted,  until  1865,  Turin  was 
the  capital,  Florence  was  then  selected, 
and  in  1871  Rome.  The  largest  town  is 
Naples;  next  in  order  are  Milan,  Rome. 
Turin,  Palermo.  Genoa,  Florence,  ana 
Venice.  The  only  foreign  possessions  are 
Eritrea,  the  Dhalak  Islands,  on  the  Red 
Sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  Italian  Somali- 
land,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  coast  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Physical  Features, — ^Among  the  prin- 
cipal physical  features  of  Italy  are  the 
Alps,  on  its  northern  frontiers,  and  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  run  down 
the  middle  of  the  peninsula  through 
its  whole  length  to  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
while  numerous  branches  are  thrown  off 
laterally,  and  form  an  endless  succession 
of  wooded  hills,  olive-clad  slopes,  and 
fertile  valleys.     To  the  north,  enclose^ 
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between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apen-  cal  flora.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief 
nines,  is  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  inter-  support  of  ttie  population,  and  the  land, 
sected  by  the  To  and  its  tributaries.  Two  where  not  mountainous,  is  generally  pro- 
active volcanoes  belong  to  the  kingaom,  ductive.  although  the  system  of  culture 
Vesuvius  in  bouth  Italy  and  Etna  in  adopted  is  in  most  parts  defective,  and 
Sicily.     The   eastern   shore   of   Italy   is  large   areas   remain   untiUed.     The   best 

Senerally  flat  and  uninteresting,  present-  cultivation^  aided  by  an  ezcellout  system 
Qg  particularly  along  its  northern  part  a  of  irrigation,  is  found  in  Lombardy, 
series  of  sandy  islands  and  lagoons,  which  Venetia.  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the 
dam  up  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  parts  of  Emilia  adjoining  the  Po.  Most 
occasion  the  formation  of  pestilential  kinds  of  cereals,  including  rice  and  maise, 
marshes.  On  the  west  coast  the  same  are  cultivated,  and  the  wheat  in  partic- 
thing  is  occasionally  seen,  as  in  the  case  ular  is  of  fine  quality,  but  is  not  sufficient 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  Tuscan  for  the  home  consumption.  Hemp,  mad- 
Maremma;  but  as  a  rul^  the  west  coast  der,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  saffron,  and,  in 
is  more  elevated,  and  often  presents  de-  the  extreme  south,  cotton  and  sugar-cane 
lightful  scenery,  as  round  the  Gulf  of  are  cultivated.  Fruits  are  the  object  of 
Genoa  and  the  Ba^  of  Naples.  The  only  attention  everywhere ;  and  in  the  cnlti- 
river  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Po,  which  vation  of  the  olive  in  particular  Italy 
has  a  length  of  about  450  miles  before  surpasses  all  other  European  states.  The 
it  enters  the  Adriatic.  It  is  fed  by  fruits  include  oranges  and  lemons  in 
streams  both  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apen-  the  warm  regions  or  the  south,  besides 
nines,  the  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio,  etc.,  from  fiffs,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  etc 
the  former,  the  Trebbia,  Secchia,  etc.,  from  There  is  a  very  large  production  ci  wine, 
the  latter.  The  Adige  (in  Germany,  the  but  only  a  few  or  the  wines  have  any 
Etsch)  has  its  mouth  at  no  great  distance  reputation  in  other  countries.  The  rear- 
from  the  Po,  and  is  partly  fed  in  the  ing  of  live-stock  is  an  important  industry 
same  way.  In  the  peninsular  part  of  The  cheese  of  Italy  is  famous,  especially 
Italy  are  the  Arno,  Tiber,  Garigliano.  the  Gorgonzola  and  the  Parmesan. 
Volturno,  etc.  There  are  a  number  of  Manufactures. — Since  the  consolidation 
lakes,  of  which  the  most  important  are  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  manufactures 
Lakes  Maggiore,  Lugano,  CJomo,  and  of  the  country  have  made  considerable 
Garda  in  the  Alpine  region ;  Lakes  Tri^-  advances.  The  most  important  of  these 
simene,  Boisena,  and  Albano  in  the  Apen-  are  the  silk  manufactures,  Italy  as  r^ 
nine  region.  Italy  is  rich  in  useful  min-  fards  the  production  of  raw  silk  being 
erals.  but  the  scarcity  of  coal  prevents  m  advance  of  all  the  other  countries  ^ 
the  full  development  of  mining  industry.  Europe.  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Vene- 
Sulphur.  salt,  iron,  and  marble  are  the  tia  are  the  great  centers  for  its  prepara- 
chief,  though  small  quantities  of  lead,  tion.  Nearly  3,000,000  spindles  are  em- 
copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  borax  are  also  ployed  in  spinning.  The  weaving  is  less 
obtained.  developed.  The  cotton  manufactures  are 
Climate, — In  the  south  of  Italy  the  also  centered  in  Upper  Italy,  chiefly  in 
climate  resembles  that  of  Africa,  being  Lombardy,  and  have  much  increased  of 
dry  and  burning  and  subject  to  the  late.  Woolen  manufactures  are  also 
sirocco.  In  the  northern  regions,  the  chieflv  carried  on  in  Upper  Italy.  In 
neighborhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the  abun-  the  iron  industry  the  department  of 
dance  of  water-courses,  serve  to  maintain  Lombardy  stands  at  the  head;  more  par- 
a  pleasant  temperature.  Yet  this  region  ticularly  the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Como, 
is  at  times  extremely  cold,  especially  in  and  Milan.  Tannine,  the  manufacture 
the  interior  of  the  great  plains.  In  gen-  of  linen,  of  paper,  gold  and  silver  wares, 
eral  the  climate  of  Italy  is  healthy,  ex-  articles  in  bronze,  musical  instruments, 
cept  marshy  districts  such  as  the  rice  the  making  of  gloves,  boots  and  shoes, 
Dlantations  of  Lombardy,  the  Tuscan  felt  and  silk  hats,  are  also  considerable 
Maremma,  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  industries.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  responsible  for  the  is  a  state  monopoly.  Of  special  repute 
spread  of  malarial  fevers.  The  Riviera  are  the  cameos  and  mosaics  of  Rome, 
or  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  a  Naples,  and  Florence;  the  filigree  and 
favorite  winter  resort  from  more  nortbern  coral  work  of  Crenoa;  the  plaited  straw 
regions.  and    the   earthenware    manufactures    of 

Vegetable  Products^  Agriculture, — ^The  Italy  generally, 

natural  productions  of  the  soil  of  Italy  Trade, — ^The   foreign   trade   is   mainly 

are  as  various  as  its  climate.     In  the  with  France  and  Algeria,  Great  Britain, 

Alpine   regions   all   plants    belonging    to  Austria,   and   Germany.     The  chief  im- 

temperate    climates    flourish,    while    the  ports  are  wheat,  raw  cotton,  and  cotton 

southern  regions  possess  almost  a  tropl'  manufactures,  coal,  iron  and  machinery, 
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wool,    sugar,    coffee;    the    chief   exports,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and   the  privi- 

raw   silk,   olive   oH,    wine,   fruits,    eggs,  leges  of  the  clergy  was  extended  to  the 

coral,  hemp,  marble,  rice,  sulphur.     The  whole   of   the   kingdom,   and   in   1866   a 

principal  ports  are  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Mes-  bill  was  passed  for  the  suppression  (with 

sina,  Naples,   Palermo,    Venice,  Brindisi  certain    exceptions)    of    religious   houses 

and  Catania.     The  total  length  of  rail-  throughout  the  kingdom.  Elementary  edu- 

ways  opened  for  traffic  in  1910  was  about  cation   is  nominally   compulsory,   and  is 

11,000  miles;  of  telegraph  lines,  40.000  entirely    supported    from    the    municipal 

miles,    nearly    two-thirds    of    the    whole  rates;  but  the  number  who  can  neither 

belonging  to  the  government.  read  nor  write  still  remains  very  large. 

Congttiuiion     and     Oovernment — The  For   secondary   instruction    there   are   a 

constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  large  number  of  gymnasia  and  technical 

a  limited  monarchy,  based  upon  the  Fun-  schools,    and    for    the    higher    education 

damental     Statute     granted     by     King  there  are  no  less  than  twent^r-one  univer- 

Oharles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects  sities,  many  of  them  of  ancient  founda- 

March  4,  1848.    The  king,  who  is  heredi-  tion,  and  at  one  time  of  considerable  re- 

tary,   exercises  the  power  of  legislation  nown.    The  oldest  are  those  of  Bologna 

only  in  conjunction  with  a  national  par-  (founded  in  1119),  Padua  (1228),  Naples 

liament,  consisting  of  two  chambers.    The  (1224),  Rome   (1244),  Perugia   (1320), 

first  chamber  is  called   the  senate,   and  Pisa      (1329).     Siena      (1349),     Pavia 

is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  (1^0),     Turin      (1412),     and     Parma 

and    an    indefinite    number    of    members  (1422). 

appointed  for  life  by  the  king.    The  sec-  Money,  WeighUf  and  Measures. — ^The 

ond   chamber  is   called   the   chamber  of  present  monetary  system  of  Italy  is  the 

deputies,   and  consists   of  508   members,  same  as  that  of  France,  the  lira  being 

who  are  elected  by  a  majority  of  all  the  eoual    to    the    franc,    and    divided    into 

citizens  above   twenty-one  years  of  age  100  centesimi,  as  the  franc  is  into  100 

who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  centimes.     The  lira  is  accordingly  equal 

political  rights.     Each  province  has  the  to    about    19   cents.      The    weights    and 

right  of  independent  administration,  and  measures  of  Italy  have  also  been  adopted 

the   executive    power   is   intrusted    to   a  from    France,   with   only   such   modifica- 

provincial  council.     In  each  province  the  tions  in  their  names  as  are  necessary  to 

power  of  tbe  state  is  represented  by  a  give  them  an  Italian  form, 

prefect,  who  is  supported  by  a  coundL  History. — ^The  ancient  history  of  Italy 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  is  exer-  will  be  found  under  Rome.    The  modern 

cised    by    the   king    through    responsible  history    bes^s    with     476    A.D.,    when 

ministers.     In  1911  the  budget  estimates  Odoacer,  chief  of  the  Herulians,  a  Ger- 

were.    total    revenue,    $490,670,190 ;    ex-  man  tribe  which  had  invaded  the  country, 

penditure.     $480,706,677  ;     public     debt,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.     After  a 

$2,645,(XK),000.  reign  of  twelve  years  he  and  his  followers 

Army  and  Navy. — ^All  men  capable  of  were    overpowered    by    the    Ostrogoths 

bearing    arms    are    under    obligation    of  under  Theodoric  the  Great.     The  Ostro- 

military   service  from   their   twenty-first  goths  were  in  turn  subdued  by  Byzantine 

to    the   end    of   their    thirty-ninth    year,  troops,  and  Italy  came  under  the  domin- 

Of  the  young  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-  ion  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  ruled 

one,  80,000  are  levied  annually  for  the  through  an  exarch  residing  at  Ravenna, 

standing  army,  while  the  rest  are  entered  In  568   the  Lombards    (Langobardi).  a 

in   the  army   of  reserve.     In  1910   the  German  people  originally  from  the  Elbe, 

strength  of  the  standing  army  on  the  war  led  by  their  king,  Alboin,  conquered  the 

footing  was  in  all  1,043,000 ;  the  number  Po  basin,  and  founded  a  kingdom  which 

unorganized  but  available  for  duty  was  had  its  capital  at  Pavia.     The  kingdom 

estimated  at  1,200,000,  making  the  total  of  the  Lombards  included   Upper  Italy, 

for  the  whole  military  service  2,243,000.  Tuscany,  and  Umbria,  with  some  outlying 

The  navy  was  made  up  of  13  battleships  districts.    But  on  the  northeast  coast  the 

and  22  cruisers,  with  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  lagoons  still  retained 

torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.  their   independence,   and   in  697   elected 

Religion  and  Education. — ^The  Roman  their  first  doge,  and  founded  the  republic 

Catholic    is    the    state   religion,    but   all  of  Venice.     (See  Venice.)     Ravenna,  the 

other  creeds  are  tolerated,  and  adherents  seat    of     the     exarch,    with     Romagna, 

of  all  religions  have  equal  municipal  and  Rimini,    Ancona,    and    other    maritime 

Solitical  rights.    The  pope  has  his  seat  at  cities  on  the  Adriatic,  and  almost  all  the 

Lome,   and   his  palaces   of  the   Vatican  coasts  of  Lower  Italy,  remained  uncon- 

and  the  Lateran,  and  his  villa  of  Castel  Quered.  together  with  Sicily  and  Rom«. 

Gandolfo,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  The   slight   dependence   of   this   part   of 

of  the  state.  In  1861  the  law  annihilating  Italy  on  the  court  of  Byzantium  disap- 
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peared  almost  entirely  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  jpower  of  the 
pope,  though  at  first  recognized  only  as  a 
kind  of  paternal  authority  of  the  bishop, 
grew  steadily  in  these  troubled  times, 
especially  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Lombard  kings.  In  consideration  of  the 
aid  expected  against  King  Astolphus, 
Pope  Stephen  III  (754)  not  only  anoint- 
ed the  kin^  of  the  Franks,  Pepin,  but  an- 
pointed  him  patrician  or  governor  of 
Kome.  In  return  Pepin  presented  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  with  the  five  mari- 
time cities,  to  the  pope,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
holy  see.  At  the  invitation  of  Pope  Ha- 
drian I,  Charlemagne  made  war  upon 
Desiderius,  the  king  of  the  Lombards, 
took  him  prisoner  in  his  capital,  Pavia 
(774),  and  united  his  empire  with  the 
Prankish  monarchy.  Italy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  duchy  of  Benevento  and 
the  republics  of  Lower  Italy,  thus  be- 
came a  constituent  part  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  and  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
West  was  bestowed  on  Charlemagne 
(8(X)).  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Cfar- 
lovingian  empire  Italy  became  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  the  scene  of  strife  between 
Teutonic  invaders.  At  length  Otto  the 
Great  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
(961),  and  the  year  after  became  em- 
peror of  what  was  henceforth  known  as 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

During  the  following  centuries  the 
towns  and  districts  of  North  and  Middle 
Italy  gradually  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  and  eiUier  formed 
themselves  into  separate  republics  or  fell 
under  the  power  of  princes  bearing  vari- 
ous titles.  A  large  part  of  Middle  Italy 
at  the  same  time  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  popes,  including  the  territory 
granted  by  Pepin,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  on  several  occasions.  In  South- 
ern Italy  there  were  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne several  independent  states.  In 
the  ninth  century  this  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, as  well  as  Sicily,  was  overrun  by 
Saracens,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
Normans,  who  ultimately  founded  a  king- 
dom which  embraced  both  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  which,  though  it  more 
than  once  changed  masters,  continued  to 
exist  as  an  undivided  kingdom  till  12S2. 
In  that  year  Sicily  freed  herself  from  the 
oppression  of  the  then  rulers,  the  French, 
by  the  aid  of  Pedro  of  Aragon  (see 
tHcilian  Vespers),  and  remained  separate 
till  1435.  It  was  again  separate  from 
3458  to  1504,  when  both  divisions  were 
Ignited  with  the  crown  of  Spain.  With 
Spain  the  kingdom  remained  till  1713, 
wnen  Naples  and  Sicily  were  divided  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  former  being 


given  to  Austria,  the  latter  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  In  1720  they  were  agaia 
united  under  Austria,  but  in  1734  were 
conquered  from  Austria  and  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  a  separate  dynasty  be- 
longing to  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon. 
See  Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Ttoo. 

The  history  of  mediaeval  Italy  is  much 
taken  up  with  the  party  quarrels  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  and  the  quarrels 
and  rivalries  of  the  free  republics  of 
Middle  and  Upper  Italy.  In  Tuscany  the 
party  of  the  Guelfe  formed  themselves 
into  a  league  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  freedom  under  the  leadership  of 
Florence :  only  Pisa  and  Arezzo  remained 
attached  to  the  Ghibelline  cause.  In 
Lombardy  it  was  different,  Milan, 
Novara,  Lodi,  Vercelli,  Astl  and  Cre- 
mona formed  a  Guelf  confederacy^  while 
the  Ghibelline  league  comprised  Verona, 
Mantua,  Treviso,  Parmaj  Placenza,  Reg- 
gio,  Modena  and  Brescia.  Commercial 
rivalry  impelled  the  maritime  republics  to 
mutual  wars.  At  Meloria  the  Genoese 
annihilated  (1284)  the  navy  of  the 
Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion  of 
the  sea  by  a  victory  over  the  Venetians 
at  Curzola  (1298).  See  Pope,  Chnoa, 
Florence,  etc. 

Up  till  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
Italy  remained  subject  to  foreign  domina- 
tion, or  split  up  into  separate  republics 
and  principalities.  The  different  states 
were  bandied  to  and  fro  by  the  chances 
and  intrigues  of  war  and  diplomacy  be- 
tween Austria,  Spain  and  the  House  of 
Savoy.  During  the  career  of  Napoleon 
numerous  changes  took  place  in  the  map 
of  Italy,  and  according  to  an  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  country 
was  parceled  out  among  the  following 
states: — (1)  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
consisting  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  to  which  the 
Genoese  territory  was  now  added.  (2) 
Austria,  which  received  the  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  these  having  al- 
ready been  acquired  by  her  either  before 
or  during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  (3) 
The  Duchy  of  Modena.  (4)  The  Duchy 
of  Parma.  (5)  The  Grandduchy  of  Tus- 
cany. (6)  The  Duchy  of  Lucca.  (7) 
The  States  of  the  Church.  (8)  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  (9)  The 
Republic  of  San  Marino.  (10)  The  Prin- 
cipality of  Monaco.  The  desire  for  union 
and  independence  had  long  existed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Italian  people,  and  the 
governments  at  Naples,  Rome,  Lombardy, 
and  other  centers  of  tyranny  were  in 
continual  conflict  with  secret  political 
societies.  The  leading  spirit  in  these  agi- 
tations in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century   was   Giuseppe   Massiai, 
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who  in  tbe  end  contributed  much  to  the 
liberation  of  his  country.  The  French 
BeTolution  of  1848  brought  a  crisis.  The 
population  of  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Parma, 
and  Modena  took  up  arms  and  drove  the 
Austrian  troops  in  retreat  to  Verona. 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  then 
declared  war  against  Austria,  and  was  at 
first  successful,  but  his  forces  were  se- 
verely defeated  at  Novara  (March,  1849), 
when  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel.  Meanwhile 
the  pope  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  and 
a  Roman  republic  had  been  established 
under  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  the  leader 
of  the  volunteer  bands  of  Italian  patriots. 
Rome  waau  however,  captured  by  the 
French,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
pope  (July,  1849),  who  resumed  his 
power  in  April,  1850.  under  the  protection 
of  the  French,  and  the  old  absolutism 
was  restored.  Similar  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily  and  Naples  were  also 
crushed,  but  the  secret  societies  of  the 
patriots  continued  their  operations.  In 
1859,  after  the  war  of  the  French  and 
Sardinians  against  Austria,  the  latter 
power  was  compelled  to  cede  Lombardy 
to  Sardinia,  and  in  the  same  year  Ro- 
magna,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza 
were  annexed  to  that  kingdom,  which 
was,  however,  obliged  to  cede  the  prov- 
inces of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  In 
the  south  the  Sicilians  revolted,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  volunteers,  with 
whom  Garibaldi  sailed  from  Genoa  to 
their  aid,  overthrew  the  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment in  Sicily.  Garibaldi  was  pro- 
claimed dictator  in  the  name  of  Victor 
EmmanueL  In  August  Garibaldi  crossed 
to  Naples,  defeated  the  royal  army  there, 
drove  Francis  II  to  Gaeta,  and  entered 
the  capital  on  September  7th.  Sar- 
dinia intervened  and  completed  the  revolu- 
tion, when  Garibaldi,  handing  over  his 
conquests  to  the  royal  troops,  retired 
to  Caprera.  A  plebiscite  confirmed  the 
union  with  Piedmont,  and  Victor  Emman- 
uel was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  thus 
suddenly  united  almost,  in  Mazzini*s 
phrase,  *  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.'  Only 
the  province  of  Venice  and  the  Roman 
territory  still  remained  outside.  The 
former  was  won  by  Italy's  alliance  with 
Prussia  in  1866  against  Austria.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  still  se- 
cured by  French  troops  at  Rome,  till  the 
French  garrison  was  withdrawn  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in 
1870,  when  Italian  troops  took  possession 
of  the  city  in  the  name  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  On  June  80.  1871,  the  seat 
of  government  was  formally  removed  from 
Florence  to  Rome.  In  1878  Victor  Em- 
manuel died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 


son,  Humbert  I,  under  whom  the  general 
history  of  the  country  was  unevent- 
fuL  Bank  scandals  drove  the  Giolitti 
ministry  from  office  in  1893,  and  Signer 
Crispi  was  invited  by  King  Humbert  to 
form  a  new  cabinet  In  1896,  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Abys- 
sinia, the  Italians  were  defeated  with 
sreat  loss,  and  Crispi  was  succeeded  by 
Marquis  di  Rudini.  Humbert  was  assas- 
sinated July  29.  1000,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son  as  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  Un- 
tu  the  advent   of   the   Young  Turks   to 

fower  in  Turkey,  the  foreign  policy  of 
taly  meant  Austria  only;  out  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1911,  Italy  declared  war 
against  Turkey,  claiming  that  Italian  en- 
terprise in  Tripoli  had  been  systematically 
crushed.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
October  15,  1912.  by  which  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica  were  ceded  to  Italy. 

lialVf  Literature  of, — ^The  Italian  Ian* 
guage  is  one  of  the  Romance  tongues,  or 
tongues  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  is 
therefore  a  sister  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese.  It  is  derived  not  from  the 
literary  language  of  Rome  as  we  know  it, 
but  from  the  old  popular  dialect  or 
Lingua  Romana  rusttca,  German  races 
contributed  words  to  its  vocabulary. 
Latin  kept  its  place  so  long  here  in  its 
natural  home  that  the  new  popular  speech 
was  slow  to  develop ;  and  in  fact  the  earl- 
iest literary  products  of  Italy  are  poems 
written  in  the  Provencal  and  French  lan- 
guages. But  about  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  native  poets  arose,  who  in- 
deed imitated  the  Provencals  as  to  the 
form  of  their  compositions,  but  wrote  in 
their  own  language.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  early  poets  is  the  Floren. 
tine,  Guido  Cavalcanti  (died  1300),  who 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
Italian  language  and  poetical  style.  But 
the  great  luminary  of  this  period,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  poetic  genius  which  Italy 
has  produced,  was  Dante  (1265-1321). 
(See  Dante,)  In  Italian  prose  the  oldest 
book  is  Ristoro  d'Arezzo's  Composizione 
del  Mondo,  written  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  depart- 
ment Dante  also  takes  a  high  place  with 
his  Vita  Nuova,  and  Convito,  Francesco 
Petrarca  (Petrarch;  1304-74),  another  of 
the  great  lights  of  Italian  literature,  ex- 
hibits in  his  sonnets  and  canzoni  a  vein 
less  profound  and  transcendental  than 
Dante's,  but  more  humanly  tender  and 
passionate.  Boccaccio  (1313-75) .  a  writer 
of  great  erudition  and  fertility,  who  pro- 
duced classical  translations,  biographies, 
poems,  etc.,  is  Italy's  first  great  story 
teller.  He  is  the  master  of  the  ornate 
classical  style  in  prose  to  which  he  first 
gave  high  artistic  form.    His  great  woilc 
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is  the  Decamerone,  a  collection  of  a  hun-  imaginative    literature    degenerated    into 

dred  tales.    Among  the  other  productions  mannerism    and    affectation.      Of   excep- 

of  the  time  are  &e  historical  works  of  tional    power    was    Alessandro    Tassoni 

(Movanni  Villani  and  Dino  Compagni,  the  (1565-1(536),  who  wrote  the  Secchia  Rfp- 

latter   of   great    value,    though    doubtful  iUh  a  burlesque  epic,  and  unquestionably 

authenticity,   the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  most  important  poetical   production 

and  the  letters  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  in    Italian   of    the   seventeenth   century. 

Among  the  comic  poets  of  the  time  are  Salvator  Rosa,  also,  better  known  as  a 

Bindo    Bonichi,    Cecco    Nucoli,    Andrea  painter,    wrote    satirical    verse   of   some 

OrfftLgnti  and  Antonio  PuccL  merit     But  the  most  eminent  names  of 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  Intel-  this   period   are   those   of   scientific   and 

lectual  energy  of  Italy  was  almost  entire-  philosophic  writers.     Among  the  former 

ly  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  are   Galileo   Galilei    (1564-1642),   Torri- 

classics.     This   period   is   known   as  the  celli    (1608-1647),  Viviani    (16^1703)  ; 

Renaissance,  or  the  revival  of  arts  and  among  the  latter  are  Tommaso  Gampa- 

letters.     Italy  had  at  this  time  become  nella      (1568-1639),     and     Giambattista 

wealthy  by  commerce^  and  was  enjoying  Vico     (1668-1744).      Among    historians 

comparative  peace.     Her  cities  were  fuU  the  names  of  Sarpi,  Davila,  Bentivo^lio, 

of  learned  Greek  refugees  from  0>nstanti-  and    Pietro    Giannone    deserve    mention, 

nople;  many  of  her  states  were  ruled  by  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  new 

families  such  as  those  of  the  Medici  at  school  of  poetry  arose,  which  was  mainly 

Elorence.  the  Este  in  Ferrara,  the  €ron-  a    reaction   against    the   existing    turgid 

saga  in  Mantua,  whose  names  are  identi-  and  affected  style.    The  Academy  of  Ar- 

fied  with  the  most  munificent  patronage  cadia  was  instituted   (1690)   to  promote 

of  learning  and  art.    In  the  midst  of  this  simplicity    of    style    and    tne    choice    of 

classical  enthusiasm  there  was  some  dan-  simple  pastoral  subjects.    The  Arcadians 

ger  of  the  national  literature  and  Ian-  produced  no  considerable  poet,  the  chief 

guage  being  neglected,   but  towards  the  names  being  Crescimbeni,  Gravina,  Fm- 

end  of  the  century  Italian  literature  re-  goni  and  ZappL 

vived  with  the  Canto  Carnascialetco  of       About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

Ix)renzo   de   Medici   and   Ballate  of  Po-  turv  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 

liziano,  the  chivalrous  epic  Orlando  In-  Italian    literature,    which    was    preceded 

namorato  of  Boiardo,  the  Morganie  Mag-  and  accompanied  by  a  general  elevation 

giore  of  Luigi  Pulci.  and  the  Mamhriano  of  public  life.     The  influence  of  English 

of  Francesco  Bello  (Cieco  of  Ferrara).  and  German  literature  began  to  communi- 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  cate  a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  national 
tury  the  Renaissance  movement  perfected  literature.  Gasparo  Goni  (1713-86)  in 
itself  in  every  kind  of  art  In  history  the  periodical  UOsservaiare,  and  Giu- 
the  most  noted  names  are  Machiavelli  seppe  Baretti  in  a  journal  caUed  the 
(1469-1527),  and  Francesco  Guicciardini  Frusid  Letteraria,  contributed  perhaps 
(1482-1540).  Among  the  great  poets  of  more  than  any  otners,  by  their  forcible 
the  period  are  Lodovico  Ariosto  (1474-  and  lively  satire,  to  bring  about  tiiis 
1533),  author  of  Orlando  Furioso,  a  ro-  improvement  In  dramatic  literature  the 
man  tic  epic,  written  in  continuation  of  libretti  of  Pietro  Trapassi  (1698-1782), 
the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo,  and  better  known  by  his  assumed  name  of 
Torquato  Tasso  (1544-96),  whose  (?efi*«a-  Metastasio,  had  considerable  merit, 
lemme  Liherata  is  Italy's  chief  heroic  though  tending  to  over-refinement  of  sen- 
poem.  Among  the  Ijrriste  of  this  cen-  timent  and  expression.  In  1713  Scipione 
tury  we  may  mention  Guldiccioni  of  Maffei,  celebrated  also  as  an  archaeolo- 
(Lucca,  Pietro  Bembo,  Michelangelo  gist,  produced  the  tragedy  of  Merope, 
Buonarroti,  and  Vittoria  Ck>lonna.  Berni,  highly  lauded  at  that  time.  But  the  two 
Oammelli  and  Grazzini  deserve  mention  great  names  in  the  Italian  drama  are, 
among  humorous  and  burlesque  writers,  in  comedy.  Carlo  (^Idoni  (1512-74),  and 
and  Bandello  among  story  tellers.  Bet-  in  tragedy.  Vittorio  Alfieri  (1749-1803). 
ter  known,  however,  are  Giorgio  Vasari  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  writ- 
(1512-74),  himself  an  eminent  painter,  ings  of  the  publicists,  Gaetano  Filangieri 
but  more  celebrated  as  a  delightful  gos-  and  Cesare  Beccaria  indicated  the  growth 
sip  on  art  and  artists ;  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  a  social  science  under  the  cover  of 
(1500-70),  the  famous  artist  in  metal,  treatises  on  legislation  and  penal  laws, 
whose  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most  From  the  intellectual  and  political  fer- 
instructive  lights  on  the  spirit  and  man-  ment  which  arose  about  the  beginning 
ners  of  the  age,  and  Giordano  Bruno  of  the  nineteenth  century  Italy  in  pa? 
(1550-1600),  a  bold  speculator  and  un-  ticular  received  a  much-needed  stimulus, 
daunted  champion  of  liberty  of  thought  In  poetry  Ugo  Foscolo  (1776-1^) 
In  the  period  which  followed  poetical  and  though    following    classical    models    and 
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traditions,  writes  with  the  force  and  Ttliaca  (ith'a-ka),  now  Thiaki,  one 
novelty  of  a  new  epoch.  Vincenzo  Monti  *''****^'«*  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the 
(1754-1828),  had  a  rich  poetie  vein  and  west  of  Greece^  between  the  mainland  and 
a  facile  talent  Giambattista  Niccolini  Oephalonia,  1y  miles  long,  and  not  above 
(1781-1861),  another  poet  of  the  same  4  broad.  It  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and 
school,  espoused  liberal  ideas  and  opened  divided  into  nearly  equal  P&fts«  connected 
a  new  path  to  Italian  tragedy.  The  his-  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  inhabitants 
torians  of  the  period  were  Carlo  Botta  are  industrious  agriculturists  and  mari- 
(1766-1837),  and  Pietro  GoUetta  (1775-  ners.  and  build  and  fit  out  a  considerable 
1831).  Alessandro  Manzoni  (1784-1883)  number  of  vessels.  They  seem  to  be  of 
has  given  Italy  a  few  lyrics  of  the  first  pure  Greek  race,  and  the  women  are 
rank,  but  his  greatest  work  was  /  Pro-  famed  for  their  beauty.  Itiiaca  was  the 
tneiti  Spoai,  a  historical  novel,  emi-  royal  seat  of  Ulvsses,  and  is  minutely  de- 
nently  realistic  in  style,  with  powerful  scribed  in  the  (>dyssey.  Schliemann  has 
objective  creation  of  diaracter.  A  place  recently  made  important  excavations,  and 
•  almost  equally  high  is  held  by  Giacomo  has  identified  several  sites  mentioned  by 
Leopard!  (1798-1^7),  the  greatest  lyric  Homer.  Yathi,  the  modem  capital,  trades 
poet  since  Dante,  and  one  of  the  most  largely  in  oil,  wine,  raisins,  and  currants, 
perfect  writers  of  prose.  The  historico-  ana  has  a  pop.  of  about  6000;  that  of 
political  writings  of  Vincenzo  Gioberti  the  island  is  about  13.000. 
(1801-52).  and  Guiseppe  Mazzini  (1805-  Ithaca  ^  ^^I  <>'  New  York,  the  capi- 
72)  contributed  powerfully  to  stimulate  **'""'^"'^  tal  of  Tompkins  County,  about 
national  feeling.  After  th«  year  1850  1%  miles  s.  of  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
political  literature  became  less  important,  is  the  seat  of  Cornell  University  (which 
The  dominating  figure  of  this  later  period  see).  It  has  numerous  manufactures 
was  Giosu^  (jarducci  (1836-1907),  who  and  important  coaling  interests,  is  one  of 
opposed  the  Romantics,  and  who,  though  so  the  Barge  Canal  terminals,  and  has  in 
great  as  a  poet,  was  also  a  distinguished  its  vicinit:^  much  picturesque  scenery, 
critic  and  historian.  Other  poets  are  abounding  in  waterfalls.  Pop.  14,802. 
CHiiarini,  Guoli,  Graf,  Mazzoni,  Marradi,  «  x*  t^ 

Pascoli.  Panzacchi,  Guerrini  (Lorenzo  Tto.  ^.^nce  HmOBXJia,  a  Japanese 
Stecchetti),  Ada  Negri,  Baccelli  and  .  . !  statesman,  bom  in  1841.  After 
Rapisardi.  The  dramatists  Include  Cossa,  vwiting  Western  countries  he  became  an 
Testa,  Martini,  and  Ferrari,  representing  f^Uve  reformer,  and  was  made  premier 
the  older  schools,  and  Giacosa  and  "^  l^^-  This  position  he  had  occupied 
Rosetta,  representing  the  modem.  Ga-  'onr  times  when  he  resigned  in  1901.  He 
briele  d'Annunzio   (bom  1848),  who  has  was  the  father  of  the  present  Constitu- 

Sroduced  extraordinary  works  not  only  in  }^^^  of  Japan,  and  played  a  leading  part 
rama  but  in  poetry  and  fiction,  may  be  ^.,???y  F«?^  reforms.  After  the  war 
said  to  represent  the  literanr  aspirations  ^th  Russia  he  was  given  the  task  of  con- 
of  young  Italy.  Guglielmo  Ferrero  (bom  verting  Corea,  into  a  Japanese  province, 
1872),  is  widely  known  as  a  historian,  and  ?°<*  »»  P?rt  of  this  duty  he  compelled  the 
Edmondo  de  Amicis  (1846-1908).  as  a  Korean  king  to  si^  away  his  sovereign 
writer  of  philosophy,  travels  and  fiction,  fj^hts,  thus  winning  the  hatred  of  the 
T^oQAo  ToVa  See  Mississippi  Hirer.  Coreans.  In  1907  he  was  raised  to  the 
XXaSCa  JjOKC.  dignity  of  Prince  and  in  1909  recaUed  to 

Tf/»li  (ich).  a  contagious  cutaneous  dis-  become  president  of  the  privy  council. 
**'^'**  ease,  appearing  in  small  watery  While  in  Harbin  he  was  assassinated  by 
pustules  in  the  skin,  accompanied  with  a  Corean,  on  October  26,  1909. 
uneasiness  and  irritation  that  inclines  the  Tto.  ^^^^  Yuko,  a  Japanese  naval 
patient  to  rub  and  scratch.  It  is  occa-  ^^^9  commander,  bom  in  Satsuma  prov- 
sioned  by  a  small  insect  (Aodrus  scahiei),  ince  in  1843.  He  became  rear-admiral  in 
which  burrows  within  the  epidermis ;  and  1886,  and  admiral  in  1898.  He  was  in 
is  cured  by  sulphur,  which  should  be  command  of  the  combined  Japanese 
applied  externally  in  the  form  of  oint-  squadrons  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Yel- 
ment     See  next  article.  low    Sea,    September   7,    1894,    and   did 

Tf/»1t.mifA  (ich-mit;  Aodrus  scaUei  much  to  brinir  the  war  with  China  to  a 
xti^u-liuu;  ^j.  garoopies  soaUei).  a  happy  close.  For  his  services  in  the  war 
microscopic  insect  belonging  to  the  class  he  was  created  a  viscount  and  appointed 
Arachnid,  which  produces  an  itch  in  chief  of  the  naval  general  staff,  a  part 
man.  The  female  burrows  in  the  skin,  which  he  held  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  war.  He  died  January  14,  1914. 
hatched  in  about  ten  days,  which  gives  Ttri  (ftr6),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in 
rise  to  this  troublesome  and  irritable  af-  the  province  of  Casserta,  6  miles 

fection  ^'  ^*  ^^  Gaeta,  on  a  hilL    Pop.  5677. 
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ItU     (?'t^>»  Hh'u',  or  Ytu',  a  town  of  Tjr(,a     (Iv«),  St.,  a  seaport  town  ofBnr- 

*"**      Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  -^^^^     land,  in  Cornwall,  picturesquely 

the  Tiete.  ,Pop.  10,000.  situated  on  St  Ivee  Bay,  18  miles  w.  w. 

ItnrSea.  Ituws'    (e-tu-rj'a),  a  district  w.  from  Falmouth.    Pop.  7179. 

Itnrbide  i^^^JT,'!^,^^  l^'t^S  ^^^M^T&'T. 

American,  born  at  \^adoUd,  in  Mexico,  has  invented  processes  in  halftone,  photo- 
in  1787.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  engravmg,  orthochromatic  photography, 
revolutionary  troubles  in  Mexico  he  joined  w^a  <»loJf  photography, 
the  royalist  party,  and  displayed  such  Tvica  (d'vith-&;  ancient  EhUsus),  an 
valor  and  ability  that  in  1816  he  rose  to  *'*V«*  island  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  but  lat-  longing  to  Spain,  52  miles  from  Majorca, 
terly  went  over  to  the  other  side,  quickly  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands ;  area,  190 
bore  down  all  opposition,  and  became  so  square  miles;  pop.  25,505.  It  is  fertile, 
popular  that  he  proclaimed  himself  Em-  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  etc.  Salt 
peror  of  Mexico  in  1822.  His  reign  was  forms,  with  fish  and  wood,  the  chief  ex- 
full  of  trouble,  and  came  to  an  end  in  less  port.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name, 
than  a  year,  by  his  abdication.  Congress  and  has  a  good  harbor.  Pop.  23,524. 
aranted  him  a  yearly  pension  on  con-  TvorV  (I^*i^)>  the  osseous  matter  of 
dition  of  his  leaving  the  country,  and  ^  the  tusks  of  the  elephant^  and 
he  resided  in  Leghorn  about  a  year,  when  of  the  teetii  or  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown,  walrus,  and  narwhaL  Xvory  ia  esteemed 
He  landed  with  but  a  single  attendant,  for  its  beautiful  white  or  cream  color, 
and  was  arrested  and  shot,  1824.  its  hardness,  the  fineness  of  its  grain,ana 
Tf9AliAAC^t'se-h9),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  its  susceptibility  of  a  high  poluih.  That 
xi^ziuuuu  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  a  val-  of  the  African  elephant  is  most  esteemed 
lev  enclosed  by  wooded  hills,  on  the  St5r,  by  the  manufacturer  for  its  density  and 
32  miles  northeast  of  Hamburg.  It  is  the  whiteness.  It  is  used  as  a  material  for 
oldest  town  in  the  duchy,  being  founded  knife-handles,  pianoforte  kejrs,  etc  The 
by  Charlemagne  in  809.  Pop.  15^649.  ivory  of  t)ie  hippopotamus  is  preferred  by 
Tnlns  (i-tllus),  a  genus  of  Myrtapoda,  the  dentist,  being  free  from  grain  and 
Auxuo  order  Chilognatha,  including  much  harder  and  of  a  Jpurer  white  than 
worm-like  animals  known  as  millipedes,  that  of  the  elephant  The  shavings  and 
allied  to  the  centipedes.  sawdust  of  ivory  may  by  burning  be 
Ivd.n  (^'^ai^K  or  I  WAN,  the  name  of  converted  into  a  black  powder,  used  in 
A  van.  aeveral  rulers  distinguished  in  painting,  named  ivory  btack.  Ivory  may 
Russian  history. — Ivan  III  (or  I) ,  be  stained  or  dyed ;  a  black  color  is  given 
grand-prince  of  Moscow,  was  bom  in  it  by  a  solution  of  brass  and  a  decoction 
1440 ;  ascended  the  throne  in  1462 ;  died  of  logwood ;  a  green  one  by  a  solution  of 
in  1505.  He  greatly  enlarged  his  heredi-  verdicrrls ;  and  a  red  by  being  boiled  with 
tary  possessions,  and  married  Sophia,  Brazil  wood  in  lime-water.  The  use  of 
niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  thus  ivory,  chiefly  for  ornamental  purposes, 
introducing  the  double-headed  Byzantine  was  well  known  in  early  ages.  Among 
eagle  into  the  Russian  coat  of  arms.  He  the  Greeks  it  was  employed  for  statuary 
was  the  first  that  bore  the  title  of  Czar  of  purposes,  etc  The  medium  weight  of 
Great  Russia,  and  proclaimed  the  unity  an  elephant's  tusk  is  60  lbs.,  but  some  are 
and  the  indivisibility  of  the  Russian  do-  found  weighing  170.  Ivory  is  an  impor- 
minions. — Ivan  IV  (or  II),  grandson  of  tant  article  of  African  trade,  and  the 
the  former,  was  born  in  1530 ;  succeeded  number  of  elephants  annually  killed  must 
in  1534,  was  crowned  in  1547 ;  died  in  be  great ;  indeed,  the  extermination  of 
1584.  His  atrocities  gained  him  the  name  this  noble  animal  is  only  a  question  of 
of  The  Terrible,    Yet  he  did  much  to  civ-  time. 

ilize  and  improve  his  people,  introduced  TvorV    Vbgetablk.     See  Ivorp^alm, 

learned  men,  artists  and  ^  mechanics  into  -^^^^-Jf 

Russia,     and     concluded     a    commercial  Tvorrr-hlfiolr    &  ^^^  ^^^^  of  soft  black 

treaty  with  England.     He  kiUed  his  eld-  ^^^^J  uittOik,  pij^nient,  prepared  from 

est  son  in  a  fit  of  rage.  Ivory  dust  by  calcination,  in   the  same 

TvanOVO    (S-v^'n<5-v6),  a  town  of  Rus-  way  as  bone-black.     See  Bone-hlack. 

xvauvvv    pj^^  government  of  Vladimir,  TvorV  CoftSt    B?***    ^^    ^^    coast    of 

an  important  center  of  the  Russian  cotton  ^^^*-J   vve*ov,  (j^jn^j^    between    Cape 

iTiaouiacture,  and  hence  styled  '  the  Rus-  Apollonia  and  Cape  Palmas.    The  eastern 

n'luii  Manchester.*    Pop.  (1912)  167,726.  portion  of  it  belongs  to  Britain. 
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Ivory-nuts.  ^®®  Ivory-polm. 

IvorV-nalm  (^^y*«^P*««  macrocar- 
•^  r******  pa),  a  low-growing,  palm- 
like plant,  order  Pandanecese,  native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  South  America.  It 
has  a  creeping  caudex  or  trunk,  terminal 
pinnatifid  leayes  of  immense  size,  male 
and  female  flowers  oif  different  plants, 
and  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cluster  of 
drupes,  weighing  about  25  lbs.  when  ripe. 
Each  drupe  contains  6  to  9  seeds,  as 
lar^e  as  a  hens  egg,  the  albumen  of 
which  when  ripe  is  close-grained  and  very 
hard,  resembling  the  finest  ivory  in  tex- 
ture and  color.  It  is  tiierefore  often 
wrought  into  buttons,  knobs  for  doors  or 
drawers,  umbrella  handles  and  other 
articles,  and  is  called  Vegetable  Ivory, 
The  seeds  are  also  known  as  Corozo- 
nutSt  and  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Ivrea  (iv-rft'A),  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
province  of  Turin,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Dora  Baltea,  with  a 
cathedral,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  fifth  century  on  the  site  of  a  heathen 
temple.    Pop.  11,696. 

Ivry-la-BataiUe  y,Yl%V^e-S 

France,  40  miles  w.  of  Pails,  where  a 
Mttle  was  gained  by  Henry  Iv  in  1590 
over  the  forces  of  the  League. 

Ivry-sur-Seine  Ov-re-stir-sen),  a 

*vijr  o*A*  P^vxij.1*  ^^^jj  qI  France,  on 
the  Seine,  3  miles  s.  s.  E.  from  Paris. 
It  has  a  fine  church,  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  asylum  for  lunatics,  various  man- 
ufactures, and  extensive  wine  cellars 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Pop.  35,455. 
Tmr  (jy^)*  &  climbing  plant  of  the  genus 
^^^  Hedera  {H,  HeUw),  nat.  order 
Araliaces.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
shining,  varying  much  in  form,  from  oval 
entire  to  three  and  five  lobed ;  and  their 
perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  The  flowers  are  green- 
ish ana  inconspicuous,  disposed  in  globose 
umbels,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep  green 
or  almost  blackish  ^berries.  H,  HeUw 
(the  common  ivy)    is  found  throughout 


parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  plentiful 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
in  Britain,  growing  in  hedges,  woods,  on 
old  buildings,  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees. 
A  variety,  called  the  Irish  ivy,  is  much 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  its  foliase  and  rapid  growth.  Several 
varieties  of  ivy  are  grown  in  American 
gardens.  The  ivy  attains  a  great  age, 
and  becomes  several  inches  thick.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  porous,  and  when  cut 
into  very  thin  plates  may  be  used  for 
filtering  liquids.  In  Switzerland  and  the 
south  of  Europe  it  is  employed  in  making 
various  useful  articles.  The  ivy  has  been 
celebrated  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
was  held  sacred  in  some*  countries,  as 
Greece  and  Egypt  Its  medicinal  prop- 
erties are  unimportant.  Chinese  ivy 
(Parechitc9  Thunhergii)  is  a  climbing 
snrub  with  privet-like  leaves  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers. 

Tyjfl.  (iks'i-a),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
■^^^  the  Ins  family,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  prized  for -their 
large  and  showy  flowers. 
Ixion  (i*t8'i-on)»  in  Greek  mythology, 
*'""^'''^  king  of  the  Lapith®  in  Thessaly, 
who  for  his  wickedness  was  punished  In 
the  infernal  regions  by  being  tied  to  a 
perpetually  revolving  fiery  wheel. 

Imlqiiilpan  <tt«r  Vf'fflrLtt 

of  Hidalgo,  80  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  with  silver  mines  in  its  neigh- 
borhood.   Pop.  about  12,000. 

Ixodes   ^P'V^'^^h    *^«    'TiohB' 

***    (which  see). 
Irtle   (ike'tl),  a  Mexican  fiber,  probably 
*^*'*^    the  production  of  a  species  of  the 
pineapple  familv. 

Izdubar  (i*'aa-b&r),  a  hero  of  early 
Babylonia,  possibly  a  real 
personage,  but  converted  into  a  deity  and 
worshiped.  In  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions feats  similar  to  those  of  Hercules 
are  ascribed  to  him. 

TzTlCftr      (S-sd-kHr*),  a  town  of  Mexico, 
^  90  miles  southeast  of  the  cap- 

ital, at  the  base  of  Popocatepetl,  the  cen- 
ter of  a  rich  sugar  region.  Pop.  about  90(X). 
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In  Cumulative  Revision  1916  Ir 

Income  Trx  ^^^  ^  P®^  cent,  federal  P.  M.i  Lewis,  house  surgeon  of  the  New 
xiii/Muic/  xaiv*  j^^  ^jj  ^jj  iu^jonj^g  qyqt  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital. 
$3000,  or  $4000  for  married  persons,  was  His  report  on  77  cases  treated  at  the  hoe- 
increased  to  2  per  cent,  by  the  Revenue  pital,  by  intraspinal  injections  of  adrena- 
Act  of  1916.  In  addition  to  this  is  a  lin  chloride  {Medical  Record,  Sept.  23) 
super  tax,  beginning  with  1  per  cent,  on  shows  that  both  the  mortality  and  mor- 
all  incomes  between  S20,000  and  $4Q,000  bidity  were  much  lower  than  in  cases 
and  gradually  Increasing  until  its  reaches  where  adrenalin  was  not  used. 
13  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $2,000,-  Exclusive  of  deaths  occurring  after  the 
000.  These  federal  taxes  are  in  addition  first  12  or  15  da^s  of  the  disease  (usually 
to  all  State  income  taxes.  due  to  complications)  and  those  occurring 
T-ni^ATiATiilA-nPA  TToll  the  old  State  within  a  short  time  after  admission  to  the 
xnaepenuenoe  naily  House  of  hospital  (when  the  patient  had  received 
Pennsylvania,  built'  on  Chestnut  Street,  few  or  no  injections)  ;  out  of  18  deaths 
Philadelphia,  1732-41,  and  occupied  by  only  five  children  (o.49  per  cent.)  died 
the  Congress  of  the  new  republic  when  from  poliomyelitis  after  adrenalin  treat- 
independence  was  declared,  July  4,  1776.  ment.  This  compares  with  a  mortality  in 
It  is  now  reprarded  as  the  Mecca  of  Amer-  New  York  City  of  28.9  per  cent.,  and 
lean  patriotism.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  mortalities  in  previous  epidemics  in  for- 
o  colonial  architecture  and  has  recently  eign  countries  varying  from  10.8  per  cent 
2                   been    restored    to   its   original   condition,  to  22.5  per  cent. 

z  In  it  is  kept  as  a  sacred  relic  the  famous       With   regard   to  the  morbidity  of  the 

o  Uberty  Bell,  with  its  significant  motto,  disease  it  was  found  that  in  the  59  sur- 

"*  '  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  viving  cases,  six  to  ten  weeks  from  the 

^  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'  It  contains  onset  of  the  disease,  21  had  made  com- 

^  numerous  portraits   of  historical  charac-  plete  recoveries,  21  had  greatly  improved 

ters.  and  complete  recovery  was  indicated,  and 

TTifan+ilA  Porolvfiia  An    epide-  17  were  probably  permanently  paralysed. 

xnianuie  raraxysis.         ^^.^  ^f  l^.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  1907 

.  fan  tile    paralysis    (acute    anterior    polio-  epidemic  m  New  York,  when  in  5.3  per 

-  myelitis),  which  broke  out  in  the  Italian  cent  a  complete,  and  in  1.8  per  cent  an 

2  quarter   in    Brooklyn,    early    in    June   of  almost  complete  recovery  occurred. 

^  3916.  spread   to  the  other  boroughs  and       Adrenalin,  the  preparation  used  in  the 

X  reached    such    proportions    that    Federal  new  treatment,  is  the  astringent  principle 

i3  aid  was  asked  to  check  it.    The  disease  of  the  suprarenal-gland,  and  has  been  in 

oE  increased  with  the  warmer  weather.   The  Qse  for  some  time  as  a  hemostatic  and 

>-  total  number  of  cases   since  Jan.,   1916,  heart  and  vasomotor  stimulant.    It  Is  the 

rt  was  456,  with  nearly  100  deaths.  During  most    powerful    astringent    known.     The 

o  the    last    week    in    June    there    were   59  1-10(X)  solution  of  adrenalin  used  in  the 

deaths.  By  the  twentieth  of  July  the  num-  poliomyelitis    treatment,    normally    con- 

her  had  risen  to  647.    Because  of  the  in-  tains  0.5  per  cent  of  chloretone,  which  is 

fectiousness  of  the  disease,  and  the  fact  eliminated  by  standing  the  adrenalin  in 

that  there  is  no  known  cure,  extraordinary  boiling  water  for  two  minutes.  The  solu- 

'         precautions  were  taken,  children  under  16  tion   is   then  allowed   to  cool  and  is  in- 

M  being  barred  from  moving-picture  shows,  jected  undiluted  between  the  fourth  and 

M  public   libraries,    and   forbidden   to   leave  fifth   lumbar   vertebrae.      The   injections 

*  the  State  without  a  health  certificate.  were  given  every  six  hours  until  the  tem- 

^  The  Rockefeller  Institute  inaugurated  perature  had  remained  at  normal  for  48 

o  a  field  campaign,  sending  nurses  and  ex-  nours.    Urotropin  was  also  given  in  the 

perts  into  affected   areas,   and   advanced  acute  stages  of  the  disease. 

^50.000  to  fight  the  epidemic.  T-nViPriffiTiPA  Tflir      ^     federal     tax 

An     appropriation     of    $135,000    was  Anneniance  XttA.     ^^     inheritances 

«  asked  of  Congress,  July  10,  to  maintain  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1916,  the  tax 

X  an    interstate    campaign    by    the    Public  being  a  progressive  one,  successively  in- 

I-  Health  Service.  creasing  from  1  per  cent  on  $5000  to  10 

2  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  authorities  per    cent,    on    $5,000,000,    n6    dednctlon 

2  claimed  to  have  the  epidemic  fairly  well  being  allowed  on  direct  bequests  to  diil- 

^  under  control.  dren  or  by  heads  of  families  as  in  State 

Records  show  that  previous  epidemics  inheritance   taxes. 

have  lasted  about  four  months,  usually  in  T-nnTiirA     ('ount  Kaoru,  died  in  1915. 

the  summer  and  fall.  xnuuyc,  ^ 

Sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  were  re-  TrAlaTiil       ^    bill    establishing    Home 

ported  in  19  other  States.  xicAauu.     ^^^^  ^^^  finally  passed  in 

Adrenalin    treatment — The    use    of  1914,  but  its  establishment  was  delayed 

adrenalin   in    the   treatment  of  infantile  on  account  of  the  war  in  Europe.     See 

paralysis  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Sinn  Fein  Revolt. 
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